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Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  deldces.  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
|ect  of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Coda  of  California 
1915.  Section  623 
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From  the  Library 
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FOR  SOME  PEOPLE,  MAKING 
A  FORI  UNE  DIDNT  EXACTLY  COME  AS  A  SURPRISE 


CITICORPO  PRIVATE  BANKING" 

Fluent  in  the  ways  of  the  affluent.® 

For  information  about  our  services  call  Mr.  Richard  Foley.  Vice  President,  at  212-715-0229. 

C  1987  Citicorp.  Member  FDIC      *  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  Citibank,  N.  A. 


STAIR  &  COMPAN  i 

\l  to  YORK  l  SI  \M  ISHI  D  1912 

Celebrating  our  75th  Anniversary 
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An  exceptional  Chippendale  serpentine 
mahogany  silver  table,  circa  1765. 
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STAIR  &  COMPANY,  942  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y  10021  •  (212)  517-4400        </  -M^^ftA 
OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  (212)  517-4400  [     T>taim 

MDON,  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HB  •  01  499  1784  W$£^y 

cjnc 

We  are  always  interested  in  acquiring  18th  and  19th  century  English  furniture  of  comparable  quality. 

David  H.  Murdoch,  Owner 
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From  the  Estee  Lauder  laboratories  comes  the  new  technology 
to  rebuild  your  skin's  appearance  from  the  inside  out. 


zone 


Repair  Gel 


Before  you  notice  one  more  little  wrinkle,  try  Eyzone.  Its 
never-before  opalescent  formula  contains  Tissue  Matrix  Fluid  to 
help  restructurize  the  deepest  epidermal  layers  of  the  vulnerable 
skin  around  your  eyes.  So  of  course,  Eyzone  is  ophthalmologist 
tested  and  fragrance-free.  And  it  has  a  unique  time-released 
delivery  system.  Use  Eyzone  regularly  and  dramatically 
diminish  the  visible  signs  of  aging  around  your  eyes. 
Suddenly  the  aging  effects  of  time  seem  to  be  reversed. 
And  your  skin  looks  and  feels  younger— from  the  inside  out. 


ESTEE 
LAUDER 

NEW       YORK     •     LONDON     •     PARIS 
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ENDURING  CLASSICS 

There  are  rare  instances  when  performance  is  an 
artform  in  itself.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  legendary 
1928  Hispano  Suiza  and  the  RolexR  Day-Date  * 
chronometer  and  companion  Lady  Datejust*.  Each 
handcrafted  timepiece  in  18kt.  gold  with  matching 
President"  bracelet  features  a  silver  dial  and 
bezel  punctuated  with  diamonds.  And  each  is  self- 
winding and  pressure-proof  down  to  330  feet  in  its 
renowned  Oyster"  case. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 
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The  new  dimension  from  Gaggenau. 

Electric  grill,  direct  extractor  hood,  electric  deep-fryer,  ceramic  hob. 

Examples  for  a  unique  collection  of  built-in  kitchen  appliances. 


If  your  tastes  are  somewhat  special,  take  a  good  look  at  the  new 
built-in  kitchen  appliances  from  Gaggenau.  You'll  find  that  each  of  them 
features  an  unequalled  combination  of  functionality,  high  quality  materials, 
superior  workmanship,  and  the  sheer  beauty  of  clean  design.  Which  is  in 
fact  why  Gaggenau's  built-in  kitchen  equipment  has  merited  the  Good 
Design  Award  so  frequently. 

The  new  line  from  Gaggenau  is  uniquely  geared  toward  cooking  with 
a  difference.  Take  the  built-in  oven,  for  instance,  or  the  built-in  gas  hob,  the 
glass  ceramic  hob,  the  electric  barbecue  grill,  the  electric  deep  fryer,  the 
hob  ventilator,  the  exhaust  hood,  or  the  automatic  dishwasher.  All  of  these 
units  are  patently  different  from  your  common,  garden  variety  appliances. 
They're  unmistakably  Gaggenau  -  and  they're  made  in  Germany. 
Would  you  like  to  learn  more  about  Gaggenau?  If  so  the  new 
comprehensive  brochure  is  yours  by  sending  $5  to  Gaggenau  USA  Cor- 
poration, Dept.  C-1,5  Commonwealth  Avenue, Woburn,  Massachusetts  01801. 

The  Difference  is  Gaggenau 
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-  the  pride  of  the  MONTBLANC  Collection  -  is  probably 

the  most  famous  writing  instrument  of  our  times.  Representing 

the  best  in  design,  it  combines  technical  excellence  and 

perfeci  styling  -  from  the  piston-filling  system  to  the  14  carat 

gold  nib  and  the  gold-plated  fittings. 
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MEISTERSTUCK  „EN  VOGUE" 
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Burgundy  red.  Representing  the  best  in  design,  it  combines 

technicu   excellence  and  perfect  styling  —  from  the  piston-filling 

system  tc    he  14-carat  golo  nib  and  the  gold-plated  fittings. 
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Western  Americana,  Literature,  Fine  Printing,  Bindings  and  Manuscripts 
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NOBLESSE 

The  jewel  of  the  Montblanc  collection.  Gold  or  silver  plated  surfaces 

with  a  diamond  pin-stripe  cut.  Or  Montblanc  high-gloss 

lacquer  in  jet  black,  Bordeaux  red  or  midnight  plue.  Classic  nib  of 

18-carat  gold  with  ornamental  engraving.  Noblesse  —  the  return  of 

style  and  elegance.  Montblanc  —  the  art  of  writing. 


Exclusive  U  S  and  Canadian  Representative 
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lb  some  extent,  every  issue  of 
this  magazine  deals  with  connois- 
seurship.  The  one  in  your  hands 
goes  further;  it  is  dedicated  to 
today's  new  spirit  of  connoisseur- 
ship  and  to  some  of  the  most  tal- 
ented and  knowledgeahle  search- 
ers for  quality  in  the  world.  We 
have  found  that  a  connoisseur  no 
longer  is  purely  and  solely  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  fine  or  decorative 
arts,  a  scholar  peering  through  a 
loupe  at  some  work  of  art.  Now 
connoisseurship  also  involves  an 
open  and  generous  attitude  about 
life  and  a  sort  of  exhilarating  per- 
sonal crusade. 

Example  is  better  than  pre- 
cept, so  when  you  read  about  our 
grand  masters  of  contemporary 
connoisseurship,  you  will  notice 
the  traits  they  share.  They  are 
deliberately  and  vigorously  cre- 
ative. All  of  them  have  success- 
fully widened  the  boundaries  of 
the  game.  They  come  from  all 
walks  of  life,  ranging  from  a 
prince  who  is  ensconced  in  a  host 
of  castles  and  grand  houses  so 
replete  with  art  treasures  that  no 
one — not  even  he — knows  how 
many  "goodies"  he  possesses,  to 
an  expert  on  untried,  young 


horses  that,  depending  upon  their 
"character,"  may  or  may  not  be- 
come the  world's  fastest  race- 
horses. You  will  meet  twenty-two 
museum  directors  confronting  a 
terrible  question,  the  woman 
with  the  greenest  thumb  in  Great 
Britain  (she  advocates  "con- 
trolled abandon"  in  her  spectacu- 
lar garden),  and  a  cook  who 
eschews  trendiness  to  seek  in 
fresh  food  an  essential  goodness 
and  meaning. 

Some  of  our  contemporary 
connoisseurs  are  scholars,  pa- 
tient, contemplative,  cerebral. 
Others  are  like  natural  athletes 
who  pull  off  the  near-impossible 
with  an  almost  unthinking  reac- 
tion of  nerve  ends  and  viscera. 
Each  one  is  dedicated  to  the 
search  for  what  is  genuine,  excel- 
lent, and  lasting.  But  do  not 
expect  them  to  explain  their 
methods.  Contemplate  instead 
their  successes.  I  don't  think  you 
will  soon  forget  the  artist  in  per- 
fumes who  creates  by  her  emo- 
tions (and  who  herself  has  been 


likened  to  the  scent  of  tomato 
leaf — "young,  and  a  little  acid"). 
And  1  think  you  will  enjoy  the 
experience  of  the  Brahmin  bank- 
er from  Buffalo  who  has  collected 
contemporary  painting  better 
than  practically  anyone  else — 
and  solely  for  "fun." 
What  can  we  learn  from  the 
examples  of  the  new  connois- 
seurship? 

Nothing  is  impeccable. 
Qet  rid  quickly  0/  what  you're 
dissatisfied  with. 
Play  your  hunches;  intelligence 
and  research  are  only  part  of  it. 
There's  bound  to  he  something 
great  in  the  attic. 
Qo  against  the  grain. 


Smell  it,  feel  it,  touch  it. 

Having  too  much  is  not  always  a 

problem. 

Kitsch  is  worth  a  second  glance. 

What's  outrageously  fashionable 

may  even  be  good. 

The  collecting  of  things  that 

don't  take  up  much  room  means 

you  can  pick  up  your  goodies  and 

run. 

Connoisseurship  is  an  inexact 

science. 

— T.H. 
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MY  EYE 


bv  Thomas  Hoving 


Promise  and 


Performance 


In  the  magazine  business,  every  wetk, 
you  encounter  a  blizzard  of  press  re- 
leases. Most  are  breathlessly  hyping 
some  personality,  movie,  art  show,  or 
product  that  turns  out  to  be  99  percent 
hot  air:  an  invitation  to  spend  a  week 
cruising  some  strange  river  in  Southeast 
Asia;  a  private  offer  for  you  to  buy  a  "cus- 
tom-made  automobile — only  six  will  be 
manufactured"  for  a  mere  $200,000;  the 
announcement  that  a  certain  performance 
artist  will  dispense  bird  calls  for  thirty 
hours  straight;  the  news  of  the  latest  pro- 
duction of  the  Slapdash  Mint — in  quarter 
size  and  in  pewter  ("lovingly  made  by  our 
craftsmen");  and  bunches  of  mimeo- 
graphed "special  and  exclusive"  invita- 
tions to  film  screenings.  I  speed-read  every 
one.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that  every 
week  I  dig  out  something  marvelous. 

Just  the  other  day  I  learned,  only  by 
press  release,  of  what  will  undoubtedly  be 
one  of  the  premier  art  exhibitions  of  the 
half  century.  No  fooling!  It's  called  "Age 
of  Chivalry:  Art  in  Plantagenet  England 
1200-1400,"  and  it  will  be  on  view  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  in  London,  from 
November  to  early  March.  The  Planta- 
genets  ruled  England  from  1154  to  1399, 
during  an  unequaled  flourishing  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  majority  of  works  will  come  from 
English  parish  churches,  cathedrals,  and 
regional  museums,  which  it  would  take 


some  twenty  years  of  constant  traveling  to 
see.  There  will  be  over  600  pieces:  stained- 
glass  windows  and  precious  jewels,  sump- 
tuous embroideries  and  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, large  sculptures  of  both  wood  and 
stone  and  intimate  carved  ivories.  I've 
already  booked  passage! 

Some  months  ago  I  was  about  to  toss  a 
slick  press  release  for  Cadillac's  Allante,  a 
two-seat  "ultra-luxury  roadster"  with 
coachwork  designed  by  Pininfarina  of  Ita- 
ly, shipped  to  Detroit  in  specially  modified 
747s.  Give  me  a  break,  I  thought.  But  the 
photographs  made  me  take  another  look. 
No  automobile  could  be  that  sleek,  I  said 
to  myself,  and  I  chuckled  at  the  chain  of 
press  release-ese:  "Aerodynamically  effi- 
cient." "Spirited  driving."  "Orthopedic 
support." 

You  can  guess  what  happened  next.  I 
got  my  hands  on  an  Allante — a  gold  one — 
and  had  a  test  drive.  The  press  release  was 
too  restrained.  Those  slick  photographs 
didn't  do  justice  to  the  extraordinary  beau- 
ty of  the  detailing.  Everything  is  fitted 
together  as  if  on  an  eighteenth-century 
snuffbox.  I  performed  the  test  drive  in 
downtown  Detroit,  not  at  some  track.  The 
car  attracted  half  a  dozen  thumbs-up  signs, 
even  from  a  traffic  cop,  and  ghosted 
through  the  potholed  streets  with  hardly  a 
bump.  Super-duper! 

A  good  20  percent  of  press  releases  these 
days  deal  with  awards.  Apart  from  nick- 
names, I  can't  think  of  anything  that 
makes  me  more  suspicious — especially  the 
industry  and  product  awards.  Thus,  I 
recoiled  slightly  when  the  Rolex  watch 
company  sent  along  a  mammoth  press 
release  proclaiming  the    1987   Rolex 


Awards  for  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 

Before  chucking  the  accompanying 
book,  I  flipped  through,  and  an  hour  later  I 
was  still  immersed.  No  wimp  could  ever 
hope  to  win  a  "spirit  of  enterprise"  award. 
You  have  to  be  bold,  imaginative,  dy- 
namic— and  willing  to  go  unrecognized  for 
years.  The  awards  committee  had  pub- 
lished both  the  achievements  of  the 
winners  and  239  other  projects  they  felt 
deserved  institutional  support. 

I  read  about  a  French  taxi  driver  who  in 
the  last  twenty  years  has  become  a  self- 
taught  authority  on  Asian  beetles;  about  a 
Japanese  who  believes  we  can  turn  back 
the  wheel  of  evolution  and  reproduce 
extinct  forms  of  life;  about  an  Argentinian 
self-employed  furniture  designer  who  has 
invented  a  plastic-and-aluminum  stretch- 
er carrying  oxygen  and  surgical  equip- 
ment, which  can  be  backpacked  into  inac- 
cessible places.  One  of  the  honorees,  Nan- 
cy Lee  Nash,  has  come  up  with  an  intrigu- 
ing way  of  enhancing  conservation  educa- 
tion by  studying  the  Buddhist  perception 
of  nature.  And  I  read  about  a  beautiful  and 
wondrous  project  to  protect  the  world's 
bats,  which  turn  out  to  be  crucial  to  the 
globe's  environment. 

Fascinating!  A  press  release  that  de- 
livers the  goods,  and  a  book  full  of  deeds, 
hopes,  and  dreams  that  make  you  aware  of 
the  amount  of  ingenuity,  dedication,  and 
concern  out  there.  If  you're  interested  in 
obtaining  the  book,  you  might  try  the 
office  of  the  president,  Rolex  Watch 
U.S.A.  (212-758-7700). 

What's  uncanny  about  the  press-release 
habit?  The  moment  you're  about  to  throw 
one  away  is  the  time  to  look  again.  □ 
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LDSMOBILE  TOURING  SEDAN. 
EXHILARATION  IN 
THE  SIMPLE  ACTOF  DRIVING. 

"What  weVe  engineered  with  the  new  Touring  Sedan, 
plain  and  simple  is  a  true       «Each  whed  has  its  own  suspension  systei 

world-class  road  car"         with  each  system  being  totally  isolated  from  tht 

body  to  promote  a  smooth  ride,  a| 
responsive  handlir 


"During  hard  braking, 
brake  pressure  corrects  as  conditions 
"equire,  providing  smooth,  anti-lock 
braking  power." " 


rX>% 


Let's  ge  it 
:ne 


,  togethei 
buckle  up. 

QUALITY COMMmtM  PiAN  K 

See  your  OldsmoDiie  dealer  lor  trie  termsana 
conditions  o(  tnis  limited  warranty. 


The  car's  full-analog-gage 
instrument  panel  has  a  definite  internation; 
flavor  to  it.  So,  we  went  to  Germany  for  a 
rare  walnut  burl  with  which  to  frame  it; 


"Seating  areas  are  leather.  Front 
j  kets  adjust  14  ways-not  only  for 
tfort,  but  also  for  front,  side,  and 
bar  support." 


"The  Electronic  Control 
Module  constantly  adjusts  the  fuel 
mixture  based  on  second-by- 
second  changes  in 
engine  temperature 
and  speed,  throttle 
position,  and  incoming 
air  mass  for  optimum 
performance." 

"Cornering  is 
remarkable.  The  reason 
is  the  larger  stabilizer 
bars  and  higher  spring 
rates  of  our  FE3 
suspension" 


"With  3.8  liter  displacement  and 
sequential  fuel  injection,  the  new 
3.8  SFI 3800  V6  engine,  built 
at  GM's  powertrain  facility 
in  Flint,  Michigan, 

provides  excellent 
performance." 


'  We  Ve  put  so  much  quality  into  this 
'  the  powertrain  is  warranted  for  6 years  or 
000  miles,  and  outer-body  rust-through 
Section  is  up  to  6  years  or  a  hundred 
usand  miles" 


From  the  engineers  at 
Oldsmobile...the  essence  of  quality 
in  the  1 988  Olds  Touring  Sedan. 

For  more  information  on  this 
remarkable  automobile,  send  for 
a  free  catalog.  Wfite:  Olds  Touring 
Sedan  Catalog,  RO.  Box  14238, ' 
Lansing,  Michigan  48901 . 

H 

IK 

OLDSMOBILE  QUALITY 
FEEL  IT 


CONNOISSEUR'S   WORLD 


'  little  mural  to  match  the  bedspread:  Perseus  rescuing  a  monster-mashed  Andromeda;  at  the  Met. 


Bedroom  Fantasies 

For  the  i  st  rime  since  1949,  the  Metro- 
politan Museui  i  has  put  on  display  seven- 
teen exceeding  ^ne  Roman  wall  paint- 
ings from  Boscotrecase — a  first-century 
B.C.  country  estate  located  south  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  The  Fiat  mogul  Giovanni 
Agnelli  recently  gave  the  money  to  restore 


and  reinstall  the  Boscotrecase  frescoes  in 
the  museum's  Cypriot  Gallery. 

Boscotrecase  was  owned  by  Agrippa,  an 
important  supporter  ot  Augustus  in  his  rise 
to  power  as  the  first  Roman  emperor; 
Agrippa  was  also  married  to  Augustus's 
adored  daughter,  Julia.  The  wall  paintings 
at  Boscotrecase  were  begun  about  one  year 
aftei  Agrippa's  death,  in  12  B.C.,  and  exe- 


cuted under  his  widow's  supervision.  Thev 
document  an  important  change  in  paint- 
ing in  the  transition  from  republican  to 
imperial  Rome,  from  treating  the  wall  as  a 
deep,  complex  space  to  treating  it  as  a  flat 
surface,  depicting  large  areas  of  mono- 
chrome color  with  delicate  architectural 
detail  or  mvthological  scenes  set  in  atmo- 
spheric landscapes. 

The  Metropolitan's  frescoes  all  came 
from  three  cubicuLi.  or  bedrooms,  at  Bos- 
cotrecase. The  east  wall  of  Room  19  tells 
the  dramatic  story  of  Perseus  and  Androm- 
eda: she  chained  to  a  rock  and  exposed  to  a 
sea  monster;  he  flying  in  to  the  rescue.  The 
"Central  Pavilion  with  Landscape  Vi- 
gnette," from  Room  15,  includes  not  only 
unique  portrait  medallions  of  both  Julia 
and  Augustus's  second  wife,  Livia,  but  also 
a  rustic  architectural  fragment  floating 
dreamlike  in  the  center  of  the  black  panel. 
Further  confounding  reality  and  illusion, 
the  panel's  frieze — supported  on  impossi- 
blv  slender  columns — appears  to  fold  back 
into  the  wall;  as  though  illuminated  from  a 
natural  source,  the  columns  themselves 
appear  to  cast  shadow's  in  directions  con- 
sistent with  the  room's  actual  southern 
orientation.  Removed  from  Room  15  is  a 
painting  entitled  Egyptiamzing  Scene  and 
Pair  of  Swans;  since  swans  were  a  symbol 
associated  with  Augustus,  this  mural  may 
well  have  been  made  for  the  great  emper- 
or's own  eyes.  Located  between  the  Metro- 
politan's Great  Hall  and  the  museum  res- 
taurant, the  Boscotrecase  wall  paintings 
are  well  worth  more  than  a  passing  glance. 
These  frescoes  aren't  just  sophisticated 
and  daring;  they're  da::ling. 

— Sand\  Heck 
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Roman  radical  chic:  detail  from  Room  15. 


(( William  Doyle)) 

V        GALLERIES         J 


Auction:  Wednesday,  January  20  at  10  a.m. 
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Important 

17th  &  18th  Century 

English  &  Continental 

Furniture  and  Decorations 

including  Old  Master  Paintings, 

Georgian  Silver, 

Tapestries  and  Rugs 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


NICOLAES  ELIAS  PICKENOY 

(Dutch  1590-1656) 

"Portrait  of  a  Gentleman:  One  of  a  Pair" 

Oil  on  panel,  dated  1641 

44  x  32!/2  inches 


Louis  XVI  mahogany  commode  by  J.  V  Weber. 
Fourth  Quarter  of  the  18th  Century. 
Ex-collection  of  Mrs.  Charles  Wrightsman. 


afwf 


For  further  information,  contact 
Brian  Smith  or  Alison  Wheeler  (Furniture  &  Decorations) 
Elaine  Banks  (Paintings). 


175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


YOUR  SEARCH 

FOR  A  PERFECT  CUP  OF  COFFEE 

ENDED  IN  GiMX,  SWEDEN 

MORE  THAN  100  YEARS  AGO. 


[  l  U'l     '//','  /«„',;// 
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A  great  cup  of  coffee  is  a  revelation. 
Once  you've  tasted  it  —  perhaps  on  a  trip 
abroad  —  you  know  you've  experienced 
one  of  life's  true  pleasures.  And  ever  after, 
you  long  for  that  same  superb  taste  again. 
But  hard  as  you  search,  you  can't  seem  to 
find  it.  Even  the  flavor  of  coffee  sold  in 
gourmet  shops  doesn't  quite  live  up. 
Fortunately,  a  Swede  named  Victor 
Theodor  Engwall  felt  the  same  way.  In  1853,  as  he 
watched  ships  sail  into  the  port  of  Gavle  piled  high  with 
bags  of  coffee  from  all  over  the  world,  he  made  a  vow.  He 
decided  to  create  the  perfect  cup  of  coffee.  It  soon  became 
an  obsession. 

Day  after  day.  month  after  month,  he  experimented  — 
sorting  the  African,  the  Central  and  South  .American 
beans.  Hour  after  hour,  he  roasted  and  blended,  tested  and 
tasted.  Stubbornly  he  worked  until  at  last  he  achieved  a 
u'end  of  perfection:  Gevalia  Kaffe.  Rich,  full-bodied,  without 
bitterness.  As  good  in  the  cup  as  fine  coffee  smells  at  the 
moment  of  grinding. 

They  say  that  one  chilly  day,  King  Gustav  V  sailed  into 
Gavle  and  Uu f  ed  it.  So  impressed  was  he  that  from  then  on, 
Gevalia  was  a{  ><  tinted  coffee  purveyor  to  His  Majesty  and  the 


Royal  Court  of  Sweden.  Today,  the  family  company  contim 
this  tradition  of  stubborn  insistence  on  perfection. 

In  Sweden,  Gevalia  is  the  most  popular,  most  belovet 
coffee.  That's  quite  an  achievement  since  Swedes  are 
extremely  sophisticated  about  coffee  and  feel  as  passioi 
ately  about  it  as  the  French  do  fine  wine. 

FINE  COFFEE  IS  LIKE  FINE  WINE 

But  then,  in  many  ways,  making  Gevalia  is  very  much 
like  making  a  great  chateau  wine.  Each  bean  is  crucial  t 
the  balance  of  flavors.  For  instance,  Kenyan  AA  brings 
body  and  honey-like  sweetness  to  the  blend.  Guatemala 
high-grown  contributes  a  well-rounded  richness;  Costa 
Rican,  a  delightful  acidity.  The  Santos  bean  of  Brazil  adci 
smoothness  and 
a  special  bonding 
ability. 

.Altogether,  it 
takes  up  to  6 
varieties  of  the 
rarest 

arabica  beans 
blended  and 
balanced  with 


io  create  the  high  flavor  notes, 
[tuances,  the  fine  aromatics  in     S„ 

a  shipment  of  coffee  is  sent  to 

;alia's  tasting  expert  evaluates 

[r  itself,  but  also  for  the  way  it 

^h  the  other  varieties.  Then, 

the  storerooms  out  come 

levalia  which  have  been  frozen 

1 7  years.  The  new  Gevalia  is 

"the  old  Gevalia  to  make  sure  it 

|ne.  In  that  way,  Gevalia 

'beautiful  consistency  of  flavor  year  after  year. 

'  another  secret  to  Gevalia's  flavor:  its  impeccable 

j    freshness.  Special  Swedish  machines  roast 
the  beans  in  just  6  minutes— twice  as  fast  as 

1  most  roasters— to  preserve  the  subtle  aro- 

!  matics  so  easily  burned  off  and  lost  during 
longer  roasting.  Then,  to  avoid  oxygen 
damage,  the  roasted  beans  are  speeded 
through  inner  passageways  to  be  sealed  in 

y  golden  foil  pouches  within  seconds.  Because 

t  even  the  finest  whole  beans  rapidly  grow  stale 
when  exposed  to  air,  as  in  gourmet  shop  bins. 

i     WHOLE  BEAN,  GROUND  - 

'LAR  &  NATURALLY  DECAFFEINATED 


you  prefer  — in  a  variety  of  full-bodied  roasts.  But  perhaps 
the  biggest  revelation  is  Gevalia  Decaffeinated.  Caffeine 
is  removed  naturally  by  gently  soaking  the  beans  in  water, 
then  treating  them  with  the  very  same  elements  that  put 
the  effervescence  in  sparkling  water.  The  result:  coffee 
that  maintains  full  coffee  flavor.  Drinking  decaffeinated  is 
no  longer  a  compromise. 

A  REGAL  BRIBE 

As  beans  of  Gevalia's  quality 
are  extremely  expensive  and  not 
available  in  mass  market  quan- 
tities, the  only  way  to  obtain  a 
trial  supply  of  Gevalia  Kaffe  is 
directly  from  our  Import  Ser- 
vice. Just  fill  out  the  attached 
reply  form.  We  will  also  send  you 
the  handsome  white  ceramic 
Regal  Gevalia  Kaffe  Canister 
embossed  in  gold  with  the  Royal 
Crest  of  Sweden.  (Retail  value: 
$18.00.)  It  is  yours  free  with  trial 
membership. 

Now,  at  last,  your  search  for  a 
great  cup  of  coffee  has  ended 
here  in  Gavle.  The  Swedes 
have  known  that  for 


v 
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Jffe  comes  whole  bean  —  we  will  grind  it  for  you  if       years. 

i  LIA  KAFFE  A  SWEDISH  OBSESSION. 

i  Engwall  &  Co  If  reply  lorm  is  missing,  tor  lull  details  please  write  Io  Gevalia  Katie  Import  Service  Depl  W,  PO  Box  5223.  Clifton.  N  J  0701S  Or  call  t  -800-4' 


CONNOISSEUR'S   WORLD 


Williams  the 


Conqueror 


In  good  hands:  an  akua- 
ba  at  the  NMAA . 


"Install  it  side- 
ways," said  Sylvia 
H.  Williams,  star- 
tling the  curators 
around  her.  Just 
before  the  Sep- 
tember opening  of 
the  National  Mu- 
seum of  African 
Art,  on  Washing- 
ton's  National 
Mall,  staff  mem- 
bers had  been  sty- 
mied by  how  to 
place  a  newly  ac- 
quired akua-ba,  a 
two-sided  fertility 
symbol  of  woman 
and  child.  Quick- 
ly positioning  the 
work  sideways  in  a 
jutting  case,  Wil- 
liams made  good  on  her  unusual  idea.  In 
nearly  five  years  as  director  of  the  nation's 
only  museum  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
collection,  study,  and  exhibition  of  the  art 
of  sub-Saharan  Africa,  she  has  put  her 
small  and  large 
marks  on  the  col- 
lection and  its 
new  home,  at  the 
Smithsonian  (see 
Connoisseur's 
World,  Decem- 
ber 1987).  With 
her  mixture  of 
feisty  bluntness 
and  unflappable 
poise,  Williams 
has  galvanized 
American  aware- 
ness of  the  glories 
of  African  art. 

Former  curator 
of  African, 
Oceanic,  and 
New  World  arts  at 
the  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum, Williams 
refuse  :  to  compro- 
mise o  1  the  need 
to  disp  iy  only 
"  a  e  s  t  h  e  .  ally 
brilliant"  ol 
not  just  ones 
typify  a  style  01 
use.  "We  must  get 
the  finest  objects    NMAA  s  Sylvia  H.  Williams. 


before  people  and  work  them  with  skill 
and  integrity,"  says  Williams,  fifty-one, 
the  only  black  woman  with  the  rank  of 
museum  director  at  the  Smithsonian, 
which  absorbed  the  privately  founded  mu- 
seum in  1979.  She  is  proud,  for  example, 
of  having  assembled  one  of  the  country's 
finest  holdings  of  ivory  sculptures  from  the 
Congo.  Such  prized  objects  have  already 
given  new  character  to  a  collection  once 
overweighted  with  less-than-stellar  piec- 
es. "Sylvia's  taste  tends  toward  brilliant, 
smaller  pieces  with  fine  surfaces, "  observes 
the  associate  director  Roy  Sieber,  a  pio- 
neering scholar  of  African  art. 

Williams  prefers  concise  exhibitions; 
each  of  five  inaugural  shows  at  the  mu- 
seum contains  a  hundred  pieces  or  fewer. 
Topics  range  from  fifteenth-to-nine- 
teenth-century Benin  court  sculptures  to 
contemporary  strip-woven  textiles,  "so 
people  will  sense  the  variety  of  visual  tradi- 
tions in  African  art,"  notes  Williams.  She 
also  favors  polemical  exhibitions,  like  one 
of  mostly  nonfigurative  "objects  of  use,"  to 
explode  fallacies  about  African  art.  "Peo- 
ple should  understand  that  everything  in 
Africa  >s  not  sculpture  for  ritual  purposes, " 
she  says  with  characteristic  intensity. 
Forthcoming  exhibitions  will  cover  Afri- 
can musical  instruments,  nomadic  art  and 
architecture,  and  African  gold — which, 
surprisingly,  has  never  been  done  before. 

The  African  museum's  debut  on  the 
Mall  strikes  a  powerful  chord  among  black 
Americans,  although  some  Washington 
community  leaders  rue  the  loss  of  local 
focus  in  the  museum's  new  role.  "But  it's  a 
national  museum  now.  Everyone  will  see 
African  art  in  a  totally  new  vein  because  of 
it,"  says  Amina  Dickerson,  president  oi 
Chicago's  Du  Sable  Museum  of  African- 
American  History.  Williams  sees  the  mu- 
seum's special  meaning  for  blacks — "en- 
thusiasm, a  sense  of  pride,  a  sense  ot  his- 
tory"— but  she  adds,  "We  don't  drive  to 
any  one  segment.  The  storv  ot  African  art 
isn't  really  known  yet."    — Daniel  Cohen 

Art  and  the  Crash 

Those  who  recently  put  money  into  art  are 
now  wondering  whether  the  Wall  Street 
collapse  last  October  means  they  stand  to 
lose  their  shirt  or  just  part  ot  it.  There  were 
times  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  when 
investors  piled  into  ^old,  coins,  stamps, 
and  even  art  hoping  tor  protection  against 
inflation  and  tailing  share  prices.  But  the 
argument  that  art  is  the  safe  refuge  for 
investors  at  times  of  economic  upheaval 
doe--  not  hold  up — especially  today. 
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As  usual,  there  will  be  exceptional  de- 
mand for  exceptional  works  of  art;  but  in 
the  mainstream  of  the  market  things  will 
be  different,  for  if  investors  suddenly  lose 
half  the  value  of  their  shares,  99  percent  of 
them  will  decide  to  pass  up  that  Rem- 
brandt etching,  that  Georgian- silver,  or 
that  little  Meissen  dish  that  they  had  been 
close  to  buying.  People  may  talk  of  art's 
having  a  magical  quality,  but  it  has  no 
magical  power  to  defy  market  forces.  If 
demand  for  art  falls,  then  prices  for  art 
must  fall  too. 

What  happened  in  1929?  Some  sectors 
did  crash:  English  eighteenth-century  por- 
traits by  Romney  and  Gainsborough 
dropped  by  around  80  percent;  nine- 
teenth-century paintings  by  Millet,  Alma- 
Tadema,  and  even  Turner  also  fell  sharp- 
ly. Dutch  old  masters  of  the  caliber  of 
Rembrandt  held  up  well;  so  did  important 
Italian  artists  in  the  Raphael  and  Botticelli 
league.  But  it  was  then  that  the  Barbizon 
school  was  given  a  shove  along  its  long 
decline,  though  the  Impressionists  and 
Postimpressionists  stood  firmer.  It  was  no 
time  to  be  selling,  and  owners  of  top-class 
artworks  held  on. 

Remember,  though,  that  all  previous 
recessions  in  the  art  market  were  later  seen 
as  great  buying  opportunities.  In  the  eco- 
nomic turmoil  of  193 1 ,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment was  strapped  for  foreign  exchange. 
Andrew  Mellon  saw  his  opening  and 
bought  for  $7  million  a  group  of  twenty- 
one  magnificent  paintings,  including 
works  by  Rembrandt,  Raphael,  and  Ve- 
lazquez. However  far  the  Dow  falls  in 
1988,  there  won't  be  any  bargain  Rem- 
brandts  this  time.  Still,  if  the  art  market 
keeps  sliding,  whatever  you  go  for  will 
seem  a  terrific  buy  when  the  next  boom 
comes  around.  — Robin  Duthy 
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Little  Switzerland. 

The  Jewel 
of  the  Caribbean. 


Come  bask  in  the  beauty  of 
incredible  duty-free  prices  on  fine 
jewelry.  Including  exclusive  designs 
from  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  You 
can  also  shop  for  the  world's  finest 
china,  crystal,  and  watches.  At 
savings  that  have  become  legendary. 

Send  $5.00  for  our  catalog  before 
you  visit  us.  Call  1-800-524-2010 
toll-free  for  more  information.  All 
major  credit  cards  accepted. 

St.  Thomas  •  St.  Croix  •  St.  Martin  •  St.  Barth 
Puerto  Rico  •  Aruba  •  Curacao 
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Before  There 


Were  Postcards 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  hordes  of  classi- 
cophilic  milords  converged  upon  an  unsus- 
pecting Italy,  eager  to  commune  with  the 
glories  of  ancient  Rome  and  sample  the 
discreet  charms  of  the  contesse.  Recover- 
ing from  Grand  Tour  mania  with  typical 
acumen,  Romans,  Venetians,  and  Nea- 
politans simultaneously  invented  the  sou- 
venir-picture industry  and  were  thus  ahle 
to  separate  milord  from  some  of  his  ample 
sterling.  But  that's  just  the  thumbnail 
sketch;  go  see  "Eighteenth-Century  Views 
of  Italy  from  Italian  Private  Collections" 
(at  the  Palazzo  Reale,  in  Milan,  until  Jan- 
uary 17)  for  Belottos,  Guardis,  Canalet- 
tos,  and  other  masterworks  of  the  pictur- 
esque view.  — R.  K. 


Nobody  Doesnt 
Love  Marcel  D. 


The  only  serious  challenger  to  Picasso's 
title  of  Most  Influential  Artist  in  Our 
Time,  Marcel  Duchamp  would  recently 
have  been  one  hundred.  The  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art  has  been  celebrating  that 
fact,  as  well  as  another — that  it  has  the 
largest  and  best  holdings  of  Duchamp  in 
the  world — with  a  show  of  over  a  hundred 
paintings,   drawings,   ready-mades,   and 


A  capriccio  by  Antonio  Canaletto. 

other  Duchampiana,  entitled  "Apropos  of 
Marcel  Duchamp  1887/1987."  Possibly 
the  most  intriguing  work  on  display  will  be 
a  room-size  tableau  that  the  artist  worked 
on  in  secret  for  twenty  years  (1946-66) 
while  pretending  to  have  given  up  on  art. 
Go  and  see  Duchamp  as  he  dynamites  his 
way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  early  modern- 
ism and  leads  us  meandering  toward  the 
land  of  post-.  But  hurry;  the  show  is  up 
only  until  January  3.  — R.K. 


Putting  On  the  Dog 

When  Man  Raw  William  Wegman's  no- 
ble weimaraner,  died,  in  1982,  the  art 
world  lost  one  of  its  great  models.  Not 
since  Stieght:  photographed  O'Keeffe  had 
a  photographer  so  imaginatively  portraved 
his  beloved  over  the  course  of  so  many 
years.  Now  Wegman  is  photographing  Fay 
Ray — and  a  new  weimaraner  rises.  (The 
show  is  at  the  Pace/MacGill  Gallery, 
through  January-  16.) 

Wegman's  Man  Rav  was  a  kind  of  ca- 
nine Cindy  Sherman,  changing  persona 
with  even-  change  oi  accessories  (an  ele- 
phant with  tusks  and  a  gray-stocking 
trunk,  a  frog  with  flippers  and  Ping-Pong- 
ball  eyes)  in  a  comic  search  for  identity. 
Fay  Ray  also  tests  the  absurdist  limits  of 
role  playing,  whether  in  trying  on  roller 
skates,  carrying  a  stuffed  monkey  on  her 
back,  or  impersonating  an  Afghan  hound 


The  Bride  . . . ,  by  Duchamp,  in  Philadelphia. 


The  Man  is  dead!  Fay  on  Board,  by  William  Wegman.  Long  live  the  Fay! 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Explore  Europe 

And  Spend  Every  Momen 

tion  On\Acation. 


unpacking.  Rediscover 
Europe  by  sea,  on  Cunard. 

Only  Cunard  lets  you 
visit  the  Continent's  most 
picturesque  and  hard-to- 
reach  spots  in  supreme 
comfort  and  in  your  choice 

filing  luxury— aboard 
superliner  Queen  Elizabeth 
2,  the  classic  Vistafjord  or 
the  yacht-like  Sea  Goddess. 

Following  her  $130- 
million  transformation, 
QE2  boasts  an  all-new 

Center  and  outdoor 
Whirlpool  Baths, 
lavishly  redone  restaurants, 
a  state-of-the-art  Grand 
Lounge  and  an  interna- 
tional range  of  luxury  bou- 
tiques. With  all  this  and 


.ore— a  complete  casino,  a 
isco  under  the  Magro- 
ome  and  the  celebrate 

"Golden  Door  Spa  at  Sc 
QE2  is  tmly  Tomorrow's 

Superliner  Today.™ 
On  the  classic  Vi 

fjord  (shown),  ] 


f  --sitting  dining 
and  free  access  to  the  famed 
"Golden  Door  Spa  ii 
with  indoor  and  oi 
pools,  a  sauna,  gyi 
whirlpool  baths. 


by-course  service  in  the  pr 
:y  of  your  suite-room 
Itineraries  of  seven 
/s  include  Scandinavi 
no  North  Cape,  the  Baltic, 
the  British  Isles,  the  West 
Coast  of  Europe,  the  French 
Riviera,  Italy,  Greece  and 
West  Africa.  Between  the 
U.S.  and  Europe,  Cunard 
offers  the  ultimate  in  trap' 
atlantic  travel— one  way  i 
superliner  luxury  on  QE. 
the  other  way  in  supersonic 
luxury  on  British  Airways' 


For  days  and  nights  as  Concorde.  For  details— and 

ifullv  unstructured  as  information  on  advance- 


blissfully  unstructured  as  information  on  a> 

,K,>t"  ""  a  friend's  yacht,  purchase  savings 

.  .J  intimacy  of  Sea  your  travel  agent 

Goddess  life.  Roam  Euro-  &  registered  in  Great 
pean  yacht  havens  in  the 

company  of  57  other  like-  tered  in  Norway. 
minded  couples,  dining 
when  and  with  whom  you 

please  or  enjoying  course-  ql-ctn  eiizam™  2  •  sm.af 
■ 


registered  in  (ire.it  Britain,  Vis- 
tafjord registered  in  the  H.ilmmas.  Se,t 
<  itiddess  1  and  Sea  Goddess  II  regis- 
tered in  Norway.  '  1967  CUNARD 


QUffiN  Ell7A«Fn(2  ■  SacaIJdRD-  VlSTAFIOKD 

Sea  Goddess  I  ■  Sea  Goddess  II 


Cunard,  Box  999,  Farmingdale, 
NY  11737. 

Rush  me,  free,  the  brochure,  Vis- 
tafjord  &  QE2  Europe  Cruises, 
including  Sea  Goddess  Life  (Q1024). 
Send  me  the  following  video- 
tape^); delivery,  4  to  6  weeks.  I 


enclose  a  check  for  58.95  each, 
payable  to  "Ocean  Services." 

D  Vistafjord  video 

D  Sea  Goddess  video 

□  QE2  video  (available  Jan.,  1988) 

3  VHS  version     □  BETA  version 


MY  TRAVEL  ACEN'T 


K   35001 


RESORT  TO  A  TRADITION 
OF  EXCELLENCE 


1>urnberry...an  internationally- 
renowned  island  paradise  steeped 
in  a  tradition  of  majestic  beauty  and  a 
sophisticated  elegance,  that  tran-  ^- 
scends  the  ordinary.  Resort  to  a  £ 
tradition  of  excellence  with  our    S 


24  Multi-Surfaced  Tennis  Courts  •  Two 
18-hole  Championship  Golf  Courses 
Internationally  Acclaimed  Spa  •  The 
^  Renowned  Monaco  Dining  Room 
»  A  Marina  •  Magnificent  Ocean 
5  Club  •  Deluxe  Accommodations 


Tiirnbertylsle  Jiictit  and  Country  Club 

19735  Tumberry  Wa>:  No.  Miami,  Florida  33180,  TbU  Free:  1-800-327-7028  In  Florida:  (305)  932-6200  Telex:  80-8013  AVTURN 


CONNOISSEUR'S   WORLD 

in  blond  wit:  and  habv  shoes.  Her  meta- 
morphoses remind  us  that  our  first  impres- 
sions of  who  people  (it  not  dogs)  are  and 
what  they  do  depend  heavily  on  fashion 
cues  and  props.  Wegman  today  is  more 
interested  in  subtler  questions  oi  portrai- 
ture: when  the  dog  poses  with  a  woman,  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  more 
beautiful  or  more  expressive. 

The  photographer,  entranced  with  the 
lush  colors  and  capabilities  of  twenty-by- 
twenty-rour-inch  Polaroid  film  format, 
creates  objects  of  beauty  even  in  a  comic 
context.  The  dog's  silvery-tan  coat  glows 
with  different  tints  against  pink,  beige,  or 
brown.  Fay  Ray  is  an  eloquent  heroine  for 
a  stylish  era:  good  bones  and  coloring,  the 
perfect  figure  for  clothes,  and  eager  for 
exposure.  What  a  bitch!  — Vicki  Goldberg 


Very  Movinq: 


Mark  Morris 


Most  people  would  not  go  to  the  opera  to 
see  a  good  ballet.  And  they  would  be 
right — unless  they  lived  in  Seattle.  The 
Seattle  Opera  has  taken  to  commissioning 
dances  from  the  hometown  boy  Mark 
Morris,  who,  at  thirty-one,  is  arguably  the 
most  gifted  young  choreographer  in  Amer- 
ica. Morris  loves  things  that  are  beautiful 
in  a  florid  sort  of  way,  and  that  includes 
opera.  Opera,  he  says,  is  "usually  done  so 
terribly  that  you're  scared  to  go  see  it,"  but 
when  it  is  good,  it  is  "the  perfect  thing — 
an  entirely  consuming  experience." 

Morris  has  already  done  two  commis- 
sions on  the  Seattle  Opera  stage:  for  Aula, 
a  /aux-Egyptian  triumphal  march  that 
must  certainly  be  the  tunniest  opera  ballet 
ever  created,  and,  for  Strauss's  Salome,  a 


The  great  dance  master  says,  "Bye  for  now!' 
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Antique  chimney  pieces,  classical 
sculpture,  antique  garden 
ornaments,  wrought  iron 
entrance  gates,  period 
panelled  rooms  and  modern 
figurative  sculpture. 


A  pair  of  English  18th  Century 

figures  ofputti  one  playing  a  flute 

the  other  holding  cymbals. 

Height:  31" 


We  have  almost  100  years 
experience  in  shipping 
antiques  all  over  the  world. 

Please  send  $10  for  brochure  to: 


Simon  P.  Hampton, 

Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge  (CO)  •  London  Road, 
Isleworth  •  Middx.  TW7  5BH  •  England. 
Tel:  001  144  1  560  7978  •  Telex  8951308 


HEATHROW  \      M4 


CENTRAL  LONDON 
EXIT  2 


#SY0N 
LODGE 


Syon  Lodge  is  also  open  at  weekends 


Situated  near  the  centre  of  London  en  route  to  Heathrow  Airport. 
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Wk 
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For  those 

whose  fortune  is 

well  earned. 

Now  an  exceptional  Swiss  banking 
tradition  has  arrived  in  the  United 
Suites:  Credit  Suisse  Calibre 
Private  Banking. 

Designed  specifically  for  those 
whose  considerable  wealth  or  income 
deserves  exclusive  attention: 

•  Creative  Lending 

•  US  and  Foreign  Investments 

•  The  Finest  Precious  Metals  Direct 
from  the  Source 

•  Securities  Brokerage  Services  at 
Lower  Cost* 

•  Global  Investment  Management* 

•  Worldwide  Network 

For  details,  call  (212)  612-8543 
or  write  to  us. 


PRIVATE  BANKING  DEPARTMENT 
100  Wall  Street,  New  York.  NY  10005 

'Provided  respectively  by  Swiss  American 
Securities  Inc  and  Credit  Suisse  Asset 
Management 
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In  Mussorgsky's  epic  Khovanshchina,  the  Met's  huge  stage  is  used  to  real  advantage. 


"Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils"  in  which  the 
English  soprano  Josephine  Barstow 
obliged  him  by  removing  everything  but  a 
G-string.  ("All  the  rental  opera  glasses 
were  rented  that  night,"  says  the  compa- 
ny's press  director,  Ernesto  Alorda.)  Now 
he  is  creating  for  his  own,  thirteen-mem- 
ber  company  the  dances  for  Seattle's  new 
production  of  Gluck's  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice  (the  premiere  is  January  16).  What  he 
will  do  with  the  "Dance  of  the  Blessed 
Spirits"  will  be  interesting  to  see;  though  a 
master  of  camp  irony,  he  is  also  touchingly 
at  home  with  beatitude.  As  for  the  "Dance 
of  the  Furies,"  if  it  is  a  solo  for  Morris,  as 
expected,  it  will  be  worth  a  walk  across  the 
city  on  your  knees,  for  Morris  is  a  tremen- 
dous soloist,  a  real,  live  fury. 

It  might  also  be  wise  to  go  see  him  now. 
This  summer,  to  the  extreme  distress  ot  a 
lot  ot  American  dance  tans,  Morris  and  his 
troupe  will  be  moving  to  Brussels,  where 
they  will  succeed  Maurice  Bejart's  Ballet  ot 
the  20th  Century  as  the  resident  company 
of  the  Theatre  Royal  de  la  Monnaie — in 
other  words,  as  Belgium's  national  ballet. 
How  Morns,  who  is  given  to  wearing  tur- 
quoise pedal  pushers  and  drop  earrings, 
will  take  to  the  famously  unhip  Belgian 
capital  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  may  be  an 
excellent  move.  He  and  his  dancers  will 
have,  tor  the  first  time,  a  stable  headquar- 
ters, access  to  three  theaters,  and  a  large 
orchestra.  In  other  words,  Morns,  now  in 
full  command  ot  his  powers,  will  have  a 
decent  situation  in  which  to  work,  rather 
than  dissipating  his  enetgies  with  tull-time 
touring.  — Joan  Ac  ocelli 


Connoisseur  Qoes 
to  the  Opera 

Here  is  a  selection  ot  outstanding  perfor- 
mances throughout  the  country  in  the 
coming  weeks: 


New  York:  The  Met  will  be  putting  on 
two  of  its  rare  productions  that  use  the 
huge  size  of  the  house  to  artistic  advan- 
tage. Debussv's  Pelleas  et  Melisandt  (Janu- 
ary 14,  18,  21,  26,  30  and  February  3)  and 
Mussorgsky's  Kho\ anshchina  (February  22. 
26  and  March  1.  4.  9,  12,  17,  21,  2m. 

The  stage  images  for  Debussy's  shadowy 
table  of  adultery  are  tapestries  woven  of 
night  and  gold.  Under  the  baton  of  James 
Levine,  the  brooding  splendors  of  the 
score  engulf  the  house.  This  year's  cast — 
led  by  Frederica  von  Stade,  Anthony 
Rolfe  Johnson,  and  Jose  van  Dam — should 
do  the  work  full  justice.  Khovanshchina,  an 
epic  of  political  and  religious  clashes  in 
seventeenth-century  Russia,  unfolds  in 
the  Met's  wide-open  spaces  with  somber 
symphonic  power,  in  uncluttered,  beauti- 
ful pictures  that  make  the  broad  outlines  of 
tangled  history  wonderfully  clear. 

Seattle:  Gluck's  Orphee  el  Eurydice  (Jan- 
uary 16,  17,  20,  22,  23),  in  the  rarely  per- 
formed  French  version,  with  a  tenor  hero 
(Vinson  Cole  alternating  with  Gran  Wil- 
son) rather  than  the  more  usual  mezzo 
soprano.  The  dances,  which  are  integral  to 
the  opera,  are  being  staged  by  Seattle's 
native  son  Mark  Morris,  toast  of  the  dance 
world.  (See  previous  article.) 

Philadelphia:  Mefisiojele  (January  18, 
22),  the  somewhat  academic  gloss  on 
Goethe's  Fausi  written  and  composed  by 
Arrigo  Boito  (better  known  as  Verdi's  last 
and  best  librettist) — worth  a  trip  on  this 
occasion  tor  Paata  Burchuladze,  the  vel- 
vet-voiced young  Russian  basso  whom  no 
less  an  authority  than  Herbert  von  Karajan 
has  compared  favorably  to  the  legendary' 
Feodor  Chaliapin. 

Houston:  Mozart's  Cosi  Fan  Tutte  (Jan- 
uary 21,  24,  27,  30  and  February  2,  5,  7, 
10),  with  two  winning  Scandinavian  Mo- 
zart i.ms  (Karita  Mattila,  as  Fiordiligi,  and 
Go>ta  Winbergh,  as  Ferrando)  leading  the 
cast. 
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HAMPTONS  GOLD. 

The  Hamptons   Where  dawn  streaks 
across  the  ocean,  Golden  Beach  and 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway  to  light 
sunny  days  brightened  by  life  in  Flor- 
ida's finest  private  club  With  cham- 
pagne brunches,  chance  encounters, 
tennis  triumphs,  cooling  breezes  and  a 
lifetime  of  golden  moments  recol- 
lected in  tranquility  by  the  pool   Need 
we  say  that  this  is  a  golden  opportu- 
nity? Come  greet  each  glorious  dawn 
from  a  spectacular  1  or  3 -bedroom 
residence   From  $200,000  to  $450,000 
Please  have  your  secretary  mention 
Crain's  when  phoning  or  writing 
Write  20281  East  Country  Club  Drive, 
North  Miami  Beach,  FL  33180 
Or  call  (305)  935-0106  for  directions 
to  the  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
Presented  by  The  Holiday  Organization 

A  more  colorful  Florida  doesn't  exist.  THE  HAMPTONS 

Located  at  Turnberry  Isle  Country  Club. 

This  is  not  a  complete  statement  For  complete  details  refer  to  documents  supplied  by  the  developer  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to  change 
without  notice  Architects,  Robert  M  Swedroe,  Architects  and  Planners,  A  I  A,  PA  Interior  design  of  public  spaces,  Richard  Levine  &  Associates 


ied  pieces 

Ttoocrabs^  mighty  warriors 
in  vivid  lavender*  apple  and 
emerald  green,  enrieh  the 
Dameron  Collection. 

The  classic  forms  of 
Oriental  painting  and 
calligraphy  are  admirably 
served  by  this  artful  lotus 
bowl  brush  J 

washer. 


H3"XW13" 


437  Madison  Avenue  (on  50th  Street)  New  Yoifc,  NY  10022  (212)  593-4880 


Furniture 
Company 
Incorporated 

Fine  English  Antique  Reproductions. 


This  versatile  66  " ' 
with  burl  edge-banding  and 
comfortable  upholstered  seating 
accommodates  six  for  dinner 
or  conference.  For  our  complete 
catalog,  send  $5  to:  P.O.  Box 
214043,  Dallas,  TX  75221-4043. 

High  Point  Showroom: 
B75  Market  Square. 
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Baltimore:  Flotow's  Manhu  (February 
11,  13,  15),  an  amiable,  sentimental 
romance  much  beloved  in  days  gone  by 
(Caruso  used  rosing  the  hit  song  in  Italian 
as  "M'appari,"  and  you  are  sure  to  recog- 
nize it  even  if  you  don't  collect  78s). 

Los  Angeles:  Britten's  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  (February  16,  17,  19,  20, 
21),  based  on  Shakespeare  and  graced  by 
the  extraordinary  countertenor  Jeffrey 
Gall  as  Oberon. 

And  back  in  New  York:  Opera  Orches- 
tra of  New  York  begins  its  season  of  operas 
in  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  Meyer- 
beer's Robert  le  Diable  (February  21),  a 
vehicle  for  the  pyrotechnics  of  the  bass 
Samuel  Ramey,  whose  role  encompasses 
every  kind  of  singing  imaginable.  OONY 
sells  out,  so  to  hear  the  performance,  you 
may  have  to  subscribe  to  the  full  season — 
no  hardship,  since  the  other  offerings  are 
noteworthy,  too.  Giordano's  Andrea  Che- 
nier  (March  13)  stars  Aprile  Millo,  arising 
American  soprano  opera  buffs  are  enjoying 
arguing  about,  and  Vyacheslav  Polozov,  a 
tenor  who  recently  defected  from  Russia 
and  sounds  as  if  he  will  be  very  useful  in  the 
West.  The  season's  last  offering  is  Jana- 
cek's  shattering  tragedy  ]endfa  (March 
30),  starring  Gabriela  Benackova,  proba- 
bly the  most  accomplished  lyric  soprano 
now  before  the  public.  This  concert  marks 
her  solo  American  appearance  of  the 
year.  — M.G. 


Shock  Values 


Sammy  and  Rosie  Get  Laid  means  to 
shock — as  the  title  implies.  The  new  film 
by  the  directing-writing  team  of  Stephen 
Frears  and  Hanit  Kureishi,  whose  first  col- 
laboration was  on  My  Beautiful  Laundrette, 
isn't  as  hypnotically  textured  as  its  prede- 
cessor. Thematically,  however,  it's  practi- 
cally a  sequel.  Laundrette  was  about  the 
tumult  of  England's  new  racial  mix;  the 
Pakistanis  and  the  white  working-class 
toughs  went  at  one  another  with  a  kind  of 
enraged  bewilderment.  They  knew  they 


Rosie  eyes  Danny  in  Freors's  giddy  new  film 
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WILLIAM  TOLLIVER 

remember  his  name  for  the  world  will 
not  be  able  to  forget  this  modern  master 


"  Perifields" 


With  these  premiere 
limited  edition  original 
lithographs,  you  can 
become  a  part  of  the 
emergence  of  the 
William  Tolliver. 

Tolliver's  mastery  of  color, 
harmony  and  design  is 
more  than  expressed  in 
the  tranquil  perspective 
of  his  personal  yet 
sensitive  nostalgia. 


TISTIC 


INVESTMENTS 
Fine  Art  Galleries 


"  Going  to  Church" 

NOW  ACCEPTING  ORDERS  FOR  THESE 

LIMITED  EDITION  ORIGINAL  LITHOGRAPHS 

Call  Toll  Free  Nationwide  1-800-323ARTS  Florida  1-800-446-ARTS 


RAY  GROVER 

and  LOU  BARON 

PROUDLY 

PRESENT 

THE 

ORIGINAL 

WINTER 

MIAMI  BEACH 

ANTIQUE  SHOW 

24th  YEAR 

JANUARY  29.  30, 31 
FEBRUARY  1.  2.  3.  1988 

MIAMI  BEACH 

CONVENTION 

CENTER 

MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

ADMISSION:  $5.00 

TICKETS  GOOD  FOR  6  DAYS 

SHOW  HOURS:  DAILY  1  TO  10  PM 

LAST  DAY  1  TO  6  PM 

PRODUCED  BY 

RAY  GROVER*  744-2 1st  AVE   SOUTH 

NAPLES,  FLORIDA  33940 

TELEPHONE  (813)  262-5096 

LOU  BARON  •  266-NE  70th  STREET 

MIAMI.  FLORIDA  33138 

TELEPHONE  (305)  754-4931 


JTor  Valentine's  Day 


A  Baccarat  Heart 

Gump's  is  pleased  to  offer  this  lead 
crystal  heart,  originally  designed  for 
us  by  Baccarat  of  France.  A  constant 
reminder  of  your  affection.  33A"  wide, 
V/a"  deep.  Beautifully  gift  boxed  with 
your  card.  $72.50 
Call  Toil-Free:  800-334-8677. 
Handling/delivery  charge  3.90.  Add  tax 
tor  delivery  in  CA  and  TX.  Major  credit 
cards  honored.  PO.  Box  890910,  Dept. 
M230,  Dallas.  TX  75389. 
Send  $3  for  a  series  of  4  Gift  Books. 
(Foreign  subscriptions $15 
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were  on  the  frontlines  of  something  new. 
In  Sammy  and  Rosie,  the  racial  tumult  is 
more  expansive.  The  film  begins  with  a 
series  of  riots  in  a  London  suburb  following 
the  police  shooting  of  a  black  woman  and 
then  settles  into  the  more  workaday  riots 
in  the  lives  of  those  whom  we  see:  Sammy 
(Ayub  Khan  Din),  a  Pakistani  accoun- 
tant; Rosie  (Francis  Barber),  his  English 
wife;  Rafi  (Shashi  Kapoor),  Sammy's  ex- 
iled Pakistani-politician  father;  Alice 
(Claire  Bloom),  Raft's  long-ago  lover;  and 
many  others.  Frears  and  Kureishi  till  the 
screen  with  sexual  and  political  malcon- 
tents, squatters,  and  libertines,  hoping  to 
split  the  seams  of  established  society. 

But  Frears  and  Kureishi  (the  son  of  a 
Pakistani  father  and  an  English  mother) 
work  best  on  the  outer  reaches  of  lyricism. 
What  one  remembers  from  this  film  is 
Claire  Bloom,  in  bed  once  again  with  Rati, 
unfolding  her  hair;  Rosie  stretching  in  the 
morning  before  an  open  window,  tiny  bar- 
bells in  each  hand;  a  shot  of  tattered  col- 
ored strips  of  cloth  flapping  in  the  fences  of 
a  squatters  camp.  Like  a  few  other  "revolu- 
tionary" filmmakers,  Frears  and  Kureishi 
have  a  stronger  feeling  for  life  before  the 
revolution  than  they  might  care  to  admit. 
The  more  contemporaneous  the  film  gets, 
the  more  berserk  it  seems.  The  new-wave 
politicos  in  Sammy  and  Rosie  are  an  infu- 
riating, inauthentic  bunch;  too  much  of 
their  rant  is  presented  as  doomsday  truth. 
The  London  of  this  film  looks  and  sounds  a 
lot  like  sixties  Berkeley.  Is  England  rein- 
venting, with  a  new  racial  cast,  the  coun- 
terculture insurrections  of  two  decades 
ago?  Or,  more  likely,  is  this  movie's  apoca- 
lypse just  a  free-form  fantasia? 

— Peter  Ramer 


The  Flick's  in 
theMahT 


You've  just  unpacked  your  brand-new 
VCR,  and  now  it's  time  to  select  your  pre- 
mier cassette  from  the  local  video  empo- 
rium's glorious  sweep  of  cinematic  artist- 
ry— like  Rambo,  First  Blood,  Parts  1-113; 
Beverly  Hills  Cop  Enrolls  in  Police  Academy 
III.  and  Last  Animal  House  on  the  Left. 

You  get  the  idea.  It  you're  the  type  who 
prefers  8  :  to  10,  Top  Hat  to  Top  Gun,  and 
Les  Blank  to  more  Eddie  Murphy,  odds  are 
you've  already  glimpsed  the  bitter  truth: 
new  technology  alone  can't  break  the 
straitjacket  of  lowest-common-denomina- 
tor marketing.  Only  a  handful  ot  the 
nation's  2  5 . c\Y-plus  video  specialty  stores 
devote  more  than  token  shelf  space  to 


CHRISTIES 


Old  Master  Drawings 
Auction:  Januan  12 
Viewing  begins:  January  8 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Auction:  Januan  15 
Viewing  begins:  January  9 

American  Prints 

Auction:  Januan  22 
Viewing  begins:  January  16 

American  Furniture 
and  Decorative  Arts 

Auction:  Januan  23 
Viewing  begins:  Januan  16 

English  and  Continental 
Furniture.  Ceramics  and  Glass 

Auction:  January  30 
Viewing  begins:  January  23 

The  Dohenv  Collection.  Part  III 
in  Camarillo.  California 

Auction:  February  1  &  2 
Viewing  begins:  January  26 

Fine  and  Rare  Wines 

Auction:  February  6  in  Chicago 

Coins 

Auction:  February  10 

Viewing  begins:  February  8 

Impressionist  and  Modern  Art 

Auction:  February  18 
Viewing  begins:  February  13 

Contemporary  Art 

Auction:  February  20 
Viewing  begins:  February  13 

19th  Century  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

Auction:  February  25 
Viewing  begins:  February  20 

Jewelry 

Auction:  March  1 

Viewing  begins:  Februarv  26 


For  further  information, 
call  212/546-1000 
Catalogue  inquiries: 
718/784-1480 
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CHRISTIE'S 

brings  you  closer  to  art 
than  you  ever  thought 
possible. 


If  you've  never  been  to  an  exhibition  at  Christie's, 
prepare  yourself  lor  a  surprise.  Because  at  Christie's, 
"viewing"  art  doesn't  mean  you  just  look  at  it.  You  can 
touch  it. 

Anyone  who's  interested  in  bidding  on  a  1200  year-old 
Tang  Dynasty  horse,  should  be  able  to  handle  it,  examine  it 
closely,  and  have  a  Christie's  expert  explain  its  good — and 
bad — points.  The  same  is  true  for  sitting  in  a  Chippendale 
chair  or  feeling  the  weight  of  an  18th  century  silver  spoon. 

From  now  until  June  there's  a  new  exhibition  at 
Christie's  virtually  every  week.  Like  our  auctions,  they  are 
open  to  the  public  at  no  charge.  For  our  current  auction 
schedule,  call  Auctionline  at  212/371-5438.  And  if  you  want 
information  about  a  specific  work  of  art,  call  Susan  Rolfe  or 
Heidi  Kucker,  Special  Client  Services,  at  212/546-1126. 

Drop  in  at  a  Christie's  exhibition.  You'll  never  come 
closer  to  art. 


Take  The  One 

Mediterranean 

Cruise  With  Over 

6,000  Years 

Experience. 


Wl  ■ 


m  ay 


The  Ancients  weren't  sightseers. 

Exploring  the  Mediterranean  and 
Iberian  Coast,  they  always  had  their 
eyes  trained  for  discovery.  Not  for 
crowds. 

On  Society  Expeditions'  Projects 
Mediterranean  and  Iberian  Coast, 
you  won't  be  a  sightseer,  either. 

You'll  not  only  land  at  the  large 
ports  like  Rome  and  Tangier,  you'll 
explore  the  out-of-the-way  islands 
and  grottos  the  other  cruises  liter- 
ally can't  touch.  Accompanied  by 
historians,  you'll  meet  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  Ancients  —  with  discovery  and 
adventure  at  every  sunrise. 

Departures:  April-June,  1988. 
From  $1,290.  Write  or  call  your 
travel  agent  or  us  at  800-426-7794. 

Because  which  would  you  rather 
experience  —  the  Mediterranean 
crowds,  or  the  Mediterranean? 

Ship  Registry:  Liberia 

Western 
Mediterranean 

SOCIETY  EXPEDITIONS  CRUISES 
3131  ELLIOTT  AVE.,  DEPTCN1 
SUITE  700,  SEATTLE,  WA  98121 

Please  send  information  on  programs  checked. 

Name 

Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Phone 


Expedition  Cruises:  D  Alaska  Aleutians 

□  Amazon  a  Antarctica  □  Canadian  Arctic 

□  Canadian  Fjords  a  Greenland  Iceland 

D  China/Japan/  Inland  Sea  z  Mediterranean 

□  Micronesia  □  Northwest  Passage  □  South 
America  □  South  Seas  z  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  &  Maritime  Provinces 

□  Yucatan  &  Trans-Canal  ^^ 

Society  Expeditions! 

©Copyright  Society  Expeditions  1987 
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"product"  that's  not  mainstream,  block- 
buster, or  both.  As  a  result,  a  host  of  mail- 
order-video operations  have  sprung  up  to 
till  the  corner-store  void.  There  are  two 
standouts  in  this  held.  A  Pennsylvania 
outfit  called  Home  Film  Festival  (phone: 
1-800-258-FILM)  specializes  in  mail-order 
rentals  of  foreign,  classic,  and  indepen- 
dent films — or  what  the  company's  presi- 
dent, Dan  Jury,  calls  "anything  good  that 
people  will  have  trouble  finding  in  their 
local  video  stores."  HFF  members  (dues, 
which  include  one  free  rental,  are  $25  for 
the  first  year,  $10  annually  thereafter)  are 
entitled  to  rent  any  of  more  than  700  titles 
for  three  nights  at  a  cost  of  $5  plus  ship- 
ping. (Delivery  takes  from  one  to  three 
days;  return  envelope  provided. ) 

For  an  even  greater  and  more  adventur- 
ous selection,  try  Facets  Video,  in  Chicago 
(1-800-331-6197).  This  service,  run  by  a 
twelve-year-old  nonprofit  arts  organiza- 
tion, boasts  a  rent-  or  buy-by-mail  catalog 
with  more  than  4,000  helpfully  annotated 
titles  listed  by  both  genre  (Recent  British, 
Fine  Arts,  German  New  Wave,  Experi- 
mental, Silent  American,  and  so  on)  and 
director.  Facets  works  as  HFF  does  (three- 
da  v  rentals)  but  at  $10  per  tape  is  more 
expensive  (a  $20  basic  membership  in- 
cludes two  free  rentals;  the  $100  "critic's 
membership"  includes  twelve). 

Mail-order  video  rental  is  obviously 
more  cumbersome  than  an  impromptu  hop 
to  the  comer  video  store.  For  growing 
numbers,  however,  the  extra  effort  is 
worth  it.  — DiU'id  Ruben 


OWN  A  PIECE 
OF  HISTORY 


Letter  signed  by 
NAPOLEON  I 


We  deal  in  historic  letters  and  docu- 
ments signed  by  the  most  famous  and 
influential  people  who  ever  lived.  World 
Leaders.  Scientists.  Artists.  Musicians, 
and  many  other  categories  are  repre- 
sented in  our  latest  offering.  Hang  an 
original  piece  of  history  on  your  wall. 

Send  $2  for  our  catalogue  today 

Please  include  phone  number  and 
individuals  or  areas  of  interest. 

American 
HfBtnrlcal  (Buxlb 

130  Circle  Drive,  Suite  200 

Roslyn  Heights.  N.Y.  11577 

(516)621-3051 


=L_  FOR 


m 


HOMES.  FINE  ART,  HORSES 
=  AUTOS.  BOATS, 

AIRPLANES,  BUSINESSES 

,000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTINGS 


NO  BROKERAGE 
=^j  COMMISSION 

»       COMPUTER 
LISTINGS 
UPDATED 
DAILY 


Toll  Free  800-327-9630 

In  Florida  800-533-4663 

Fort  Lauderdale  305-462-2524 


Publishers  ot   for  Sole  By  Owner   Data  Ba 

THE  ORIGINAL  Oldest  &  largest  Listing  Serv.ce  in 
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leWbrld  of  Golden  Possibilities. 


SJP^Sv* 


iner  things  in  life  are  all 
with  the  Gold  MasterCard 
ubstantially  higher  credit 
nd  a  warm  welcome  in  over 
n  places  around  the  world. 


c  1986  MasterCard  international  Inc. 
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Pretenders 


They  came.  They  ruled.  They  went  on 
sale.  In  great  peril  are  certain  of  those 
things  that  we  might  once  have  called 
classics.  Blame  it  on  the  Pretenders. 


Take  My  Wayfarers — Please 

Ray  Ban's  hippest  product  always  looked 
to  us  as  if  a  '57  B'lick  had  parked  on  your 
nose.  Anyway,  "they're  kind  of  out  now," 
the  trendy  N.Y.C.  eyewear-store  keeper 
confided  as  he  handed  me  a  pair  of  vintage 
navy  standard-issue  Halo  sunglasses.  We 
took  one  look  at  the  sublimely  nondescript 
sailors'  shades  bridging  our  nose  and  im- 
mediately understood  where  it  was  at:  ge- 
neric cool.  (At  Optic  Zone,  two  locations 
in  N.Y.C.) 

Patrician  High  Modernism 

Le  Corbusier's  sleek  1928  brainstorm  of 
leather  and  steel:  soothing  calamine  pre- 
scribed against  Victoriana,  Biedermeier, 
ind  other  raging  rashes  of  glorified  late- 
bourgeois  clutter.  (Only  from  Atelier  In- 
ternational, in  Long  Island  City,  the  offi- 
cial Corb  licensee — beware  of  cheaper 
knockoffs. ) 

Play  Dead,  Filo 

You  read  it  here  first:  whereas  some  people 
just  love  their  Filofax,  others  just  hate 
them.  Never  mind  why  (oh,  all  right,  if 
you  insist:  they'te  fat,  precious,  and  un- 
practical, brand  you  a  slave  to  fashion, 
and,  worst  of  all,  have  turned  into  sitcom- 
class  cliches).  The  important  thing  is  that 
the  high-end  personal-time-management 
field  is  as  wide-open  as  a  Kansas  prairie, 
and  looming  largest  over  the  horizon  is  an 
8.8-ounce  thing  measuring  5.6"  x  3"  x 
1.1"  (a  "hand-held  computer,"  as  they 
say)  called  the  Psion  II  Organiser.  What 
the  Psion  II  lacks  in  glossy  Sloane  Ranger 
self-importance  it  more  than  makes  up  tor 
in  sheer  service.  Short  ot  slicing  and  dic- 
ing, the  Psion  II  will  insinuate  itself  into 


all  the  foreseeable  parts  of  your  day:  log- 
ging and  reminding  you  ot  appointments, 
bearing  forth  essential  names  and  numbers 
on  demand,  harboring  files  of  long-term 
info  (restaurants  and  whatnot),  waking 
you  up,  talking  to  the  office  computer,  l'i\  - 
ing  you  forty- 
eight  hours'  no- 
tice of  birthdays 
that  you  really 
shouldn't  miss. 
Useful'  More  like 
startlingly  addic- 
tive. (More  into: 
1-800-548- 


4535.) 


Spuds  MacUgly 

Sorry,  that's  Macken- 
zie— Spuds  MacKen- 
zie — he's  the  bull-ter- 
rier star  ot  the  Budwei- 
ser  Light  campaign,  but 
more  important,  he 
marks  a  watershed  in 
the  American  taste  in 
canines.  Once  spotted 
only  at  the  end  of  cer- 
tain well-kempt  N.Y.C. 
leashes,  the  bull  terrier's 
charmingly  hide  o  u  s 
schno::  has  now  gone 
national  prime-time, 


well  on  its  way  to  embedding  itself  in  the 
doghouse  of  the  American  unconscious. 
Don't  be  surprised  it  the  bottom  drops  out 
of  the  insufferablv-cute-dog  (Shar-Pei  6k 
Co.)  market.  M    — R.K. 
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GettireBettii 


At  Miami's  most  suc- 
cessful new  residential 
resort  community, 
one  success  leads  to 
another.  And  another. 
And... 

The  Tower  Residences. 

Our  first  31-story 
tower  is  almost  sold 
out.  The  second 
tower  is  even  more 
dramatic. 

The  Mediterranean 
Village  Residences. 

Phase  I  sold  out  in  90 
days.  Phase  II  now 
available  for  sale. 
Act  Fast! 

The  Island  Club. 

The  exciting  social 
center  of  Williams 
Island/World-class 
dining/Lavish  pool- 
patio  area. 

The  Tennis  Club. 

12  all  weather  courts/ 
Resident  pro  Roy 
Emerson/Indoor-Out- 
door terrace  restaurant. 


The  Spa  & 
Fitness  Center. 

Unique  indoor-out- 
door facility/Up-to- 
the-minute  equip- 
ment/Spa treatments 
and  cuisine. 

The  Yacht  Club 
&  Marina. 

Secluded,  full  service 
dockage  for  yachts  up 
to  100  ft./Guest  dock- 
ing available. 


The  Golf  & 
Country  Club. 
18-hole  championship 
golf  course/Par  72/ 
Clubhouse/Restaurant 
&  Lounge/Pro  Shop  & 
Locker  Room. 

Tower  Residences 
from  $195,000.  Medi- 
terranean Village  Res- 
idences from  $270,000. 

Williams  Island,  80  acres 
of  exclusive  elegance  on 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
between  Miami  and  Ft. 
Lauderdale.  Sales  Office 
open  9:30  to  5:30.  Call 
305/935-5555.  Toll-free 
1-800-628-7777.  Or  write, 
Williams  Island,  7000 
Island  Blvd.,  Williams 
Island,  FL  33160. 


The  Florida  Riviera 


ORAL  REPRESENTATIONS  CANNOT  BE  RELIED  liroN  AS  CORRECTLY  STATING  RF  ['RESIN  I ATIONS  OF  THE 
DEVELOPER  FORCORRECT  REPRESENTATIONS,  MAKE  REFERENCE  TO  THE  BROCHUKf   WD  FO  I  HI  DOCUMENTS 
REQUIRED  BY  SECTION  718  503  FLORIDA  STATUTES  FO  BE  FURNISHED  BY  A  DEVELOPER  TO  A  BUYER  OR  LI  ssl  I 
THE  COMPLETE  OFFERING  TERMS  ARE  IN  AN  OFFERING  PLAN  AVAILABLE  FROM  SPONSOR 

A  |Oint  development  of  The  Trump  Group  and  Muben  Realty  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  C  ompan) 
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Everyday 

Pleasures 

tt,iN  Tokyo 

When  a  Japanese  sits  down  to 
compose  an   important   letter, 
he  or  she  is  likely  to  use  exqui- 
site stationery  called  washi,  or 
handmade  paper.  Washi  is  a 
lingering  emblem  of  ancient 
Japan,  still  made  as  it  was  a 
thousand  years  ago,  with 
wood  fiber  and  shards  of 
tree  bark — apparent  im- 
purities— intentionally 
left  in  to  give  the  paper 
texture  and  make   it 
shimmer  in  the  light. 
For   writers,    the 
translucent  and  po- 
rous paper  holds  an 
aura  that  shelters  each 
word  on  the  page. 

"People  prefer  the 
roughage  in  their  paper, 
Tanaka,  a  washi  maker  for  the  last  forty- 
eight  years  at  his  own,  one-man  factory, 
ninety  minutes  from  Tokyo.  "I  could 
strain  it  out,  but  sometimes  1  actually  put 
more  in,"  he  adds,  stooped  over  a  vat  of 


COURTESY  KOCHO  RESTAURANT.  TOKYO 


says  Syosaku 


...  in  Paris 


You've  emerged  from  the  gleaming  portals  of  the 
Rifz  or  the  Crillon,  ready  to  roll.  Taxi?  Have  you 
taken  a  taxi  in  Paris?  Hon,  merci.  Take  the  excellent 
Metro  or  bus  instead,  on  a  two-,  four-,  or  seven- 
day  pass  called  Paris  Sesame.  (In  the  U.  $.,  order 
from  Marketing  Challenges  Int'l,  212-529-8484.) 


a  Tokyo  institution 
known  tor  its  kaiseki 
bento.    a   rarefied   ver- 
sion of  the  dish  that  is 
catered  to  business 
meetings,    weddings, 
and      formal      tea 
ceremonies.    Kocho 
delivers   its  bento  in 
black    lacquerware 
boxes  and  answers  to 
calls  from  clients  like 
the  hoard  of  directors  of 
Mitsubishi  bank. 

"When  I  first  began  as 
an  apprentice,  I  couldn't 
even  touch  a  fish  tor 
three  years,"  recalls 
Goto,  describing  the 
hazing  process  every  Jap- 
anese cook  must  endure. 
"That  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Today  some  of  my 
trainees  do  nothing  but 
wash  pots  when  they  start 
out,"  he  adds,  offering  more  evidence  that 
some  practices  stay  riveted  and  stable  amid 
the  swirl  of  cultural  change.  (Kocho, 
Shin-yura  Kocho  Building,  1-12-1  Chiyo- 
da-ku,  Tokyo  100. )  —Ed  Ball 

Edited  by  Roberto  Knafo 


...  in  New  York 


Tokyo  sublimities:  box  lunch,  Japan  style;  and  rice 
writing  paper  (hanging  to  dry). 

pulp  soon  to  become  a  notebook. 

Tanaka  sells  his  7,000-sheets-per- 
month  output  of  washi  to  big-city  statio- 
ners like  Kyu  Kyodo,  in  the  Gin:a  district 
of  Tokyo.  At  Kyu  Kyodo,  patrons  stroke 
the  samples,  feeling  tor  fiber,  and  then 
move  on  to  smell  the  ink  and  test  the  cal- 
ligraphy brushes.  (Kyu  Kyodo,  5-7-4  Gin- 
za,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo  104.) 

Long  before  Ray  Kroc  came  along,  the 
Japanese  had  made  tast  food  and  carry-out 
meals  an  indispensable  part  of  their  day. 
Bento,  the  working  person's  box  lunch  of 
raw  fish,  rice,  and  vegetables,  sells  on 
street  corners,  at  take-out  windows,  and 
on  trains.  Served  in  balsa-wood  to-go  box- 
es, bento  is  like  a  tiny  stage  tor  the  famous 
visual  theater  of  Japanese  food.  Each 
shrimp  and  every  bean,  every  bamboo 
shoot  seems  to  have  been  treated  bv  the 
hand  of  an  epicurean  dramaturge. 

"In  Japanese  cuisine,  beauty  is  para- 
mount," says  Koichiro  Goto,  chief  chef  tor 
twenty-one  years  at  the  Kocho  restaurant, 


It's  a  classic  story,  actually:  specialist  products  are 
adopted  by  adoring  public.  The  pebbly-soled  J.  P. 
Tod's  driving  shoes  are  now  available  in  a  glorious 
selection  directly  from  the  Italian  manufacturer, 
Diego  Delia  Valle,  at  its  sumptuously  elegant  new 
store  in  SoHo  (462  West  Broadway). 
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M1PAC.F 

RESORTS 

PRINCEVILLE 


rnlerpiece  of  these  photo- 
graphs was  traditionally  known  as 
Mount  Makuna  \n  1957,  movie 
goers  throughout  the  world  jell  its 
mysterious  attraction  through  the 
musical  production    South  Pacific' 

.'Bali  Hai  is  calling.  Come  to  me 
Come  to  me  The  breathtaking 
lands  that  surround  this  celebrated 
peak     have     earned     the     title 

Hollywood's  Natural  Backdrop 
Blue  Hawaii.  King  Kong  Raiders  of 
the  Lost  Ark  and  TheThornbirdsare 
just  a  few  of  the  films  to  celebrate  the 
lush  green  splendour  of  the  oldest 
island  of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago 

Kauai  The  Garden  \sland  This 
northern  tropical  coast  is  alive  with 
natural  riches.  Royal  Poinciana. 
waterfalls,  rainbows,  mighty  canyons, 
volcano  craters,  lazy  beaches  and 
warm  tropical  waters  await  your 
pilgrimage 

Helicopters,  cruise  ships,  mountain 
trails  and  kayaks  are  all  here  to  carry 
you  to  another  world.  High  above 
Hanalei  Bay  is  the  perfect  place  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  most  perfect  places 
on  earth 

Sheraton  Mirage  Pnnceville. 

Your  exclusive  retreat  reflects  the 
charm  of  the  Plantation  Estates  of  the 
late  1800s.  complemented  by  the  arts 
and  crafts  of  regal  Hawaiian  culture 

At  Sheraton  Mirage  Pnnceville. 
little  things  mean  a  lot . 

Here  is  international  elegance 
blessed  with  the  fine  qualities  of 
genuine  care,  personal  "Boutique 
Style'  service  and  a  warm  open 
friendliness. 

The  pearl  of  Pnnceville  is  the  world 
acclaimed  27  hole  championship 
Makai  Golf  Course.  Selected  by  Golf 
Digest  as  one  of  the  100  best  golf 
courses  in  the  United  States 

Please    note     "Hawaiian    Time 
means  "a  little  bit  late"  which  can  be 
5  minutes  to  5  hours,  but  dont  drift 
into  it  yet.  Avoid  disappointment 
and  book  now  for  winter  reservations 


See  your  travel  planner  or  call  Sheraton  toll  tree 


800-325-3535 

(throughout  the  Continental 
United  States  Hawaii 
Alaska  and  Canada) 


(s; 


Sheraton 
Princeville  Hotel 

PO  Box  3069.  Pnnceville.  Kauai.  HI  96722  3069 
The  hospitality  people  of    I  I  III  II 

Mojo  MDA  SMP  1005R  Conn. 


orman 
i  bams 


8-10  Hans  Road. 
Knightsbndge.  London.  S  W  3 
lopp  west  side  Harrods) 
Telephone  01-589  5266 


A  fine  and  rare  Adam 
period  commode  with 
original  painted  decoration. 
Circa  1780 


Width  43  ins 
Depth  16'/;  ins 
Height  35  ins 


109  cms 

42.2  cms 

89  cms 


1988  Colour  catalogue 
of  recent  acquisitions  $8 
(quote  C°.J. ) 


Grand  hotel  elegance,  softly  stated  and  internationally  acclaimed. 
AAA  Five  Diamonds  and  Fisher  Five  Stars  shine  for  Halekulani. 


HaleMani 


e  Beach  at  Waikiki 

2199  Kalia  Rood.  Honolulu.  Hauwii  96815 

Call  your  trawl  agent,  or  toll  free  300-367-2343.  or  808-923-2311. 

^TtK^JejduigHcHclsofrhcWorid  '-  'l^rrapfWis 


PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover:  Serine.  PierTe  de  Malleray; 
hair  and  makeup.  Elke  Pflips/Horst  Kirchberger;  H.S.H. 
Princess  Gloria  is  wearing  Christian  Lacroix  for  Jean  Patou; 
Schloss  Taxis,  in  Heidenheim.  Page  5:  (top  left)  Photo. 
Bngirte  Lacombe.  (top  right)  detail.  Chanel  coat  of  yellow- 
tweed  lined  in  black  chiffon  printed  in  tones  of 
cerise  and  orange  in  a  floral  partem:  photo.  Kenro  lru.  cos- 
tume, courtesy  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  N.Y.C.;  Pur- 
chase. Isabel  Shults  Fund.  1984;  (center)  John  Brewster. 
Jr.,  Comfort  Starr  Mvnm  and  Lucy  Mygaa  Adams.  1799, 
detail:  photo,  e  Sotheby's,  1988,  courtesy  Sothe 
York;  (bottom  left)  Paul  Gauguin,  Sprra  of  me  Dead  Watch- 
■  .  detail;  medium,  oil  on  burlap  mounted  on  can- 
courtesy  Collection  Albnght-Knox 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N  Jonger  Goodvear  Col- 

lection. 1965;  (bottom  right)  detail,  oval  miniature  of  Prin- 
cess Margarethe  of  Thum  und  Taxis,  Archduchess  of  Aus- 
tria; photo.  David  Montgomery.  Page  18:  (top  left)  Figure 
of  a  seated  male  and  female,  aicua-ba:  medium,  wood  and 
pigment;  from  the  permanent  collection  of  the  National 
Museum  of  African  Art;  Asante  Group,  Akan  Peoples, 
Ghana;  Acquisition  Grant  from  the  James  Smithson  Socie- 
ty and  Museum  Purchase.  Page  22:  (top)  Medium,  oil  on 
canvas;  si:e,  ISC  cm  x  320  cm;  Private  Collection;  (bottom 
left)  Marcel  Duchamp,  The  Bride.  1912;  medium,  oil  on 
"  ARS.  N.Y.  A.D.A.G.P., 
1988;  Louise  and  Walter  Arensberg  Collection;  (bottom 
nght)  e  William  Wegman,  1987.  Page  34:  (bottom)  Le 
Corbusier.  "Extended  Lounge,"  model  #L03  (shown  here 
in  leather).  Page  36:  (bottom  right)  Boat  sole  in  centet  and 
dnving  sole  on  right.  Page  40:  (top  left)  Jan  Davids:  de 
Heem;  A  Banouet  Soil  Life  With  Lobsters  on  a  Mmg  Dish, 
1642;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  61"  x  82";  (top  right) 
Jan  Davids:  de  Heem,  Elaborate  Still  Life  aim  Fruits.  Meat 
Pie,  and  Siliw  Objects.  1649;  size.  29V  x  44";  c  Sotheby's 
New  York;  (bottom)  date.  ca.  1795;  property  of  the  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art:  to  be  sold  to  establish  a  pur- 
chase fund  in  the  name  of  the  donors.  Edgar  William  and 
Bemice  Chrysler  Garbisch,  for  twentieth-century  art;  size, 
2°  \  23";  c  Sotheby's.  New  York.  Pages  44  and  46:  Wine 
and  wine  labels,  courtesy  of  Park  Avenue  Liquor  Shop, 
NYC.  Page  53:  Gift  of  Mrs.  George  Henrv  O'Neil,  1968 
(CI  68.48a-e).  Page  54:  Rogers  Fund,  1933  (33.54ab). 
Page  55:  Gift  of  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hooker,  1962  (CI 
62.35.2ab).  Pages  56-57:  (left)  Gift  of  Elizabeth  Fairall. 
1953  (CI  53.73);  (nght)  Gift  of  Chauncey  Stillman.  1960 
(CI  60.6.11  ab).  Page  58:  Purchase,  Irene  Lewisohn 
Bequest,  1965  (CI  65.13.1  abc).  Page  59:  Girt  of  Miss  Eva 
Drexel  Dahlgren,  1976  (1976.  258.  1  ab).  Page  71:  (left) 
Ca.  1640;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  si:e,  46' it-"  x  36''8"; 
(right)  medium,  walrus  ivory,  traces  oi  paint;  size,  H: 
::'-  \V:  14-4  .  Page  72:  (left)  David  Smith,  Volm  XM, 
1962;  medium,  steel;  size.  64  -  \  103*4  '  x  26";  Gift  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Trefethen,  Jr.,  Piedmont,  Califor- 
nia; (right)  date,  ca.  1474;  (obverse)  medium,  w\xJ.  size, 
15"  x  14':".  Page  73:  (top)  Fredenc  Edwin  Church,  Nia- 
gara Falls.  1857;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  42'V  x 
.enter)  Hon.  W.  F.  Cody  Saddle,  1890;  medium, 
hand-tooled  leathet  saddle  with  inlaid  silver  lettering  on 
cantle;  size,  16"  (seat);  (bottom)  medium,  wood.  Page  74: 
(top  left)  Medium,  gray  limestone;  size,  H:  200.8  cm;  (top) 
date,  ca.  1892;  medium,  oil  on  burlap  mounted  on  canvas; 
size,  28':"  x  36V;  (bottom)  bed,  ca.  1880;  medium, 
ehonized  cherry,  inlay  cti  lighter  w-oods  and  brass;  size,  OH: 
6  6  OW:  5'6";  OL:  7'2".  Page  75:  (left)  Vintage  Vase, 
1877-78;  (right)  medium,  agate;  size,  H;  7 ■;".  Page  76: 
(top)  Medium,  terra-cotti;  si:e.  H:  19':";  (bottom*  date, 
1 J07,  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  B"  x  7'8";  e  ARS,  N.Y./ 
S  P.A.D.EM.,  1988;  acquired  through  the  Li'.lie  P.  Bliss 
Bequest,  1988  Museum  of  Modem  Art,  N.Y.C.  Page  77: 
(top*  Medium.  Bottger  porcelain;  (right)  date,  ca.  1480; 
medium,  tempera  and  oil  on  poplar  panel;  size,  49"  x 
SS  -  !\ige  7S:  (top  left)  Date,  1633;  medium,  oil  on  can- 
vas; size.  104V'  x  S4V';  (top  nght)  date,  ca.  1902-6; 
medium,  w-atercolor  over  graphite;  size,  47.7  cm  x  63.2  cm; 
Mr.  .ind  Mrs.  Lewis  Lamed  Memorial  Collection,  1954. 
183,  (bottom)  medium,  walnut;  size,  OH:  43''2",  OW: 
P;  21%".  Page  79:  Date,  1915-23;  medium,  oil 
and  lead  wire  on  glass,  size,  109V  x  69V;  e  ARS,  N.Y./ 
A  DAG. P.,  1988.  Page  91:  Hair  and  makeup:  Elke  Pflips/ 
Horst  Kirchberger.  Page  94:  (bottom)  Hair  by  Frederic 
Ber.ird  tor  Mod's  Hair;  makeup  by  Patricia  Boissiere-Amal; 
thanks  to  the  Hotel  Crillon  tor  the  use  of  the  Salon  Mane 
Antoinette  Page  106  (top)  Derail,  medium,  oil  on  canvas; 
size.  115V  X  156 ";  (bottom)  medium,  oil  on  canvas,  size 
115"  x  159".  Page  107:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
i  1 55".  Page  108:  (top)  Medium,  steel;  size,  92V  x 
29"  x  34";  (bottom)  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  36V  x 
ARS.  N.Y./S.P.A.D.E.M.,  1988.  Page  109: 
Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  51"  x  64";  c  ARS,  N.Y./ 
A.D.A.G.P.,  19SS  rage  110:  Medium,  wood,  painted 
gold,  si:e.  90"  x  55  V  x  10V.  Page  111:  Medium,  oil  on 
canvas;  size,  24"  x  34's-  Page  118:  (top)  Medium,  oil  on 
canvas,  size,  23V  x  31''s";  (bottom)  medium,  oil  on  can- 
v.is.  size,  P.ige  120:  (top)  Medium,  oil  on 

canvas;  size,  .1  -  x  32";  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Gift  of  Edward  Drummond  Libbey;  (bottom)  me- 
dium, oil  on  canvas;  size,  Z3'*16"  x  28"'i6";  Potter  Palmer 
Collection.  Page  121:  (top)  Medium,  oil  on  canvas,  size, 
18V  x  21V;  °  Sotheby's,  1988;  (bottom)  PietTe- 
Auguste  Renoir,  Alfred  Sisley,    1875-70,  medium,  oil  on 

on  composition  hoard,  size,  26''8"  x  219'16";  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  Limed  Cobum  Memorial  Collection.  Page 
124:   (top)  e  Columbia  Pictures  Industries,   Inc.,    1984. 

.4  (bottom)  and  126:  f  Nathaniel  Bellamy  (3). 
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RUE  ROYALE:  PLACE  DE  MADELEINE" 
Edouard  Cortes 


13"  x  18"  Oil  on  Linen 
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JOY  OF  THE  SEAS' 

De  L  Esprie 


Fantasy  Collection 
Bronze. Edition  of  50 
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Traditional  Art. 

Now  and  forever. 

Whether  one  of  the 

world's  finest 

limited-edition  bronzes. 

Or  an  exquisite 

original  painting. 

An  investment  that  will  last  forever. 
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AFTERNOON  BY  THE  SEA" 
H.  G.  De  Korte 


277s"  x  35"  Oil  on  Canvas 


P    2**. 


■W4 


•  PLACE  DU  CHALET" 
Eugene  Galien  Laloue 


9'/2"x  15"  Gouache 


"ARIELLE" 

De  L  Esprie 


Fantasy  Collection 
Bronze.  Edition  of  50 


NATIONAL  HERITAGE  GALLERY  OF  FINE  ART 

315  North  Rodeo  Drive  •  Beverly  Hills,  California  90210  •  (213)  278-0530 

Fine  Art  for  the  Discriminating  Collector 

Monday-Saturday:  10  am  to  11  pm;  Sunday:  10  am  to  10  pm 


AUCTIONS 


Paper  crashes  and  hammer 

knocks;  holland  and 

americana 


Low  countries,  high  art:  de  Heems  at  Christie's  and  Sotheby's. 


In  the  current  economic  craiiness,  a 
sanguine  view  of  the  auction  market's 
future  may  seem  a  tad  imprudent.  Still, 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  sanguine  1  am. 
For  one  thing,  I  have  never  been  con- 
vinced that  there  is  more  than  a  casual 
connection  between  the  financial  and  the 
art  markets.  For  example,  the  day  after 
Wall  Street's  "Black  Monday,"  back  in 
October,  Sotheby's  New  York  held  a  spec- 
tacular jewelry  sale  that  set  a  North  Amer- 
ican record,  topping  $26  million.  And  the 
very  next  day  Christie's  unloaded  another 
staggering  $23.6  million  worth!  More- 
over, from  conversations  with  sources 
within  the  major  houses  I  gather  the  mood 
is  genuinely  buoyant.  Maybe  it  was  provi- 
dential that  the  same  week  the  market  first 
went  wacko,  Forbes  magazine  began  pub- 
lishing "Art  Market  Trends,"  an  index 
compiled  by  Sotheby's  of  thirteen  sectors 
within  the  art  market  (jewelry  is  conspicu- 
ously excluded)  based  on  auction  sales  at 
the  major  international  firms.  For  all  you 
folks  who  got  whiplashed  in  the  financial 
markets,  perhaps  these  trends  may  suggest 
new  opportunities  tor  parking  your  hard- 
earned  money. 

A  truly  epochal  development  this  year 
has  been  the  newfound  assertiveness  of  the 
previously  rather  prissy  Paris-based  Com- 
pagnie  des  Commisseurs-Pnseurs.  First, 
these  mesdames  et  messieurs  managed  to 


open  splendid  new  upscale  salerooms  on 
the  elegant  Avenue  Montaigne,  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  Paris  as  a  major 
venue.  (Old  Drouot,  on  Avenue  Riche- 
lieu, still  will  be  used  for  regular,  less 
august  sales.)  Now  Paris  needs  to  open  the 
market  to  real  international  competition 
(don't  hold  your  breath  on  this  one!). 
Recently  the  French  have  recognized  the 
need  to  market  their  wares.  To  date  this 
has  taken  the  form  ot  Sotheby's-style  road 


The  discreet  charm  of  Americana:  Joshua  Johnson's 
Portrait  of  Emma  van  Name. 


shows,  such  as  the  New  York  exhibition  o{ 
selections  from  the  exquisite  Georges  Ren- 
and  collection,  in  mid-October  at  the  Pla- 
za-Athenee  hotel. 

Finally,  I've  noted  with  interest  the 
growing  unease  with  which  the  traditional 
auctioneering  clan  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  greeted  the  mercurial  rise  of  Prudential 
Fine  Art  Auctioneers.  PFAA,  which  has 
acquired  some  fifteen  regional  salerooms 
over  the  last  tew  years,  is  a  division  of  Pru- 
dential Property  Services,  reportedly  Eu- 
rope's largest  estate-agency  group.  They 
have  speculated  publicly  about  developing 
a  nationwide  specialist  fine-arts  division. 
You  don't  have  to  be  Mensa  material  to 
know  tor  whom  this  could  spell  trouble! 
What  I'm  really  waiting  for  is  the  emer- 
gence of  a  similar  phenomenon  here  in 
these  United  States. 

January's  schedule  doesn't  really  pick  up 
until  the  middle  of  the  month.  As  has 
become  its  tradition,  from  the  second  to 
the  twenty-seventh  Sotheby's  London  will 
host  a  number  of  special  fund-raising  exhi- 
bitions— two  of  particular  merit.  The  first, 
simply  entitled  "Childhood,"  contains 
some  delightful  material:  toys,  dolls  and 
dollhouses,  books,  teddy  bears,  clothing, 
and  some  quite  good  art,  all  represented  in 
a  fully  illustrated  catalog  available  at  £10. 
Proceeds  go  to  the  Save  the  Children  orga- 
nization.  The  second  is  an  outstanding 
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Emile     Wegelin 


1875-1962 


La  Route  De  Cap Ferrat,  Gouache  32  x  45 cm 


Dyansen  Galleries  are  pleased  to  announce  a  major  acquisition  of  over  200 

important  works  of  art  by  French  post-impressionist  Emile  Wegelin. 

A  selection  of  these  works  are  available  for  view  in  our  New  York,  Beverly  Hills 

and  San  Francisco  Galleries  during  the  month  of  January. 

Catalogue  containing  50 full  color  images  available  $15/ppd. 


ON  EXHIBIT 

JAN.  1-31 


,r< 


New  York-Eclipse 
212/925-6203 
800/642-2522 


DVUNSEN 

GALLERY 

Beverly  Hills 

213/275-0165 
800/247-6336 


San  Francisco 

415/928-0596 
800/232-3888 


BEVERLY  HILLS        CARMEL        SAN  FRANCISCO        NEW  YORK        BOSTON        MAUI        NEW  ORLEANS        SAN  DIEGO 


RICHARD        KIMBALL 


AUCTIONI 


necklace  of  14K  gold  with  green  jadeite 
"  pendant  on  baroq 


AMERICAN        GOLDSMITH 


AARON  FABER  GALLERY 

666  FirTM  AVENUE  (ENTRANCE  ON  53RD  ST.).  MEW  YORK  10019  212-586-8411 


group  of  some  sixty  watetcokxs  by  a  num- 
ber of  England's  finest  artists  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  century  (daft 
Dadd,  John,  Lear,  Munnings,  Rackham, 
Rowlandson,  Turner,  et  al. )  belonging  to 
Winchester  College.  Entrv  is  free,  but  do- 
nations for  the  Winchester  Cathedral  Ap- 
peal will  be  taken. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  January  14.  The 
Guterman  collection  of  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish old-master  paintings.  Serious  stuff 
from  some  very  serious,  very  passionate 
collectors:  sixty-eight  outstanding  works 
estimated  to  fetch  in  excess  of  $20  million, 
all  by  recognized  masters  of  the  various 
schools  and  styles — Netherlandish  still 
lifes,  Dutch  Italianate  landscapes,  the 
Rembrandt  school,  plus  sundry  portraits 
and  the  usual  biblical  subjects.  Repre- 
sented in  the  collection  are  Avercamp, 
Pieter  Brueghel,  Cuyp,  Hals,  de  Heem, 
Hobbema,  de  Hooch,  Koninck,  van  Ruis- 
dael,  van  Ruvsdael,  Terbrugghen,  Teniers 
the  Younger,  and  den  Uyl,  among  many 
others. 

New  York — Christie's,  January  15.  Old- 
master  paintings.  By  contrast,  this  is  a 
multiowner  affair  featuring  a  number  of 
works  to  covet.  The  superb  de  Heem  dat- 
ing from  1642  will  likeh  be  the  star  of  the 
sale.  Though  remarkably  similar  to  the  de 
Heem  in  the  Sotheby's  sale,  it  has  a  top 
estimate  of  $5  million  to  the  Sotheby's 
$2.4  million.  The  difference  reflects  the 
importance  of  an  established  and  notable 
provenance.  The  Christie's  painting  re- 
portedly was  commissioned  by  Charles  I 
for  Windsor  Castle  and  is  known  to  have 
been  in  George  Ill's  possession  until  1800. 
Two  other  biggies:  Fragonard  landscapes. 

New  York — Christie's,  January  19  and 
23.  Americana.  On  the  nineteenth, 
Christie's  East  will  offer  the  remarkable 
collection  of  Emma  Reichard  (grand- 
mother of  the  present  owner) — more  than 
400  lots  of  largely  Pennsylvania  furniture 
ranging  in  style  from  tres  elegant  Philadel- 
phia Chippendale  to  fabulous  painted 
country  pieces.  On  the  twenty-third  at 
Park  Avenue  at  least  two  lots  deserve  spe- 
cial mention.  In  the  silver  section,  there  is 
an  extremely  important,  unusually  large 
two-handled  caudle  cup,  dating  to  1690— 
1 700,  by  the  New  York  silversmith  Gerrit 
Onckelbag  (estimated  at  $70,000- 
5  1  CV,  J\YV  The  top  turn  it  ure  lot  u  ill  be  an 
exquisitely  modeled  four-shell  Newport 
kneehole  desk,  1760-80,  which  should 
top  the  $100,000  estimate. 
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New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
January  6.  Belle  Epoque.  For  a  second 

year  Doyle  is  holding  sales  specifically 
reflecting  the  tastes  and  styles  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 
In  the  last  quarter  ot  the  last  century 
"style"  in  the  United  States  was  domi- 
nated hv  a  kind  of  eclectic  baroque  histor- 
icism  with  strong  Franco-Italian  flavor- 
ing— lots  ot  eboni:ed  wood  or  parquetry. 


Gilded  Age  master:  Linke's  table  at  Doyle. 

This  Louis-look-alike  stuff  almost  perma- 
nently destroyed  any  appreciation  of  the 
real  thing  tor  almost  half  a  century.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  the  work  of  truly  excep- 
tional craftsmen — like  Francois  Linke — 
must  he  identified  and  appreciated.  His 
work,  here  represented  by  the  Louis  XVI- 
style  two-tier  table  pictured,  deserves  the 
serious  attention  it  is  only  now  getting  . 

New  York — Sotheby's,  January  28—31. 
Important  Americana.  Last  but  definitely 
not  least  among  this  month's  selections  is 
the  Sotheby's  major  annual  multisession 
Americanalia,  which  is  particularly  strong 
this  time  in  American  prints  (Audubon, 
Currier  and  Ives),  fine  silver,  and  elegant 
New  England  Queen  Anne  and  Chippen- 
dale furniture,  including  thirty  lots  from  a 
stellar  South  Carolina  collection.  The  real 
treasures  are  two  genuinely  first-rate  folk- 
art  paintings  from  John  Brewster  and 
Ammi  Phillips.  The  best  lot  in  the  whole, 
three-day  spectacular  is  the  stunning  por- 
trait of  Emma  van  Name  by  Joshua  John- 
son, a  black  freed  slave  and  painter.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  painting's  sale  will  go 
toward  a  purchase  fund  for  twentieth-cen- 
tury American  art  in  the  new  Whitney 
wing.  — ]ames  R.  Lyons 


Study  at  two  of  the  grandest 
"Treasure  Houses 
of  Britain" 


Sotheby's  and  the 
Duke  ofBuccleuch  invite 
you  to  participate  in  two 
exclusive  courses  this  sum- 
mer .it  the  Duke's  ancestral 
homes:  Boughton  House  in 
Northamptonshire  and  Bowhill 
in  the  Scottish  Borders. 

For  complete  details,  please  call  Sotheby's  Educational 
Studies:  In  London,  44(1)  4084100,  30  Oxford  Street, 
London  YV1R  IRE.  In  New  York,  (212)  606-7822, 1334  York 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10021. 

Shown:  A  miniature  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  by  Nicholas  Hilliard,  circa  1590, 
from  the  collection  at  Bowhill. 
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FOUNDED  1744 


Philip  Merrier!  Berlin  1689-1760  London)  Tit  Four  Ages  of  Man  Depicting  the  Four  Seasons:  Old  Age/ Wwler 
Oil  on  canvas,  each  panel  40"  x  50".  Collection,  The  Grand  Bay  Hotel  at  Equitable  Center. 


NEW  YORK 


A  masterful  illustration  of 
a  timeless  original. 

An  extraordinary  hotel 
eminently  suited  to 
your  finest  expectations. 


GRAND  BAY 
HOTEL® 

AT   EQUITABLE  CENTER 

152  West  51st  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019  „  . , 

212  765-1900  or  800-237-0990,  telex  147156  GRAND  BAY  NYK     l%R^rjbms* 
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Some  of  the  most  exciting  new  wines 
being  made  in  the  world  today  are 
coming  from  Italy's  lovely  Tuscan 
countryside.  Most  of  them  started  as 
experiments  by  wine  makers  chafing 
at  government  regulations  on  grape  vari- 
eties permitted  in  the  composition  of  their 
wine  and  on  the  length  of  time  required  for 
aging  in  wood  casks. 
In  their  frustration 
with  Chianti's  sag- 
ging reputation, 
these  wineries, 
many  of  them  from 
the  Chianti  Classi- 
co  region,  between 
Florence  and  Siena, 
began  in  the  late 
1970s  to  adopt  new 
approaches  to  wine 
making.  If  there  was 
a  common  theme  in 
these  experimental 
bottlings,  it  was  the 
desire  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  white- 
wine  grapes,  such  as 
the  dull  trebbiano 
and  malvasia,  used 
with  the  red-wine 
grapes  in  the  mak- 
ing of  red  wine;  to 
employ  new  French 
oak  casks  rather  than  the  traditional 
ancient,  large  wood  containers;  and  to 
shorten  the  time  the  wine  spent  in  wood. 
Most  of  these  new  red  wines  were  based 
entirely  on  Tuscany's  top  red-wine  grape, 
the  sangiovese,  or  a  blend  of  sangiovese 
with  a  certain  amount  of  cabernet  sauvi- 
gnon.  Of  course,  all  of  these  wines  are 
made  outside  the  official  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  making  Chianti.  Consequently, 
they  are  entitled  to  only  the  most  broadly 
generic  name  in  the  entire  Italian  wine 
hierarchy:  vino  da  tavola. 

This  innovative  movement  has  gained 

Robert  Parker,  editor  of  The  Wine  Advo- 
cate, is  the  author  of  Bordeaux,  Parker's 
Wine  Buyer's  Guide,  and  The  Wines  of 
the  Rhone  Valley  and  Provence. 


WINE 


Forget  chianti;  these 
wines  rival  bordeaux 

by  robert  m.  parker,  jr. 


strength  and  considerable  consumer  ac- 
ceptance. The  wines  have  not  only  proved 
to  be  exceptionally  good  and  ageworthy 
but  have  also  earned  immense  popularity 
among  serious  wine  drinkers  in  spite  of 
double-digit  prices.  Their  critics  have  ac- 
cused them  of  being  at  the  least  French- 
inspired  and  at  the  worst  gross  imitations 


To  the  government  they  are  mere  vino  da  tavola,  but  these  new  bottlings  delight  serious  wine  drinkers. 


of  Bordeaux,  but  such  criticism  smacks  of 
sour  grapes.  The  wines  are  expensive  to 
make,  often  flashily  packaged  in  fancy  bot- 
tles with  long  corks  and  stylish  names,  and 
thev  are  attention  getters.  With  the  re- 
lease of  Tuscany's  best  three  vintages  in 
more  than  two  decades — the  NS2s. 
1983s,  and  lQS5s — enthusiasts  will  be  able 
to  taste  tor  themselves  wines  that  are  not 
onl\  among  Italy's  finest  but  also  among 
the  boldest  produced  anywhere.  An  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  top  producers  and  the 
character  and  personality  of  their  wines 
follows. 

Antinori's  Tignanello 

For  several  decades,  the  Antinori  family 
has  greatly  influenced  the  making  and 
style  ol  Italian  wines,  and  it  was  they  more 


than  anyone  else  who  started  the  move- 
ment toward  ageworthy  and  serious  Tus- 
can red  wines.  Their  innovative  and  bold 
red  wine,  which  made  its  debut  in  1971 ,  is 
called  Tignanello.  It  is  usually  a  blend  of 
90  percent  sangiovese  and  10  percent 
cabernet  sauvignon  or  cabernet  franc. 
Like  the  wines  of  Bordeaux,  it  is  aged  in 
French  oak  casks, 
some  of  them  new, 
for  up  to  two  years. 
The  wine  retails  for 
$25  to  $27  and  has 
been  at  its  elegant 
best  in  vintages 
such  as  1983,  1982, 
and  1981,  where 
the  spicy,  oaky, 
weedy  cabernet 
truit  and  complex 
richness  of  the  san- 
giovese grape  marry 
nicely.  Tignanello 
can  age  for  six  to  ten 
years. 

Avignonesi's  Grifi 

The  Avignonesi 
winery,  in  Tuscany, 
is  known  for  its  ele- 
gant, complex  Vino 
Nobile  di  Monte- 
pulciano  and  a  rich 
after-dinner  drink  called  Vin  Santo.  In 
1981,  the  winery  launched  Grifi,  a  wine 
made  primarily  of  sangiovese  but  with  15 
to  20  percent  cabernet  franc  added  for  aro- 
matic and  flavor  complexity.  Aged  in 
small  oak  casks,  this  wine,  packaged  in  a 
heavy,  dark  green,  very  expensive  bottle, 
has  been  a  big  hit,  largely  because  of  its 
ample  aromas  of  toasty  oak  and  ripe  black- 
cherry-  truit,  velvety  texture,  and  spice- 
box  scents.  It  is  an  elegant,  supple  wine, 
selling  for  $12  to  $15  a  bottle.  The  quality 
of  the  1985  vintage  is  exceptional;  that  of 
the  1983  and  1981,  very  good. 

Berardenga's  Fontalloro 

Berardenga  is  the  name  of  one  of  Chianti 
Classico's  most  respected  producers.  The 
first  vintage  of  Fontalloro  was  in  1983. 
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Crystal  stemware  shown:  Aria. 


THE  CRYSTALS  OF  LENOX 


An  important  collection  of  fine  lead  crystal  stemware  and  objects  for  the  home. 
Each  a  classic  example  of  the  masterful  crafting  that  is  the  tradition  of  Lenox. 


Lenox  China  and  Crystal 
Send  for  our  color  brochure.  Lenox.  Lawreneeville,  N.J.  08648 

!    Lenox  19X7 


£ 


Return 
To  Tradition... 

A  Palm  Beach  tradition 

of  charm,  classic  elegance,  and 

impeccable  service. 

An  era  of  graciousness  and 

attention  to  detail  that  is 

celebrated  today  at  an  intimate 

oceanside  hotel, 

the  Palm  Beach  Hilton. 

Enjoy  a  wealth  of  world  class 

amenities,  a  warm  residential  style 

and  the  personal  attention 

that  will  make  your  stay  in 

Palm  Beach  a 

memorable  one. 

PALM  BEACH  HILTON 


OCEANSIDE   RESORT 

Call  your  travel  agent  or 

800-433-lJ18or 

800-HILTONSor 

305-586-6542. 


WINE 


The  formula  for  this  vino  da  to  little 

different  from  that  of  the  other  producers. 
While  the  wine  is  made  from  100  percent 
sangiovese,  it  is  aged  not  in  small  French 
oak  casks  but  rathet  in  large  oak  ovals.  I 
have  drunk  only  the  1983,  which  was  tullv 
mature  when  released  in  1987.  Dark  ruby 
with  a  rich,  supple,  intense  bouquet  and 
medium  to  full  body,  this  concentrated 
wine  has  plenty  of  cedarv,  plummy  fruit.  It 
costs  $20  a  bottle. 

Castello  dei  Rampolla's  Sammarco 

This  winery  is  a  relative  newcomer  to  Tus- 
cany. Having  produced  its  first  Chianti 
only  in  1975,  the  Castello  dei  Rampolla 
has  been  going  its  own  way  from  the  begin- 
ning. Upset  by  the  declining  reputation  of 
Chianti,  the 
Rampolla  family 
began  to  add  cab- 
ernet sauvignon 
to  the  blend  to 
give  their  wines 
more  color,  struc- 
ture, and  com- 
plexity. The  local 
wiseacres  were  ap- 
p  a  lied  at  this 
break  with  an- 
cient tradition,  in 
spite  of  the  inter- 
national acclaim 
the  Rampolla 
wines  received. 
Its  newer-style, 
rich-tasting  Chi- 
antis  led  to  the  in- 
troduction in 
1980  ot  the  Sam- 
marco, a  75  per- 
cent sangiovese, 
25  percent  caber- 
net sauvignon  Great  elegance  and  finesse: 
b  1  e  n  d    a  g  e  d    i  n 

small  French  oak  casks.  It  too  has  been  a 
smashing  success,  in  my  opinion  the  most 
interesting  and  complex  of  all  the  new 
Tuscan  red  wines.  The  intense  cedarv  fra- 
grance, rich,  flowing  flavors,  and  ten-year 
aging  potential  of  the  wines,  as  shown  by 
the  good  1980,  excellent  1981,  and  superb 
1982,  are  making  wine  enthusiasts  Feat  a 
path  to  Sammarco.  The  price  lias  climbed 
steadily  from  512  a  bottle  in  1980  to  just 
over  520  today. 

Castello  di  Volpaia's  Coltassala 
One  of  my  favorite  Chianti  Classico  pro- 
ducers, the  Castello  di  \  olpaia,  known  tor 
its  exceptionally  elegant,  graceful  wines, 

in  1950  launched  its  Coltassala,  like  the 


other  wines  made  pnmanlv  from  the  san- 
giovese grape.  The  wine  has  received  a  lot 
of  publicitv,  Fut  so  tar  the  only  vintage 
anion"  the  current  releases — 1980,  1981, 
1982,  1983 — that  has  justified  its  double- 
digit  price  of  514  to  516  a  bottle  has  Feen 
the  1982,  a  tannic,  oaky,  firmlv  structured 
wme  with  plenty  of  chewy  fruit  behind  the 
wall  of  tannins. 

Fontodi's  Flaccianello  della  Pieve 
Fontodi,  a  producer  of  elegant  strawberry- 
scented  and  -flavored  Chianti,  Fegan  pro- 
ducing a  small  cask-aged  sangiovese  wine 
in  1981.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  tasted 
the  1981,  but  both  the  1982  and  1983 
Flaccianello  della  Pieve  wines  are  bursting 
at  the  seams  with  explosive,  plummy  fruit, 
toastv  aromas  of 
new  oak  and  cho- 
colate, excep- 
tional levels  of 
concentration, 
and  at  least  seven 
to  ten  years  of  fur- 
ther aging  poten- 
tial. These  are 
very  serious 
wines,  among  the 
most  exciting 
now  made  in  Ita- 
ly. Prices  are  fair, 
especially  in  view 
oi  their  quality, 
averaging  $24  a 
bottle. 

II  Palazzino's 
Grosso  Sanese 

In  1981,  the  su- 
perb, tiny  Chianti 
producer  11  Palaz- 
:ino  began  to  pro- 
Le  Pergole  Torte.  duce  a  boldly  fla- 

vored, intense, 
concentrated  wine  called  Grosso  Senese 
(changed  in  1985  to  "Sanese").  Made 
from  100  percent  sangiovese  and  aged  in 
new  French  casks,  it  has  been  a  blockbus- 
ter. The  hugely  successful  1982  was  fol- 
lowed Fv  a  good  1983  and  a  stupendous 
1985.  Oozing  with  fruit  and  extract,  the 
Grosso  Sanese  is  a  large-framed,  deeply 
concentrated,  profound  wine  that  seems 
to  behave  more  like  a  Fottle  of  the  great 
Pomerol  from  Bordeaux's  Chateau  Petrus 
than  anything  else.  Prices  have  risen  from 
$15  to  $25  a  bottle,  not  unreasonable  in 
\  iew  of  the  superlative  quality  of  the  wine. 

Isole  e  Olena's  Borro  Cepparello 

Isole  e  Olena,  another  respected  Chianti 
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THE  SCULPTURE  OF 
HARRIET  FRISHMUTH 


CULPTURE 

•  Molvtno  Hoffman 

•  Paul  Troubetzkoy 

■  Jo  Davidson 

•  Paul  Manship 

EUROPEAN  ART  POTTERY 

■  Zsolnoy 

■  Mossier 

•  Rors/rond 

•  Sevres 

EUROPEAN  ART  GLASS 

•  Loelz 

■  R.  Lalique 

■  Calle 

■  Daum 

AMERICAN  CERAMICS 

•  Nalzler 

•  Rook  wood 

•  Grueby 

•  Van  Bnggle 

SILVER 

■  Jensen 

•  Gorham 

FURNITURE 

•  Maiorelle 

■  Galle 

•  Ruhlmann 

■  Tbonel 

STEUBEN  GLASS 
WIENER  WERKSTATTE 


U.LTD 


220  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
212)759-6062 


Now  a  treasure  of  the  Louvre,  The 

Bather  once  added  elegance  to  Mme 
DuBarry's  chateau  at  Louvecienne. 
The  lovely  figure  will  also  add  ele- 
gance to  your  surroundings.  Choose 
an  appropriate  size  from  these  superb 
reproductions  in  bonded  marble, 
practically  undistinguishable  from 
hand  carved  Carrara  marble.  The 
affordable  alternative! 

63"  (original  size),  available  base 


raises  statue  to  82V2  " 

48V2  "  (pictured)  marble  base 
23  "  on  black  marble  base  .  . 
14  "  on  black  marble  base  .  . 
12  "  on  black  marble  base   .  . 


$4166  ppd 
$2586  ppd 
$  460  ppd 
$  144  ppd 
$     93  ppd 

Hand  carved  marble  reproductions  also 
available.  Check,  Visa,  MC.  Uncondi- 
tional guarantee.  Art  book  color  cat- 
alogue of  286  reproductions  $6. 


Importers  of  Fine  Stati.es 
Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W.  Smith  "901 
Seattle,  WA  98199  •  (206)  283-0609 


WINE 


producer,  began  to  make  this  100  percent 
sangiovese  wine  in  1980.  There  was  no 
1981,  but  both  the  1982  and  1983  re- 
vealed dark  ruby  colors,  spicy,  weed\ , 
cigar-box  bouquets,  medium  to  full  body, 
and  a  great  deal  more  character  than  most 
Chianti  Classicos  made  at  this  property.  It 
is  reported  that  the  1985  will  he  the  best 
Borro  Cepparello  yet.  Prices  are  now  aver- 
aging $15  a  bottle. 

Monte  Vertine's  Le  Pergole  Torte 

Few  wine  makers  in  Irak  are  more  respect- 
ed than  Sergio  Manetti  ot  Monte  Vertine. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  wine-making  regula- 
tions that  required  Chianti  to  contain 
white  wine  in  the  blend,  Manetti  first 
released  his  100  percent  sangiovese  wine, 

THESE  ARE  AMONG  THE 

BOLDEST  WINES  NOW 

BEING  PRODUCED  ANYWHERE. 

Le  Pergole  Torte,  in  1977.  It  won  over- 
night critical  acclaim.  While  it  became  a 
prototype  for  the  new  breed  of  Tuscan  red 
wines,  Le  Pergole  Torte  has  retained  the 
exceptional  elegance  and  finesse  that 
some  of  the  more  forceful,  heavier  exam- 
ples of  100  percent  sangiovese  Tuscan  red 
wines  have  lost.  The  early  vintages,  par- 
ticularly the  1979,  have  aged  beautifully, 
and  recent  ones,  notably  the  1982,  the 
1983,  and  the  soon-to-be-released  1985, 
promise  great  things.  It  is  a  wine  loaded 
with  the  scents  of  vanillin,  ripe-cherry 
fruit,  and  saddle  leather.  Prices  have  crept 
up  to  $22  a  bottle. 

Villa  Cafaggio's  Solatio  Basilica 

Many  tans  of  Tuscanv's  new  red  wines 
claim  their  favorite  is  from  Villa  Cafaggio, 
the  highly  touted  Chianti  Classico  pro- 
ducer. Its  sangiovese  wine,  called  Solatio 
Basilica,  after  the  vineyard  ot  the  same 
name,  is  aged  twelve  months  in  oak  casks. 
It  is  a  flashy,  intensely  flavored  wine  with 
admirable  depth  of  fruit  and  a  breadth  as 
well  that  is  hard  to  beat.  Both  the  1^S2 
and  the  1983  are  knockout  wines,  black- 
ruby,  oaky,  intensely  flavored,  and  capa- 
ble of  aging  tor  at  least  five  to  ten  years. 
Prices  are  now  up  to  520  a  bottle. 

This  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  ot  every 
new  sangiovese-based  Tuscan  red  wine 
aged  in  small  oak  casks  but  rather  one  of 
those  that  I  think  the  most  interesting. 
Among  others  that  deserve  notice  are 
Cape::ana's  Ghiaie  della  Furba,  the  Cas- 
tellare  di  Castellina's  I  Sodi  di  San  Nicco- 
lo,  and  the  Yinattieri  Rosso  from  the 
enologist  Maurizio  Castelli.  I 
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CHAnQinQ 

YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

If  you  are  planning  to  move, 
please  let  us  know  at  least  eight 
weeks  before  changing  your  ad- 
dress by  calling  Toll  Tree  800/247- 
5470.  State  of  Iowa  residents  call 
800/532-1272. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 
Attach  address  label  from  a  recent 
issue,  or  print  your  name  and  ad- 
dress   exactly    as    shown    on    the 
label. 

name  


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


YOUR  MEW  ADDRESS 

flame  


Address 


City 


State 


Zip. 


Mail  this  form  to: 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

□  YES! 

Please  enter  my  sub- 
scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 

□  Please  bill  me 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance. 


name 


please  print 


Address 

City  

State  _ 


Zip 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to 
1 2  weeks.  Look  for  itl 

Connoisseur,  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maga- 
zines. A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 

(Above  price  applies  In  U.S.  and  Possessions 
only.  Canadian  price  upon  request.  Payment 
must  accompany  order.) 

WGCN 
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FINE      ART      PORTFOLIO 


JAMES  CARTER 


Experience  the 
fine  art  of  collecting. 


For  award-winning  catalogue, 
please  write  or  call: 


The  Lublin  Collection 

95  East  Putnam  Avenue  dept.  C9., 

Greenwich,  CT  06830 
800-243-4004/203-622-8777 


"Bird  House  #2 


Acrylic  on  Canvas 


How  to  buy  your  Caribbean  island  home 


Resorts,  restaurants,  other  businesses  tor  sale 


Ifltah 


£&?;;?:*■  «**. 


Private  islands  with  homes  from  $65,000 


A  villa,  condo .land  or  business  of  your 
own  can  put  you  in  paradise  and  be  a 
sound  investment,  too.  Here's  how  we 
can  help: 

If  you've  ever  thought  of  owning  a  tropical 
island  home  for  investment,  retirement  or 
vacation  use,  Island  Properties  Report  is 
for  you. 

Each  issue  focuses  on  a  single  island  in 
the  Caribbean,  the  Bahamas  and  beyond  — 
reports  on  politics,  the  economy,  tax  laws, 
schools,  hospitals,  living  costs  —  what  to  look 
for  and  look  out  for  —  what  it's  really  like  to 
live  there. 

PLUS  PAGES  OF  LISTINGS  in  each  issue, 
from  studio  condos  to  luxury  villas,  bargains 
on  "undiscovered"  islands,  plus  businesses, 
land,  private  islands  for  sale  or  barter 
PLUS  Quarterly  Reports  on  island  living, 
island  books  at  discount,  how  American  ex- 
pats are  "living  their  dreams."  PLUS  Travel 
Savings  on  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

FREE:  Subscribe  now  and  receive  Ham- 
mond Map  of  the  Caribbean  plus  3  Bonus 
Reports  on  Maximizing  Rental  Income;  In- 
vestment Benefits  underTax  Reform;  Career 
Opportunities  in  the  islands  —  all  free. 


*mm 


Camacou  2  br,  beautiful,  a  bargain  at  $65,000 


Enroll  me  lor  one  year  (\2  issues)  for  only  $39  00  Include 
my  FREE  bonuses 

Payment  enclosed   D  Charge  my  (  )  Diner  s  I  !  MC  (  )  Visa 
(include  card  no  and  expiration  date) 


Zip. 


□  Send  further  information  Enclosed  is  SI  00    .. 

Island  Properties  Report 


Bo»58CR6  me.  4.  Woodstock,  VT  05091 
I credit  Card  Phone  Orders:  (802)  457-3734---- 
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JOUAuOr.  on»<AcXS  «    What's  a  nice  comic  strip  like  Calvin  arid  Hobbes  doing  in  an  elegant  magazine  like  this? 
it  amuses  us — so  much  so  that  we  plan  to  share  our  pleasure  in  it  with  you  in  the  future,  without  apoli  _ 
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A  BUHCU  OF  DECAPITATED 
NAKED  PEOPuE  ? 
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WERE  IN  THE  NEXT 
ftOCM  WW    C'MON. 


"WE  QANT  U7ASDS  QDRN  IS  CAP- 
T0«E\)  PORFNER  OK  PlLV\  fcN  THE 
AUTOTHEFT  CAMERAS !  PATROHS  OF 
THE  ARTS  FIEE  TOR  TWETR  L\MES! 


1  TUm  WE'D  BETIER  GET  HlN\  QVJF  OF 
HERE    WE  HAD  "WAT  GRvU  A6A\N 
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ALAVIEILLERUSSIE 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEWYORK,  N  V  10022(212)752-1727      ESTABLISHED  1851 


Circular  birch  jardiniere  with 
gilt  brass  rim  on  three  sided 
pedestal  base  decorated  with 
gilt  brass  rosettes. 
Russian,  mid-19th  century. 

Height:  29"  Diameter:  24V2" 


—  W  *  ■ 


1^5  EAST  57TH  STRfctT,  NEWYORK  10022  .  (212)  758-2900 


n^m^^s^^ss^^  i 


I 


*  75  Antiques  Shops  % 

,  TUesday  through  Saturday  ll:0(£&.M.r7:00  P.M. 

1 8:00  EML      ^unday  12:00  noon-5:00  RM.       Closed  Mondays 

'""^t^v         L  ; 


URR...FECTION 

An  exquisite  necklace  with  16  emeralds  weig! 
approximately  30  carats  and  126  marquise  ai 
brilliant  cut  diamonds  weighing  approximatelj 
carats.  Platinum  and  yellow  gold  mountin 

Subject  to  prior  sale. 


U*r^* 


RlCHTERS 

4003  Hillsboro  Road  •  Nashville,  Tennessee  37215  •  615 /:~~ 

87  West  Paces  Ferry  Road  •  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305  •  404/ 262 J 

225  Worth  Avenue  •  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480  •  305/655-0 


G.  R.  Hanse 

Mark  Twain  Ladue  Bank  Building 
8820,Ladue  Road  •  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63124  •  314/727-520 


eautitul  old  clothes  have  a  ghostly   magic. 

No  inlaid  cabinet  or  jeweled  cup  can  convey 
the  thousand  suggestions  that  a  precious  gar- 
ment from  another  day  continues  to  exude  after 
its  time  is  over.  Only  ritual  vestments  01  wo\en 
lengths  of  cloth  that  bear  no  traces  ot  an  individual  wearer  escape 
the  intense  personality  that  lingers  in  the  folds  of  an  old  dress.  In 
these,  the  soul  ot  the  wearer  seems  to  he  present,  though  hardly 
more  so  than  the  souls  of  those  who  made  it — the  embroiderer. 
the  seamstress,  and  the  designer,  whose  combined  work  flattered 
and  praised  one  woman  in  the  endless  language  ot  wool,  linen, 
and  silk. 

In  earlier  centuries,  the  woman  herself  often  conceived  the 
idea,  chose  the  materials,  and  supervised  the  realization  ot  the 
design  or,  it  her  means  were  modest,  designed  and  made  the  dress 
herself.  Homemade  clothes  can  be  moving  objects,  uncelebrated 
milestones  in  the  history  of  applied  self-imagery  founded  on  a 
high  ideal.  In  sharp  contrast  to  such  nameless  artisans  are  the 
great  designers  who  came  into  existence  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Certain  works  of  their  unfettered  imagination  are  signif- 
icant phenomena  in  the  history  of  modern  design. 

As  clothes  are  accepted  in  mu-    ft.^:(./  ._..     . 

.  .     ,  ,    Detail  of  a  presentation  dress 

seums,  so  exceptional  is  their  appeal 

that  they  require  special  means  of  dis-  wom  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
play  and  a  different  kind  of  public 

attention  from  that  demanded  by  tap-    before  King  George  V  in  1928, 
estries  and  ceramics.  They  are  the 
cast-off  personal  fantasies  of  living    >Y  Boue  Soeurs  of  Pans. 
organisms,  and  in  some  way  they  are  still  alive,  uncannily  infused 
with  past  vision  and  feeling.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
in  New  York  City,  was  a  pioneer  in  establishing  and  developing 
its  great  Costume  Institute,  where  the  art  of  dress  has  been  given 
the  chance  to  demonstrate  some  of  its  aesthetic  scope  in  the  con- 
text of  other  artistic  endeavor.  Specially  designed  exhibition 
space  and  brilliant  showmanship  present  garments  as  true  vessels 
of  imagination,  provocative  artifacts  laden  with  a  unique  blend  of 
material  beauty,  social  meaning,  and  private  importance.  Behind 
the  scenes,  the  thousands  of  undisplayed  clothes  are  available  to 
individual  scholars  and  designers  seeking  a  closer  look,  perhaps  a 
privileged  touch. 

Last  autumn,  to  commemorate  its  founding,  in  1937,  the  insti- 
tute mounted  an  exhibition  of  sixty-seven  masterpieces  in  its  col- 
lection. However  they  differ,  a  direction  can  be  seen  in  the  flow  of 
taste  across  three  centuries,  a  development  in  the  art  of  cutting 
and  fitting,  certain  leaps  in  the  progress  of  sartorial  imagination. 
Simplicity  has  been  discovered  more  than  once  in  fashion  his- 
tory. 

♦  The  earliest  example  in  the  show,  an  English  wool  dress  dating 
from  around  1695,  is  covered  with  delicately  embroidered  silver- 
gilt  flowers,  but  its  real  beauty  is  in  the  completeness  of  its  effect. 
Not  so  much  tailored  as  folded,  the  dress  is  in  two  pieces,  a  bodice 
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with  cuffed,  pleated  sleeves  attached  to  an  overskirt  drawn  back 
to  expose  a  separate  underskirt.  The  gray-brown  serge,  with  its 
muted  indigo  stripes,  is  folded  into  pleats  that  emphasize  the 
stripes,  following  them  on  the  bodice  and  overskirt,  going  against 
them  on  the  underskirt  and  sleeves. The  silvery  embroiderv  runs 
over  it  all,  softening  the  dim  stripes  and  pleats  like  fresh  vines  on  a 
stone  building.  The  dress  is  in  near-perfect  condition,  untaded 
and  untarnished.  The  breathing  Englishwoman  who  wore  it  near- 
ly 300  years  ago  seems  only  steps  away. 

♦  A  mideighteenth-century  English  court  dress  ot  blue  silk 
trimmed  in  silver,  also  in  two  pieces,  carries  the  same  theme  to 
extremes,  with  little  clever  cutting,  either  to  fit  the  figure  or  make 
interesting  shapes,  but  with  an  enormously  wide  skirt  extended 


ic  origins.  The  same  is  true  of  some  American  cotton  dresses  from 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A  handkerchief-thin  tubular 
dress  from  about  1805,  of  white  mull  embroidered  in  white  cot- 
ton, has  a  breathtaking  economy  ot  shape  and  texture.  There  is 
no  lace,  no  silk  or  silver,  no  cut,  no  folds  or  pleats,  and  very 
minimal  sleeves.  But  it  has  a  train:  this  is  not  a  nightgown  but  a 
formal  dress. 

♦  More  romantic  still,  le>>  simple  but  more  delicious,  is  a  full- 
skirted  dress  from  about  1844,  ot  fragile  cotton  printed  with  an 
allover  pattern  in  golden  yellow,  trimmed  with  delicate  frills  of 
the  same  stuff  on  sleeves  and  skirt.  With  its  bodice  smocked  at  the 
waist,  its  skirt  gathered  to  burst  out  below,  the  dress  is  like  a  daf- 
todil,  its  ruffles  trembling  in  even.'  current  of  air. 

♦  A  later  cotton  dress  shows  the  forthrightness  associated  with 
American  girls  of  the  1860s.  Jo  March  might  have  worn  such  a 
plain  white  pique  costume  with  black  buttons,  its  bell-like  skirt 
and  sleeves  sparsely  adorned  with  arabesques  of  narrow  black  sou- 
tache. Paintings  and  photographs  suggest  that  such  dresses  were 
the  fashion  everywhere  in  the  ISpO^.  The  look  is  one  of  bright 
clarity,  a  hint  of  emergent  female  self-expression. 

♦  In  its  crisp  candor,  this  dress  contrasts  vigorously  with  a  pair  of 
French  silk  dresses  ot  the  same  date,  both  professionally  made  for 
one  unknown  woman  by  a  Pans  couturier  called  Depret,  whose 
name  is  sewn  into  the  waistband.  Dressmakers  were  now  signing 
their  work  as  couture  became  a  recognized  art  in  Pans.  These 
dresses  are  in  vivid  colors,  one  blue,  one  bright  caramel.  They  are 
designed  and  cut,  fitted  and  finished  with  complex  elegance 
inside  and  out,  although  they  appear  at  first  to  be  quite  simple.  It 
is  now  apparent  that  the  sign  of  a  masterwork  of  dressmaking  was 
to  be  found  in  its  perfect  taste,  perfect  tailoring,  and  perfect  finish 
rather  than  in  expanses  of  metallic  embroiderv-.  Display  of  costly 
fabric,  however,  still  mattered,  and  dresses  took  up  more  room 
than  ever.  The  age  of  Worth  had  begun,  and  women  who  could 
afford  it  were  being  imagined  and  perfected  by  men  of  genius  in 
whose  famous  hands  they  were  glad  to  place  themselves. 

♦  An  American  wedding  dress  from  1880  shows  how  ostentation 
sometimes  overwhelmed  taste  after  the  Civil  War.  This  heavy 
damask  gown  is  weighed  down  with  a  bushel  of  pearls  applied 
liberally  both  on  top  of  the  silk  and  dangling  from  it  in  fringes  on 
the  draped  overskirt,  the  sleeves,  around  the  bottom  of  the  cuirass 
bodice  and  all  around  the  train.  The  wearer  must  have  clicked 
when  she  walked,  although  the  visual  effect  is  certainly  one  of 
Renaissance  splendor. 

♦  A  more  sophisticated  woman  than  this  unknown  bride  was 
Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  was  married  in  1887  in  a  gray  wool 
ensemble  trimmed  with  beige  braid.  It  has  a  high-necked, 
smoothly  molded  bodice,  with  very  high  armholes  and  tight 
sleeves  surmounting  a  pleated  skirt  stiffly  held  out  by  a  bustle.  The 
wearer  would  have  fitted  in  among  the  ladies  promenading  on  La 
Grande  Jatte,  where  perfectly  achieved  outline  took  precedence 
over  color,  shine,  or  surface  motion. 

♦  A  Worth  evening  dress  from  the  turn  of  the  century  shows  a 
new  freedom  approaching,  a  slimmer  and  more  unified  line.  The 
big  bust  and  bustle  have  been  tamed  into  a  sleek  fore-and-aft  tilt 


on  either  side  over  panniers.  A  blue-and-silver  stom-   /^ove-  Defail  of  a  striped  wool    of  rne  fl-ure-  Fashion  was  abandoning  the  fitted  bod 


acher  fills  the  front  of  the  bodice.  The  air  of  ele- 
gance is  canied  by  the  broad  expanse  of  glittering   dress  embroidered  in  sifver- 
trim  and  the  luster  of  the  silk.  The  dress  is  both  exqui- 
site and  primitive,  awkward  and  rich,  thoroughly   gilt  thread  (English,  co.  16951. 
embellished  in  every  part.  These  two  dresses  lie  in 
drawers  in  the  institute's  storeroom,  wrapped  like 
sleeping  beauties  until  they  are  occasionally  awak-   0f  silk  faille  made 
ened  for  our  pleasure. 
♦  These  are  nameless  gowns,  despite  their  aristocrat-    by  Depret  of  Paris  tea.  IS671 


Opposite:  Afternoon  dress 


ice  and  double  skirt,  of  which  each  part  had  to  be 
constructed  and  trimmed  separately  and  the  whole 
put  together  like  a  ceremonial  cake.  Worth  imple- 
mented the  change,  aiming  to  harmonize  the  total 
clothed  figure  to  suit  the  emergent  modern  temper. 
This  Worth  evening  dress  is  of  black  velvet  scroll- 
work on  a  white  satin  ground,  the  black  pattern  mov- 
ing over  the  whole  dress  from  top  to  bottom  in  one 
sweeping  anangement  ending  in  a  train.  When  the 
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Right:  Evening  dress  of  satin, 
Mile,  and  velvet,  by  Charles 
James  (American,  1953).  Oppo- 
site: Promenade  dress  of  pique 
trimmed  with  soutache  braid 
(American,  ca.  1862-64). 
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designer  varied  the  treatment  of  his  idea,  his  own  aesthetic  plan 
was  more  important  than  the  individuality  of  the  client. 

♦  Another  sober  English  costume  makes  a  nice  contrast  to 
Worth's  art  nouveau  bravura.  This  is  a  suit  made  circa  1909  in 
brown  silk  trimmed  in  brown  braid,  a  neat  daytime  ensemble 
much  like  a  modern  suit.  The  tailored  jacket  skims  the  figure,  the 
skirt  clears  the  ground;  no  fuss  or  fantasy  is  in  evidence.  Even 
comfort  seems  to  have  been  invoked — a  revolutionary  notion. 
England  had  long  been  famous  for  masterly  masculine  tailor- 
ing. Women  were  just  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  it,  not  only 
for  riding  habits  but  for  daytime  clothes. 

♦  In  France,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  Paul  Poiret  was  creating 
bold  new  fantasies.  His  yellow  satin  theater  coat  of  1912  wraps 
loosely,  its  huge  silver-lace  cuffs  contrasting  with  an 
enormous  black  velvet  medallion  that  clutches  the 
satin  over  one  hip.  The  lining  is  pale  blue,  a  taste  of 
cool  water  in  the  sultry  atmosphere.  This  designer 
was  the  first  to  make  deliberate  use  of  an  overlooked 
fact  in  the  history  of  visual  life — that  the  image  of  the 
clothed  figure  can  have  more  power  over  the  eve  and 
feelings  than  does  the  living  clothed  figure  itself.  Poi- 
ret cannily  launched  his  own  fashion  house  with  the 
publication  in  1908  and  1911  of  two  exquisite  pam- 


Above:  Detail  of  court  dress, 
silk,  brocaded  with  silver  ro- 
settes (English,  ca.  1760).  Op 
posite:  Evening  dress  of  satin 
voided  with  velvet,  by  Worth 
(French,  ca.  1898-1900). 


phlets,  in  which  his  clothes  were  rendered  in  the  chic,  abstract 
illustrative  style  of  the  moment  by  Paul  Iribe  and  Georges  Lepape. 
His  designs  thus  spoke  first  to  the  public  not  in  cloth  and  cut  but 
in  a  decorative  idiom  that  was  soon  to  speak  tor  all  fashion. 

♦  Some  modern  masterpieces  are  still  best  seen  directly,  howev- 
er, clothes  with  a  tactile  subtletv  and  freshness  that  the  camera 
can  never  quite  convey.  The  museum  has  a  court  presentation 
dress  by  Boue  Soeurs  from  1928  that  is  like  a  fairv  costume — white 
tulle  over  a  slip  of  pink  chiffon  floating  back  in  a  haie  of  silver, 
with  clusters  of  sculptured  satin  roses.  It  was  meant  to  waft 
weightlessly  toward  the  throne  like  an  approaching  dream. 

♦  Chanel  was  famous  for  the  sense  of  physical  pleasure  her 
clothes  deliver  to  both  wearer  and  viewer.  A  simple,  straight  dress 
and  coat  from  about  1 92  7  show  her  sensuous  instinct  in  the  aston- 
ishing juxtaposition  of  the  dress's  thin  chiffon,  denselv  printed  in 
small  carmine  and  orange  flowers  outlined  in  black,  with  the 
coat's  rough  beige  rweed.  On  the  dress,  the  sharp  little  petals  at 
the  edges  of  neck  and  sleeves  were  articulated  against  the  wearer's 
skin.  The  enveloping  coat  is  lined  in  them,  and  they  climb  out 
from  inside  to  show  their  pointed  shapes  against  the  turned-back 
cuffs  and  lapels.  The  whole  seems  to  make  the  woman  into  a  frag- 
ile wicker  basket  overflowing  with  deep  red  blossoms — and  hid- 
den thorns,  perhaps — a  discreet  emblem  of  female  passion.. 

♦  During  the  wartime  eclipse  of  the  Paris  couture,  American 
designers  came  into  their  own.  Claire  McCardell,  the  greatest  of 
them  in  this  century,  almost  single-handedlv  created  a  totally 
American  fashion  idiom  at  the  verv  highest  level,  an  irreversible 
challenge  to  the  old  authority  of  Pans.  Her  designs  express  a 
straightforward  zest  and  ease  and  a  strong  sexuality  devoid  o{ 
oblique  erotic  tricks.  The  McCardell  in  the  museum  show  is  a 
black  jersey  evening  dress  of  1937  with  a  waist  that  rises  high  in 
front  and  drops  low  behind,  worn  under  a  straight  velvet  coat  in 
vertical  red  and  black  stripes — an  indirect  echo  of  the  white  mull 
dress  of  1805,  that  earlier  utterance  in  simple  American  speech. 

♦  France  and  America  are  contrasted  in  some  grand  ball  dresses 
from  the  spacious  postwar  era  marked  by  the  ascendancy  of  Chris- 
tian Dior.  One  1949  Dior  example  in  this  exhibition  is  the  dress 
he  called  "Junon,"  a  glittering  calyx  and  corolla  of  pale  gray  tulle 
petals  edged  in  dark,  iridescent  blue  sequins,  another  unearthly 
apparition  celebrating  the  French  sense  of  feminine  mystery. 
Charles  James  seems  to  reply  to  Dior  in  his  "Abstract"  dress  of 
1953,  a  masterpiece  in  black  velvet  and  ivory  satin,  cut,  curved, 
and  suspended  like  a  Calder  mobile,  yet  also  glorifying  the  wom- 
an. James,  however,  refrained  from  any  bewitching  shimmer.  His 
dresses  create  allure  with  pure  shape,  suggestive  silken  forms  that 
involve  the  wearer  in  an  intense  erotic  game. 

Except  on  occasions  like  the  present  exhibition,  all  these  great 
dresses  wait  in  the  hushed  and  temperate  safety  of  the  Costume 
Institute  storeroom,  along  with  hundreds  oi  their  kin — the  staff 
refers  to  each  as  "she. "  Not  only  their  flounces  and  sequins  but  the 
individual  souls  of  these  great  dresses  are  in  good  keeping  in  this 
well-appointed  limbo,  but  their  moment  for  real  life  in  the  turn- 
in  g  world  is  past.  Now  and  then  they  emerge  to  dumbfound  us 
once  more  with  their  beauty,  bathed  in  light,  still  inviting  the 
response  of  eager  eves.  And  we  do  respond,  notjustto 
the  flair  and  skill  that  went  into  them,  but  personally, 
to  those  living  women  who  floated  down  the  stairs, 
strolled  on  the  lawn,  or  conversed  at  the  dinner  table 
wearing  these  garments,  every  step  and  every  word 
enhanced  by  the  enveloping  presence  of  a  master- 
piece, each  life  perhaps  a  little  better  for  that.  Our 
own  lives,  too,  are  enhanced  as  we  look.  □ 


Anne  Hollander  urote  Seeing  through  Clothes. 
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September,  the  start  of  another 
concert  season  in  New  York,  and 
the  world's  superstar  conductors 
are  on  parade.  James  Levine, 
curly  hair  flickering  in  the  spot 
light,  whips  up  a  Venetian  storm 
as  the  Metropolitan  Opera  opens  with 
Verdi's  Otetto.  Across  the  Lincoln  C  enter 
plaza  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall,  Sir  Colin  Da 
vis,  paying  the  city  a  rare  visit,  otters  his 
unparalleled  Berlioz  to  a  cheering  Philhar- 
monic audience.  Riccardo  Muti,  slim  and 
seductive  as  ever,  leads  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  into  Carnegie  Hall.  James  ( 'on 
Ion  is  the  first  to  alight  from  abroad,  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic  in  tow;  hard  on 
his  heels  is  Andre  Previn  with  London's 
Royal  Philharmonic.  I  \izens  more  will  fol- 
low. 

Music  lovers  who  rind  this  cavalcade  of 
conductors  exhilarating  can  thank  one 
man.  He  is  Ronald  A.  Wilford,  sixty,  the 
Silver  Fox,  who  manages  the  careers  ot  all 
five — and  eighty-three  more  conductors, 
Claudio  Abbado  to  Ronald  Zollman  (they 


among  the  JOO-plus  in  the  I  Inited  States, 

or  in  any  other  country,  could  even  con 
template  such  a  challenge. 

More  than  any  other  single  person,  \\'il 
ford  is  responsible  for  the  c  urrent  stun,  ture 
ot  the  classical-music  business,  dominated 
as  it  is  by  conductors  doing  star  turns  as 
they  jet  from  city  to  city.  It  is  through  his 
list  of  conductors  that  Wilford  exerts  his 
influence.  They  are  the  ones  who  select 
programs,  hire  soloists,  make  recording 
plans,  decide  to  tour,  preside  ovei  testi 
vals,  and  otherwise  keep  the  industry  in 
morion.  Each  one  is  at  the  center  of  his 
own  little  empire,  and  Wilford  is  at  the 
center  of  it  all,  providing  advice,  suggest- 
ing repertoire,  negotiating  record  deals, 
signing  contracts,  and  gathering  intelli- 
gence. In  the  opera  world  alone,  he  is 
plugged  into  the  Met  through  Levine, 
London's  Covent  Garden  through  Ber- 
nard Haitink,  La  Scala  through  Muti,  and 
Vienna  through  Abbado.  Karajan  gives 
him  access  to  the  two  Salzburg  festivals 
and  a  pipeline  into  Deutsche  Grammo- 


bly  the  Swedish  tenor  Nicolai  Gedda  and 
the  mime  Marcel  Mara  au.  Only  one  of 
his  clients  was  a  condm  the  Belgian 

Andre  Oluytens.  Muchol  nergy  went 

into  touring  Ireland's  dramatic  repertory 
company  the  Dublin  Plr 

This  theater  experience  attr; 
CAMI's  notice.  Wilford  was  invited  to 
join  the  firm  in  1958  as  general  manager  of 
its  Broadway  Theatre  Alliance,  arra 
tours  of  CAMI's  theater  attractions.  His 
skill  at  putting  a  large  company  on  the  road 
was  also  transferable  to  orchestras.  In  1963 
he  arranged  tours  for  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony under  Jean  Martinon  and  for  the 
Dallas  Symphony  under  Donald  Johanos. 

Judson  needed  an  heir  who  could  move 
smoothly  from  contract  negotiations  to 
strategic  planning,  someone  who  could 
cope  with  the  towering  egos  of  conductors 
and  maintain  his  own  equilibrium.  Wil- 
ford, with  the  intuitive  skills  of  a  psychol- 
ogist, seems  from  the  beginning  to  have 
been  able  to  sense  what  each  of  his  clients 
needed,   and  when.   This  quality,   more 


If  the  music  world  has  a  gray  eminence, 
=  it  is  Ronald  Wilford  = 


can't  all  be  famous),  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan,  Neville  Marriner,  and  Seiji  Oza- 
wa  sandwiched  in  between. 

Wilford  is,  without  question,  the 
world's  foremost  manager  of  conductors. 
His  fingerprints  are  everywhere.  Wilford  is 
the  president  of  Columbia  Artists  Man- 
agement Inc.  (CAMI),  the  largest  and 
most  influential  firm  representing  classical 
musicians.  Power,  it  has  been  remarked, 
corrupts,  and  absolute  power  corrupts  ab- 
solutely. Ifthatistrue,  Wilford  ought  to  be 
a  sinister  figure  indeed.  Certainly,  he  is 
secretive.  He  has  granted  personal  inter- 
views on  only  two  occasions  in  the  past 
eighteen  years,  none  at  all  since  1978.  In 
print,  his  tone  has  seemed  aggressive  and 
uncompromising.  He  avoids  photogra- 
phers. And  he  declined,  politely  hut  firm- 
ly, to  be  interviewed  (or  photographed) 
for  this  profile. 

Wilford  and  ten  other  division  heads  at 
CAMI  plan  the  careers  of  an  astounding 
134  sopranos,  71  tenors,  58  pianists,  27 
violinists,  and  hordes  of  other  singers,  in- 
strumentalists, chamber  groups,  and  stage 
directors.  If  Wilford  were  suddenly  handed 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  told  to  plan  both  their  sea- 
sons using  only  CAMI  artists,  he  could  eas- 
ily do   it.    No  other   management  firm 


phon,  the  most  important  classical  record 
label.  In  the  United  States,  Wilford  con- 
ductors lead  seven  top-rank  orchestras, 
plus  thirteen  smaller  groups. 

Wilford  goes  unrecognized  (except  by 
industry  insiders)  as  he  makes  his  rounds  of 
the  world's  music  capitals,  traveling  in 
limos,  entering  through  stage  doors,  din- 
ing at  the  right  after-concert  spots.  The 
secrecy  of  his  operations  extends  even  to 
the  list  of  conductors,  which  CAMI  does 
not  advertise.  This  tradition  Wilford  in- 
herited from  his  equally  legendary  (and 
feared)  predecessor,  Arthur  Judson,  who 
founded  CAMI  in  1930  and  managed  most 
of  the  conductors  of  his  generation.  Why 
advertise,  he  reasoned,  when  your  custom- 
ers have  no  choice  but  to  deal  with  you? 

Wilford's  link  with  Judson  was  forged  in 
1963,  when  the  eighty-one-year-old  found- 
er departed  the  firm  and  entrusted  to  him 
the  valuable  list  of  conductors.  His  choice 
of  Wilford,  who  had  been  in  arts  manage- 
ment for  only  a  decade,  and  with  CAMI 
for  just  four  and  a  half  years,  was  hardly  an 
obvious  one,  but  Judson  knew  what  sort  of 
man  was  needed. 

As  a  young  man,  Wilford  came  to  New 
York  from  his  native  Salt  Lake  City,  estab- 
lishing his  own  management  firm  in  1954- 
He  represented  a  handful  of  artists,  nota- 


than  anything  else,  may  have  persuaded 
Judson  to  entrust  the  conductors  to  him. 

The  group  Wilford  inherited  included 
Karajan  and  Wolfgang  Sawallisch,  both 
still  with  him,  and  such  other  stars  as  the 
late  Karl  Boehm,  Charles  Munch,  and 
Eugene  Ormandy.  Within  four  years  he 
had  put  his  personal  stamp  on  the  list, 
building  it  to  seventy-three  conductors. 
He  gradually  acquired  the  first  generation 
of  his  own  proteges — as  distinct  from  Jud- 
son's — whose  successes  were  to  strengthen 
htm:  Ozawa,  Abbado,  Previn,  and  Davis. 

Armed  with  the  portfolio  of  conductors, 
Wilford  rose  swiftly.  In  1970,  after  just 
twelve  years  of  service,  only  a  half  dozen  or 
so  of  them  on  the  board  of  directors,  he 
replaced  Kurt  Weinhold  as  president  of 
the  firm.  He  was  only  forty-three. 

Many  in  the  music  business  assume  that 
as  Judson's  chosen  successor,  Wilford  must 
possess  many  of  his  mentor's  Machiavel- 
lian traits.  But  in  an  age  of  antitrust  suits, 
certain  excesses  are  no  longer  possible. 
Judson,  who  in  addition  to  heading  CAMI 
was  the  general  manager  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  and  the  New  York  Philhar- 

DavidM.  Rubin,  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
New  York  University,  has  a  special  interest  in 
the  business  of  music. 
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lli  >rd  cannot  follow  Juds<  »n's  lead 
in  those  areas,  he  can  certainly  use  his 
influence  in  subtler  ways.  The  ques- 
tion is  to  what  extent  he  manipulates 
the  classical-music  world — if  at  all.  Is 
si  he  the  Svengali  of  music,  as  his  critics 
would  suggest,  or  merely  "a  giant  among 
pygmies,"  as  the  RCA  executive  Michael 
Emmerson  tartly  asserts?  Observers  of  Wil- 
tord  assign  him  three  roles. 

Certain  cities 
have  virtually  become  the  fiefs  of  Wilford 
conductors.  Buffalo,  Rotterdam,  Minne- 
apolis— with  leading  orchestras  of  the  sec- 
ond tier — are  all  but  locked  up  for  promis- 
ing maestros  on  Wilford's  rocket  ship  to 
the  top.  As  for  the  world's  music  capitals, 
in  Philadelphia,  upon  Ormandy's  retire- 
ment the  baton  was  passed  to  Muti.  Bos- 
ton has  seen  a  parade  of  Wilford  clients,  as 
music  directors  or  principal  guests,  among 
them   Munch,    William   Steinberg,   Mi- 


chael Tilson  Thomas,  and  now  Ozawa. 
Covent  Garden  replaced  one  Wilford 
client,  Davis,  with  Haitink,  another.  La 
Scaladid  the  same  in  swapping  Abbado  for 
Muti.  In  San  Francisco,  Josef  Krips  was 
replaced  by  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  he  by  Edo 
DeWaart  (at  that  time,  but  no  longer,  a 
Wilford  client),  and  he  by  Herbert  Blom- 
stedt,  another  Wilford  client. 

Local  music  critics — the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle's  Robert  Commanday,  for  one — 
have  charged  angrily  that  Wilford  dictates 
to  orchestra  trustees  who  will  conduct 
where,  and  that  he  moves  his  clients 
around  without  regard  to  the  needs  of  an 
orchestra  or  the  community  that  supports 
it.  Wilford's  detractors  pine  for  the  days  of 
Ormandy  in  Philadelphia  and  George 
Szell  in  Cleveland,  who  spent  many  years, 
and  most  of  every  season,  at  home  or  on 
tour  with  their  orchestras. 

Jet  travel  has  put  an  end  to  all  that,  and 
Wilford  keeps  his  conductors  in  motion  for 
at  least  two  good  reasons.  First,  he  is  play- 
ing in  a  seller's  market.  The  number  of 
great — even  good — conductors  is  small. 
Why  not  arrange  two  or  three  music  direc- 
torships for  a  single  conductor  and  in- 
crease both  visibility  and  income.7  Con- 
ductots  who  know  the  score  demand  it. 


Second,  he  is  a  skilled  strategic  planner, 
able  to  determine  when  a  conductor 
should  move  on,  and  to  what  post. 

Walter  Homburger,  the  recently  retired 
managing  director  oi  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phonv — which  has  also  seen  a  steady  suc- 
cession of  Wilford  clients — explains  why 
Wilford  is,  and  in  fact  must  be,  consulted 
by  any  intelligent  orchestra  board  in  the 
market  for  a  new  conductor:  "Wilford 
knows  orchestras.  He  knows  communities 
and  their  musical  requirements.  He  knows 
conductors  and  their  musical  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  He  can  tell  you  what  type 
of  conductor  should  be  of  interest  to  you, 
and  he  is  also  willing  to  say  if  a  conductor  is 
not  right  for  you,  and  why." 

HE  MONOPOLIST.  With  so  many 
artists  under  the  CAMI  umbrella,  some 
presenters  have  charged  that  you  must 
book  your  quota  of  the  agency's  nonenti- 
ties in  order  also  to  get  the  stars.  This  sort 
of  horse-trading  does  occur,  to  varying 
extents,  at  many  management  companies, 
CAMI  included.  Plenty  o{  lesser  artists 
have  swept  onto  the  concert  platform  on 
the  coattails  of  superstars  like  Arthur 
Rubinstein  and  Itzhak  Perlman. 

David  Stahl,  the  music  director  of  the 
Charleston  (S.C.)  Symphony,  who  used 
to  be  a  Wilford  client,  puts  the  matter  in 
reasonable  perspective:  "The  music  busi- 
ness is  a  small,  tight  circle,  and  Wilford  is 
at  the  center  of  it.  I  mistakenly  used  to 
think  he  did  everything  himself,  when 
what  really  mattered  was  that  he  spread 
the  word  about  your  work  to  other  conduc- 
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tors  and  artists."  Conductors  trust  his 
judgment.  He  need  not  dictate  anything. 

Wilford's  colleagues  deny  that  he  pres- 
sures his  conductors  to  use  v.  AMI  soloists. 
The  numbers  bear  this  out.  A  study,  by  the 
author,  of  the  1°>4 ->^  seasons  of  f\vent\ 
leading  orchestras  in  the  United  States 
showed  no  pattern  linking  Wilfbrd's  con- 
ductors to(  AMI  soloists.  In  Philadelphia. 
onl\  two  soloists  appearing  with  Muti  were 
from  CAMI;  twelve  were  not.  hi  Boston, 
Ozawa  chose  only  tour  of  thirteen  soloists 
from  the  CAMI  roster.  In  Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis,  and  Cincinnati,  the  figures 
were  similar. 

The  example  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
is  more  ambiguous.  The  relationship  be- 
tween lames  Levine.  the  Met's  artistic 
director,  and  Wiltord  is  tight,  but  only  rive 
of  sixteen  guest  conductors  on  the  Met  ros- 
ter tor  1987-88  are  clients  of  CAMI. 
Le\  me  has  long  been  attacked  for  engag- 
ing a  cortege  of  hacks  to  conduct  at  the 
Met.  It  would  seem  that,  if  he  wanted  to. 
Wiltord  could  solve  a  problem  for  Levine 


profits  and  thereby  maximizes  his  own 
That  is  the  bottom  line. 
THE  MAGICIAN  With  Wilford's 
blessings,  the  argument  goes,  a  nonentity 
can  achieve  star  status.  Well,  the  truth  is 
that  no  one  can  turn  Werner  Torkanow- 
skv  (whom  Wiltord  once  managed) into 
Arturo  Toscanini,  and  Wiltord  has,  in 
fact,  signed  his  share  of  disappointments. 
Of  the  eighty-one  conductors  on  his  1°7S 
list,  forty-two  were  gone  by  1987.  Some 
who  departed — such  as  Gabriel  Chmura, 
Sixten  Ehrhng,  and  Henry  Lewis — have 
not  made  important  careers  with  or  with- 
out Wiltord.  and  ma\  never.  Wiltord  does 
not  pa\  attention  to  all  his  conductors.  He 
leaves  the  management  of  most  of  them  to 
two  assistants.  His  list  is  constantly 
pruned — the  typical  turnover  from  year  to 
year  is  about  15  to  20  percent. 

Wiltord  is  a  magician,  though,  to  this 
extent:  he  can  take  a  real  talent  to  the  top 
a  lot  faster  than  anyone  else  can.  David 
Stahl  was  one  who  thought  it  would  hap- 
pen to  him.  Like  many  young  conductors, 


answer  was  "practically  nothing."  Most  of 
Litton's  conducting  was  i  Europe,  where 
he  is  managed  by  an  Engl       firm 

Frustrated  by  hi-  engage- 

ments in  the  t  'run  1  Mates,  he 
sought  periodic  reassurance  from 
Wiltord.  "Give  it  time,  Andrew, 
give  it  time,"  Wiltord  would  chant 
to  him.  "Keep  studying  scores. 
In  time,  you'll  have  so  much  work  you 
won't    know   what   hit   you." 

"Wiltord  is  not  the  right  manager  tor 
someone  who  is  overly  sensitive,"  s.ivs  Lit- 
ton. "He  calls  the  shots  exactly  as  he  sees 
them.  He  is  not  in  the  business  to  make 
people  teel  good.  He  is  not  there  to  tell  you 
how  terrific  you  were  and  isn't  it  too  bad 
you  weren't  re-engaged.  He'll  ask  you  why 
you  weren't  invited  back.  He  wants  an- 
swers. He  expects  that  when  it's  time  to 
put  vour  neck  on  the  line  as  a  conductor, 
you  are  ready  tor  the  moment.  He  doesn't 
'understand'  it  things  don't  go  well." 

After  Litton  accumulated  good  notices 
conducting  the  Bournemouth  Symphony 


IsWilford  the  Svengali  of  classical  music,  — 

as  his  critics  suggest,  or' a  giant  among  pygmies"? 


bv  dispatching  some  of  his  celebrated  Eu- 
ropean conductors  there. 

Actually,  it  would  be  bad  business 
to  do  so,  and  it  yvould  antago- 
nize the  star  clients.  "Many  of 
these  conductors  control  their 
own  opera  houses,"  points  out 
Matthew  Epstein,  a  Wiltord 
protege  and  a  leading  opera  consultant  for 
CAMI,  "along  with  such  yvorking  condi- 
tions as  casting  and  rehearsal  time.  At  the 
Met  thev  can't  do  that.  Second,  Ronald  is 
trying  to  maximize  income  for  them.  That 
is  his  job.  In  a  week  they  can  guest-con- 
duct four  subscription  performances  yvith 
an  American  orchestra,  but  only  two  op- 
era performances. "  t  Singers  need  to  rest. ) 
"In  a  five-  or  six-week  tour  of  the  U.S., 
Ronald  can  put  them  into  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles, 
where  thev  could  conduct  perhaps  sixteen 
concerts  and  be  exposed  to  audiences  in  all 
those  cities.  You  would  actually  halve 
their  earning  power,  or  worse,  bv  sending 
them  to  he  Met."  Therefore,  despite  the 
Levine-Wiltord  link,  the  Met  will  struggle 
on  yvithout  the  likes  of  Colin  Davis,  Clau- 
dio  Abbado,  Riccardo  Muti,  and  Kurt 
Masur.  To  improve  the  artistic  climate  is 
no  part  of  Wilford's  agenda.  He  yvould  be 
naive  it  it  were.  He  maximizes  his  clients' 


he  thought  that  signing  with  Wiltord  yvas 
"the  next  big  step"  in  his  career.  He  admits 
that  Wiltord  never  made  any  promises. 
"He  was  not  very  yvarm,"  Stahl  recalls, 
"but  I  yvas  expecting  that.  I  thought  we 
yvould  work  together,  that  I  was  part  of  the 
Wiltord  master  plan.  That  yvas  naive  on 
mv  part."  When  a  regional  post  Stahl 
wanted  came  available,  he  expected  the 
magician  to  wave  his  wand.  The  post  went 
to  someone  else,  and  Stahl  quit  Wiltord  to 
join  a  smaller  management  tirm,  where  he 
receives  more  personal  attention.  "There 
are  manv  paths  to  a  successful  career,"  he 
says  "But  if  Ronald  Wilford  takes  an  in- 
terest in  you,  and  you  give  the  relationship 
time  to  mature,  there  is  virtually  nothing 
he  can't  do  for  you." 

W'ilford  lets  the  young  ones  make  their 
own  wav,  offering  occasional  advice,  until 
thev  either  tall  bv  the  wavside  or  accumu- 
late sufficient  credits  in  the  provinces  to 
interest  him.  The  career  of  the  young 
American  Andrew  Litton,  who  is  now- 
poised  for  stardom,  is  a  case  in  point.  He 
was  rwentv-three  when  he  signed  with 
Wilford,  having  worked  as  an  assistant  to 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  (another  Wiltord 
client)  in  Washington.  "I  yvas  given  very- 
little  sense  of  what  he  yvould  do  for  me," 
says  Litton.  For  the  first  four  years,  the 


in  England,  as  well  as  other  European 
orchestras,  Wilford  started  revving  up  the 
CAMI  engine.  One  result:  a  1989  debut 
with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  im- 
portant dates  in  the  offing  yvith  a  variety  of 
opera  companies.  Since  Litton  has  started 
to  make  records,  Wilford  has  been  tutor- 
ing him  on  the  selection  of  repertoire,  hoyv 
to  make  the  best  use  of  studio  time,  and 
what  to  expect  from  engineers.  Even  at  his 
most  depressed,  Litton  says,  he  never  con- 
templated leaving  the  CAMI  stable.  Oth- 
ers do  not  have  the  patience. 

After  managing  the  world's  greatest 
conductors  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Wil- 
ford is  alone  at  the  top.  His  only  potential 
competitor,  Sheldon  Gold,  president  of 
ICM  Artists,  died  unexpectedly  a  tew 
years  ago.  Of  the  conductors  he  has  lost  in 
the  past  twenty  years,  very  tew  have  gone 
on  to  build  major  careers.  He  has  success- 
fully nurtured  two  generations  of  star  con- 
ductors, yvith  a  third  on  the  wav.  Part  Hen- 
rv  Kissinger,  part  Wizard  oi  O:,  he  is 
bound  to  be  feared — and  misunderstood. 
To  all  appearances,  though,  his  ever- 
growing power  has  not  changed  his  old 
priorities.  "Mv  artists  don't  tnink  I  am  a 
son  of  a  bitch,"  he  said  the  last  time  he 
received  a  reporter,  "and  I  don't  care  what 
anyone  else  thinks."  □ 
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THE  MIND 
OF  A 

GARDENER 

How  Rosemary  Verey  had 
created  one  of  England'*)  great  gardens 

By  Mirabel  Oder 
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There  are  gardens  in  which  you  look  at  plants,  where 
what  moves  you  along  step  by  step  is  the  consider- 
ation of  just  what  is  growing  around  you.  A  rare 
plant,  an  unusual  siting,  something  perfect — what- 
ever it  is,  you  see  it  with  tunnel  vision.  In  another 
garden  the  overall  harmony  is  what  you  appreciate.  Unity  and 
magic  draw  you  on,  and  without  analyzing  it  you  know  it  "works. " 
Rosemary  Verey's  famous  garden  at  Bamsley  House,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, is  both  kinds. 

Walking  through  its  four  acres  you  can  be  intrigued  by  form, 
entranced  by  atmosphere,  or  bowled  over  by  originality.  Yet  she 
herself  disclaims  such  intentions.  "I  never  sat  down  and  said, 'Oh, 
I'm  going  to  make  a  spiffing  garden.'  "  Rather,  she  says,  it  was  a 
slow  germination,  the  way  plants  themselves  grow.  "With  your 
house  you  can  say,  'Right,  I'll  get  an  interior  decorator'  " — she 
looks  reflectively  at  the  pattern  of  paths  and  foliage — "but  a  gar- 
den evolves."  And  so  it  seems  to  the  visitor  walking  through  the 
four  acres:  the  two  threads  of  gardening — the  composition  and 
the  progression — have  moved  together  equally  through  the  twen- 
ty-eight years  Rosemary  Verey  has  been  at  work. 

The  first  impression  you  get  as  you  turn  in  through  the  gates  is 
one  of  austerity,  architecture,  and  the  simplicity  of  pure  lines. 
Except  when  spring  bulbs  are  blooming,  no  flowers  are  to  be  seen 
as  you  enter  Barnsley,  no  hint  of  the  sensitive  eloquence  that  lies 
beyond  the  warm  Cotswold  stone 
walls,  the  steps  and  the  house,  all 
the  color  of  winter  sunlight. 

As  you  walk  around  the  terraces 
on  two  sides  of  the  house,  you  sense 
that  they  hold  it  down  to  the  garden, 
which  grows  away  from  the  house 
with  such  gentle  persuasion  that 
there  is  no  frontier  between  inside 
and  out.  Walking  back  indoors,  past 
pots  of  maurandia,  a  showy,  trum- 
pet-flowered twiner  much  loved  by 
the  Victorians,  and  Salvia  buchanii, 
handsome  plants  with  dark  red 
stems  and  magenta  flowers,  you  al- 
most expect  the  drawing  room  to  be 
carpeted  with  thyme. 

The  large,  book-lined  room  Rose- 
mary Verey  works  in  seems  a  contin- 
uation of  the  garden,  with  its  folding 
doors  that  open  into  a  further  room 


Opposite:  Barnsley  House,  where 
Rosemary  Verey  has  her  garden. 
Below:  The  gardener  herself. 
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irywhere,  piled  on  top  of  one 

on  not  only  gardening  hut  archi- 

nous  houses,  botany.  "Here  is  where  I 

to  two  large  oval  tables  covered  with 

gardening  articles  for  Country  Life  and 

m  published,  two  in  the  works. 

,s  rial  garden  is  in  contrast  to  the  untidiness  of  my 

house,"  she  reflects,  standing  beside  a  big  basket  of 

.  ..  J*-         her  grandchildren's  toys.  "A  garden  is  very  often  a 

/  ^  contrast  to  the  rest  of  your  life.  People  now  spend 
-*  _JL_  more  on  gardens,  and  that  leads  to  formality." 
This  formality  is  the  scaffold  ot  her  whole  garden.  It  is  manifest 
everywhere:  the  perspectives  forming  vista  beyond  vista,  lines 
crossing  and  receding — "a  disciplined  garden,"  as  she  puts  it, 
"against  the  awfulness  of  the  world." 

Walking  across  the  lawn,  she  muses,  "I  have  an  Abelia  tnflora," 
a  graceful  shrub  that  bears  pale  pink  tubular  flowers.  "It's  very 
sweet-smelling.  I  need  to  find  it  a  good  home  ..."  Rosemary 
Verey  has  a  disarming  way  of  making  these  remarks,  which  are  not 
really  questions  but  are 
thrown  down  to  see  if  you 
respond.  "Every  time  I 
walk  around  the  garden, 
some  kind  ot  idea  comes 
filtering  in." 

As  she  ta'ks,  she 
touches  and  pinches 
plants,  neither  eyes  nor 
sensitive  fingers  missing  a 
thing.  "I  begin  at  about 
eight  in  the  morning. 
First  I  decide  what  should 
be  done  today  and  then 
wonder  what's  wrong.  I 
try  not  to  be  anxious  but 
to  enjoy  things  that  are 
going  well.  Since  I  was  a 
child  I've  gardened  with 
my  eyes,"  she  says,  re- 
membering her  child- 
lux  d  home,  where  she 
was  always  "digging  away 
at  a  bit  of  garden  and 
making  it  look  'interest- 
ing.' "  Later,  during  the 
war,  she  had  a  cottage 
garden — one  of  those 
generous  profusions  of  fa- 
miliar flowers  with  which  English  country  people  often  like  to 
surround  their  houses.  "There  was  a  wonderful  lemon-scented 
verbena  that  had  a  lasting  effect  on  me.  I  cannot  not  have  that 
with  me  now.  Everything  is  associative."  Years  after  her  first  ver- 
bena, she  wrote  The  Seemed  Garden,  a  book  about  plants  that 
"bring  fragrance  to  your  life,  home,  and  table." 

Rosemary  Verey 's  ideas  are  boundless.  Her  garden  reaches  into 
corners  of  conception  well  beyond  the  usual  limits.  What  arouses 
her  might  be  the  magic  and  symbolism  of  mandrakes,  or  a  quota- 
tion from  a  seventeenth-century  diarist  on  a  stone  pedestal.  It 
might  be  Villandry,  in  France,  which  inspired  her  vegetable  gar- 
den. It  shows  in  the  slow  deliberation  with  which  she  considers 
shaping  a  holly,  with  the  Buddhist  tree  oi~  enlightenment  in 
mind.  A  mind  so  speculative  reaches  far  beyond  what  most  people 
think  of  as  gardening. 

During  the  long  drought  in  the  summer  ox'  1977,  an  aerial  pho- 


"A  garden  should  be  a  deried  of  pictured, 

each  with  itd  theme! 


tograph  showed  traces  of  a  Roman  road  running  through  David 
and  Rosemary  Verey's  "little  patch."  Bamsley  House,  a  small 
manor  built  in  1697,  is  near  a  town  that  was  once  at  an  important 
crossroads  from  Oxford  to  Wales,  Gloucester  to  London.  David 
Verey  inherited  the  house  in  1951 ,  and  tor  ten  vears,  while  their 
children  were  growing  up,  what  is  now  garden  was  grass  for  po- 
nies, croquet,  and  cricket.  Then  in  I960,  m-pired  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  her  husband,  an  architecture  historian,  and  by  joining 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  by  attending  lectures,  and  by 
visiting  garden  shows,  Rosemary  Verey  started  to  form  ideas 
about  the  making  of  a  garden.  "If  you  are  a  gardener,  you've  got  to 
get  the  feel  of  the  soil,  but  David's  feel  was  for  architecture,  not 
for  soil."  It  was  he  who  made  the  formal  avenue  of  trees  called  the 
lime  walk,  while  it  was  his  wife  who  created  the  flowing  move- 
ment from  one  area  to  another,  who  made  a  garden  "that  longs  to 
be  walked  in." 

When  she  began  the  garden,  Rosemary  Verey  was  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  individual  plants.  Later  she  was  greatly  influenced  by  The 
Edueation  of  a  Gardener,  written  by  the  American  Russell  Page.  "I 

think  everyone  should 
read  it;  it  just  fires  your 
imagination  in  the  way 
of  patterns  and  spaces, 
where  you  should  put 
plants.  And  the  virtue  of 
simplicity  in  gardening. 
How  not  to  clobber  it 
with  too  much  detail  or 
difficulry."  She  looks  at 
the  lawn.  "Keep  the  cen- 
ter of  things  free."  The 
uncluttered  areas  of  grass 
offer  a  sense  of  tranquilli- 
ty; the  crossing  axis  of  the 
yews  that  lead  from  the 
drawing-room  door  to  a 
gate,  with  the  avenue  of 
limes  and  laburnums 
leading  to  a  pedestal  and 
seat,  provides  the  formal- 
ity of  design.  Statues  and 
pots  emphasize  important 
places  or  form  clusters  of 
color  and  shape.  "I  don't 
draw  out  a  plan  on  paper; 
I  make  notes,"  she  says. 
"It's  more  visual  to  me.  I 
envy  people  who  can  do 
both  bird's-eye  and  Humphry-  Repton  views."  Rosemary  Verey's 
brilliant  way  of  planting  with  controlled  abandon  creates  both 
surprise  and  cohesion. 

One  sunny  morning,  we  sit  down  on  a  stone  bench  behind 
which  a  grapelike  ornamental  vine  (Vitis  coignetiae),  whose  leaves 
turn  crimson  in  the  autumn,  twines  and  mingles  with  a  greenish- 
yellow  evergreen  euonymus.  A  nearby  bed  is  planted  with  feath- 
ery, bronze-colored,  aromatic  fennel,  variegated  snowberry,  and 
the  beautiful  shrub  wild  daphne.  The  fruit  of  a  mandrake  lies 
among  them  like  a  cluster  ot  lethal  green  eggs  laid  by  some  prime- 
val bird. 

Seats  everywhere  make  progress  around  the  garden  slow.  They 
stop  you  in  your  tracks.  Each  place  seems  specially  chosen  to 
tempt  you  to  pause.  One  ot  Rosemary  Verey's  favorite  seats, 
approached  bv  small,  neatly  clipped  balls  of  box,  is  so  placed  that 
she  can  look  beyond  a  group  of  polemoniums  (the  garden  flower 
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with  ternlike  leaves  and  silky  Hue  flowers  known  .is  Jacob's  lad- 
der) to  where  she  has  deliberately  cut  a  narrow  slot  through  the 
yew  hedge  to  a  distant  \  iew  of  a  sculpture  ot  a  woman  and  hound 
b\  the  contemporar\  British  sculptor  Simon  Verity.  Elsewhere 
there  are  a  stone  bench  surrounded  k  great,  lungh  angelica,  the 
elegant  Solomon's  seal,  with  its  clusters  ot  white  bells,  lilies  ot  the 
valley,  and  the  cool  sound  ot  nearby  water  falling  from  an  unob- 
trusive fountain,  all  overhung  by  the  shade  of  a  slanting  walnut 
tree  with  siher  grained  bark,  the  only  thing  in  the  midst  ot  this 
symmetry  that  dares  lean  obliquely  against  the  sk\. 

"Every  picture  has  a 
central  theme."  she  s.ns. 
"So  too  your  garden 
should  be  a  serie-  ot  pk 
cures,  each  with  its  main 
theme.  You  mustn't  have 
three  of  them!"  She 
points  out  the  theme  ot 
yew  trees  seen  from  the 
house.  Or  Liter  she  will 
exclaim,  "Look  across 
here!  1  have  the  theme  ot 
golden  shrubs" — golden 
privet,  rudbeckia,  Eu- 
phorbia cypanssuis.  golden 
elm,  golden  marjoram, 
golden  lonicera,  hostas, 
and  little  yellow  violets. 
"They  make  a  complete- 
ness." Throwing  down 
one  ot  her  provocative 
half-questions,  she  adds. 
"I  wonder  it  I  ought  to 
have  another  golden 
bush,  tor  rhythm.  When 
you  teel  uncertain,  it's 
particularly  important  to 
stand  and  stare." 

You  cam'  this  last  ob- 
servation with  you  wher- 
ever you  walk  in  her  gar- 
den. You  realize  that 
nothing  has  been  over- 
looked, nothing  has  not 
been  scrutinized  and  con- 
sidered bv  a  perception 
sharper  and  finer  than 
vour  own.  This  percep- 
tion has  been  applied  not 

just  to  the  laburnum  walk,  a  path  lined  with  trees  bearing  heavy, 
dangling  clusters  ot  chrome  yellow  tlowers  in  spring,  with  tall, 
purple-headed  alliums  planted  beneath  them — here  the  sheer 
beauty  is  plain — but  to  tar  less  obvious  features  ot  the  garden. 
Should  you  come  in  early  sprint;  and  stand  under  those  gray,  con- 
torted laburnum  trunks  and  branches,  listening  to  the  rattle  ot 
wind  through  the  metal  arches  that  support  them,  listening  to  the 
song  of  a  missel  thrush,  or  look  at  the  winter-blooming  hellebores 
at  the  toot  ot  walls  covered  with  lichen  and  moss,  where  wires  tor 
summer  groyvth  have  been  meticulously  pinned  up. or  see  the  tine. 
dismal  grayness  of  leafless  textures  and  patterns,  you  can  be  cer- 
tain that  you  are  not  the  first  to  stand  on  a  bitter  April  day  con- 
scious of  the  garden's  potential  and  the  melancholy  lull  of  the 
present. 

When,  later  in  the  year,  turning  the  corner  ot  the  terrace,  y<  »u 


UA  gardener  nuuL  gel  the 

feel  of  the  soil"— the  vegetable  garden. 


are  aware  ot  the  distant  sound  ot  wind  in  the  high  beeches  and 
limes,  or  the  redolence  ot  different  kinds  ot  b  and  germander 
surrounding  the  knot  garden,  you  know  that  she  I  sensed  these 
things  before  you.  Even  in  early  summer,  in  that  part  of  the  gar- 
den she  calls  the  wilderness,  where  the  long  me  -s  is  full  of 
1 1 1\  flowered  tulips,  purple,  pink,  and  yellow  ,  and  the  palest  pink 
ones  can  be  found  under  the  dark  leaves  ot  a  copper  beech,  you 
must  take  nothing  tor  granted — even  that  the  muddled  butter- 
cups and  downy  heads  0\  dandelions  gone  to  seed  are  the  result  o\ 
negligence.  Everything  grows  there  as  it  does  with  the  know  ledge 

and  intention  ot  the  gar- 
dener. 

If  there  is  no  corner  in 
which  a  speculative  eye 
has  not  brooded,  this  by 
no  means  suggests  that 
the  garden  is  impeccable. 
Delicate- leafed  feverfews 
have  seeded  themselves 
under  tree  peonies.  No 
one  would  dare  sit  on  a 
fine  garden  seat  designed 
by  her  son,  because  tall 
sweet  rockets  and  Jacob's 
ladder  have  been  allowed 
to  thrust  their  fragrant 
purple  heads  through  the 
slats.  Rogue  pansies  and 
sott-leated  sweet  cicely,  a 
ternlike  herb,  burgeon 
here  and  there  where  tall, 
showy  toxtail  lilies  push 
up  through  the  icy  earth 
early  in  the  year.  Purple 
ajuga  grows  under  a  small 
cluster  ot  yellow  cowslips; 
drops  ot  bright  yellow 
creeping  Jennv  trickle  be- 
neath other  plants.  Va- 
grants these  may  be,  but 
not  unobserved. 

We  are  in  the  house 
one  fine  morning,  about 
to  enter  the  garden. 
"Look,"  savs  Rosemary 
Verey.  "Here  by  the 
kitchen  door  is  where  I 
like  to  stand  and  stare." 
As  we  set  forth,  walking 
past  the  dwarf  compartments  ot  box  filled  with  herbs,  she  adds,  "1 
love  understated  tlowers."  This  explains  why  in  summer,  when 
most  gardens  reach  a  high  pitch  ot  color,  here  the  colors  are  mild 
and  cool — pale  yellow  hollyhocks,  washed-out  mallows,  pastel 
hebes.  Violas;  rosemary;  pink  and  gray  Francoa,  called  maiden's 
wreath  (a  plant  with  blossoms  on  long  spiked  stems  that  Gertrude 
Jekyll  said  should  adorn  every  garden);  cloud-  ot  ^ypsophila 
(baby's  breath);  glowing  blue  penstemons;  and  Rehmannia,  a 
native  ot  the  Orient,  whose  flaw  less  tlowers,  with  rosv  red  trum- 
pets and  purple-spotted  yellow  gullets,  bloom  all  summer  long.  "1 
do  experiment  with  colors,"  she  savs,  "but  orange-reds  are  diffi- 
cult." Tubs  ot  them  stand  along  the  terrace  between  the  kil 
and  the  drawing  room,  with  light  shining  through  their 
petals. 

The  terrace  is  a  corner  of  hot  color,  with  its  pors  oi  I 
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n  astonishing  purply-black  stem- 

n  atropurpureum,  with  metallic 

:olors,  Rosemary  Verey  says,  "It 

plum-colored  Cotmus  [the  smoke  tree, 

ing  clusters],  it's  almost  a  gross  intrud- 

■!  n't  to  have  it  out   .    .    .    David  used  to 

why  you  don't  do  something  about  that.  Be  rid 

lal  vduk  dissatisfied  with!' He  taught  me  so  much.  It  was  he 

made  the  decisions  over  the  bold  plantings." 

It  was  he,  too,  who  had  the  classical  eighteenth-century 
temple  moved  into  the  garden  from  nearby  Fairford  Park. 
David  Verey  had  been  working  for  the  ministry  of  housing, 
listing  and  grading  buildings.  When  he  suggested  that  the 
dilapidated  temple  be  repaired,  he  was  told  he  could  have 
it.  By  happy  chance,  it  fitted  exactly  along  the  end  of  the  pool 
that  had  been  put  in  a  few  years  earlier.  It  is  now  surrounded  in 
spring  by  marsh  marigolds  and  tall,  yellow  Primula  flonndae;  later, 
white-  and  mulberry-colored  water  lilies  appear  on  its  surface.  In 
spite  of  the  geometric  layout  in  this  division  of  the  garden,  the 
only  one  completely  en- 
closed, there  are  mystery 
and  profusion.  Random 
plants  growing  between 
the  paving  stones  make 
intricate  shadows;  a  red- 
and-white-striped  Rosa 
mundi  adds  to  the  dappled 
appearance;  a  mature  sil- 
ver birch  with  mottled 
trunk  stipples  the  ground 
with  the  shadows  of  its 
small  leaves;  and,  as 
though  carelessly  scat- 
tered about,  there  are 
tubs  of  pink  geraniums.  A 
sense  of  secrecy  hangs 
over  this  small  garden,  di- 
vided from  the  rest  by 
Georgian  wrought-iron 
gates  and  railings,  with  its 
shadows,  stillness,  and 
depth,  its  reflections  and 
lead-colored,  etched 
leaves,  and  the  agreeably 
combined  orange  of  day 
lilies  and  deep  azure  oi  a 
hybrid  Clematis  dwandii. 
"I'm  slow  at  planning," 
Rosemary  Verey  says  as  we  sit  one  autumn  morning  in  her  drawing 
room.  "I  think  how  the  work  is  going  to  happen,  in  summer  and 
winter,  and  what  to  do  next.  I  go  away;  I  return  to  look."  There 
are  gardeners  who  arrive  now  and  then  at  perfection  by  fluke  or 
instinct,  they  may  not  know  which;  but  in  Rosemary  Verey's  gai 
den,  nothing  is  planted  or  pruned  on  impulse;  no  fine  colors 
appear  fortuitously. 

Her  ideas  may  come  from  a  friend  bringing  plants  as  comfort 
after  a  seasonal  disaster  or  from  the  slow  germination  oi  a  distant 
inspiration.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  her  vegetable 
garden,  kindled  by  a  visit  years  ago  to  the  chateau  of  Villandry.  in 
the  Loire  Valley  (Connoisseur,  June  1983).  There  she  saw  two  and 
a  half  acres  of  immaculate  design,  patterned  vegetables,  fruit 
trees,  and  roses,  all  of  a  refinement  so  lareried  that  the  worry  was 
not  so  much  whether  tomatoes  might  clash  with  red  pimientos  as 
that  their  tones  of  green  might  be  indiscernible.  Only  someone 


with  spirit  and  audacity  would  dream  of  distilling  such  French 
grandeur  into  a  plot  seventy  by  a  hundred  feet. 

When  you  walk  into  her  vegetable  garden  now,  you  can  only 
gasp  with  astonishment.  Eight  apple  trees  have  been  pruned  and 
trained  into  goblets  so  that  in  spring  they  form  frothy  illusions. 
One  bed  is  covered  with  an  eiderdown  of  Young  corn.  Narrow, 
patterned  paths  bordered  with  lavender  and  box  divide  beds  of 
chicory  from  green  and  copper  lettuces  that,  when  gone  to  seed, 
make  decorative  pyramids,  like  outlandish  hats.  "As  far  as  design- 
ing is  concerned,  I  think  it  extremely  difficult  for  anyone  to  be 
good  at  everything.  When  you  see  a  design  on  paper,  flat,  maybe 
it  looks  wonderful  but  you  don't  have  the  idea  of  elevations.  The 
only  way  to  discover  that  missing  dimension  is  to  walk  in  it." 

The  vegetable  garden  has  many  dimensions.  Besides  the  gob- 
lets of  apple  trees,  there  is  a  row  of  pink  hawthorns  with  scrupu- 
lously rounded  heads,  eight  standard  roses  (Little  White  Pet), 
covered  all  summer  with  cushiony  white  heads,  and  a  tunnel  of 
iron  hoops  grown  over  with  zucchini  vines  and  crimson  sweet 
peas,  with  rudbeckias  making  a  plangent  color  clash  beneath. 

The  branches  of  espal- 
iered  fruit  trees,  grafted 
into  themselves,  form 
airy  patterns.  "Once  you 
think  in  patterns,  you 
keep  going  in  patterns," 
she  says,  by  way  of  expla- 
nation. Two  small  arbors 
on  either  side,  covered 
with  vines,  one  a  purple 
Vitis  vinifera,  the  other  a 
golden  hops,  add  further 
height.  Through  it  all, 
drifting  unseen,  is  anoth- 
er dimension,  smell — the 
summer  scent  of  ripe 
strawberries  and  sweet 
peas,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean fragrance  of  rose- 
mary, bay,  thyme,  and 
other  aromatic  herbs. 

What  will  Rosemary 
Verey  be  ruminating  over 
next?  "I'm  having  fun," 
she  says,  "because  this 
morning  I'm  thinking 
about  writing  about  topi- 
ary." Away  she  goes.  Al- 
ready, ideas  erupt;  anoth- 
er whole  subject  must  be  unraveled,  engrossing  and  preoccupying 
her  thoughts  before  the  first  cut  is  made. 

If  this  garden  is  the  ripened  fruit  of  one  woman's  imagination, 
erudition,  and  faultless  application,  and  if  you  as  a  passing  visitor 
have  walked  around  it,  always  aware  of  this  steadying  hand,  you 
might  wonder,  as  you  drive  out  of  the  gates, "What  was  it?  Some- 
thing  lacking,  some  clement  of  English  summer  gardens.  Oh,  yes. 
Roses.  There  were  so  few."  Then  you  stop,  remembering  her 
voice:  "I  work  slowly.  I  hate  doing  things  without  knowing  about 
them.  1  haven't  had  time  yet  to  go  into  roses.  I  shall."  □ 

Bamsley  House,  near  Cirencester,  is  open  weekdays  from  10  A.M.  to6 
P.M. (until  dusk,  if  earlier).  Phone:  Bibury  028  574  281. 

Mirabel  Osier  writes  for  House  6k  Garden,  The  World  of  Interiors, 
and  Garden  Design. 


"Im  hewing  fun  — 
Im  thinking  of  writing  about  topiary! 
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By  Melih  Kaylan 

Twenty-two  museum  directors  stick  their  necks  out 

Imagine  that  you  are  the  director  of  an  illustrious  museum. 
Every  object  or  painting  in  the  place  is  just  so,  perfectly 
itself,  profoundly  dear  to  you  and  as  familiar  as  the  lines  on 
your  brow.  Put  together,  the  collection  represents  a  single, 
indivisible,  priceless  whole.  Then  one  day  the  unspeakable 
happens:  your  beloved  museum  catches  fire  and  it's  a 
matter  of  seconds  before  everything  will  be  lost.  You  have 
enough  time  to  save  one,  and  only  one,  piece  from  the 
innumerable  treasures.  Which  one  will  it  be?  And  why? 
The  most  valuable  one?  The  most  ancient?  The  most 
personally  memorable?  The  most  portable?  Or  will  you  go 
down  in  flames  clutching  a  massive  sculpture  impossible  to 
lift?  It's  an  abominable  question.  Connoisseur  decided  to 
ask  the  directors  of  twenty-two  museums  around  the 
country  what  they  would  do  in  such  circumstances. 

Melik  Kaylan  is  currently  in  the  Widdle  East  on  dssigrnnent  for  ConnoiSM.'ur. 
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los  Angeles  County  Museum  o|  Art 


The  director,  Earl  A.  Powell 
III,  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
cheerfully  debating  whether 
an  earthquake  might  be  worse. 
His  decision  hovered  among 
tour  choices:  Georges  de  La 
Tour's  Magdalen  with  the  Smok- 
ing Flame;  a  recently  acquired 
Georges  Braque  entitled  Still 
Life  with  Violin — "It's  the  mu- 
seum's major  Cubist  piece"; 
the  grand  Gilbert  Collection 
of  Gold  and  Silver;  and  Wins- 
low   Homer's  Cotton   Pickers. 


He  settled  for  the  de  La  Tour. 
"It's  one  of  the  very  rare  and 
very  great  ones  in  America," 
he  said.  "It  has  a  slightly  mysti- 
cal or  religious  quality,  as  if 
Mary  Magdalene  is  contem- 
plating the  hereafter,  and  the 
light  is  so  evocative.  I  would 
save  it  just  for  the  beautiful, 
technical  achievement  of  the 
light  in  the  evening,  which  is 
so  hard  to  do." 


\ 


The 
Cloisters,  mm» 


William  D.  Wixom's  immedi- 
ate reaction  was  to  say  reso- 
lutely, "I  would  have  to  take 
.  .  ."  and  fall  silent.  His  being 
a  museum  devoted  exclusively 
to  medieval  art,  the  options,  at 
least,  were  less  diffuse,  and  the 
choice,  possibly  ...  a  little 
easier?  "Well,  first  I  would  try 
to  get  the  Robert  Campin 
Merode  altarpiece  down  from 
the  wall.  It's  a  stellar,  out- 
standing example  of  early 
Flemish  painting.  But  I'd  have 
trouble  dismantling  it,  so  I'd 
grab  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Cross,  a  midtwelfth-century 
English  piece  with  glorious 
ivory  carving.  I'd  carry  that  in 
one  hand  and  run  into  the  next 
room  and  grab  ..." 


I'd  carry  that  in  one  bond 

and  run  into 
the  next  room  and  grab..." 
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not 
link  it  appropriate 

to  moke  such  A  choicer 


University  Art  Museum, 

Berkeley,  California 

"It  weighs  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  ...  I  mean 
.  .  .  well,  that  too,  of  course, 
hut  it  just  weighs  a  ton,"  said 
James  Elliott  of  his  choice,  a 
large  steel  sculpture  by  David 
Smith.  He  toyed  with  the  idea 
of  opting  tor  a  Ruhens  oil 
sketch  hut  returned  to  the 
sculpture.  James  Elliott  is  re- 
sponsible tor  building  the  be- 
ginnings ot  a  permanent  col- 
lection at  the  museum.  "It's  a 
young  collection,  not  vet  a 
great  one,  but  it  has  great 
things  in  it  [by  Renoir,  Modi- 
gliani,  and  others].  Over  my 


years  nere,  David  Smith 
piece  has  imposed  itselt  on  my 
mind.  It's  so  substantial  it  bal- 
lasts the  collection;  really  a 
great  modern  work  by  a  mod- 
ern master." 


Notional  Galleryof  Art, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Realizing  that  whatever  he 
chose  to  save  might  be  con- 
strued as  the  single  finest  piece 
in  American  collections, 
I.  Carter  Brown  telt  his  hands 


were  tied:  "I  would  be  pretty 
irresponsible  not  to  choose  the 
Leonardo,  the  Portrait  of  Gi~ 
nevra  de'  Benci,  the  only  major 
Leonardo  in  the  United 
States."  Did  the  painting  have 
anything  else  to  recommend 
it?  Not  for  nothing  is  Carter 
Brown  the  National  Gallery's 
director.  His  response:  "Leo- 
nardo once  wrote  about  de- 
picting  the  motions  oi  the 
mind.  That's  what  he  attempts 
in  GineiTU,  probably  the  first 
psychological  painting  in  the 
Western  tradition.  The  girl 
was  recovering  from  a  failed 
love  affair  in  the  countryside 
outside  Florence,  and  Leonar- 
do knew  her.  In  fact,  he  was 
sta\  ing  with  her  family  at  the 
time.  The  painting  is  full  of 
feeling;  the  observation  ot 
light  is  wonderfully  poignant. 
Yet,  being  Leonardo,  he 
couldn't  testrain  his  experi- 
mentation with  form.  The 
girl's  hair,  tor  instance,  dem- 
onstrates his  fascination  with 
spirals  and  waves.  The  curiosi- 
tv  ot  the  scientist  and  the  aes- 
thetic prowess  ot  the  painter 
are  realized  all  in  balance — as 
in  a  Bach  fugue." 
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Corcoran  Gallery  o|  Art, 

Washington.  D  ( 

"Keeping  in  mind  chat  ours  is  a 
collection  of  mostly  American 
.irr,  one  of  the  best,  in  fact — 
with  a  minor,  bur  very  distin- 
guished European  collection 
1  would  save  Frederic 
Church's  Niagara,  "  said  the  di- 
rector, Edward  Nygren.  "Of 
course,  1  would  probably  have 
to  cut  the  canvas  out  ot  the 
frame — too  big  otherwise." 
Why  that  painting?  "Well, 
Mr.  Corcoran  acquired  it  al- 
most right  at  the  beginning,  so 
it's  a  seminal  piece.  It's  the 
best  representation  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  the  best  work,  in  my 
opinion,  ot  Frederic  Church — 
a  great  homegrown  talent. 
What  vi hi  might  call  a  quintes- 
sentially  American  piece. 
Church  captures  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  falls,  which 
came  to  be  a  symbol  of  a  young 
nation  and  its  potential.  Rus- 
kin,  as  you  know,  loved  it. 
They  say  that  he  lifted  his 
hand  to  block  the  light,  which 
he  thought  was  coming  in  from 
outside  to  create  the  rainbow 
effect,  and  found  it  was  actual- 
ly part  of  the  painting." 


Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Centen 

(odY  Wyoming 


The  fact  that  Peter  H.  Hass- 
rick  simply  loves  his  job  is  hard 
to  ignore.  He  started  out  work- 
ing through  college  as  an  assis- 
tant foreman  on  a  Colorado 
ranch.  Since  then,  he  has 
probably  written  more  schol- 
arly papers,  articles,  and  books 
on  the  art  ot  the  American 
West  than  any  other  man 
alive.  The  center  devotes  four 
exuberant  museums  to  the  sub- 
ject, including  a  gallery  of 
magnificent   historical   paint- 


ings, an  Indian  museum,  and  a 
Bill  Cody  museum.  The  direc- 
tor chose,  among  other  things, 
Sitting  Bull's  own,  private 
ledger  drawings  of  his  exploits 
and  Buffalo  Bill's  saddle,  with 
"Hon.  W.  F.  Cody"  inlaid  in 
silver. 


Corpus  (liristi 
Museum, 

Corpus  (hristi,  Texas 


This  is  ,1  modesl  .  ;tal-city 
museum  whose  most  notable 
collection  —  of  gold  coins, 
1  annons,  casks,  and  the  like-- 
derives  from  three  Spanish 
ships  wrecked  on  Padre  Island 
in  1  554.  The  director,  Richard 
R.  Stryker,  Jr.,  resolutely  by- 
passed that.  His  unflinching 
choice:  a  handmade  early- 
nineteenth -century  Windsor 
chair  that  came  to  Corpus 
Christi  in  1840.  Connoisseur: 
"Is  it  rare?"  Director:  "No." 
Connoisseur:  "Is  it  beautiful?" 
Answer:  No.  "Is  it  valuable?" 
No.  "In  fact,  if  you  saw  it  in  a 
junk  shop  you  wouldn't  pay  a 
quarter  for  it,"  said  the  direc- 
tor. Why  choose  it  to  save? 
"Because  it  became  General 
Zachary  Taylor's  chair  when 
the  federal  army  was  stationed 
in  Corpus  Christi  during  the 
Mexican  War.  It's  very  rare  in 
that  it's  the  only  piece  we  have 
that  has  survived  the  three 
hurricanes  that  hit  town  over 
the  years.  It's  a  symbol  of  our 
survival." 
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i  decision  as 
.  subjec  tiv(  .  Evan  H. 
Turner  chose  a  sixth-century 
Cambodian  .statue,  about  six 
feet  high,  entitled  Krishna 
Govardhana,  The  god  Krishna, 
with  one  arm  lifted,  is  said  to 
be  raising  a  mountain  to  pro- 
tect  peasants  from  torrential 


rains  called  down  by  the  Lord 
of  the  Sky.  The  Cleveland 
Museum  is  renowned  tor  its 
Oriental-art  collection,  in  par- 
ticular the  pre-Angkorean 
Hindu  sculptures,  of  which 
this  is  one,  so  the  director's 
preference  did  not  seem  en- 
tirely arbitrary.  He  was  very 
affectionate  about  the  piece, 
calling  it  "an  extraordinary 
statement  of  spiritual  grace 
rendered  with  a  remarkable 
fluidity  of  form — one  of  the 
greatest  works  in  the  muse- 
um." 


High  Museum  o|  Art, 

Atlanta.  Georgia 

"It's  very  difficult,  because  I 
love  the  museum  building  as 
much  as  anything  in  it.  I  would 
like  to  save  the  building. 
Could  I  do  that?"  Gudmund 
Vigtel  had  to  be  gently,  but 
firmly,  dissuaded  from  persist- 
ing in  this  notion.  The  new 
building,  a  postmodern  struc- 
ture finished  in  1983,  is  indeed 
one  of  the  museum's  glories, 
but  his  answer  was  simply  im- 
practicable. Once  he  came 
around,   the  director  was  un- 


stoppable. He  would  save  a 
small  nineteenth-centurv  still 
life  by  the  American  William 
Harnett.  He  would  save  a 
nineteenth-century  neoclassi- 
cal marble  sculpture  of  a  seated 
figure  ("It's  on  concealed 
wheels;  it  weighs  two  tons,  but 
1  could  trv  to  toll  it  out").  His 
piece  de  resistance:  a  splendid 
double  bed  from  the  Lorillard 
mansion  made  in  the  last  cen- 
tury by  Herter  Brothers  of  New 
York — "Not  only  is  it  most  im- 
pressive, but  I  have  fond  mem- 
ories of  asking  Sophia  Loren  to 
trv  it  out — alone,  of  course. 
She  refused." 


ight-Knox  Art 
Gallery. 

Buffalo.  NewYorh 

Douglas  G.  Schult:  proved  to 
be  the  most  jovially  politic  di- 
rector. His  first  impulse  was 
that  he  would  "put  Mr.  Knox 
under  one  arm,  and  the  Rolo- 
dex, with  the  list  of  benefac- 
tors, under  the  other."  Failing 
that,  he  considered  something 
from  the  New  York  school  of 
Abstract  Expressionists,  the 
gallery's  truly  outstanding  sin- 
gle collection  (see  page  106). 
However,  dismayed  at  their 
size,  he  compromised  by 
choosing  Gauguin's  Spirit  of  the 
Dead  Watching,  from  the  art- 
ist's Tahitian  period:  "a  won- 
derful mystery  woven  into  an 
extremely  sensual  painting — a 
deeply  provocative  piece." 
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fine  Arts 
Museums  of 
Jon  Francisco 


1  lam  Parker  is  credited  with 
being  the  father  of  the  new 
Dallas  museum.  He  got  the 
funding,  got  it  built,  and 
brought  it  to  national  promi- 
nence. He  came  to  the  Fine 
Arts  Museums  last  May,  and, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on 
it,  San  Franciscans  must  be  de- 
lighted. He  had  the  inspira- 
tion to  treat  the  question  as  a 
huge  joke:  "I'd  like  to  choose 
the  massive  eleven-foot  bronze 
vase  by  Gustave  Dore,  but  it 
wouldn't  fit  out  of  the  door.  In 
fact,  I  can't  see  how  they  got  it 
in.  So  I  could  say  El  Greco's  St. 
John  or  Georges  de  La  Tour's 
Old  Peasant  Woman.  But  .  .  . 
[pause]  no,  I  would  return  to 
the  vase.  It's  so  imposing.  Fur- 
thermore, if  you  filled  it  with 
water,  you  could  probably  put 
out  the  whole  fire  and  save 
everything  else." 


1  hove  fond  memories 

of  asking  Sophia  loren 

to  try  out  the  bed!' 


Walters  Art 
Gallery, 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


This  is  another  nationally 
prominent  museum  with  a  col- 
lection in  the  classical  mold. 
Robert  P.  Bergman  knew  his 
museum  and  knew  his  mind. 
He  selected,  unfalteringly,  the 
Rubens  vase:  "an  object  of  ex- 
traordinary aesthetic  value,  of 
extraordinary   history — a 


unique  object  in  the  world.  I 
would  grab  it  as  the  flames 
licked  around  my  feet."  The 
Rubens  vase,  so  called  because 
the  artist  owned  it  at  one  time, 
is  an  eight-inch-high  vessel 
carved  out  of  a  single  piece  of 
rose-colored  agate.  It  was 
made  circa  A.D.   400  at  the 


imperial  Roman  workshops  in 
Constantinople,  where  the 
stone  was  hollowed  and  its  sur- 
face magnificently  cut.  Mirac- 
ulously, it  is  in  virtually  perfect 
condition.  "I  consider  it  the 
finest  carved  gem  from  antiq- 
uity; so  does  everyone  else,"  said 
the  director. 
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Frick  Art  Museum, 

Pittsburgh 

Kahren  J.  Hellerstedt  leapt  in- 
to an  imaginary  frenzy.  She 
would  first  dash  into  the  Ital- 
ian room  and  grab  three  pock- 
et-size early-Renaissance  pan- 
els hySassetta  (".  .  .  extreme- 
ly rare  .  .  .  if  lost,  would  leave 
a  hi;;  hole  in  art  history,"  etc.). 
Then  she  would  run  into  the 
French  room — and  here  her 
excitement  was  palpable — and 
take  the  terra-cotta  bust  of 
Madame  Houdon  by  Jean-An- 
toine  Houdon.  "It's  a  very  in- 
formal, personal  portrait,  very 
tender,  very  engaging,  which 
is  so  hard  to  do  in  sculpture 
without  that  frozen  look." 


Museum  of  Modern  Art, 

New  York  (ity 

Richard  E.  Oldenburg  is  as 
heavyweight  as  they  come. 
Born  a  Swede,  he  might  be 
America's  most  decorated  di- 
rector. He  holds  the  Order  of 
the  North  Star  of  Sweden  and 
the  Order  of  Isabel  La  Catolica 
of  Spain  and  is  a  chevalier  oi 
the   Legion   d'Honneur,    ot 


France.  He  runs  a  museum  that 
probably  houses  the  world's 
foremost  collection  of  modern 
art.  Also,  his  brother  is  the 
sculptor  Claes  Oldenburg,  so 
he  knows  whereof  he  speak-. 
And  his  answer,  of  all  the 
directors',  was  the  most  unhes- 
itating: "I  would  have  to 
choose  Picasso's  Les  Demoi- 
selles d'  Avignon. " 


Norman  Rockwell 
Museum, 

Stoc  kbndge.  Massachusetts 

After  much  cat-and-mouse 
and  several  friendly  conversa- 
tions, the  director,  Laurie 
Norton  Motfatt,  finally  con- 
fessed that  she  had  discussed 
the  question  with  the  trustees 
and  they  did  not  "think  it 
appropriate  to  make  such  a 
choice  at  this  time." 
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Cornegie  Museum, 

Pittsburgh 

The  Carnegie  is  another  grand 
institution,  and  its  director 
predictably  might  have  strug- 
gled to  think  which  piece  he 
would  save.  But  the  acting  di- 
rector, Phillip  Johnston,  is  a 
decorative-arts  man.  "The 
painting  people  will  be  sur- 
prised by  my  choice,"  he  said 
as  he  dutifully  made  noises 
about  a  van  Gogh.  Then  he 
chose  "a  wonderful  fourteen- 


inch  straight-sided  porcelain 
beaker  from  1715.  Johann 
Bottger,  the  chemist,  in- 
vented the  formula  for  this 
kind  of  white  porcelain.  The 
piece  is  almost  naively  deco- 
rated, almost  experimental, 
but  wonderfully  refined."  He 
also  picked  an  American  tea 
table,  circa  1760,  from  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire.  "It's 
very  rare,  looks  very  English, 
and  rolls  on  the  original  cas- 
tors. It's  very  classy." 


UIa\ 


It's  an  object  of 
extraordinary  aesthetic  and 

historic  value,  a  unique 
object  in  the  world!' 


Frich  Collection, 

New  York  City 

Charles  Ryskamp  replied 
tersely  and  grudgingly  through 
his  secretary:  Giovanni  Bel- 
lini's St.  Francis  in  the  Desert. 
His  choice,  however,  speaks 
for  itself.  The  sort  ot  painting 
that  has  had  whole,  day-long 
symposia  devoted  to  its  con- 
tent, it  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  art  treasures. 


J.  Paul  Getty  Museum. 

Molibu.Colijornio 

John  Walsh,  the  director,  re- 
fused to  comment. 
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Toledo  Museum  of  Art, 

Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Toledo  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's "encyclopedic"  muse- 
ums, with  its  columned  neo- 
classical building  and  a  collec- 
tion tanging  from  Egyptian  to 
modern.  Hence,  Roger  Man- 
die's  wish  to  save  a  Rubens  and 
a  classical  Greek  vase  was  irre- 
proachable. The  Rubens  is  en- 
titled The  Crowning  of  St. 
Catherine  and,  according  to 
the  ditector,  is  "one  of  the  best 


in  the  country."  The  vase, 
likewise.  It  is  by  Exekias  (circa 
540  B.C.),  the  best  oi  the 
black-figure  vase  painters,  and 
features,  on  the  outside,  a 
chariot  race  in  full  fling.  "The 
horses  and  riders  are  even 
identified  by  name,"  said  Rog- 
er Mandle  in  tones  oi  rever- 
ence. "It's  my  personal  favor- 
ite— I  had  a  hand  in  acquiring 
it,  too." 


"To  lie  sure, 
I  had  a  hand  in 
acquiring  it  myself 


* 
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Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

The  institute  needs  no  intro- 
duction, nor  does  its  director, 
James  N.  Wood,  whose  special 
knowledge  of  museum  archi- 
tecture will  soon  pay  off  in  the 
form  of  a  splendid  new  build- 
ing, which  will  open  this 
spring,  to  house  temporary  ex- 
hibitions. Mr.  Wood  would 
have  liked  to  save  Seurat's 
world-famous  Sunday  After' 
noon  on  the  Island  of  the  Grande 
Jatte,   but  he  realized  that  he 


would  probably  manage  only  a 
six-foot-square  section,  which 
he'd  have  to  cut  out  of  it.  "And 
1  probably  couldn't  bring  my- 
self to  do  that."  So  he  chose 
Cezanne's  watercolor  The 
Three  Skulls:  "The  morbid  sub- 
ject matter  would  be  appro- 
priate to  such  a  tragic  occa- 
sion. It  would  be  a  perfect 
memento  mori,  a  remnant  of  a 
great  institution." 


Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Winterthur  Museum, Inc.. 

Winterthur,  Delaware 


Thomas  Graves,  Jr.,  a  conge- 
nial refugee  from  academe, 
was  very  conscious  of  the  his- 
torical forces  informing  his  de- 
cision: "The  Winterthur  is  a 
decorative-arts  museum.  H.  F. 
du  Pont  created  it  out  of  a  pas- 
sion tor  interiors  and  objects 


and  their  harmony.  He  was  a 
philanthropist  who  built  the 
great  powder  works  in  Winter- 
thur, thereby  securing  the  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  town.  Each 
room  in  the  museum  is  repre- 
sentative of  an  era  in  Ameri- 
can design  or  decor.  Keeping 
that  in  mind,  I  would  save  the 
first  object  du  Pont  collected, 
back  in  1923,  a  chest  of  draw- 
ers made  somewhere  in  the 
provinces,  out  of  walnut  and 
with  the  date  1737  and  the  ini- 
tials SI  inlaid  into  it.  It's  not 
the  most  valuable  or  expensive 
of  our  pieces  but  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  collection  that  grew 
to  number  85,000  objects  in 
196  period  rooms." 
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Museum  o/Art 

This  museum  is  renowned  tor 
having  vast  stretches  ot  histor- 
ical  interiors,  for  collections  ol 
Duchamp  and  Brancusi  and 
other  modem  masters,  and  for 
its  Rodin  Museum.  The  dire< 
tor,  Anne  d'l  lamoneourt , 
seems  to  he  especially  fond  ot 
modem  works.  She  is  the  an 
thor  ot  a  stud\  ot  Duchamp, 
M\d  chough  she  dutifully  men- 
tioned two  Renaissance  llein 
ish  paintings,  she  seemed  most 
exc  ited  by  the  prospect  oi  sav- 
ing two  modern  pieces.  "One 
of  the  largest  works  in  the  mu- 
seum is  Sol  Lewitt's  ceiling 
painting.  His  artistic  modus 
operandi  is  such  that  he  always 
provides  instructions  to  assis- 
tants on  how  to  install  his 
work.  We  have  the  instruc- 
tions; we  save  that  and  we  can 
re-create  the  whole  tiling. 
Very  practical.  Less  practical, 
but  a  piece  I'd  love  to  save,  is 
Duchamp's  The  Bride  Stripped 
Bare  by  Her  Bachelors,  Even. 
It's  a  painting  on  two  panels  of 
glass,  nine  feet  by  five  and  a 
half  feet,  a  complex,  erotic, 
pseudo-scientific  saga  and  one 
of  the  most  enigmatic  and 
striking  modern  works  in  any 
American  museum.  But  it's  all 
glass  and  easy  to  break.  You 
couldn't  move  it.  I  would  prob- 
ably just  stay  and  melt  along 
with  it." 


Picture  Credits:  Page  71  (left)  Courtesy  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art,  Gift  of  the 
Ahmanson  Foundation,  (right)  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  The  Cloisters  Collection,  1963 
(63.12).  Page  72:  (left)  Univetsiry  Art  Museum, 
Berkeley;  (right)  National  Gallery  ^i  Art,  Wash- 
ington, D.C ;  Ailsa  Mellon  Bnice  Fund.  Page  7): 
(top)  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art;  Museum  Purchase, 
(center)  courtesy  Buffalo  Bill  Histoncal  Center, 
Cody,   Wyo.,  (bottom)  courtesy  Corpus  Chnsti 


Museum,  Tex.  Fage  74  (top  right)  Courtesy 
Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  A. 
Conger  Goodyear  Collection,  196S,  (left)  Cleve- 
land Museum  ot  Art,  JohnL.  Sevetance  Fund,  (bot- 
tom) Permanent  Collection  of  the  High  Museum  of 
Art,  Virginia  Carroll  Crawford  Collection 
1983.199.  Page  75.  (left)  Photo.  George  Stem- 
metz/Courtesy  Fine  Arts  Museums  ot  SanFrancisco; 
Gift  of  M.  H.  De  Young,  (right)  courtesy  Walters 
Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  Md.  Page  76:  (top)  Collec- 


tion of  Frick  Arr  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  (bot- 
tom) courtesy  Museum  ot  Modern  Art.  NYC. 
Page  77  (left)  Courtesy  Carnegie  Muse 
BerJan  Memorial  Trust  Fund,  (right)  '  The  Fflck 
Collection,  N.Y  C.  Page  78:  (left)  Toledo  Museum 
of  Arr.  Toledo.  Ohio.  Gift  ol  Edward  Drummond 
Libhev.  (right)  courtesy  of  An  Institute..! !  Ihicap  i; 
(bottom)  courtesy  ol  Winterthur  Museum  and  Gar- 
dens. Page  7y  Courtesy  Philadi 
Art.  Bequest  of  (Catherine  S.  Dreiei 
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Cross  your  fingers 
for  an  American  masterpiece 


The  mad,  disfigured  genius,  the  inge- 
nue he  molds  into  the  perfect  instru- 
ment for  his  music,   the  romantic 
nonentity  who  comes  between  them 
— on  stage  and  screen  the  protagon- 
ists of  Gaston  Leroux's  novel  The  Phantom 
of  the  Opera  (1911)   have  had  quite  an 
afterlife.   Every  generation  redraws  their 
triangle  some  new  way.   Now  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber,  the  British  phenomenon 
behind  Evita,  Cats,  and  Starlight  Express, 
has  tooled  up  Leroux's  creaky  little  pot- 
boiler as  his  latest  money  machine.  His 
Phantom  opens  on  Broadway  this  month  to 
advance  sales  of  unprecedented  millions. 
As  London's  audiences  know,  a  young  de- 
sign wizard  named  Maria  Bjornson  has 
dressed  up  the  theater  for  the  quintessen- 
tial gothic   nightmare.   The  candelabra, 
the  hovering  angel  on  the  proscenium,  the 
crashing  chandelier:   this   is  bric-a-brac 
raised  to  the  power  of  the  transcendent. 

Bjornson's  work  must  be  seen — and  it 
would  not  matter  that  the  score  is  of  no 
account  if  only  Lloyd  Webber's  Phantom 
had  not  wrecked  the  market  for  something 
much  better.  By  coincidence,  as  the  Brit 
ish  composer  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  his  vetsion,  an  American  mu- 
sical team  was  putting  the  finishing  touch- 
es on  theirs.  Could  the  axis  of  the  West 
End  and  Broadway  support  two  Phantom*! 
Not  so  long  as  one  is  by  Lloyd  Webbet .  All 
the  potential  angels  agree. 

That's  show  hi:,  as  the  old  saw  goes,  but 
in  this  case,  it's  worse.  Maury  Yeston,  who 
wrote  the  music  and  lyrics  for  the  Phantom 
no  one  knows,  is  the  forty-two-year-old 
adjunct  professor  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Music  whose  last  show  for  Broadway  was 
Nine.  With  its  abundance  of  melodies 
marked  in  turn  by  sentiment,  grace,  and 
brassy  pizzazz— not  to  mention  sly  qi  Na- 
tions from  grand  opera  and  elegant  cross- 
references  from  song  to  song— Nine  had 


what  in  these  quarters  ranks  as  far  and 
away  the  finest  musical-comedy  score  of 
the  last  decade  or  maybe  two  decades, 
Stephen  Sondheim's  string  of  adventurous 
experiments  not  excluded. 

Individual  preferences  aside,  the  Broad- 
way theater  is  not  so  littered  with  master- 
pieces these  days  that  a  proven  artist 
should  have  to  go  begging  for  a  hearing. 
The  songs  of  Yeston's  Phantom  range  from 
a  swirling  wait:  for  the  full  company 
("Melodie  de  Paris")  and  a  tender  ballad 
for  the  heroine  ("Home")  to  the  wittily 
learned  "Phantom  Fugue"  and  a  menacing 
arietta  in  mincing  meter  for  Carlotta,  the 
comk  villainess  ("A  Diva's  Work  Is  Never 
Done").  The  climax  comes  with  a  solil- 
oquy for  the  Phantom  ("The  Little  Black 
Boy")  that  rises  from  plaintive  beginnings 
to  a  heartbreaking  close— a  cry  from  the 
heart  of  a  beast  who  longs  for  a  beauty. 

You  can't  blame  Llovd  Webber  for  ev- 
erything that  is  wrong  with  the  contempo- 
rary musical.  (To  his  credit,  Les  Miserable* 
was  written  by  someone  else.)  And  the 
case  of  the  American  Phantom  is  more 
hopeful   than  some.    Theater  mavens 
dream  of  musicals  by  Sondheim  after  Mary 
Poppins  and  Jules  Feiffer's  PassioneUa— 
both  rumored  to  exist  but  unperformable 
because  the  pertinent  rights  are  unobtain- 
able. For  Yeston's  Phantom,  there  could  be 
a  happier  scenario.  Like  the  abbe  Prevost's 
novel  of  Manon  Lescaut,  which  lives  on 
the  operatic  stage  in  contrasting  versions 
by  Massenet  and  Puccini,  Leroux's  story 
could  prosper  one  day  in  a  British  and  an 
American  incarnation.  Where  Broadway 
fails,    an  enterprising  American   opera 
house  might  step  in.  But  when,  for  heav- 
en's sake.1  Yeston,  tor  one,  is  patient.  "I 
wrote  a  cello  concerto  when  I  was  twenty- 
two,"  he  says.  "Yo-Yo  Ma  played  the  world 
premiere  when  I  was  thirty-two.    It  was 
worth  the  wait."         -Matthew  Cu.vw.rsch 
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Right:  Schloss  St.  im- 
metam,  one  of  the  Thurn 
und  Taxis  palaces.  Oppo- 
site: Prince  Albert's 
study,  garnished  with  the 
family  crest,  a  bust  of  his 
mother,  and  an  armchair 
given  by  the  mad  King 
Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria. 


Photographs  by  David  Montgomery 
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To  be  surrounded  by  ancient  objects  that  vibrate  with  the  waves 
of  history,  to  wake  up  among  masterpieces  that  caress  the  eyes,  to 
pass  one's  days  with  art  that  transforms  one's  home  into  a  baroque 
Ali  Baba's  cave — this  satisfies  the  senses  and  the  soul.  This  is  the 
truly  unique  privilege  ot  those  who  live  with  treasures  gathered  bv 
their  forebears  over  the  ages."  His  Serene  Highness  Prince 
Johannes  von  Thum  und  Taxis  pauses  in  his  soliloquy — less  thea- 
trical, more  bedeutend,  or  profound,  in  his  native  German — to 
raise  slowly  and  contemplate  with  fervent  admiration  an  eight- 
eenth-century snuffbox.  It  is  made  of  dark  green  jasper  and  gold, 
decorated  with  roses,  tulips,  and  fantasy  flowers  encrusted  with 
white,  red,  and  yellow  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  a  kalei- 
doscope ot  semiprecious  stones.  It  was  a  token  of  esteem  from  an 
appreciative  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  to  an  enterprising 
Thurn  und  Taxis.  Valued  at  about  $2.5  million,  the  snuffbox  is 
only  one  of  some  seventy  the  prince  owns.  Fifty  are  displayed  in 
softly  illuminated  glass-covered  tables  in  a  favorite  salon  in  his 
neo-Renaissance,  350-room  Schloss  St.  Emmeram.  Once  a 
medieval  monastery,  parts  of  it  dating  back  to  the  seventh  cen- 
turv,  it  stands  in  Regensburg,  in  Bavaria. 

In  this  palace  a  multitude  of  precious  objects  collected  over  the 
course  ot  five  centuries  has  found  a  final  home.  "Many  of  the 
rarest  snuffboxes  were  created  in  their  time  as  wonderful  gifts," 
says  the  prince.  "Frederick  the  Great  had  a  superb  collection,  as 
did  Catherine  the  Great  and  Napoleon.  When  my  grandfather 
went  to  visit  the  czar  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  would  give  the  emperor 
jeweled  crosses  or  medallions  and  elaborate  snuffboxes,  and  the 
czar  gave  him  even  lovelier  snuffboxes  and  Faberge  objets  in 
return.  It  was  a  nice  way  to  say  you  enjoyed  the  stay  and  hope  to 
see  you  again.  That's  how  our  collection  of  boxes  began." 

To  have  dozens,  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  everything  seems 
to  be  perfectly  normal  at  the  Schloss  in  Regensburg,  as  normal  as 
the  sixty-one-year-old  prince's  name  and  credentials:  Johannes 
Baptista  de  Jesus  Maria  Louis  Miguel  Friedrich  Bonifazius  Lamo- 
ral  von  Thurn  und  Taxis,  the  richest  man  in  Germany,  the  head 
of  one  of  Europe's  oldest  families,  and  a  patrician  with  an  extraor- 
dinary talent  tor  international  finance.  His  Serene  Highness  is 
addressed  bv  the  title  Fursl  in  Germany,  which  indicates  the 
holder  is  not  only  a  prince  but  first  in  his  family. 

He  passes  much  of  his  time  in  the  splendid  palace  with  his 
twenty-seven-year-old  wife,  Princess  Mariae  Gloria  Ferdinanda 
Joachima  Josephine  Wilhelmine  Huberta,  a  slender,  brown-eyed 
blonde  who  was  born  Countess  von  Schonburg  :u  Glauchau  und 
Waldenburg  of  a  noble  house  dating  back  to  1 130,  and  their  three 
children,  Maria  Theresia,  seven,  Elisabeth,  five,  and  Albert, 
tour.  They  are  superbly  cared  tor  by  a  staff  of  200,  among  whom 
are  forty  liveried  footmen  and  waiters  (who  are  rigged  out  in  knee 
breeches,  white  wigs,  buckled  shoes,  and  swords  on  gala  nights  at 
the  palace V  neatly  uniformed  maids  flirting  around  with  feather 
dusters,  bodyguard-chauffeurs  who  drive  the  family  in  heavily 
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Top:  A  cover  franked  by 
the  Thurn  und  Taxis  postal 
system.  Center:  The 
World  Chronicle  by  Jan- 
sen  Enikel,  a  fourteenth- 
century  historian.  Bottom 
and  opposite:  Schloss 
St.  Emmeram  library. 


armored  Mercedeses,  and  authoritative  English  nannies  to  ensure 
that  the  children  grow  up  multilingual,  with  perfect  self-control 
and  beautiful  manners. 

The  impeccable  Johannes  von  Thurn  und  Taxis,  a  fresh  flower 
in  the  lapel  ot  his  pin>tnped  Savile  Row  suit  by  day,  and  of  his  Ca- 
raceni  dinner  jacket  after  eight,  is  pragmatic  and  ironic.  "I  like  to 
get  things  straight, "  he  explains  over  a  snack  affoie  gras  d'oie  with 
a  cool  1970  Johannisberger  Rotlach.  "People  often  ask  me, 
'Prince,  just  how  rich  are  you  and  how  many  antiques  have  you  in 
your  castle''  I  must  reply,  'I  really  don't  know.  The  family  have 
owned  eighteen  castles,  and  in  some  of  them  they're  still  making 
inventories  started  in  the  seventeenth  century." 

The  prince  embarks  on  a  provisional  inventory  to  satis- 
fy a  visitor's  curiosity.  "The  subject  of  our  holdings 
came  up  with  the  late  Paul  Getty,  who  said  to  me, 
'Johannes,  the  good  thing  about  my  fortune  is  that 
every  day  1  check  the  stock  market  and  know  how  rich 
I  am.'  We  instead  have  agricultural,  forestry,  and 
urban  real-estate  interests  around  the  world,  banks,  breweries, 
and  industrial  assets  of  a  billion  or  so,  but  in  addition  have  some 
250,000  rare  manuscripts  and  books  in  out  fabulous  library,  a 
number  of  which  would  fetch  perhaps  two  to  three  million  dollars 
or  more  each  if  put  up  for  sale.  Magnificent  porcelain  pieces  are 
going  tor  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  we  have  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  them.  We  have  dozens  of  secretaires  like  one  sold  a 
few  years  ago  by  Sotheby's  for  two  million  dollars,  plus  thousands 
of  period  chairs  and  other  furniture,  jewels,  silver,  stamp  collec- 
tions, and  gold  objects;  480  working  clocks— 300  of  which  are 
pn:e  pieces — tapestries,  a  music  box  that  plays  Wagner,  a 
hundred  or  more  antique  carriages  and  sleighs,  and  halls  packed 
with  armor  going  back  six  hundred  years. 

"These  have  been  gathered  together  since  1490,  when  my 
ancestor  Franz  von  Taxis,  known  also  as  Franz  the  Rich,  inaugu- 
rated as  an  independent  private  enterprise  the  first  official  postal 
service  of  Europe.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  family  fortune. 
It  expanded  from  Spain  to  Russia,  and  by  the  late  eighteenth 
centurv  the  Thurn  und  Taxis  postal  system  was  the  largest  service 
organization  in  existence.  People  like  the  Gettys,  Rockefellers, 
Mellons,  and  du  Fonts  have  mainly  tangible  assets.  I  can't  even 
start  figuring  out  the  total  of  what  we've  got." 

B\  the  time  this  recital  is  finished,  it  is  time  for  dinner.  We  are 
three:  the  prince  and  his  visitor,  in  dinner  jackets,  and  the  prin- 
cess, gorgeous  in  a  much-loved  frock  by  Christian  Lacroix.  The 
table,  in  the  "small"  dining  room,  which  can  seat  up  to  thirty,  is 
laid  with  seventeenth-century  Augsburg  silver  from  the  Thurn 
und  Taxis  collection  of  1,025  pieces  (there  were  1,100  until  the 
prince's  much-publicized  sixtieth-birthday  ball,  in  1986,  when 
house  guests  spirited  away  75  pieces  as  souvenirs).  Dinner  is 
served,  by  six  waiters,  on  white  Sevres  porcelain  with  turquoise 
borders  and  a  narrow  gilt  band,  made  about  1 750.  Other  plates  are 
painted  with  scenes  from  Watteau  enlivened  with  flowers  and  gilt 
foliage.  The  soup  plates  bear  the  Thurn  und  Taxis  arms  encircled 


Castles  for  Communists 

"When  you  have  as  many  castles,"  says  the  prince,  "as  the  Thurn  und 
Taxis — we  had  eighteen  in  the  family  at  one  time — you  tend  not  to  worry 
it  you  happen  to  lose  a  tew.  That's  what  1  say  when  I'm  asked  about  the 
tour  castles  in  Bohemia  and  the  one  in  Poland  expropriated  by  the  Com- 
munists after  the  war.  1  understand  that  the  Polish  castle  was  then  blown 
up  and  the  Bohemian  castles  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  because  the  regime 
hasn't  the  money  to  fix  them  up.  1  tell  my  three  children,  'We  still  have 
two  left  tor  each  of  you,  so  please  don't  grumble  about  the  past.'  "    —P.D. 
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Nineteenth-cent:  ry  com- 
mode with  F»issen  dock 
and  figurines. 


Opposite:  Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  excess — a  few 
Thurn  und  Taxis  snuff- 
boxes. The  daziler  in  the 
center  was  presented  by 
Frederick  the  Great. 


"I  especially  love 
the  jewels  or 
Marie  Antoinette" 


by  a  gold  wreath.  The  menu  consists  of  truffe  surprise,  consomme  de 
pigeons,  galette  de  n;  sauvage  aux  medallions  de  langouste,  filei 
d'agneau  en  croute,  fromage,  meringues  gidcees  avec  friandises.  The 
wines  are  a  1969  Bernkasteler  Badstube,  a  1953  Vosne-Romanee 
from  Burgundy-Cote  de  Nuits,  and  a  1969  Moet  et  Chandon 
Brut.  Coffee,  poured  from  a  pot  with  decorations  attributed  to 
Johann  Gregorius  Horoldt  and  on  its  silver  handle  the  mark  of 
Elias  Adam  of  Augsburg,  is  later  enjoyed  in  delicate  Meissen. 

Since  a  dinner  wonderfully  prepared  and  served  can  be  truly 
great  only  if  there  are  intervals  of  witty  conversation,  after  the 
consomme  Prince  Johannes  continues  his  tale  of  favorite  objets 
d'art  that  fill  the  ornate  kilometers  of  galleries,  boudoirs,  and 
apartments  of  his  immaculately  maintained  palace.  He  speaks  of 
the  secret  corners  packed  with  now-precious  kitsch  acquired  by  a 
Thurn  und  Taxis  who  shared  this  taste  with  Ludwig  II,  the  "mad" 
king  of  Bavaria;  of  the  two-story  ballroom  and  banqueting  hall  of 
mirrors,  resplendent  in  white  and  gold,  with  antique  glass  and 
thousand-piece  chandeliers;  of  the  audience  hall,  where  the 
prince's  throne  of  scarlet  and  gold  stands;  oi  the  exquisitely  fur- 
nished rooms  dedicated  to  Louis  XIV,  whose  extravagant  style 
and  cultural  aspirations  inspire  those  ot  the  prince. 

"I  don't  want  to  seem  to 
boast,  but  there's  quite  a  lot  of 
everything  here,"  he  says  with 
a  certain  degree  of  understate- 
ment. He  invites  students, 
scholars,  and  art  historians  to 
do  research  at  Schloss  St.  Em- 
meram.  "Some  people  get  the 
impression  that  our  place  is  a 
cross  between  a  hotel  and  a  museum,  but  I'd  like  it  to  be  consid- 
ered as  well  an  extension  ot  our  European  universities.  The  raritv 
of  the  library,  tor  instance,  lies  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  its 
treasures  going  back  to  the  Dark  Ages.  There  are  the  priceless 
pages  of  a  Bible  from  the  year  835,  written  by  Fidigisus  of  Metz; 
the  Pastoralis  Cura  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  of  1 120;  more  than 
3 ,  000  musical  manuscripts;  the  fourteenth-century  World  Chroni- 
cle of  Jansen  Enikel,  describing  the  Trojan  War  and  events  up  to 
1370;  the  1 708  first  edition  ot  Lully'sAlceste,  signed  by  Louis  XIV; 
records  of  art,  costume,  history,  science,  and  finance  covering 
more  than  1 .000  years — in  short,  the  world  from  A.D.  800  until 
our  rimes." 

The  filet  d'agneau  is  served  and  the  1953  Vosne- 
Romanee  poured  into  delicate  Bohemian  glasses.  The 
superb  crystal  vessels,  miraculous  survivals  of  World 
War  II,  are  nostalgic  reminders  for  Prince  Johannes  of 
four  former  Thurn  und  Taxis  castles — Chotieschau, 
Chraustowit:,  Leitomischl,  and  Richenburg,  in  the 
Communist  bloc,  expropriated  in  1945.  The  moment  calls  for  a 
solemn  toast  to  "the  good  old  days"  and  sparks  another  theme,  the 
grandest  of  all  the  Thurn  und  Taxis  possessions  in  Regensburg: 
forty-five  extraordinary  tapestries,  rich  with  gold  and  silver 
threads,  made  between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
many  recording  achievements  and  alliances  of  family  ancestors, 
all  of  them  treasures  of  history,  national  as  well  as  private. 

To  understand  the  tapestries  one  must  know  the  family  tree. 
The  first  name  on  it  is  that  of  Reinerius  de  Tasso,  on  record  in 
1 1 1 7  as  being  head  of  a  band  of  robbers.  "In  those  days  the  best 
robbers  became  knights,  and  my  forebears  handled  part  of  the 
area  from  Milan  to  Verona,"  the  prince  explains.  "Instead  of 
stealing,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Reinerius  charged  what  today 
would  be  called  protection  money,  making  sure  carriages  and 
their  contents  arrived  safely.  From  this  came  the  idea  of  deliver- 
ing messages  as  well  .t-  people,  fhus  the  first  rela\  postal  service 
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Top:  Princely  ancestors. 
Center:  A  silver  surtout 
(I860).  Three  manning 
candelabra  were  pinched 
by  GIs  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Bottom:  A  French 
clock.  Opposite:  Baroque 
dining  room. 


300  or  which 
are  prize  pieces! 


was  eventually  horn.  Sometime  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  fam- 
ily acquired  a  castle  with  a  tower  and  hecame  Tornani  and  then 
della  Torre  e  Tasso.  For  those  who  moved  north  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  name  was  translated  as  Thum  und  Taxis.  In 
1608,  Rudolf  II  made  the  family  barons;  in  1624  they  were  counts 
and  hy  1695  had  heen  elevated  to  hereditarv  princes  of  the 
empire.  In  time  we  moved  from  Brussels,  the  home  of  Fran:  the 
Rich,  first  postmaster  general,  to  Frankfurt-am-Main.  which 
became  the  center  of  the  postal  system,  and  then  on  to  Regens- 
burg.  In  1867,  the  Thum  und  Taxis  post  was  relinquished,  with 
extremely  generous  compensation,  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia." 

It  is  the  Italian  part  of  the  family  saga  that  inspired  Countess 
Alexandrine  von  Thurn  und  Taxis,  widow  of  Count  Leonhard,  to 
commission  the  superb  Wedding  Tapes  try,  or  Reiterteppich,  among 
the  finest  and  most  pertectlv  preserved  examples  of  the  tapestry 
art  of  that  time.  Designed  by  Nicolaus  van  der  Horst,  a  pupil  of 
Rubens,  it  was  followed  by  a  series  of  eight  tapestries  recording  the 
link  between  the  Taxis  family  and  the  Torriani  or  della  Torre. 
Count  Leonhard  and  Countess  Alexandrine  are  shown  in  the 
tapestry  mounted,  facing  each  other  against  an  Italian  landscape 
while  receiving  coronets  from  a  pair  of  flying  putti.  Later  tapes- 
tries show  how  the  Torre  as- 
saulted the  Yisconti.  The  set  "TV"7  1  <  of)  ]  ] 
culminates  in  the  sumptuous  U  e 
wedding  feast  of  Count  Louys 
della  Torre  and  Countess  El- 
ena d'Este.  "What  wonderful 
times  they  were,"  sighs  the 
prince.  "You  could  openly  tell 
the  world  how  great  you  were 
and  nobody  thought  it  odd.  Eugene  Alexander,  the  first  of  us  to 
become  prince,  was  so  happv  about  it  that  he  had  himself  immor- 
talized with  deities  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  in  another  set  of 
six  allegorical  tapestries  woven  about  1687  in  Brussels  and  proud- 
ly displayed  by  us  to  this  day." 

During  dessert,  Princess  Gloria  blows  a  warning  kiss 
to  her  husband,  whom  she  calls  "Goldie,"  a  pet 
name  that  he  very  grouchily  tolerates.  Then  she 
staunchly  defends  her  right  as  lady  of  the  house  to 
insert  among  all  the  old  Thurn  und  Taxis  treasures 
a  few  pieces  of  her  own  choosing — a  sort  of  Ger- 
man Pop  art  that  she  calls  the  "Gloria  School  of  New  Expression- 
ists. "  "Art  is  a  reflection  of  our  times,"  she  argues.  "Photographs 
show  the  material  and  physical  features  of  today.  My  young  paint- 
ers illustrate  the  metaphysical  state  of  mind." 

To  call  the  princess  a  full-time  fireball  would  be  an  understate- 
ment. She  energetically  explains  the  reorganization  she  and  her 
counselor  and  curator,  Count  Pierre  de  Malleray  de  Barre,  of  Par- 
is,  are  engaged  in  at  the  homes  the  family  uses  most  often:  Schloss 
St.  Emmeram,  in  Regenshurg;  the  nearby  Htitte,  or  hunting 
lodge;  Schloss  Garatshausen,  on  Lake  Starnberg  near  Munich; 
and  the  majestic  Schloss  Taxis,  in  Wiirttemberg.  "First  of  all,  I've 
been  digging  around  in  the  cellars  and  have  found  thousands  of 
objects  that  my  husband's  grandfather  considered  merely  tons  of 
junk.  Just  imagine!  Beautiful  nineteenth-century  candlesticks 
and  Venetian  chandeliers;  mirrors;  wonderful  kitsch  furniture; 
piles  oi  hundred-year-old  porcelain  that  used  to  be  considered  too 
new  to  be  chic.  So  I'm  now  using  the  hundred-year-old  plates  for 
everyday  and  keep  the  two-hundred-year-old  services  for  special 
occasions.  I've  redecorated  many  guest  suites  with  nineteenth- 
century  furniture  I've  found.  It's  part  of  our  history,  too.  It's  so 
slick  and  colorful.  Everyone's  got  red  cheeks  in  the  paintings! 

"I'm  also  making  replacements,  switching  around  styles. 
Johannes's  ancestors  just  stuffed  things  into  rooms  without  a 
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Top:  One  of  the  forty-five 
Thurn  and  Taxis  tapes- 
tries. Right:  Only  a  bird 
(mechanical!  in  a  gilded 
cage.  Opposite:  Their 
Serene  Highnesses  Prince 
Johannes  and  Princess 
Gloria,  at  Schloss  Taxis, 
she  dressed  head  to  foot 
by  L  .roix. 


thought.  They  put  Louis  XIY  with  Napoleon  III,  Empire  with 
Gothic,  Ludwig  II  with  gilded  baroque  revival.  What  I've  done  is 
put  Napoleon  III  in  one  room  and  Louis  XIV  in  another,  neo- 
Gothic  with  Ludwig  II — they  are  basically  so  crary  they  match.  I 
see  our  treasures  in  an  aesthetic  as  well  as  a  collector's  light." 

It  is  the  visitor's  turn  to  interject:  "How  would  you  define  col- 
lectors like  yourselves  and  the  Liechtensteins  and  the  queen  of 
England,  compared  to  great  new  private  collectors  of  our  time?" 

"The  basic  difference,"  replies  the  prince,  "is  that  we  have 
been  in  possession  of  our  collections,  intact,  for  centuries.  They 
are  so  complete  that  even  if  they  got  on  the  market  their  sheer 
monetary  value  would  make  it  necessary  tor  most  to  be  broken  up. 
Even  a  Getty  or  a  Thyssen  could  not  afford  them  intact.  In  the  old 
days,  objects  were  not  regarded  as  an  investment.  You  bought 
things  you  liked  for  having  and  giving  pleasure.  You  bought 
things  because  when  you  invited  120  people  to  dinner  at  one  big 
table,  you  wanted  to  honor  them  with  big  silver  centerpieces, 
knives  and  forks  of  gold,  wonderful  porcelain,  and  great  art  to 
admire.  Many  contemporary  collectors  buy  more  for  self-glorifi- 
cation, or  as  an  investment,  or  for  resale.  But  nobody  apart  from 
museums  has  any  use  for  certain  objects.  If  you  had  tapestries  like 
ours  or  certain  Rubens  paintings  belonging  to  my  cousin  the 
prince  of  Liechtenstein,  there  would  simply  be  no  place  for  them. 
You  need  a  castle  wall.  I'd  need  the  whole  Metropolitan  Museum 
to  show  what  I've  got,  and  even  then  it  would  be  crammed." 

The  bells  in  the  tower  chime  midnight.  It  is  time  for  a 
last  fine  champagne  and  a  last  question.  Does  the 
prince  continue  to  collect'  "Big  things,  I  have 
enough, "  he  answers.  "And  in  any  case,  it's  useless  for 
an  individual  to  bid  openly  against  the  American  and 
Japanese  foundations.  They  have  such  incredible  tax- 
deductible  funds;  they  can  pay  totally  unrealistic  prices. 

"But  I  do  buy  things  that  don't  take  up  much  room,"  the  prince 
confesses,  lowering  his  voice.  "With  the  C:echoslovakian  border 
only  eighty  kilometers  away,  I  don't  believe  in  taking  chances 
should  glasnost  happen  to  fail.  You  see,  that's  precisely  why  I 
myself  prefer  the  smaller  things,  like  the  jewelry  once  belonging 
to  Marie  Antoinette;  our  snuffboxes  and  Faberge  things,  medal- 
lion-- and  crosses  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  and  the  rare  postage 
stamps  ot  inv  ancestors.  Thus  it  my  major  domo,  Willy,  were  to 
wake  me  one  morning  and  say,  'Your  Serene  Highness,  the  Rus- 
sians are  coming,'  I  could  pick  up  my  goodies  and  run."  □ 

Peter  Dragadze  last  urate  for  Connoisseur  in  October  1987 . 


"My  Microscopic  Eyes" 


"As  a  connoisseur  of  beautiful  things,  1 
especially  love  my  jewels.  And  above  all  1  love 
the  pieces  that  belonged  to  my  ancestot  the 
unfortunate  Queen  Mane  Antoinette,  of 
France,  who  didn't  tell  the  poor  to  eat  cake.  She 
said  they  should  eat  btioches,  which  I  find 
infinitely  mote  chic.  Some  of  the  jewels — two 
btooches — came  to  us  thtough  my  grandmothet, 
who  inherited  them  from  her 
great-gteat-great-gtandfathet  King  Louis 
Philippe.  When,  in  1870,  the  French 
government  sold  more  of  the  royal  jewels,  my 
grandfather  bought  the  big  tiata  and  the  big 
necklace.  He  left  the  small  tiara,  which  was  a 


teenv-weenv  little  thing  she  put  on  top  of  her 
wigs,  to  be  bought  bv  the  Rothschilds.  They 
must  have  had  small  heads. 

"Malcolm  Forbes  once  told  me  he  doesn't 
need  experts  to  choose  his  Faberge  eggs.  He  says 
he  knows  all  the  secret  signs  bv  which  to  tell  the 
difference  between  a  real  egg  and  a  take.  1  myself 
think  that  secret  signs  can  be  verv  easilv  copied! 
When  1  see  a  nice  antique  commode  or  a 
beautiful  painting,  I  know  when  it's  real  it  it 
>tarts  talking  to  me  mentally.  Then,  to  be  on 
th<  -  ife  side,  I  have  a  man  look  tor  a  -ignature. 
It's  the  same  with  jewels.  If  I  look  at  a  L'reat 
sapphite  ot  ruhv,  I  don't  nish  to  a  laboratory  to 


see  if  the  light  fractutes  in  a  special  way.  1  rely 
on  feeling  that  comes  from  my  ancestots  and  on 
my  own,  microscopic  eves. 

"There  was  a  hostess  in  Paris  who  had  a 
world-famous  parure  of  Eastern  emeralds.  I 
admired  it  like  everyone  else,  the  first  time. 
Two  veats  later,  at  anothet  dinnet  patty,  1  saw 
the  lady  and  hei  jewels  again,  with  het  lover,  a 
tespected  Ftench  banker.  1  looked  at  the  jewels 
and  knew  that  this  time  they  were  fake.  Next 
day  I  withdrew  all  my  holdings  from  her  lover's 
bank.  Six  months  later  they  went  btoke.  She 
had  sold  the  teal  stones  and  teplaced  them  with 
almost  perfect  false  ones  to  save  her  man." 


OO 
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"What  I  have  would  fill  the  Metropolitan  Mi  tseum" 
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—  he  people  who  compose  perfumes  can  expect  no  glory.  Unless 
they  are  born  with  a  name  already  glorified — the  case  of,  say, 
Jean-Paul  Guerlain — most  "noses"  remain  back-room  artists. 
Who,  outside  the  inner  sanctum  of  his  peers  and  grateful  custom- 
ers, knew  of  the  great  Emest  Beaux?  Coco  Chanel  used  to  talk 
about  how  she  put  together  No.  5.  In  the  laboratories  of  Grasse, 
where  perfumes  are  composed  to  order,  they  know  better.  She 
had  the  last  sniff,  the  way  a  film  producer  has  the  final  cut.  The 
nose  that  directed  the  blending  was  Beaux's.  Nowadays,  perfumes 
are  the  camels  born  in  committees  of  noses  and  marketeers,  and 
the  prospects  for  individual  heroism  in  the  trade  are  even  worse — 
unless,  again,  the  nose  is  attached  to  a  stunning  face  and  a  head 
that  will  not  brook  self-effacement.  We  are  talking,  in  particular, 
about  a  nose  named  Annick  Goutal. 

"My  name,  properly  managed,  could  become  another  Estee 
Lauder,"  she  says.  She  is,  quite  simply,  the  most  promising  new 
personality  on  the  fragrance  and  skin-care  scene.  Her  business  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Taittinger  group,  which  owns  hotels  and 
the  champagne  company. 

Annick  Goutal  is  a  nose  who  became  a  nose  late  in  life  and  did 
so  for  her  own  glory,  without  climbing  any  oi  the  back-room 
ladders.  Her  clout,  measured  in  "doors,"  as  the  industry  calls  its 
sales  points,  is  next  to  nothing.  Until  three  years  ago  her  business 
consisted  of  a  120-square-foot  shop  in  Paris's  high-toned  seventh 
arrondissement.  Since  then — since  the  day  she  did  her  deal  with 
Taittinger — her  business  has  grown  ninefold.  Nine  times  next  to 
nothing,   by   industry  standards — so   little   that  when  Chese- 

Annick  Gould's  creations:  thoroughly  individual  perfumes,  eaux  de  toilette, 
soaps,  and  perfumed  pellets. 
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led  to  launch  a  per- 
dcr  the  name  of  Eliza- 
rhi  hardly  took  notic< 

b\  that  name  and 
•  dman.  (A  feder- 
raylor's  scent  may  be 
iss department  stores.") 
.    Goutal   has  her  toehold  in 
/  New  York,  one  in  Montreal,  and  others  in 
Melbourne   and  London,  as  well  as  on  five 
right  streets  in  Paris  and  several  right  cities  in 
France.  The  name  Annick  Goutal  is  now  a 
sort  of  international  secret  becoming  better 
known  as  it  is  passed  from  the  chic  to  the  chic. 
Women  identify  emotionally  with  her  when 
they  buy  her  scents,  the  way  they  identify  with  the  fashion  design- 
er Sonia  Ryldel  when  they  buy  her  clothes.  They  come  and  con- 
fess their  attachment  to  her  in  her  shop.  She  still  hangs  out  in  her 
precious  bonbon  box  in  the  luxurious  Rue  de  Castiglione.  If  she 
invites  them  to  visit  the  laboratory  upstairs,  where  she  composes, 
they  are  moved  to  tears  just  looking  at  the  "organ,"  the  array  of 
ingredients  she  works  with.  Woman-to-woman  mystique. 

Composing  scents,  she  brings  to  mind  Proust  as  he  reeled  up 
fragments  of  his  own  life.  Through  years  of  training,  she  built  het 
olfactory  memory  by  sampling  thousands  of  products,  taking 
down  her  impressions  in  notebooks  full  ot  the  metaphors  of  per- 
sonal associations.  'The  candies  in  the  green  bakery,"  reads  one 
entry,  an  allusion  to  a  bakery  she  remembers  from  childhood. 
"The  wardrobe  in  the  honey  bedroom,"  reads  another.  She  coor- 
dinates fragrances  by  time  and  place. 


FIHN  NCES 
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When  Goutal's  husband.  Alain  Meunic-r, 
told  her  to  do  the  scent  ot  the  dunes  on  the  lie 
de  Re,  where  they  vacation,  she  did  so,  add- 
ing to  the  captured  experience  the  scent  of 
bergamot,  the  flavoring  in  the  tea  he  likes  to 
have  with  breakfast  on  the  island.  She  put  an 
idea  ot  him  in  the  perfume,  too — a  note  of 
sandalwood.  Meunier  is  a  musician,  a  cellist; 
and  now,  Goutal  points  out,  a  lot  of  musi- 
cians wear  the  cologne  she  created  for  him, 
Sables  (Sands).  Mstislav  Rostropovich  and 
Claudio  Abbado  identify  with  Sables. 

One  day  her  daughter  opened  a  window, 
and  Goutal  did  the  vines,  the  plants  on  the 
balcony,  the  honeysuckle,  and  other  flowers 
below,  along  with  the  smell  of  the  cut  lawn.  It  became  her  daugh- 
ter's scent,  named  for  her:  Camille.  Her  latest,  Eau  de  "Bon- 
point,"  is  a  baby's  scent  ("It  smells  deliciously  of  baby").  Goutal 
made  it  as  a  gift  tor  her  sisters,  who  founded  the  successful  chil- 
dren's-clothing  company  by  that  name  and  who  helped  her  with 
money  and  advice  from  the  start. 

Within  all  these  portrait  perfumes  there  is  Goutal's  own  signa- 
ture, her  own  personality,  which  trails  her  like  the  "wake"  a  per- 
fume leaves  after  the  woman  wearing  it  passes  by.  The  basic  note 
ot  the  signature,  in  banal  terms,  is  tomato  leaf.  "Young,  fresh,  a 
little  acid,"  says  Goutal.  "Completely  tonic." 

You  wouldn't  think  ot  Annick  Goutal,  at  first,  as  very  tomato 
leaf.  She  is  forty-two,  and  her  appearance  is  that  ot  an  immacu- 
lately groomed  woman  ot  the  world.  She  looks  right  in  the  little 
plain  but  chic  velvet  jacket  a  friend  and  peer  ot  hers,  the  wife  of  a 


Only  in  the  right  spots:  Annick  Goutal  at  the  Salon  Marie  Antoinette,  at  the  Hotel  Crillon,  Paris;  her  shop  on  the  fashionable  Rue  de  Castiglione  (right). 
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Pulled-back  hair. 

eight  children  of  a 
.   trade  in  the  ultra- 
of  Pare  Monceau. 
andy  shop  with  the 
of  a  cavalry  officer, 
id.  It  was,  she  points  out,  the 
indy  shop  in  the  neighborhood,  and  its 
custom  n  though  her  father  has  re- 

nted, still  remember  fondly  la  maison  Goutal. 
i  ler  father  was  a  countryman  from  Aveyron,  a 
region  of  France  where  a  sou  is  definitely  a 
sou.  Goutal  kept  his  family  busy  in  the  shop. 
The  children  spent  their  Christmas  holidays 
wrapping  candy  for  the  customers'  presents.  When  Baron  Bic 
wanted  five  thousand  boxes  of  chocolates  for  his  Christmas  list, 
somebody  had  to  wrap  them.  It  was  a  labor  of  devotion. 

Annick  Goutal's  father  had  no  intention,  though,  of  keeping 
his  children  down  there  in  the  basement.  He  engendered  ambi- 
tion in  all  of  them.  Two  of  Annick's  sisters  founded  Bonpoint, 
their  children's-clothing  company.  For  Annick,  the  father  held 
hopes  of  a  professional  career  as  a  musician.  She  was  gifted 
enough  at  the  piano  to  win  a  first  prize  at  the  National  Conserva- 
tory at  Versailles  and  to  begin  giving  concerts  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. She  continued  for  about  five  years,  until  she  realized  that 
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Goutal's  Passion:  not  to  be  confused  with  Elizabeth  Taylor's  scent  o'  that  name. 


even  at  the  top  it  would  be  a  tough,  lonely 
life. 

"1  don't  know  quite  how  it  happened,"  she 
says,  "hut  at  that  point  a  friend  said  1  could  be 
a  model."  Another  interviewer  tells  the  story 
that  she  caught  the  eve  of  the  fashionable 
photographer  David  Bailey  when  she  was  an 
au  pair  in  the  house  of  a  friend  of  his  in  Eng- 
land. In  any  case,  Annick  Goutal  became  a 
model  with  the  prestigious  Paris  Planning 
agency  and  made  a  career  of  it  tor  about  four 
more  years. 

The  next  scene  is  a  lobby  in  a  hotel  in  Cai- 
ro. Goutal,  there  on  a  modeling  assignment, 
sits  d<  twn  at  a  piano  and  begins  to  play  Cho- 
pin, and  it  hits  her  like  an  epiphanv.  What  is  this  modeling  life 
coming  to?  This  futility.1  What  are  you  doing,  ma  pauvrel  Some- 
times she  likes  to  tell  the  story  that  way.  In  any  case,  she  soured  on 
modeling,  and  her  lite  went  through  a  lot  of  changes — marriage, 
motherhood,  breast  cancer,  divorce. 

"I  never  calculated.  I  followed  my  intuitions,"  she  says. 
Actually,  it  was  the  intuitions  of  a  friend,  the  second  wife  of  her 
tather-in-law,  that  steered  her  toward  her  future. 

Micheline  Perrot,  who  divorced  Goutal's  first  husband's  father 
the  same  year  Goutal  got  her  own  divorce,  thought  they  could  go 
into  business  selling  beauty  cream.  Madame  Perrot  used  to  buy 
exceptional  face  cream  from  two  old  women,  the  Soyer  sisters  in 
Geneva.  When  one  died,  the  other  agreed  to  sell  the  rights  to 
their  formula  to  Micheline  Perrot.  In  1980,  after  a  few  years  of 
sales  bv  appointment,  Perrot  and  Goutal  opened  their  doors  in  a 
former  bookshop  in  the  seventh  arrondissement's  Rue  de  Belle- 
chase,  with  two  jars  of  cream  in  the  window.  But  the  real  turning 
point  had  come  earlier,  when  they  decided  to  give  the  cream  a 
scent,  to  make  it  more  appealing. 

"I  went  to  a  laboratory  that  would  make  up  the  cream  and  I  saw 
these  samples  from  perfume  houses  the  laboratory  was  proposing 
as  scent  suppliers.  Among  the  samples  I  saw  were  some  from  Ro- 
bertet,  in  Grasse,  a  house  that  wasn't  anything  in  size  compared  to 
the  big  houses  but  was  supplving  things  of  unequaled  quality  tor 
Patou,  Chanel,  and  Guerlain.  I  got  on  the  phone  and  I  said,  'Hel- 
lo. Robertet,  Grasse.  My  name  means  nothing  to  you.  Is  it  possi- 
ble or  impossible  tor  me  to  have  exclusivity  tor  one  of  your  scents? 
I'm  starting  my  own  business."  They  told  me  to  go  see  their  Paris 
office.  The  head  pertumist  happened  to  be  passing  through  when 
I  went  into  the  office.  He  said,  with  his  south-of-France  accent, 
'Listen,  if  it  amuses  you,  come  in  and  smell  something. '  It  was  as  if 
he  was  saving,  'Come  on  to  my  house,  I've  got  candy  for  you.'  ' 
In  the  office  of  Henri  Sorsana,  Goutal  decided:  "Here  at  last 
was  something  that  corresponded  to  my  period  as  a  musician.  Voi- 
la.  The  first  time  he  showed  me  a  scent  I  liked  very  much,  but  it 
had  too  much  ot  what  I  liked — it  was  acetate  de  styrallyle — it  was 
too  acid,  too  aggressive. 

"This  man  had  the  kindness  to  open  the  whole  formula  up  tor 
me.  Thirtv-seven  components.  To  see  my  reaction.  I  left  my 
meeting  with  ten  vials  ot  raw  materials  to  take  home  and  memo- 
rize. When  1  went  back,  it  was  to  begin  seven  years  of  working 
with  that  man.  Every  time  when  I  smelled  some  new  ingredient,  I 
felt  this  rush  ot  emotion.  The  first  time  1  smelled  tuberose!  We 
created  my  first  perfume  together." 

After  two  years,  Goutal  created  Passion — a  medley  dominated 
by  tuberose,  jasmine,  and  vanilla — and  since  then  fourteen  other 
fragrances.  Perrot,  perceiving  Goutal's  gift  tor  perfume,  encour- 
aged her  in  that  direction.  Meanwhile,  together  with  Dr.  Robert 
Aron-Brunetiere,  one  ot  Europe's  great  dermatologists,  Perrot 
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Gold  lame — here  wrapped  around  individual  cakes  of  soap  scented  with  Charlotte,  Hadrien,  Rose  Absolue,  and  Passion — is  part  of  the  Goutal  signature. 


developed  a  new  moisturizer  called  Creme  Ultra-Riche,  which 
contains  27  percent  shark's-liver-oil  extract. 

Despite  their  handsome  success  with  a  special  coterie,  Goutal 
and  Perrot  were  not  operating  on  a  level  likely  to  attract  any  hos- 
tile takeovers.  The  agreement  with  Taittinger  came  about  almost 
by  chance,  when  Goutal's  husband  was  playing  at  an  evening 
arranged  by  the  Taittingers  in  Rheims.  "I  like  your  wife,"  Pierre 
Emmanuel  Taittinger  said.  "Je  la  sens."  Sentir,  in  French,  can 
mean  to  understand  intuitively;  it  also  means  to  smell.  Alain 
Meunier  turned  the  compliment  into  a  pun.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"that's  because  she's  in  the  perfume  business." 

Perrot  did  not  take  well  to  Taittinger's  conglomerate  structure 
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.and  has  reduced  her  activity  in  the  business.  Goutal  has  no  wor- 
ries that  she  will  become  a  mere  functionary,  even  though  Tait- 
tinger owns  not  only  her  distributorship  but  also  half  her  creative 
operation.  She  maintains  the  spirit  of  a  boutique. 

"A  lot  of  young  perfumers  would  be  a  lot  more  creative  if  they 
were  not  working  for  a  big  house,"  she  says.  "The  big  houses 
destroy  their  creativity.  The  first  thing  they  do  is  to  teach  them  to 
imitate,  because  when  a  customer  comes  who  wants  a  perfume 
created  for  him,  he  wants  something  that  is  like  something 
known.  He  wants  something  between,  say,  Diva  and  L'Heure 
Bleue.  He  doesn't  want  to  take  a  risk. 

"Of  all  the  well-known  perfumes  recently  launched,  only  Poi- 
son is  very  original.  It  is  original  by  being  monstrously  aggressive. 
Then  you  have  five  or  six  perfumes  that  resemble  one  another 
enormously.  My  Passion  doesn't  resemble  anything." 
'y  his  is  an  artist  talking.  "My  talent?  It's  a  sensibility,  an  almost 
^sickly  sensibility.  I'm  emotional, and  I'vesuffereda  lotbecauseof 
it,  but  it  makes  me  very  much  alive  to  everything.  I've  got  the 
nose  of  a  hunting  dog,  but  if  you  took  six  or  seven  people  from  the 
street  you'd  probably  find  they  all  had  a  gift  for  smelling  that  they 
don't  even  know  they  have.  Something  they  can  work  on.  I've 
spent  eleven  years  memorizing  smells.  Not  a  day  goes  by  that  I 
don't  smell  at  least  ten  raw  materials.  Right  now,  I'm  working  on 
two  new  perfumes. 

"My  method,"  she  says,  "remains  completely  intuitive,  emo- 
tive. People  are  drawn  to  my  perfumes  because  they  perceive  that 
sincerity,  that  authenticity.  Even  if  I  fail  now  and  then,  if  I  create 
a  flop,  it  doesn't  matter."  □ 
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The  perfumer's  "organ,"  above  the  shop:  nearly  a  thousand  notes  to  play  with.       G.  Y.  Dryansky  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Connoisseur. 
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yeball  to  eyeball,  cheek  to  cheek. 

Ignoring  the  dangers  of  such  unbridled 
familiarity,  Tom  Cooper  assumes  his  vin- 
tage  nostril-to-nostril  stance,  hoping  it 
will  give  him  insight  into  the  character  of  a 
filly  sired  by  the  famous  racehorse  Nure- 
yev.  As  the  scars  on  his  arms  attest,  some 
yearlings  misinterpret  such  advances  and 
thwart  them  with  a  bite  or  stinging  kick. 

Cooper  is  a  bloodstock  agent — a  talent 
scout.  Nearly  50,000  foals  are  born  every 
year  in  North  America  alone.  It  is  his  task 
to  look  at  thoroughbreds  that  have  not 
even  been  broken  yet  and  discover  those 
few  that  will  eventually  have  what  it  takes 
to  run  in  the  world's  major-stakes  races. 
Cooper  lives  in  county  Kildare,  Ireland, 
but  travels  constantly  on  behalf  of  clients 
who  have  heady  dreams  of  winning  a  Ken- 
tucky or  an  English  derby.  He  visits  breed- 
ing farms  worldwide  to  evaluate  prospects 
and  has  a  well-trained  eye  for  judging  a 
horse's  physical  characteristics  and  gait. 
These  are  often  multimillion-dollar  deci- 
sions, and  the  odds  against  finding  a  true 
champion  are  prohibitive;  no  horse  is  truly 
tested  until  he  hits  the  track.  Even  so, 
Cooper's  record  over  thirty-eight  years  is 
astonishing. 

He  first  came  to  notice  after  Monamo- 
lin,  an  ordinary-looking  horse  he  had 
bought  as  a  yearling  for  some  $300,  went 
on  to  win  a  stakes  race  at  Royal  Ascot. 
Since  then,  no  fewer  than  five  of  Cooper's 
discoveries  have  ridden  away  with  the  im- 
portant English  Derby.  Cooper  often  spots 
bargains:  two  top  European  horses  he 
acquired  tor  his  clients  were  L'Escargot 
(bought  for  £3,000)  and  Team  Spirit 
(£4,000) — both  of  which  won  several 
hundred  times  their  purchase  price. 

How  does  he  do  it.'  The  famous  trainer 
Woody  Stephens  has  this  to  say:  "Anyone 
with  a  piece  of  paper,  a  pen,  and  a  tele- 
phone can  call  himself  a  bloodstock  agent. 
To  be  a  good  agent  you  need  to  be  a  Tom 
Cooper.  He  made  a  mighty  good  buy  tor 
me;  he  found  North  Broadway  tor  me.  He 
gave  $100,000  for  her,  and  I  went  on  to 
win  $450,000.  Cooper's  such  a  lovely 
man.  He  has  a  wonderful  eve  tor  a  horse. 
Tom  knows  the  game.  He's  a  real  pn  ." 

Certainly,  Cooper  has  an  unparalleled 
repertoire  of  tricks  tor  gauging  his  hunch- 
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es.  "Breathing  with  your  nostrils  into 
theirs  gives  them  confidence  in  you,  trust. 
If  they  don't  take  your  nose  off,  it  shows 
they  have  a  good  disposition,  a  well- 
adjusted  attitude  toward  lite,"  he  says 
mildly,  as  if  he  were  explaining. 

At  the  moment,  Cooper  is  in  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  wearing  a  floppy  Panama 
hat  and  examining  the  yearlings  that  will 
be  offered  at  the  celebrated  Keeneland  July 
auction.  Stoop-shouldered,  ruddy-com- 
plexioned,  chain-smoking,  he  bends 
down  to  feel  the  tendons  below  the  horse's 
front  knees.  "Nice  girl,  yeah,  you're  a 
beautiful  filly,"  he  coos,  his  weathered 
face  perilously  close  to  the  hooves. 

A  handler  is  asked  to  lead  the  yearling 
down  a  circular  walking  path.  "Her  pedi- 
gree's good,"  Cooper  says.  "Nureyev  is  a 
very  fashionable  sire  these  days,  and  I  like 
the  way  she  moves,  very  smoothly.  A  cor- 
rect walk  usually  means  strong  galloping 
ability.  You  want  the  horse  to  step  out 
well,  not  this  or  that  way,  because  that 
might  mean  a  mechanical  defect.  The 
joints  are  the  pressure  points,  and  it  the 
walk  isn't  correct,  the  tendons  are  more 
likely  to  be  injured. 

"But  even  with  her  strong  legs,  will  she 

His  job  is 

to  spot  tomorrows 

winners  today 


Above  and  facing:  In  Pennsylvania,  Tom  Cooper  looks 
over  a  yearling  bound  for  the  Keeneland  auction. 


want  to  run?  That's  the  key.  I  don't  care 
how  manv  tests  you  use;  this  is  an  inexact 
science.  As  I  was  told  by  an  Irish  trainer  a 
long  time  ago,  'I've  been  around  horses  all 
my  life.  If  I  live  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  I 
might  know  something  about  them,  but  I 
doubt  it.' 

Cooper's  modest  disclaimers  should  be 
discounted  as  charming  blarney.  Traders 
everywhere  know  how  good  he  is.  Beyond 
that,  they  recognize  that  Cooper  is  a  rarity 
in  the  business.  While  younger  stars — 
agents  such  as  James  Delahooke  (see  box) 
or  Anthony  Stroud — are  aligning  them- 
selves with  the  most  powerful  investors, 
Cooper  has  remained  independent.  Inde- 
pendence has  its  price,  though:  he  must  be 
content  to  rind  horses  for  speculators  of 
relatively  modest  means.  How  can  he 
compete,  for  example,  with  George  Black- 
well,  the  publicity-shy  agent  who  makes 
stunning  purchases  for  the  oil  potentate 
Khaled  Abdullah?  What's  more,  finding 
stakes  champions  can  no  longer  be  a 
bloodstock  agent's  only  torte.  In  today's 
market,  with  its  stratospheric  prices — 
mere  fledglings  are  being  auctioned  for 
over  $  1 0  million — Cooper  must  also  gauge 
a  yearling's  breeding  potential,  in  hopes  of 
selecting  horses  that  will  be  even  bigger 
winners  at  resale  or  syndication. 

Some  trade  paper  once  described  blood- 
stock agents  as  "one  step  below  child 
molesters."  Their  sins  include  cutting  side 
deals  with  consignors  and  inflating  the 
bidding  at  auctions  in  order  to  pocket 
higher  commissions.  But  no  one  has  ever 
accused  Cooper  oi  any  of  this.  "I'm  too 
dumb  to  be  dishonest,"  he  jokes.  "The 
business  isn't  as  crooked  as  people  make 
out.  1  just  like  to  fix  nice  people  up  with 
nice  horses;  that's  no  big  deal." 

His  days  are  not  glamorous.  Cooper's 
ottice,  a  subsidiary  of  the  British  Blood- 
stock Agency,  is  in  Dublin,  but  you  will 
rarely  rind  him  there.  He  travels  constant- 
ly, from  auction  to  auction,  from  England 
or  France  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
In  search  of  a  special  prospect,  a  yearling 
that  will  conjure  up  dreams  of  another 
Secretariat  or  Seattle  Slew,  he  talks  blood- 

Edward  Kiersh  is  the  author  of  Where  Are 
You  Now,  Bo  Diddley.',  a  history  of  rock. 
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"Anyone  with  a  piece  of  paper,  a  pen, 
ind  a  telephone  can  call  himself  a  bloodstock  agent." 


ires  of  rhe  rac 
:.t  Woody  Stephens, 
orneFarm,  in  Paris, 
Uexander,  rhe  heir- 
k  h  Farm,  in  Lexington, 
he  regales  them  with  stories 
about  his  colorful  youth — an  apprentice- 
ship that  saw  him  abandon  a  budding  law 
career  to  fly  to  America  in  rhe  cargo  hold 
of  a  DC-4  crammed  with  horses. 

The  following  morning,  especially  at 
times  when  Saratoga  or  Keeneland  is  hold- 
ing its  yearly  auction,  Cooper  will  again  be 
pressed  into  battle.  Here,  amid  colliding 
egos,  bartling  checkbooks,  and  disguised 
nods  of  bidders'  heads,  he  speculates  about 
a  yearling's  gait,  physical  characteristics, 
and  lineage  before  turning  soothsayer  and 
risking  a  bid.  Every  purchase  he  makes 
means  money  in  his  pocker — he  usually 
nets  a  commission  off  the  sales  price — and 
since  scores  of  satisfied  clients  demand  his 
services,  Cooper  lives,  in  his  own  words, 
"rather  comfortably  and  quietly"  in  a  con- 
verted rectory  on  a  six-acre  spread  forty 
miles  southwest  of  Dublin. 


The  glamour  of  the  crowd  he  run^  with 
and  rhe  rewards  he  reaps  obscure  the 
r<  mgher  aspects  of  Cooper's  profession.  Be- 
sides having  to  contend  with  an  unscrupu- 
lous element — wormy  horseflesh  peddlers 
in  pink  Ralph  Lauren  Polo  shirts  and  khaki 
pants — he  must  stand  up  to  unrelieved 
pressure.  It  a  touted  horse  breaks  down,  he 
cannot  let  it  rattle  him.  Clients  place  their 
faith  in  his  judgment.  Cooper  realizes  that 
it  is  all  a  crapshoot.  The  dice  can  only  be 
thrown,  and  thrown  again. 

Cooper's  basic  guideposts — a  colt's  legs, 
overall  appearance,  stride,  and  lineage — 
are  no  guarantee  of  success.  Ungainly,  par- 
rot-mouthed horses  with  misshapen  front 
legs  (like  James  Delahooke's  Arc  de 
Triomphe  winner  Dancing  Brave  or  the 
legendary  big-headed  Seabiscuit)  have 
been  known  to  become  champions. 
Bankrolls  are  riding  on  the  bloodstock 
agent's  intuition,  resolve — and  luck. 

"Remember  when  you  were  in  grade 
school,  and  among  a  bunch  ot  hidden 
things  you  were  supposed  to  find  the  cat  in 
the  picture?"  asks  Ric  Waldman,  the  vice- 


pre-ident  ot  thoroughbred  operations  at 
Lexington's  WinJtielJ^  Farm.  "The  really 
good  agents  see  the  cat  in  each  horse. 
Granted,  everything  has  to  be  in  its  proper 
place  conformationally,  but  I  think  it's 
looking  deeper  than  that.  They  can  see  a 
horse's  class,  as  you  can  see  class  in  a  beau- 
tiful woman  who  carries  herself  well.  Class 
is  a  communication  between  them  and 
that  special  horse.  It's  a  kind  of  radar." 

Cooper  devotes  two  weeks  in  May  to 
visiting  the  dozens  of  farms  dotting  the 
green,  lolling  landscape  outside  Lexing- 
ton. Private  showings  at  the  sprawling 
Three  Chimneys,  Pegasus  Stud,  or  North 
Ridge  farms  permit  relaxed,  thorough  ex- 
aminations of  yearlings.  Yet  Cooper,  who 
will  judge  the  crop  again  at  the  auction, 
usually  has  the  field  to  himself.  Few  other 
agents  bother  to  come. 

Cooper  shields  his  flushed  face  from  the 
sun  and  talks  about  each  finely  groomed 
yearling  with  his  brother-in-law,  not  wor- 
ried about  anyone's  overhearing  their 
comments,  as  he  would  at  the  Keeneland 
viewing  area  before  a  sale.  "That  chestnut 
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Another  roll  of  the  dice.  Hip  28  is  led  to  the  sales  ring.  The  coifs  legs,  stride,  and  lineage  may  all  be  right,  but  they  do  not  guarantee  a  winner. 
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Coopers  disclaimers  should  be  discounted 
as  charming  blarney.  Traders  everywhere  know  how  good  he  is. 


colt  from  De\  Li's  Bag  was  big  and  rang) ,  .1 
good  walker.  His  joints  are  a  little  mushy, 
but  it's  nothing  serious  .it  this  point.  I'd 
give  Hun  an  eleven."  On  his  rigorous  scale 
ol  twenty,  thai  is  noi  .1  bad  rating  .it  all. 

"You do  look  forperfec  tion,  the  perfiw  1 
lv  conformed  horse,"  he  explains.  "Bui 
very  few  of  them  exist,  anyway.  M\  father 
used  to  tell  me,  'Never  mind  the  perfect 
horse,  because  he's  probably  slow.'  It  you 
like  .1  horse  enough,  you  must  forgive 
something.  .  .  .  Perfectly  bred,  good 
looking  horses  can  be  nice  people,  but 
tlu-\  can  be  miserable  SOBs  too!" 

The  next  colt  coming  out  ol  .1  stall  looks 
a  lot  skinnier,  m>  Cooper  edges  closet  to 
the  farm's  yearling  manager,  to  inquire 
about  the  horse's  diet  and  habits.  Amid 
the  tumult  ot  an  auction,  with  prospective 
bidders  demanding  everything  from 
bloodline  tacts  to  trcshh  poured  cham- 
pagne, the  managei  could  never  spare  the 
tune  tor  such  a  conversation.  1  lere,  he  re- 
assures Cooper  that  the  Florida  bred  year- 
ling hasn't-  adjusted  yet  to  Kentucky  feed- 
ing routines  but  has  shown  no  signs  ot 


teeth  grinding  or  stall-walking     two  dan- 
ger signals  ot  a  bad  temperament. 

Well,  he's  still  a  bit  gangly ," 
observes(  loopei .  cli<  king  bis 
tongue  against  his  palate  to 
quicken  the  hoist's  move 
ments.  "Vet  despite  his  11,11 
rawness  in  the  <  best"  — which  raises  ques 
tions  about  heart  and  lung  capacity — "he 
does  have  nice  eyes  and  ears.  As  I  learned 
from  one  ot  my  threat  mentors,  the  Irish 
trainer  Vuu  eni  *.  1'Brien,  horses  that  have 
broad  ears  that  don't  c  url  upon  top  seem  to 
be  good  people.  1  hev'll  run  their  hearts 
out.  And  eyes  also  play  a  vital  part.  It's  a 
sign  ot  a  bad  temper  when  horses  show  you 
the  whites  ot  their  eye.  I'm  a  sucker  for 
smiling  eyes.  It's  just  a  hunch  the  horse 
will  try  his  best." 

Moving  with  the  times,  Cooper  now 
speaks  into  a  hand-held  minirecorder  as  he 
appraises  yearlings  but  insists  that  no  other 
aspect  ot  his  scouting  work  has  changed. 
Other  agents  today  are  content  to  evaluate 
a  horse  tor  the  first  time  at  Keeneland, 
where  they  must  hustle  from  barn  to  barn 


in  the  scorching  sun  1  1  J00 

yearlings  at  .1  <.  lip.  No  one  can  A^  the  job 
right  undei  such  conditions.  "I  feel  it's 
1  ritual  to  see  these  yearlings  at  every  stage 
in  their  development,"  Coopei  says, 
"even  it  that  means  viewing  them  five  to 
six  times.  It  you  see  an  animal  only  on  e, 
you're  asking  yourself  to  do  too  much.  At  a 
farm,  the  horses  and  the  people  are  more 
relaxed.  At  sales  time,  crowds  are  all 
around  them,  there's  noise,  11 's  a  strange- 
setting,  and  they're  all  tensed  up.  They 
might  not  behave.  It's  good  to  see  them  in 
both  places." 

It  was  on  one  such  scouting  mission  that 
Cooper  made  his  favorite  discovery — a 
1985  find  that  transformed  the  business. 
Visiting  the  Hermitage  Farm,  near  Louis- 
ville, he  spotted  a  "handsome,  correct- 
looking"  colt  that  immediately  impressed 
him  as  "having  an  outstanding  attitude." 
His  conviction  deepened  when  he  deli- 
cately rubbed  the  colt's  front  tendons  and 
knee  bones  and  found  them  built  to  the 
jolts  of  galloping  on  a  hard  dirt  track. 

The  colt,  a  half-brother  to  the  Triple 


Oil-rich  Arabs  like  Sheik  Mohammed  al-Maktoum  (in  sunglasses)  have  helped  drive  the  price  of  untried  yearlings  beyond  the  ten-million-dollar  mark. 
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arses." 

(  Town  titlist  Seattle  Slew,  looked  to  him 
to  be  a  sure  champion.  The  dream  of  all 
bloodstock  agents  raced  through  Cooper's 
mind,  the  dream  of  discovering  a  potential 
Kentucky  Derby  winner.  He  knew  that 
Seattle  Dancer  (as  the  horse  was  later 
dubbed)  would  attract  great  interest  at 
Keeneland — but  he  had  no  client  for  such 
a  stunning  prospect. 

He  telephoned  the  trainer  Vincent 
O'Brien,  an  adviser  to  the  British  betting- 
pool  czar  Robert  Sangster,  who  controls 
hundreds  of  horses  worldwide.  Cooper 
urged  O'Brien  to  look  at  the  yearling,  and 
O'Brien  agreed  with  Cooper's  assessment. 
Sangster  was  now  ready  to  open  his  check- 
book and,  together  with  his  shipping-mag- 
nate partner.  Stavros  Niarchos,  braced  for 
a  showdown  with  tne  Arabs. 

The  battle  proved  to  be  a  memorable 
one.  Since  the  early  1980s,  Sangster  had 
been  competing  with  the  oil-rich  sheiks — 
particularly  with  Sheik  Mohammed  ibn 
Rashid  al-Maktoum — for  control  of  the 
best  bloodlines  As  a  result  of  the  rivalry, 
colts  with  promising  stallion  potential  be- 
gan landing  $2  million  to  $4  million  at 
auctions  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  By 
1983,  a  Northern  Dancer-My  Bupers  colt 
called  Snaafi  Dancer  fetched  a  record  price 
of  $10.2  million — a  figure  so  unexpected 
that  the  Keeneland  electronic  tote  board 
had  no  room  for  the  final  zero.  Now  that 
ownership  of  Seattle  Dancer  became  a 
matter  of  ego,  the  bidding  was  expected  to 
soar  to  a  new  high. 

The  horse  did  not  disappoint,  though 

surprisingly— Maktoum  shied  away  from 
the  action.  Other  players  were  quick  to 
join  the  fray.  D.  Wayne  Lukas,  bidding  on 
behalf  of  the  San  Diego  Chargers'  owner, 
Eugene  Klein,  matched  Sangster's  Gang- 
sters bid  for  bid.  In  the  space  of  a  few  min- 
utes, the  auctioneer  reached  the  $10  mil- 
lion mark.  When  his  singsong  voice  finally 
slowed,  reflecting  the  principals'  indeci- 
sion, he  pointed  his  gavel  at  Lukas  and 
held  it  in  the  air.  The  trainer  sadly  mur- 
mured "No."  The  prize  went  to  Sangster. 
And  while  Seattle  Dancer  went  on  to  win 
a  few  stakes  races  in  Europe,  these  suc- 
cesses have  not  been  dazzling  enough  to 
give  the  yearling  market  a  new  shot  of 
adrenaline.  In  an  apparent  backlash  t    the 
wild  speculation,  prices  in  1986-87  have 
precipitously  leveled  off.  To  his  everlast- 


Going,  going,  gone.  A  horse  leaves  the  sales  ring.  Is  this 


one  a  winner?  Only  time  will  tell. 
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mbarrassment, 

red  the  last  $13 

use  tor  $5,000  to 
us  it.  Now  you're 
>  $250,000  for  the 
a  ten-page  contract, 
have  to  sit  down  with 
>le  and  tell  them,  'There  are  no  ^nar- 
or  ask  whether  they  can 
afford  it.  It's  more  of  a  pressure  to  buy  a 
$25,000  colt  for  a  man  who's  realizing  a 
lifetime  ambition  than  for  a  Robert  Sang- 
ster.  He  knows  the  game  well  enough  to 
handle  the  punches." 


Cooper  has  had  his  share  o(  disasters. 
Whiskey  Road,  a  colt  he  bought  for 
$240,000  in  1972,  won  only  one  race  and 
sold  for  $25,000  in  1974.  Then  there  was 
Snaafi  Dancer,  a  double  disaster.  Cooper 
recommended  him  to  the  O'Brien-Sang- 
ster  ream  as  the  best  yearling  of  the  1983 
crop.  Heeding  his  advice,  they  helped 
push  the  bidding  to  the  $10  million  figure. 
Fortunately  for  them,  Maktoum  walked 
away  with  this  "winner."  Snaafi  never 
entered  a  single  race  and  was  a  complete 
washout  as  a  stallion.  He  was  sterile. 

Sadness  creeps  into  Cooper's  voice 
when  he  talks  about  Nureyev,  the  big  one 


that  got  away.  In  1978,  on  one  o\  his 
annual  May  treks  to  Lexington,  he  became 
enamored  of  the  colt,  only  to  lose  him  CO  a 
higher  Niarchos  bid  ($1.2  million)  at  the 
Keeneland  auction.  To  Cooper's  lasting 
chagrin,  Nureye\  won  the  only  three  races 
he  ever  entered  and  was  syndicated  in 
1981  for  a  cool  $14.2  million. 

But  Tom  Cooper  cannot  afford  to  dwell 
on  past  errors.  When  agents  are  not  in  on 
the  action,  thev  don't  draw  commissions. 
So,  even  if  Cooper  feels  "terribly  lonely" 
during  a  string  of  reverses,  he  shrugs  oft  the 
pressure  of  "spending  clients'  hard-earned 
money"  and  plavs  his  hunches.  □ 


"The  really  good  agents  can  see  a  horse's  class  as  you  can  see  das,  in  a  beautiful  woman  who  carries  herself  well.  It's  a  kind  of  radar." 
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On  the  Other  Hand 

$300,000  .  .  .  350,000  .  .  .  ^00,000  .  .  , 
425,000  .  .  .  The  numbers  blink  higher 
and  higher  on  the  electronic  tote  board. 
|ames  Delahooke,  forty-two,  hoping  to 
combine  the  talents  ol  a  George  Smiley 
with  those  ol  a  shrewd  poker  player,  is 
nowhere  in  sight.  An  agent  whose  style  is 
completely  different  from(  looper's,  he  has 
left  the  Keeneland  auction  arena  tosit  ona 
bench  behind  a  glass  partition,  bidding 
surreptitiously  through  an  assistant.  1  lorse 
number  33,  a  Danzig  sired  yearling  now  up 
for  sale,  has  already  been  promised  to  a 
client.  Delahooke  must  deliver. 

Only  a  tew  moments  earlier,  Delahooke 
dashed  ott  to  the  Margaux  stud  bam  tor 
another  appraisal  ot  hip  33.  He  and  his 
lieutenants  had  already  examined  the  dark 
bay  colt  tour  times,  but  convinced  that  the 
noise,  heat,  and  hectic  conditions  at  an 
auction  best  approximate  the  frenzy  ot  a 
racetrack,  he  wanted  to  see  how  the  horse 
was  behaving  now. 

A   tanned,   sandy* 
haired  Englishman  from 
fifty  miles  north  ot  Lon- 
don  in   Buckingham* 
shire,    Delahooke   has 
been  in  the  business  tor 
only  fifteen  years.    He 
has  nonetheless  stolen  a  ratt  ot  prizes.  Ela- 
Mana-Mou,  a  yearling  he  bought  tor  4, 500 
guineas,  went  on  to  win  £373,461  at  the 
racetracks.   Dancing  Brave,   a  $200,000 
purchase,  swept  £799,372.  Master  Willie, 
acquired  for  8,400  guineas,   won  prize 
monies  totalling  £372,975.  Despite  such 
successes,   these  are  troubled  times  for 
Delahooke.  Recently  accused  of  pocket- 
ing money  under  the  table,  he  was  fired  as 
the  chief  adviser  to  the  oil-rich  horseman 
Khaled  Abdullah. 

In  his  defense  he  dismisses  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  as  "stupid  gossip  born  ot  jeal- 
ousy" and  speaks  with  pride  of  his  numer- 
ous "fair  value"  acquisitions  for  Abdullah. 
He  insists  that  he  works  slavishly  tor  all  his 
clients.  But  he  knows  that  he  must  now 
prove  himself  all  over  again. 

Delahooke  strokes  the  Danzig  colt's 
front  legs  tenderly.  "He's  a  well-con- 
formed, strong  horse,  well  balanced,"  he 
says,  "and  out  of  a  mare  that  can  run. "  He 
scoffs  at  the  "psychic  mumbo  jumbo" 
about  the  way  a  horse  communicates  its 
desire  to  run.  He  is  merely  on  the  lookout 
for  yearlings  that  are  "happy,  willing  citi- 
zens in  love  with  life."  In  his  zeal  to  find 
them,  he  evaluates  about  150  "individu- 
als" a  day.  He  does  not  walk  to  see  pros- 
pects—he bounds  from  barn  to  barn. 


"I  [orses  do  get  to  look  the  same  attci  ,i 
while,   and   it's  .it   this  point   that   1  stop. 

Otherwise  it's  not  fair  to  the  horses  or  the 
client,"  Delahooke  confesses  as  he  bends 
alongside  the  Danzig  colt's  belly,  examin- 
ing us  hooves  tor  possible  cracks.  "Dan 
zig's  the  hottest  line  there  is  right  now,  but 
who's  to  know.'  The  best  judges  in  the 
world  buy  a  lot  ot  slow  horses.  The  trick  is 


He  wears  a  poker  face  while  gambling  on  millions. 

Delahooke  wants  horses 

that  are  "happy,  willing  citizens  in  love  with  life. 

He  scoffs  at  "psychic  mumbo  jumbo." 

to  buy  more  good  ones  and  fewer  slower 
ones  than  the  other  guys." 

Introducing  himself  to  a  colt  by  stroking 
its  withers,  he  is  essentially  telling  the  ani- 
mal, "I  know  I  have  a  smell  strange  to  you, 
but  don't  worry,  I  just  want  to  make 
friends."  If  the  horse  seems  calm,  Dela- 
hooke strokes  the  limb  bones  on  both  front 
legs,  particularly  the  cannon  bone,  below 
the  knee.  Together  with  the  ankle  and 
foot,  this  is  the  main  weight-bearing  area. 
Concerned  also  about  shock  absorption, 
he  ••xamines  each  front  hoof  and  feels  the 
tendons  near  the  cannon  bones,  which 
allow  the  legs  to  flex.  Even  if  all  these  parts 
are  perfectly  synchronized,  Delahooke 
may  not  be  satisfied.  "If  the  horse  doesn't 
walk  well,  if  it  doesn't  have  elasticity,  bal- 
ance, that's  it, "  he  explains.  "A  horse  with 
a  very  short  stride  has  what  I  call  no  use  for 
himself,  and  I  won't  buy  him. 

"I  establish  my  bidding  limit,  and  I  like 
to  stand  or  fall  on  my  judgment.  If  I  think 
it's  a  $100,000  or  a  $1  million  horse,  I 
might  go  10  percent  more  to  see  what  the 
opposition  does,  but  I  certainly  won't  pay 
50  percent  more.  That's  where  you  make 
mistakes.  Most  yearlings  are  never  worth 
more  than  they  are  the  day  they  walk 
around  the  auction  ring.  The  majority 
turn  out  to  be  no  good. "  An  admitted  con- 


ii 


servative,  Delal  ke  rarely  goes  over  $2. 5 
million  to  5  million.  "When  I'm  evaluat- 
ing a  horse,  I'm  determi  t  hi  •.■! 
\  aging  potential  is,  wh<  with  him 
it  he  turns  out  to  b<  '  Finishing 
his  appraisal,  1  >elahook<  ex<  laims,  "I'll  go 

to    750."  i  I  le  is   quoting    the    figui 

thousands  ot  dollars. ) 

Now  hip  3  3  is  about  to  be  auctioned, 
and  Delahooke  wa  i  thecolt  again 

outside  the  sales  pavilion.  1  le  reserves  his 
final  decision  until  he  watches  a  prospect 
pace  around  the  walking  ring  near  the  auc- 
tioneer's stand.  Only  these  last  circuits,  in 
front  of  noisy,  swarming  spectators,  con- 
vince Delahooke  that  a  yearling  has  the 
poise  to  run  for  the  roses.  Cheered  by  the 
Danzig  colt's  even  temper,  Delahooke  is 
left  with  one  last  choice:  should  he  join  the 
audience  in  front  of  the  auctioneer  or  bid 
more  discreetly  by  remaining  in  the  hold- 
ing area?  Taking  a  middle  course,  he  races 
to  the  hall  and  gives  his  aide  his  marching 
order.  Jim  Collins,  another  British 
bloodstock  agent,  will  place  the  bids.  He  is 
collaborating  with  De- 
lahooke for  the  first 
time. 

$600,000    .     .     . 

650,000  .  .  .  700,000 

.   .   .    710,000   .   .   . 

720,000.  .  .Looking at 

the  tote  board  through 

the  glass,  Delahooke  seems  calm,  satisfied 

with  the  pace  of  the  sale.  Interest  in  the 

colt  is  running  high,  but  the  bidding  is 

peaking  near  $750,000 — Delahooke's 

limit. 

$730,000  .  .  .  740,000  .  .  .  750,000 
.  .  .  Only  two  parties  are  bidding:  Collins 
and  an  unknown  figure  at  the  other  side  of 
the  hall.  The  auctioneer  patiently  shouts, 
"$760,000!"  once,  twice,  again.  There  is 
no  taker.  The  sale  comes  to  a  halt  with  a 
loud  slam  of  his  gavel. 

That's  the  signal  for  Delahooke  to 
reenter  the  hall.  "Well,  we  got  him, 
right?"  he  asks,  expectantly.  Collins  sadly 
shakes  his  head.  As  ordered,  he  stopped 
once  his  rival  bid  $750,000. 

Delahooke  is  crestfallen.  "I'm  disap- 
pointed, I'm  extremely  disappointed.  I 
really  wanted  to  buy  that  horse.  I  thought 
he  would  be  the  flagship  of  the  people  I'm 
working  for.  Jim  should've  gone  to  760.  If  I 
was  in  there  I  would've  gone  another  ten, 
but  it  was  bought  by  the  Arabs  and  they 
would've  gone  to  a  million  for  sure.  I'm  not 
blaming  anyone  but  myself."  His  custom- 
ary smile  returns  a  few  moments  later. 
"Everything  will  be  okay,"  he  assures  him- 
self. The  money-maker  he  is  looking  for 
could  be  in  the  next  bam  he  visits,  just 
around  the  corner. 
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m  My  Fault" 


His  eyes  betray  a  considera- 
ble intelligence,  but  they 
are  not  at  all  arresting. 
They  don't  bore  through  you 
the  way  Picasso's  eyes  bored 
through  photographs  of  him- 
self even  when  he  was  ninety. 
One  year  shy  of  ninety,  Sey- 
mour Knox  looks  at  you  with 
the  slightly  watery  eyes  you  ex- 

Antfion^  Brarult  has  written  ex- 
tensively about  the  art  world. 
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How  Seymour  Knox  collects 

By  Anthony  Brandt 


pect  of  a  man  his  age.  Bright, 
slightly  watery,   and  slightly 

evasive,  too.  He  isn't  going  to 
tell  you  how  he  did  it,  that's 
clear.  How  he,  "Shorty"  Knox 
(as  he  has  been  known  since 
his  days   at   Yale),    wealthy 
sportsman-businesMvian  whose    S 
main  interest--  in  lite  were  tor    t 
years  polo,   squash  racquets,    | 
and  big-game  fishing,  became 
in  midlife  one  of  the  most  dis- 
criminating, courageous,  sue-    5 


The  eighty-nine- 
year-old,  preemi- 
nent collector  Sey- 
mour Knox  stands 
before  Clyfford 
Still's  1954.  Be- 
cause Knox  won 
the  artist's  trust  by 
buying  paintings 
like  his  f  957-0  Mo  f 
(left),  Still  donated 
thirty-one  works 
to  the  museum. 
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cessful  patrons  any  American 
art  museum  has  ever  had  the 
gocxl  fortune  to  have.  Certain- 
ly, he  was  the  most  avant- 
garde. 

Thanks  to  Knox's  patron- 
age, the  Albright-Knox  Art 
Gallery,  in  Buffalo  (Knox's 
name  was  added  to  the  Al- 
bright Gallery  in  1962),  has 
become  one  of  the  nation's  top 
showcases  for  contemporary 
American  art  and  its  European 
antecedents.  The  collection  is 
amazing,  not  only  tor  its  range 
but  tor  its  quality.  And  room 
after  room  ot  it  was  not  only 
paid  tor  but  also  chosen  by  this 
quiet,  polite  man  who  is  al- 
most irritatmgly  modest  about 
his  accomplishments. 

"What's  so  impressive  about 
the  collection,"  1  remark,  "is 
that  the  works  are  all  such 
siood  examples  of  the  artists  in 
question." 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  so,"  he 
responds.  "It's  all  my  fault." 

Perhaps  he  does  not  know 
how  he  did  it.  Taste,  a  great 
"eye,"  may  be  a  gift,  a  talent 
that  is  understood  only  in  its 
effects.  An  eye  for  quality  is  an 
eye  tor  quality,  and  that  is 
that.  What  is  interesting  about 
it  is  that  such  an  eye  can  devel- 
op in  the  most  unlikely  people. 
Such  as  Seymour  Knox.  Noth- 
ing in  the  man's  background 
seems  to  have  prepared  him  for 
the  role  he  has  played  so  well  at 
the  gallery  that  now  bears  his 
name.  His  father  was  a  cousin 
of  F.  W.  Woolworth's  and 
went  into  business  with  him  in 
1879.  Their  interest  in  the 
Woolworth  stores  is  the  basis 
of  the  Knox  family  fortune — 
that  and  an  astute  investment 
Seymour  Knox  made  in  a  mag- 
azine that  a  friend  and  Yale 
classmate  was  founding.  The 
classmate  was  Henry  Luce;  the 
magazine  was  Time.  Knox  also 
made  money,  and  a  name  for 
himself,  in  banking.  Though 
born  into  wealth,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  prove  himself  on  his 
own  and  in  1921  joined  a  pre- 
decessor bank  of  what  is  now 
Marine  Midland,  the  eigh- 
teenth-largest bank  in  the 
country.  When  he  retired,  in 
1970,  he  was  chairman  of  the 


bank's  western  division. 

As  befits  wealthy  families, 
Knox's  parents  were  active  in 
the  affairs  ot  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery,  Buffalo's  small,  not 
very  good  museum,  but  it  was 
not  their  influence  that  got 
Knox  interested  in  modern 
art.  He  credits  that  to  the 
then-pioneering  collector  A. 
Conger  Goodyear:  "He  was 
the  gallery's  vice-president 
and  would  have  been  our  next 


/!  *.  ioodyear's  taste  tor  mod- 
ern art  was  an  influence  on 
Knox,  however,  it  did  not 
manifest  itselt  tor  a  number  ot 
years.  Knox  spent  his  thirties 
and  forties  playing  polo,  fish- 
ing, taking  trips  abroad  on 
squash-racquets  teams.  For 
Knox,  these  upper-class  sports 
were  not  just  a  pastime.  In 
1933  he  played  tor  the  Aurora 
polo  team  (Aurora  is  an  en- 
clave of  Buffalo's  rich),  which 


Knox  snapped  up  Pollock's  Convergence  in  1 9S6  for  $5,000. 

Taste,  a  great  eye, 

may  be  a  gift,  a  talent  understood 

only  after  its  effects. 


president.  But  he  moved  to 
New  York  and  became  the  first 
president  of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art." 

Goodyear  did  not  so  much 
move  to  New  York  as  flee  Buf- 
falo; he  had,  in  fact,  been  vot- 
ed off  the  board  of  the  Albright 
Gallery  when  he  purchased  a 
Picasso,  La  Toilette,  from  the 
artist's  pink  period  and  forced 
his  reluctant  fellow  directors 
to  accept  it.  Knox  remembers, 
"At  one  of  the  exhibitions 
Goodyear  organized,  van 
Gogh's  Yellow  Bed,  the  famous 
painting,  it  was  in  the  show 
and  he  wanted  my  mother  to 
buy  it,  but  it  was  $25,000  and 
she  didn't  want  to.  And  she 
gave  the  same  amount  of  mon- 
ey to  buy  some  Greek  thing  at 
the  same  time."  Just  a  hint  of 
contempt  creeps  into  his  voice 
when  he  mentions  "some 
Greek  thing." 


won  the  national  champion- 
ship; and  in  those  days  polo 
was  a  sport  that  received  na- 
tional attention.  He  was  cap- 
tain of  a  team  that  represented 
the  United  States  in  squash 
racquets  on  a  trip  to  England  in 
1935.  The  Knoxes  are  serious 
about  their  sports.  His  two 
sons,  Northrup  and  Seymour 
III,  own  the  Buffalo  Sabres,  a 
hockey  team.  Knox  himself 
was  still  playing  polo  at  the  age 
of  fifty.  He  wrote  books  about 
his  and  his  sons'  achievements 
in  sports  and  had  them  private- 
ly printed. 

«nox  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the   Albright 
Gallery  as  early  as  1925 
and  became   its  president   in 

1938,  but   it  was  not  until 

1939,  when  he  and  his  sisters 
endowed  the  Room  of  Con- 
temporary Art  at  the  gallery 
with  a  gift  of  $100,000,  that 


Conger  Goixlyear's  influence 
began  to  si  iw.  That  must 
have  seemed  liki    in  aberration 

at  the  time.  Knox  and  his  wife 
did  not  themselves  collect 
modern  art  bur,  rather,  Eng- 
lish sporting  paintings  and 
prints.  In  1945,  when  some 
eighteenth-century  portraits 
and  a  Hogarth  genre  painting 
became  available  from  the  es- 
tate of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Knox  and  his  two  sisters 
bought  them  and  gave  them  to 
the  museum.  He  gave  almost 
nothing  more  of  note  until  the 
season  of  1955-56,  when 
Knox  suddenly  became  a  ma- 
jor force  in  the  collecting  of 
contemporary  art. 

What  brought  about  this 
startling  transformation?  "I 
had  to  go  to  New  York  practi- 
cally every  week  in  those  days 
for  business  meetings  in  con- 
nection with  the  bank,"  he 
says,  "and  in  the  afternoon, 
waiting  for  the  train,  I  had 
nothing  to  do,  waiting  for  the 
night  train,  so  I  started  going 
around  to  galleries.  It  gave  me 
something  to  do.  I'm  glad  I 
did.  I  wasn't  buying  anything;  I 
was  just  looking.  I  taught  my- 
self, to  make  it  more  interest- 
ing, to  try  to  make  a  decision 
when  I  went  into  a  room  to  see 
which  painting  I  liked  best 
after  I'd  looked  at  all  of  them. 
I'm  glad  I  did  that.  It  was  a  hab- 
it, really.  It  helped  me,  I'm 
sure.  To  make  decisions." 

The  decision,  for  example, 
when  he  did  start  buying,  to 
buy  Arshile  Gorky's  The  Liver 
Is  the  Cock's  Comb,  of  1944, 
which  William  Rubin,  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  has 
called  "one  of  Gorky's  most 
stunning  canvases";  it  is  also 
an  important  transitional  work 
between  late  Surrealism  and 
Abstract  Expressionism.  Or 
Willem  de  Kooning's  Gotham 
News,  a  painting  that  signaled 
the  next  step  in  de  Kooning's 
development  after  the  Woman 
series.  Or  Franz  Kline's  power- 
ful black-and-white  New  York, 
N.Y.  Or  Jackson  Pollock's 
Convergence,  or  an  aptly  titled 
painting  by  Hans  Hofmann, 
Exuberance,  or  Mark  Rorhko's 
brilliant  Orange  and  \ 
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David  Smith's  anthropomorphic  and 

witty  Tank  Totem  IV  (1953). 

These  are  all  important  Ab- 
stract Expressionist  works  of 
great  quality.  And  Knox  pur- 
chased them  all  within  the 
space  of  a  year.  A  man  who 
collected  a  few  sporting  paint- 
ings had  in  one  season  ac- 
quired some  of  the  most  signif- 
icant paintings  of  their  time, 
some  of  them  practically  be- 
fore the  paint  was  dry. 
l/nox  did  not  operate 
f^  alone;  a  man  named  Gor- 
f  £  don  Smith  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  his  becoming  a 
major  buyer.  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed director  o(  the  Al- 
bright Gallery  in  1955, and  the 
two  men  soon  became  fast 
friends.  After  his  wife  died,  in 
fact,  Smith  lived  for  many 
years  in  an  apartment  over 
Knox's   garage.    Douglas 


Schultz,  the  current  director  of 
the  Albnght-Knox,  says  that 
"the  two  men  complemented 
each  other  beautifully."  Both 
were  quiet  and  conservative, 
Smith  being  perhaps  more 
conservative  than  Knox,  and, 
says  Schultz,  "Mr.  Knox 
spurred  Gordon  Smith  on  and 
nudged  him  a  little  bit.  Mr. 
Knox  would  say,  'Well,  come 
on,  Gordon,  we've  got  to  go 
out  and  find  something,'  and 
Mr.  Smith  would  really  try  to 
find  the  most  avant-garde 
works  possible,  really  try  to 
challenge  Mr.  Knox." 

One  time  they  went  to- 
gether to  a  show  at  the  Sidney 
Janis  Gallery:  "And  we  saw  the 
show,  I  don't  know  what  it 
was,  but  we  didn't  see  Sidney, 
so  I  said,  'Let's  see  if  Sidney  is 
here,'  so  we  went  into  his 
office  and  he  wasn't  there.  But 
a  Pollock  was  there,  so  I  said  to 
Smith,  'For  God's  sake,  get 
hold  of  Sidney  and  tell  him  we 
want  to  buy  that,'  and  he  said, 
'Yes,  let's  do  it,'  and  we  did." 
The  painting  was  Convergence, 
one  of  the  last  of  t!  te  great  drip 
paintings.  Knox  remembers 
the  price  as  being  $5,000. 

Other  purchases  were  equal- 
ly casual  and  spontaneous.  De- 
ciding  that  they  wanted  a 
Rothko,  the  two  men  went  to 
Janis,  who  took  them  to  "some 
loft":  "I  don't  know  where  it 
was.  We  got  up  there  and  there 
was  no  light  in  this  whole  great 
big  room.  So  Sidney  groped 
around  and  found  a  long  cord 
with  a  bulb  on  the  end  of  it, 
and  it  worked.  So  we  had  this 
one  light  bulb,  and  he  knew 
where  the  racks  were  where 
the  Rothkos  were,  and  he 
pulled  one  out,  and  the  first 
one  was  this  yellow-and- 
orange  one  and  I  said,  'Well, 
that's  enough,  1  like  that,  we'll 
take  it.'  We  probably  couldn't 
have  seen  the  black  ones  or 
dark  ones  anyway." 

"1  like  that,  we'll  take  it" — 
probably  no  other  museum  in 
America  had  such  an  easygo- 
ing way  about  acquisitions  or 
such  a  willing  patron.  For 
neai  \  twenty  years  it  went  on 
this  way,  until  Gordon  Smith's 
retirement,  in  1973,  eight  or 


nine  or  more  major  works  a 
year  and  many  minor  ones: 
Calder,  Nevelson,  Stella — 
they  bought  his  early  )ill,  one 
of  the  black-stripe  paintings, 
which  were  difficult  paintings 
to  like — Olitski,  Motherwell, 
Frankenthaler,  Louis,  No- 
land,  Warhol,  Anuskiewic:, 
Dine,  Gottlieb,  Rauschen- 
berg.  They  bought  Lucas  Sa- 
maras's  Mirrored  Room  in 
1966,  the  same  year  it  was 
built;  "only  one  gallerv,"  a 
critic  commented,  "probablv 
had  nerve  enough  to  buy  it." 

When  Abstract  Expression- 
ism petered  out,  in  the  late 
1950s,  they  started  buying  Jas- 
per Johns  and  Pop  art  and 
color-field  abstraction,  more 
or  less  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 
But  they  weren't  buying  just 
examples.  They  were  buying 
the  best.  Knox's  eye  missed 
very  little;  he  seemed  to  know 
what  was  important  before  it 
became  so  and  to  know  what  of 
what  was  important  was  also 
good.  George  Segal's  Cinema  is 
sad  and  ambitious  and  success- 
ful all  at  once.  Noland's  Wild 
Indigo,   one  of  his  horizontal- 


stripe  paintings,  is  both  beau- 
tiful and  visually  disturbing. 
Sam  Francis's  The  U'Tuteness  of 
the  Whale  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  of  his  paintings,  and 
one  of  the  most  moving 

The  Albright  Gallery's 
original,  neoclassical  building 
was  by  no  means  large  enough 
to  contain  all  these  works,  and 
in  1959  Knox  pledged  $1  mil- 
lion toward  the  construction 
of  an  addition  that  would  dou- 
ble the  museum's  size.  The 
new  building,  a  handsome 
structure  deMgned  by  Gordon 
Bunshaft,  of  Skidmore,  Ow- 
ings  6k  Merrill,  opened  in  1962 
and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  nineteenth-century  Im- 
pressionists, is  devoted  to 
twentieth-century  art. 

One  large  room  in  the  old 
building  contains  nothing  but 
paintings  by  Clyfford  Still. 
Still  gave  the  museum  thirty- 
one  paintings  in  1964.  A  noto- 
riously difficult  man,  Still 
hated  museums  and  museum 
people,  most  of  whom  he 
thought  hopelessly  corrupt, 
but  he  liked  Seymour  Knox, 
and  Knox  and  Gordon  Smith 


In  Leger  s  Smoke  (1912),  round  puffs  play  against  the  hard,  industrial  cityscape. 
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Joan  Miro's  Woman  and  Bird  in  the  Night  (1945)  has  the  kind  of  free  spontaneity  and  lightness  that  appeals  to  Seymour  Knox. 


handled  him  with  care.  "I  was 
warned  ahead  of  time,"  Knox 
remembers,  "not  to  get  into 
any  discussion  with  him  about 
art,  because  he  was  very  opin- 
ionated and  didn't  like  it  if  you 
didn't  agree  with  him.  I  found 
out  he  was  a  great  baseball  fan, 
so  we  talked  a  lot  of  baseball, 
and  he  lived  out  West,  Mon- 
tana or  someplace,  so  we 
talked  horses."  The  museum 
bought  one  Still,  a  dramatic 
black,  red,  and  white  master- 
piece; Still  came  to  Buffalo  to 
find  out  more  about  the  people 
who  had  bought  it,  and  Gor- 


don Smith  promptly  offered 
him  an  exhibition.  The  show 
took  place  in  1959;  the  mu- 
seum bought  another  painting 
out  of  it. 

Then,  in  1964,  Still  phoned 
Knox  and  asked  him  to  meet 
him  at  Washington  National 
Airport  in  the  coffee  shop  a 
day  or  two  hence.  Knox  went, 
and  over  Danish  and  coffee 
Still  offered  him  the  gift  of  a 
certain  number  of  paintings. 
With  Gordon  Smith  in  tow, 
Knox  went  down  again.  "And 
he'd  bought  a  house  just  out- 
side of  Baltimore,"  says  Knox, 


"high  ceilings,  and  he  had 
these  huge  paintings,  but  they 
were  all  rolled  up,  they  weren't 
mounted.  But  his  daughter  was 
a  photographer  and  she  gave  us 
photographs  of  all  his  paint- 
ings, and  we  put  them  on  a 
slide  projector  and  we  just  sat 
in  a  chair."  And  picked  out 
what  they  wanted.  But  there 
were  more,  said  Still,  in  a 
barn.  Did  they  want  to  see 
those,  too?  Of  course  they  did, 
but  Gordon  Smith  was  scared 
to  climb  the  ladder  up  into  the 
hayloft,  where  the  paintings 
were  stored.   "So  I  went  up, 


and  right  at  the  top  there  was 
this,  well,  I  won't  call  it  white, 
it  was  a  very  light-colored  one, 
and  I  said,  'Wow,  that's  some 
picture,'  and  he  said,  'Do  you 
like  it?'  and  I  said,  'I  sure  do,' 
and  he  said,  'Well,  you  can 
have  it.'  He  was  a  remarkable 
fellow."  The  Albright-Knox, 
not  surprisingly,  has  more 
Clyfford  Still  paintings  than 
any  other  museum. 

The  buying  slowed  down  af- 
ter Gordon  Smith  retired;  the 
anni  mirabiles  were  over.  But 
it  only  slowed;  it  did  not  stop. 
Thanks  partly  to  his  friendship 


He  seemed  to  know  what  was  important 
before  it  became  so  (and  what  of  that  was  good}. 
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Louise  Nevelson's 
Royal  Game  I 
(1961),  fronTher 
"gold  period,"  was 
composed  of  found 
objects  and  wood 
and  constructed 
around  the  theme 
of  three — boxes, 
triangles,  ovals. 
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TheAlbright-Knox  Art  Gallery's 
collection  is  full  of  light  and  humor.  What  is  missing? 


Arthur  Dove's  fields  of  Grain  as  Seen  from  Train  (1931)  celebrates  the  fecundity  and  rhythms  of  nature  in  growing  crops  and  plowed  furrows. 


with  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Knox  was  made  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts  in  1960; 
he  filled  the  post  until  1975. 
He  is  still  deeply  conversant 
with  the  latest  trends  in  art  and 
the  art  world.  "He  goes  to 
every  important  opening," 
says  Linda  Cathcart,  director 
of  Houston's  Contemporary 
Arts  Museum.  "The  Carnegie 
International,  he  was  there; 
he's  very  active,  very  visible. 
He's  been  here  twice  since  I've 
been  the  director."  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  an  auto- 
mobile accident  some  years 
ago  partially  immobilized  him; 
he  can  walk,  but  he  needs  a 


cane,  and  walking  is  obviously 
difficult  for  him.  He  does  not, 
therefore,  get  to  New  York  to 
visit  galleries  anymore.  And 
he  seldom  buys  from  catalogs. 

8ut  he  still  manages  to  buy 
(almost  never,  it  should 
be  noted,  for  himself).  He 
was  prescient  enough  to  buy 
Beverly  Pepper's  work  well  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  world  had 
recognized  her  merit.  He  likes 
the  so-called  Neo-Geo  works; 
Al  Held  is  a  favorite  artist  of 
his.  In  1984  somebody  took  a 
count;  Knox  had  given  622 
works  of  art  to  the  Albright- 
Knox  Gallery,  and  his  founda- 
tion had  given  65  more.  By 
now  the  total  is  over  700. 


He  has  missed  some  things. 
Where  his  eye  fails  him  is  in 
"the  more  depressing,  somber, 
angst-ridden  work,"  says 
Douglas  Schultz.  "When  it 
comes  to  art,  I  don't  think  he's 
ever  grasped  that  part  of  life." 
The  museum  is  not,  as  a  result, 
strong  in  Neo-Expressionism. 
Knox  once  told  an  interviewer 
that  he  thought  of  art  collect- 
ing as  "fun"  and  did  it  for  fun. 
Knox  told  me  how  surprised  he 
was  when  he  met  Jim  Dine, 
whose  more  playful  paintings 
he  had  long  admired.  "He's  a 
very  serious,  dedicated  artist," 
he  said.  "I  thought  he'd  be  just 
the  opposite.  Can't  tell  from 
what  they  paint  what  they're 


like  themselves." 

A  sense  of  the  tragic,  then, 
is  missing.  The  Albright-Knox 
collection  is  in  fact  full  of  light 
and  humor;  the  shadow  of  de- 
spair is  not  much  in  evidence. 
It  is  typical  of  the  man  that  he 
would  prefer  an  orange-and- 
yellow  Rothko  to  the  datker, 
grimmer  ones.  But  what  did 
Yeats  conclude,  after  living  to 
a  similarly  ripe  old  age?  Yeats 
wrote  a  late  poem  about  two 
Chinese  sages  carved  in  lapis 
lazuli,  looking  down  from  a 
mountain  path  on  the  ruck  and 
turmoil  below,  and  he  imag- 
ines that  their  eyes  are  not 
tragic,  no;  "their  ancient,  glit- 
tering eyes  are  gay."  □ 
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•John  Thome,  Simplicity  Is  the 
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Essence  of  Good  Cooking  and  the  Good  Life 


By  Joni  Miller  •  Photographs  "by  Bill  Burke 


T 


he  best  food  writer  in  America 
doesn't  believe  in  recipes,  is 
deeply  suspicious  of  cookbooks, 
rarely  eats  out,  and  cooks  on  a  stove  with 
only  two  working  burners. 

He  is  John  Thome,  the  unofficial  bad 
boy  of  the  cookery  world,  a  self-described 
"nonchalant"  cook,  and  the  most  entic- 
ingly serendipitous  voice  on  the  culinary- 
front  since  Elizabeth  David  and  M.F.K. 
Fisher.  Like  theirs,  his  food  writing  blends 
the  sensual  with  the  practical  and  histori- 
cal elements  of  gastronomy.  What  he 
wants  is  to  resurrect  the  almost  forgotten 
pleasure  of  "simple,  eager  eating." 

The  cause  is  a  good,  perhaps  belated, 
one.  Over  the  past  few  decades,  our  eating 
habits  and  relationship  to  food  have 
changed  utterly.  Cooking  has  become  a 
way  of  life  instead  of  a  way  of  sustaining  it. 
In  the  thirties  and  forties  Fannie  Farmer 
bleached  foods  of  their  personality,  and  for 
generations  in  America  her  bland  same- 
ness was  thought  to  be  food.  After  the  war 
our  palates  grew  more  cosmopolitan,  and 
Julia  Child  et  al.  tossed  aside  their  toques 
and  convinced  us  that  anyone  who  could 
understand  the  written  word  could  master 
French  cooking.  We  cranked  out  coq  au 
vin  and  quiche  and  lay  awake  at  night 
wondering  if  we  had  enough  frozen  stock. 
We  began  to  grow  insatiable.  Then  Bocuse 
introduced  nouvelle  cuisine  and  we  be- 
came enthralled  with  elegant  insufficien- 
cy. Michel  Guerard  decided  to  lose 
weight,  and  voila!  Cuisine  minceur.  When 
Alice  Waters  married  French  cooking 

Joni  Miller's  book  about  southern  food,  True 
Grits,  mil  be  published  by  Workman. 
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with  tiny  tender  vegetables,  California, 
once  a  state,  became  a  cuisine.  Still,  it  was 
not  enough.  Jaded  palates  demanded  new 
sensations,  and  the  "foodies,"  as  the\  are 
called,  raided  the  backwaters  ot  America 
for  regional  thrills.  Foods  became  the 
focus;  shopping,  a  way  of  life.  Yes,  we  had 
no  real  tomatoes,  but  we  were  awash  with 
squid  pasta  and  boutique  cookies. 

John  Thome  urges  us  in  another  direc- 
tion. He  talks  about  honesty  in  food  and 
honesty  about  food —  he  calls  his  approach 
Simple  Cooking.  His  theme  is  a  provo^.i 
tive  one,  possibly  even  an  antidote  to  the 
age  we  live  in — detaining,  overabun- 
dant, unemotional.  He  wants  to  replace 
our  greedy  perfectionism  with  improvisa 
tion;  fussy  foods,  with  plain,  fresh  ingre- 
dients. He  would  have  us  renew  our  ac- 
quaintance with  deceptively  simple  dishes 
that  welcome  the  imprint  ot  our  personali- 
ties at  the  stove,  and  he  unabashedly 
reminds  us  of  good  things  to  eat — steam- 
ing bowls  of  porridge,  a  savory  mess  of 
stew,  the  crisp  lacmess  ot  i  orn  cakes.  Sim- 
ple Cooking  is  about  the  reawakening  of 
our  taste  and  our  desire. 

Thome's  medium  is  an  eccentric  quar- 
terly food  newsletter  called  Simple  Cook- 
ing, which  combines  culinary  miscellany, 
controversial  pronouncements,  recipes, 
and  musings  on  everything  from  fish  mud- 
dle to  his  grandfather's  griddle.  Last  No- 
vember, the  best  of  seven  years'  worth  of 
newsletters  appeared  as  Simple  Cooking, 
the  book,  published  by  Viking.  Filled  with 
witty  essays  and  nervy  opinions  on  the 
food  we  cook  and  eat,  the  book  really  offers 
a  whole  new  way  of  thinking  about  food. 
Simple  Cooking  is  anything  but  simple- 
minded.  Its  semantic  plainness  is  decep- 
tive. Thorne  looks  for  simplicity — the 
avoidance  of  the  inauthentic,  the  phony, 
and  the  corrupt — and  he  looks  for  essence, 
a  difficult  quest  that  can  end  in  something 
very  simple. 

For  years,  Thorne  has  been  setting 
the  traditional  food  establish- 
ment on  its  ear.  He  playfully  calls 
Jane  and  Michael  Stern  "culinary  adven- 
turers" and  has  tweaked  them  in  print  for  a 
lack  of  passion  and  an  insidious  "predict- 
able enthusiasm."  When  the  professional 
tastemakers  generated  a  spate  of  articles 
glorifying  the  fussy-food  movement, 
Thorne  vented  his  spleen  at  the  "nervous 
trendiness"  of  our  gastronomic  frontier. 
His  specific  target  was  Martha  Stewart, 
the  best-selling  cookbook  author  who  is 
almost  as  photogenic  as  her  perfect  food. 
For  Thome,  this  "Laura  Ashley  of  cook- 
ing" is  a  symbol  of  all  that  has  gone  awry  in 
America's  eating.  Rubbing  his  appetite 
against   the   "impenetrable   veneer"   of 


Stewart's  rich  tare,  i  utes\  tood  display--  on 
heart-shaped  trays,  he  flat  out  rejected  the 
whole  show  as  passionless  and  uninviting. 
Thorne  was  merely  sa\  ing  what  many  have 
known  in  their  hearts  but  were  too  polite 
to  say.  Such  food  wasn't  real!  Who  would 
want  to  eat  it?  The  reason  the  message 
strikes  home,  though,  goes  beyond  its  un- 
masking ot  a  truth.  Thorne  happens  to 
write  extremely  well. 

he  author  of  "To  cook  is  to  lay 
hands  on  the  body  of  the  world" 
is  in  no  danger  ot  sounding  like 
anyone  else.  Whether  inspired  by  the  fo- 
liage season  to  annotate  the  durable  apple- 
pie  or  by  his  own,  al  fresco  amatory  esca- 
pades to  celebrate  picnics,  he  combines 
the  fine-tuned,  unpretentious  scholarly 
bent  of  Elizabeth  David  with  the  omnivor- 
ous, often  cranky  need  to  provoke  that  we 
expect  of  Fisher.  The  result:  a  voice,  liter- 
ate, wary,  and  witty,  that  sets  him  apart 
from  other  food  writers.  Thorne  has  also 
turned  his  back  on  the  aim  of  most  food 
writers — to  stay  on  top  of  the  latest  food 
fashion.  He  worries,  instead,  whether 
"homemade  stock  is  really  the  foundation 
of  all  good  cooking  or  only  hype  and  meat 
water." 

He  is  not  afraid  to  unleash  an  ornery, 
idiosyncratic  intellect.  He  will  follow  a 
single  dish  from  its  origins  through  the  his- 
tory of  its  development,  or  decline.  Only- 
after  unearthing  its  sense  of  place  and  its 
past  does  he  hunker  down  to  explore  its 
essential  nature.  In  this  sense  Thorne  is  a 
kind  of  culinary  preservationist,  leading  us 
back  in  time  to  the  roots  of  a  dish's  good- 
ness. For  example,  the  book  has  a  section 
called  "Lost  Bread  Found,"  on  our  French 
toast.  We  trace  the  itinerary  of  the  recipe 
from  France — pain  perdu,  a  thrifty  dessert 
of  stale  bread — to  England,  where  Henry 
V  developed  a  passion  for  it  and  it  became 
"poor  knights,"  to  its  resting  place  as 
"French  toast"  in  the  American  brunch, 
made  with  bad  store  bread  drowning  in 
syrup.  Real  French  toast,  concludes 
Thorne,  simply  "requires  that  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  a  few  choice  ingredients  and 
curb  our  sweet  tooth." 

As  a  kid,  Thorne  never  paid  much  at- 
tention to  what  he  ate.  It  wasn't  until  he 
was  a  college  dropout  turned  Wall  Street 
messenger  boy  living  in  a  cold-water  flat 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  that  he  realized  the 
meals  of  his  childhood  had  been  the  result 
of  an  almost  unthinking  reliance  cm  abun- 
dance and  prosperity.  Food  became  an 
issue  because  his  tiny  wage  did  not  provide 
enough  money  for  meat  and  potatoes.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  rich  ethnic  enclave  of  Chi- 
nese, Puerto  Rican,  Ukrainian,  and  Ital- 
ian neighbors,  Thorne  began  experiment- 


THE  FLAVOR 
OF  HIS  PROSE 


ON  EATING 

Eating  is  an  amazing  and  frightening  thing,  an  act 
of  both  sustenance  and  contamination,  a  lust  for 
connection  and  closing  with  corruption.  Little 
wonder  our  feelings  about  it  are  so  elusive  and 
complex. 


ON  PERFECT  AND  IMPERFECT 
FOOD 

And  the  hand  that  happily  sorts  these  things, 
gouges  away  the  small  spots  and  digs  out  sprout- 
ing eyes,  that  rubs  off  scabs  and  flings  small,  sal- 
vageable bits  into  the  soup  pot,  is  a  hand  once 
again  an  extension  of  the  tongue.  Our  appetite 
should  always  be  larger  and  more  curious  than 
our  hunger,  turned  loose  to  wander  the  world's 
flesh  at  will.  Perfection  is  as  false  an  economy  in 
cooking  as  it  is  in  love,  since,  with  carrots  or  pota- 
toes as  with  lovers,  the  perfectly  beautiful  are  all 
the  same;  the  imperfect,  different  in  their  beauty, 
every  one. 


ON  THE  KIWI 

An  insipid,  expensive  fruit  with  a  phony,  cutesy 
name — I  say  it's  a  Chinese  gooseberry  and  I  say 
to  hell  with  it. 
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ON  ZUCCHINI 

You'd  think  more  people  would  be  suspicious  of  a 
vegetable  whose  only  virtue  is  that  any  fool  can 
grow  one.  One?  The  whole  problem  with  zucchini  is 
that  you  can't  gr^w  jus'  one;  the  amateur's  first 
blush  of  pride  in  the  vulgar  fecundity  of  this 
squash  soon  enough  turns  to  terror.  Its  much- 
touted  versatility  is  just  a  polite  way  of  saying  that 
it  constantly  intrudes  where  it  isn't  wanted,  a  veg- 
etable form  of  that  blandly  grating  familiarity 
"Have  a  nice  day." 


ON  CHILI 

Chili,  chili  con  came,  Texas  red — whatever  you 
call  that  savory  concoction  of  meat,  grease,  and 
fire — is  the  natural  child  of  the  arguing  state  of 
mind.  There's  no  recipe  for  it,  only  disputation, 
and  almost  anyone's  first  thought  after  a  taste  of 
somebody  else's  version,  no  matter  how  much  it 
pleasures  the  throat,  is  that  they  could  make  it 
better. . . .  Even  your  own  chili — however  good  it  is 
—keeps  you  wrangling.  That's  because  it  can 
truly  be  Texas  red  only  if  it  walks  the  thin  line  just 
this  side  of  indigestibility:  damning  the  mouth 
that  eats  it  and  defying  the  stomach  to  digest  it. 
the  ingredients  hardly  willing  to  lie  in  the  same 
pot  together. 


At  his  word  processor,  the  reclusive  Thome  answers  fan  mail  and  works  on  his  next  newsletter. 


ing,  watching,  questioning.  He  came  to 
learn  what  his  neighbors  knew  that  he  did 
not:  how  to  make  the  most  with  the  least, 
to  transform  bruised  vegetables  and  the 
"skag  ends"  of  not-so-good,  even  unthink- 
able, meats  into  good,  simple  food. 

This  culinary  wisdom — the  basis  of  al- 
most all  peasant  cuisines — came  from 
people  whose  "palates  have  declined  the 
bland  and  overprocessed  stuff  of  our  com- 
mon table  to  keep  faith  with  a  humble  but 
richly  flavored  cooking."  In  his  kitchen, 
Thome  apprenticed  his  palate  with  real 
food,  discovering  what  lies  now  at  the 
heart  of  his  Simple  Cooking  philosophy: 
the  authentic  skill  of  cooking  is  the  ability 
to  take  commonplace  ingredients  and 
coax  from  them  their  specific,  hidden  suc- 
culence. A  potato  has  a  subtle,  earthy 
taste.  Potato  soup  should  retain  this 
"strangely  ethereal  aroma,  the  smell  oi  a 
torest  as  it  waits  tor  the  first  autumnal 
rains." 

And  it  was  here  he  began  to  discover  his 
own,  personal  food  passions,  beginning 
with  a  simple  bowl  of  porridge.  Of  this 
time  he  has  written.  "A  pot  ot  oatmeal  set 
to  simmer,  a  kitchen  tilling  with  warmth 
and  steam,  an  appetizing  aroma  floating 
over  the  icy  floor  to  a  huddled  form  in  a 
pile  ot  blankets — with  such  tiny  comforts 
do  we  shore  the  tender  morning  self 
against  the  rough-fingered  start  ot  a  da\ ." 

For  the  next  tew  years,  Thome  contin- 


ued to  develop  a  humble  but  richly  fla- 
vored cooking  in  an  assortment  of  equally 
small  kitchens.  He  studied  off  and  on  at 
Amherst  and  later  at  Harvard,  became  a 
teacher  in  a  small  private  school  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  then  settled  in  the  Boston 
area,  where  as  a  closet  novelist  he  sup- 
ported himself  editing  Medicaid  publica- 
tions at  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  in  his  spare  time  ab- 
sorbed culinary-  history  in  the  stacks  of 
Harvard's  Widener  library. 

The  antic  history  of  his  self-publishing 
venture,  the  Jackdaw  Press,  began  here. 
As  the  1979  Christmas  season  loomed  and 
personal  finances  waned,  Thorne  com- 
posed an  oddball  little  chapbook  on  onion 
soup  and  sent  it  as  a  gift  to  friends.  It  was 
an  instant  hit  with  its  recipients,  and 
Thorne,  delighted  to  see  his  prose  in  print. 
recycled  a  small  tax  refund  into  publishing 
seed  money  and  created  what  he  then 
called  the  Speculum  Press.  He  had  taken 
the  name  from  a  fantasy  novel  about  a 
magic  mirror  that  allowed  an  alchemist  to 
see  into  the  future  and  over  long  distances. 
It  was  a  Lireat  metaphor  for  writers,  he 
thought.  What  he  didn't  understand  was 
that  he  was  probably  turning  oft  anyone 
who  had  been  to  a  gynecologist  or  a  proc- 
tologist and  why  he  had  so  many  M.D. 
subscribers.  "They  all  thought  I  was  a 
retired  doctor.  I  had  this  big  medical  cult. 
Doctors  like  to  cook,"  he  chuckles  now, 
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"operating  on  the  zucchini." 

The  error  was  discovered  at  the  same 
nmc  that  Thome  was  "discovered"  by 
Mmu  Sheraton,  in  her  IV  Cuistihus  col 
umn  in  the  IVeu  York  rimes.  A  disbelie\ 
ing  copyeditor  prompted  Thome  to 
change  the  press's  name.  He  chose  lack 
daw  .titer  .1  bird,  he  enjoys  pointing  "in. 
"rh.it  spots  things  other  people  miss 
rhey're  good  .it  picking  the  little  shiny 
pebbles."  I"his  was  the  way  he  was  looking 
.it  re<  ipes   -"dusting  them  ott  and  looking 
,it  them  again." 

heraton's   rave    was  a  turning 

point    tor  Simple  Cooking.  She 

provoked  curiosity  h\  calling 
him  .1  "culinary  curmudgeon,"  and, 
Thome  remembers  with  .1  shudder,  "the 
mail  iust  came  in  tons":  "All  of  a  sudden, 
from  having  250  readers,  1  had  something 
like  1 ,900."  Wh.it  sustained  them  was  not 
the  recipes  hut  the  philosophy.  h>od  had 
become  a  metaphor  tor  lite.  And  New 
York  publishers  sought  him  out,  waving 
hook  contracts. 

Now,  with  the  publication  ot  his  first 
hook,  Thome  has  moved  about  as  far  as 
\vm  can  get  from  the  traditional  food  es- 
tablishment, segments  of  which  he  has  de- 
scribed as  "the  sort  ofoverachievers  whose 


professorial  figure  ot  John  Thome  ( ienu- 
ineK  sin,  he  has  done  nothing  to  dispel 

the  notion  that  he  does  not  like  people. 

As  it  tums  out,  |ohn  Thorne  wants — 
even  needs — company  in  the  kitchen. 
"I'm  very  uncomfortable  cooking  as  a  per- 
former," he  says  immediately  upon  my 
arrival.  "1  don't  generally  cook  foi  other 
people."  Thome  sees  cookingas a< onspi- 
ratonal  conversation  with  ingredients, 
and  visitors  are  expec  ted  to  entei  into  the 
conspiracy.  I  enter  the  ( ottage,  ^n  Hatch's 

(  ove,  through  the  ba(  k  door  (in  Maine  no 
one  usi-s  the  front  doot  unless  someone  has 
died),  directly  into  the  kitchen.  Well- 
wom  linoleum  covers  the  listing  floor,  off- 
set by  handmade  cabinets  shellacked  to  a 
high  gloss.  It  has  the  "vulgar  coziness"  *>t  a 
summer  cottage.  The  kitchen  is  almost  big 
enough  to  fit  the  man,  and  that's  pretty  big 
these  days.  Having  once  suggested  that 
cooks  come  in  two  classic  sizes,  "just  like 
clowns:  tat  and  thin,"  the  six-foot-tall 
Thome  is  showing  signs  of  the  dark  side  of 
looking.  Stove-top  tastings  have  escalat- 
ed his  avoirdupois  to  a  critical  mass.  He  is  a 
rumpled  bear  of  a  man  with  an  L.  L.  Bean 
air  of  durability.  But  the  laugh,  when  it 
comes,  is  a  small  person's  laugh,  a  high- 
pitched  sonic  whinny  that  stops  conversa- 
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Thome's  collection  of  exotic  and  pungent  hot  sauces,  ranging  from  Louisiana  green  to  Jamaica  pepper. 


eyes  automatically  light  up  at  the  mention 
of  a  new  technique  for  hand-stretched 
strudel  dough."  Recently  he  jettisoned  his 
TV,  hand  mixer,  and  proximity  to  Bos- 
ton's fine  reference  libraries  for  the  craggy, 
unforgiving  coast  of  Maine.  There,  I 
sought  him  out  in  a  small,  semi-winterized 
cottage  in  Castine,  population  908.  Over 
the  past  seven  years  a  Garboesque  mys- 
tique has  formed  around  the  imposing, 


tion  when  it  has  been  serious  for  long  or 
veers  too  near  the  bone  of  the  private 
man. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  very  ordinary 
kitchen  is  warm  and  friendly:  tomatoes 
ripen  on  the  windowsill;  ghstening  jars  of 
homemade  raspberry  jam  keep  company 
with  an  assortment  of  Italian  pottery;  a 
tide  chart  for  clam  digging  flaps  against  the 
refrigerator  door.  The  absence  of  rhings 


ON  THE  POTATO  PANCAKE 

They  are  so  uncomplicatedly  desirable,  with  their 
sweetly  tender  aroma,  their  gold  and  glistening 
presence  in  the  frying  pan,  a  presence  that  turns 
all  crunch  and  tenderness  on  the  tongue,  leaving 
behind  it  a  wake  of  butter  and  warmth. . . .  They  are 
a  dish  where  appetite  and  recipe  become  so  entan- 
gled that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  making  of 
potato  pancakes  is  a  polymorphous  pleasure,  an 
invitation  to  spontaneous  inspiration. 


ON  PAUL  PRUDHOMME 

Okay,  a  wild  and  crazy  guy,  a  genius  in  the  kitchen 
— just  forget  the  cookbook.  The  recipes  are  over- 
elaborate,  the  dishes  hokey  without  his  personal 
touch,  and  nothing  at  all  uke  real  Cajun  home 
cooking.  What  this  country  needed  is  "Chef  Paul 
Prudhomme's  Mother's  Louisiana  Kitchen. " 


ON  JAMES  BEARD 

He  had  a  gargantuan  appetite  but  also  a  bold  one: 
his  great  gift  to  our  cooking  was  this  special  combi- 
nation of  pleasable  palate  and  restless  curiosity.  If 
neither  appetite  nor  curiosity  was  ever  completely 
appeased,  it  is  because,  as  with  so  many  people 
with  perfect  sensual  memory,  his  adult  life  was 
haunted  by  the  feast  of  his  childhood,  an  acuity  of 
flavor  that  nothing  in  later  years  could  ever  hope 
to  match. 
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1Q  RECIPES','  SAYS  THORNE, 


IE  PAINTING  BY  NUMBERS': 


ON  ELIZABETH  DAVID 

No  one  before  or  after  her  has  quite  the  same  sen- 
sual fineness  of  understanding.  It  springs,  I  think, 
from  perfect  culinary  pitch....  There  is  no  one  of 
her  stature  who  is  less  a  bully:  she  commands 
assent  not  by  pulling  rank  but  by  drawing  out  the 
logic  of  a  dish  by  an  act  of  utterly  absorptive  empa- 
thy... .  Her  palate  risks  more  than  mere  taste  from 
each  thing  it  savors:  flavor  can  buzz  in  her  mouth 
like  a  live  wasp. 


ON  RECIPES 

Perhaps  the  worst  culinary  temptation  to  ever 
lure  a  cook  astray  is  the  misguided  belief  that 
there  is,  somewhere,  the  perfect  recipe  for  a  favor- 
ite dish,  best  of  the  best,  against  which  all  other 
versions  pale  by  comparison,  and  that  the  cook's 
only  task  is  to  find  it.  More  cookbooks  have  been 
bought  in  vain  because  they  promised  the  hopeful 
the  consummate  chocolate  chip  cookie,  the  non- 
pareil of  pot  roasts,  the  quintessential  cassoulet  or 
carrot  cake,  only  to  have  the  purchaser  discover 
— too  late — that  each  of  us  tastes  the  world  with 
a  different  tongue. . . .  Very  few  cooks  are  willing  or 
even  able  to  afterward  evoke  the  ferment,  the  con- 
fusion, the  groping  before  the  moment  that  shaped 
the  dish....  It  is  exactly  those  hesitations,  confu- 
sions, moments  of  panic  ■■■  that  shape  the  exper- 
ience of  the  real  cook. 


FROM  SIMPU  COOKING.  BY  JOHN  THORNE    COPYRIGHT  c  JOHN  THORNE. 
1987    PUBLISHED  BY  VIKING  PENGUIN,  INC 


that  plug  in  is  striking — in  fact,  I  wonder 
for  a  moment  if  there  is  electricity. 

But  we'd  agreed  not  just  to  talk  ahout 
food  and  food  writing  but  to  cook  a  meal 
together  and  share  it.  Soon  we're  rocket- 
ing down  back  roads  in  his  aged  Honda  to 
Doug's  Shop  'n  Save,  a  noisy,  child- 
infested  supermarket  that  could  never  be 
mistaken  for  the  kind  of  hushed,  upscale 
specialty  market  that  Thorne  detests.  We 
trundle  our  cart  across  the  dreadful  land- 
scape of  edible  America  that  Thorne  is  try- 
ing to  rescue,  past  Big  Stuf  Oreos  the  size  ot 
teacup  saucers  and  frozen  everything  else. 
We  whiz  past  canned  soup.  Homemade 
soup  is  on  Thome's  list  of  endangered  spe- 
cies. 

To  Thorne,  eating  out  of  season  is  vul- 
gar. We  want  available  ingredients.  Fresh. 
Real.  So,  after  hefting  a  five-pound  has  ot 
Hodgson  Mill  stone-ground  cornmeal, 
which  Thorne  will  use  for  his  continued 
experiments  with  oven-baked  griddle  corn 
bread — a  dish  he's  been  researching  for 
three  years — we  head  down  the  road  to 
Hay's  Farm  Stand.  We  sniff  fruits  and  nib- 
ble homegrown  greens,  foraging  tor  inspi- 
ration, tastes  that  will  spark  both  our 
chemistries.  As  we  agree  on  clumps  of 
basil,  Yellow  Bliss  potatoes,  a  handful  ot 
sugar  snap  peas,  and,  at  the  last  minute,  a 
carton  heaped  with  turn1  raspberries,  a 
meal  falls  into  place.  We  won't  be  doing 
anything  to  these  foods;  we'll  be  fiddling 
around  with  the  "flash  of  flavor"  that  is 
theirs  alone. 

In  Thome's  view,  cooking  closes  the 
distance  between  cook  and  raw  ingredi- 
ents, narrows  the  gap  between  palate  and 
plate.  He  urges  us  to  come  into  the  kitchen 
ready  to  use  our  hands  and  tongues,  to  jug- 
gle and  poke  at  ideas  and  ingredients  in  a 
spirit  of  uninhibited  experimentation.  1 
pluck  at  basil  leaves,  tossing  them  into  the 
mortar.  For  the  grainy  goodness  ot  this  pes- 
to,  mortar  and  pestle  are  called  for.  Say 
"food  processor"  to  Thorne,  and  he'll  ar- 
gue that  it's  a  machine  that  promotes  "the 
furious  appetite"  of  distancing  technology 
at  the  expense  ot  sensuality.  "By  the  very 
decision  to  make  something  with  a  Cuisi- 
nart,"  he  says,  "you're  choosing  a  more 
complicated  piece  ot  food."  Instead,  at  the 
stove  with  his  back  to  me,  Thorne  fiddles, 
■-hake-,  Miitts,  lifts,  peeks  under. 

Thorne  pats  the  knobby  pastel  tubers  as 
he  plunks  them  into  a  peculiar-looking 
unglazeu-earthenware  double  pot,  speck- 


led and  blackened  with  use.  I  recognize  it 
from  his  newsletters  as  the  Potato  Devil,  a 
simple  European  stove-top  vessel  used  by 
the  French  to  roast  chestnuts.  For  Thome, 
who  loves  potatoes,  it  provides  a  liquidless 
stove-top  method  of  baking  potatoes  sans 
"aluminum  underwear."  A  potato  is  a 
potato,  Thorne  would  say,  so  don't  try  to 
make  it  something  else;  you  should  try  to 
bring  out  its  potatoness  instead.  Listening 
for  the  resonance  in  food  and  coaxing  it 
forward  are  what  cooking  is  about  for  him. 
he  dessert  takes  some  negotia- 
tion, a  two-person  version  of  the 
inner  monologue  Thome  carries 
on  when  he  cooks  alone.  But  we  have  the 
same  goal — to  seek  pure  raspberry  reso- 
nance that  rises  above  flour  and  sugar.  Ear- 
lier in  the  day  Thorne  had  spotted  a  cake 
recipe  in  an  old  Canadian  farm  cookbook. 
We  won't  be  following  the  recipe  on  the 
page,  and  the  cookbook  will  never  cross 
the  border  from  Thome's  vast,  fine  refer- 
ence library  to  the  kitchen.  "Using  reci- 
pes," says  Thorne,  "is  like  painting  by 
numbers."  So,  we  spar  over  ingredients.  I 
think  sour  cream  will  add  moistness  but 
perhaps  an  inappropriate  zing.  He  favors 
buttermilk.  We  agree  on  buttermilk,  and 
brown  sugar  i-  chosen  tor  it-  deeper,  more 
intense  flavor.  1  smile  as  I  watch  this  out- 
sized  man  with  a  huge  wooden  spoon  fold 
the  berries  into  the  batter  so  gently  that 
they  remain  whole  through  the  cooking. 

We  spill  the  steaming  potatoes  into 
large  bowls  and  steam  the  sugar  snap  peas 
for  only  an  instant  before  pouring  them  on 
top.  The  pesto,  which  we've  been  taking 
turns  pounding,  will  serve  as  dressing.  It  is 
a  heartv,  plain-speaking  meal  that  no  res- 
taurant would  serve.  We  devour  it  with  a 
hearty'  local  ale. 

Simple  Cooking  represents  "the  best 
there  is  of  a  certain  simple  sort  of  pleasure 
we  think  we've  become  too  good  for,"  says 
Thorne.  What  makes  this  notion  unique 
in  these  times  is  that  it  recognizes  the  rich- 
ness of  possibility  in  ordinary  things. 

The  kitchen  is  flooded  with  berry  aroma 
as  the  cake  cools.  Primed  for  tasting,  we 
cut  oft  thick  chunks.  Silent  experimental 
munching.  More  sniffing.  There  is  a  glint 
in  John  Thome's  eye.  This  untrosted,  de- 
ceptively plain  cake  has  palpable  depth  of 
flavor;  its  nuances  of  deep,  spicy  hern  are 
marvelously  set  off  by  the  butter  and 
brown  sugar.  We  reach  for  a  second  piece. 
It  is  simply  delicious.  □ 
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The  Officially 
Authorized  Model 
Of  America's        ^ 
Greatest  Luxury  Car 

Handcrafted  of  136  separate  parts. 
Hand-assembled,  hand-polished  and 
sent  to  you  ready  for  display. 


In  the  '30s,  a  custom-built 
Duesenberg  was  the  American 
luxury  car  preferred  by  the  rich 
and  famous. 

And  now  Franklin  Mint  Precision 
Models  has  re-created  the  greatest 
"Duesy"  of  them  all -the  1930 
Duesenberg  J  Derham  Tourster. 
Officially  authorized  by  the  Heritage 
Plantation  of  Sandwich  Antique 
Automobile  Museum  on  Cape  Cod 
where  an  original  is  maintained  in 
perfect  order. 

The  exceptional  detailing  requires 
136  separate  components. 
Beautifully  painted. . .trimmed  in 
real  chrome. .  .and  hand-polished. 

The  wheels  and  steering  are  fully 
operable.  The  seats  have  the  right 
degree  of  "give."  The  white  top 
easily  snaps  on  and  off.  And  the 
hood  and  doors  open  and  close. 

Priced  at  $120  and  not  available 
in  any  store. 


^. 


** 


Shown  smaller  than  actual  size  of  9W  in  length.  Scale  1:24 


Franklin  Mint  Precision  Models 

Franklin  Center.  Pennsylvania  19091 

Send  me  the  1930  Duesenberg  J  Derham  Tourster.  crafted  of  die-cast 

metal  components,  fully  assembled  and  ready  for  display.  I  need  send  no 

money  now.  Prior  to  shipment  of  my  imported  die-cast  model.  I  will  be 

billed  for  a  deposit  of  $30.*  and,  after  shipment,  for  the  balance  in  three 

equal  monthly  installments  of  $30.*  each.  *Plusm>  suae  sales  tax. 


Signature 

Please  mail  by  January  31,  1988. 

Name 

ALL     ORDERS     ARE     SUBJECT     TO     ACCEPTANCE 

Address 

PLEASE     PRINT     CLEARLV 

City,  State.  Zip 

JDerh 

85869-  5 
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SlSLEY:  THE  ART  OF 
UNDERSTATEMENT 

BY  ROBIN  DUTHY 


Taintings  of  Alfred  Sisley  are  cur- 
rently worth  a  total  of  $220  million. 
Ir  is  the  sort  of  bitter  irony  not  un- 
common in  the  art  world  that  when 
he  was  dying  of  cancer  in  1899  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine  he  could  barely  afford  to 
call  a  doctor.  He  saw  one  the  week  before 
he  died,  but  only  after  stipulating  a  maxi- 
mum fee,  and  since  he  was  almost  destitute 
he  wrote  to  his  old  friend  Claude  Monet, 
asking  him  to  take  care  of  his  children 
when  he  was  gone. 

Of  all  the  Impressionists,  Sisley  was 
alone  in  holding  tenaciously  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  movement  over  three  decades 
of  painting,  although  his  work  was  rarely 
appreciated.  The  auctions  of  1874  and 
1875,  organized  by  the  Impressionists  in 
an  attempt  to  sell  their  work,  were  as  disas- 
trous for  Sisley  as  for  the  rest.  Thirty-two 
Sisleys  went  under  the  hammer  but  sold  for 
an  average  of  1 20  francs — just  $24 — each. 
During  the  rest  of  his  life  Sisley  seldom  sold 
a  painting  for  more  than  $60. 

It  was  an  added  twist  of  fate — or  maybe 
just  the  macabre  workings  of  the  market— 
that  his  Floods  at  Port-Marly,  a  painting  he 
had  sold  for  $35,  went  for  $8,000  three 
months  after  he  died.  The  buyer  the  sec- 
or  J  time  around  was  Isaac  de  Camondo,  a 
member  of  a  family  of  Sephardic  Jews  who 
made  their  fortune  in  Constantinople;  his 
collection  ended  up  in  the  Louvre.  But 
where  was  Camondo  a  few  years  earlier, 


Floods  at  Port-Marly  (1876),  sold  by  Sisley  for  S35,  bought  just  after  his  death  for  $8,000. 


when  Sisleys  were  going  for  so  little?  And 
how  was  it  that  the  publisher  Charpentier, 
who  had  twice  before  bailed  Sislev  out  and 
had  been  a  valuable  patron  to  Renoir,  was 
not  at  hand?  And  where  was  Jean- Baptiste 
Faure,    the  baritone   at   the  Opera-Co- 
mique,  who  so  admired  Sisley's  work  and 
financed  his  first  painting  trip  to  England? 
These   and  other  questions 
beat  the  air,   tor  so   little  is 
known  of  Sisley  that  no  seri- 
ous biography  has  been  at- 
tempted. We  do  know,  and  it 
is  strange  to  imagine,  that  the 
gloriously  placid  landscapes  of 
the   seventies   and   eighties 
were  painted  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual  anxiefv   over  grocers' 
and  butchers'  bills. 

The  midmarket  price  tor 
a  Sisley  now  stands  at 
$247,000  It  has  risen  h  220 
percent  since  1975  and  by  12 
percent  in  the  last  year  alone. 
He  is  finally  recognized  as  one 
Still  Life  with  Heron  (1867).  Later  he  came  to  prefer  landscape.  o\  the  greatest  of  all  landscape 


artists,  though  his  contemporaries  were 
mostly  blind  to  his  genius.  Admittedly, 
Camille  Mauclair,  a  contemporary  critic, 
believed  that  in  his  sweet  and  fresh  land- 
scapes of  the  lie  de  France — that  region 
around  Paris  where  many  of  the  Impres- 
sionists worked — Sisley  was  comparable  to 
Monet.  "He  is  the  painter  of  great  blue  riv- 
ers curving  toward  the  horizon,"  he  wrote, 
"of  blossoming  orchards,  of  bright  hills 
with  red-rooted  hamlets  scattered  about; 
beyond  all  he  is  the  painter  of  French  skies, 
which  he  presents  with  vivacity  and  facili- 
ty. "  But  all  this  was  written  after  Sisley  was 
dead.  Mauclair  also  noted  that  at  the 
Exposition  Centennale  de  l'Art  Francois, 
in  1900,  Sisley's  paintings  held  up  well 
alongside  those  of  Monet,  Manet,  and 
Renoir.  He  added  that  for  many  writers 
who  had  previously  seen  Sisley  as  a  pretty 
colorist  of  minor  importance,  this  show- 
was  a  revelation  of  his  true  stature.  All 
agreed  that  Sisley  excelled  in  his  handling 
oi  the  sky.  Almost  every  day  produced  a 
new  challenge. 

"Clouds  and  vapors  of  real  landscape  are 
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IS  THIS  YOU? 

Can  you  picture  yourself  behind  the 
wheel  of  this  elegant,  handcrafted,  yet 
surprisingly  affordable  Classic 
Tiffany™?  It's  definitely  an  attention- 
getter... made  in  America  by  the 
world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
specialty  automobiles  —  Classic 
Motor  Carriages.  However,  due  to 
limited  production,  only  one  person  in 
a  million  will  ever  have  the  opportunity 
to  savor  the  ultimate  motorcar 
experience 

ARE  YOU  THE  ONE? 

16650  N.W.  27'"  Avenue 
Miami,  Florida  33054 

1-800-252-7742 

We  arc  open:  9  AMI  1  PM,  MON-FRI: 
9  AM-5  PM,  SAT; 
11  AM-11PM,  SUN 

(E.S.T.) 


For  more  information  about  the 
Classic  Tiffany™  please  complete 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  back  to  us, 

OR  CALL  NOW  TOLL  FREE 

1-800-CLASSIC 


Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  a  color  brochure  and 
information  on  the  Classic  Tiffany!" 
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CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


AREA  CODt 


RES.  PHONE  ( 
BUS.  PHONE  ( 

AREA  CODE 

PLEASE  CHARGE  ON  MY:                      D  AM.  EXPRESS 
D  MASTERCARD   □  VISA         EXP.  DATE 

ACCT.  NO.  
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CLASSIC  MOTOR  CARRIAGES 

16650  N.W.  27th  Ave 

Miami,  Florida  33054 
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isons. 
.  -J  dil- 
ii     in 
tary."  That 
I  appens,   was 
ley  hut  hy  the 
century  Chinese  artist 
,i   ,,        hi,  along  with  Chi- 
nese artists  since,  was  preoccu- 
pied with  the  representation  of_ 
weather.   Even  allowing  for  the  2 
different  topography  of  the  out-| 
skirts  of  Paris  and  the  mountains  | 
of  China,  their  work  could  hardly  § 
be  more  different.  Weather  has 2. 

for  centuries  been  of  interest  to    The  Aquedud  at  Marly  (1874) 
Japanese  artists  and  printmakers 
too;  that  may  be  one  reason  why  the  Japa- 
nese have  a  special  admiration  for  Sisley. 

A  major  exhibition  of  his  work  toured 
Tokyo  and  other  Japanese  cities  in  1985, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  surge 
in  auction  prices  through  1986  owes  much 
to  Japanese  buving.  That  may  be  a  taste  of 
things  to  come.  In  terms  of  the  yen,  after 
all,  Sisley  prices  are  up  a  mere  60  percent, 
while  the  Tokyo  stock  market  has  put  on 
470  percent  over  the  same  period.  Though 
Sisley  prices  in  dollar  terms  have  per- 
formed well  since  1975,  to  the  Japanese 
Sisley  is  still  in  the  bargain  basement. 

In  a  letter  to  Adolphe  Taver- 
nier,  a  minor  critic  who  appre- 
ciated his  work,  Sisley  made  the 
one  and  only  explanatory  state- 
ment he  ever  offered  about  his  art. 
He  was  against  theorizing  but  de- 
scribed in  some  detail  how  he  var- 
ied the  surface  of  the  painting  to 
capture  different  effects  of  light. 
"When  the  sun  lets  certain  parts 
of  a  landscape  appear  soft,"  he  § 
explained,    "it   lifts  others   into  i 
sharp  relief.  These  effects  of  light,  § 
which  have  an  almost  material  | 
expression  in  nature,  must  be  ren-  § 
dered  in  material  fashion  on  can- 1 ' 
vas.  Objects  must  be  portrayed  in  ° 
their  particular  context,  and  they  I 
must  especially  be  bathed  in  light  8 

as  is  the  case  in  nature.  The  prog-    Street  in  Moret  (1890).  As  neglect  took  its  toll,  his  work  began  to  decline 
ress  to  be  realized  in  the  future  \\  ill 


'Beyond  all,  he  is  a  painter  of  French  skies. 


of  1900  was  complemented  by  the  first 
appearance  of  his  work  in  the  Louvre,  in 
1929,  with  the  Caillebotte  bequest.  Yet 
even  then  he  continued  to  be  thought  of  as 
captain  of  the  second  team.  In  1928,  R.  H. 
Wilensky  wrote  about  Sisley  expressing 
the  reservations  many  felt:  "We  regard  his 
pictures  as  dull  because  they  have  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  passionate  attempt  to 
regenerate  painting  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  our  own  time.  InPissarro,  Degas, 
and  above  all  Monet  we  recognize  spirits 
akin  to  pioneer  artists  of  our  day."  But  he 
was  not  blind  to  what  Sislev  was  all  about. 


consist  in  this.  The  means  will  be  the  sky, 
for  sky,  like  the  ground,  has  its  planes.  But 
through  its  form  and  through  its  relations 
with  the  whole  effect  or  with  the  composi- 
tion of  the  picture,  it  gives  its  movement. " 
He  differed  in  his  method  from  Monet,  but 
their  aims  were  much  the  same. 

Only  months  after  he  died,  Sislev  a.  last 
"arrived"  as  an  artist.  The  auction  success 


"We  miss  then  force  and  drive  in  Sislev, 
and  missing  them  we  are  unreceptive  to  his 
gentle,  unpretentious,  art." 

From  1872  until  his  death,  Sislev's  work 
was  handled  by  the  dealer  Durand-Ruel. 
Of  the  sixty-odd  letters  Sislev  wrote  that 
have  survived,  those  addressed  to  Durand- 
Ruel  are  dignified  though  desperate  ap- 
peals tor  money.  One  letter  elaborates  his 


feelings  about  a  one-man  exhibi- 
tion Durand-Ruel  had  mooted. 
The   sensitive   and  somewhat 
timid  Sislev  expresses  his  need  fur 
the  company  and  support  of  his 
better-known   Impressionist 
friends.  And  of  course  the  failure 
of  a  solo  exhibition,  it  that  were 
to  be  the  outcome,  would  have 
been  all  the  more  painful.  When 
Durand-Ruel  departed  for  New 
York  to  trv  his  luck  selling  the 
Impressionists  to  American  col- 
lectors, Sisley  was  aghast  at  hav- 
ing no  word  from  him  for  weeks, 
and  the  letters  he  wrote  suggest 
an  abandoned  child.    Durand- 
Ruel  tor  his  part  managed  to  con- 
vince Sisley  and  his  other  Impressionist 
clients  that  his  struggles  on  their  behalf 
were  unceasing  and  usually  thankless;  also 
that  he  was  in  no  position  to  be  more 
prompt  or  generous  in  his  payments. 

Until  lately,  the  accepted  view  of  Sis- 
lev's  oeuvre  was  simple.  His  great  period 
was  the  1870s.  As  persistent  failure  took 
its  toll  on  him;  he  gave  way  to  a  weaker, 
more  frenzied  style  in  the  '80s  and  finally 
moved  into  a  period  of  inevitable  decline 
in  the  '90s.  With  few  exceptions,  prices 
have   reflected   this  simplistic   classifica- 
tion. It  is  true  that  Sisley's  battle  with  the 
critics  brought  on  a  change  in  the 
1880s.  Some  said  that  his  work  of 
that  period  was  utterly  false  and 
that  his  striving  for  effect  showed 
that  his  inspiration  was  running 
out.  Was  he  consciously  exagger- 
ating his  palette  in  an  attempt  to 
please  the  buying  public  ?  From  all 
we  know  of  him,  such  submission 
seems  unlikely. 

Now,  however,  critics  appre- 
ciate that  his  style  developed  co- 
herently throughout  his  lifetime. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  evolved, 
but  despite  all  attempts  to  reeval- 
uate the  output  of  the  1880s,  few 
would  claim  that  it  actually  im- 
proved. His  technique  became 
more  agitated  and  florid,  in  a  re- 
action both  to  the  urgency  of  his 
material  needs  and  to  the  painful 
recognition  that  his  work  seemed  destined 
for  oblivion.  Just  as  a  goiter  who  presses 
finishes  up  with  a  worse  shot,  so  Sisley 
tried  to  squeeze  more  from  his  art  than  it 
could  yield  and  ended  by  achieving  less. 

Of  some  960  paintings  in  Daulte's  cata- 
logue raisonne  and  forthcoming  supple- 
ment, all  but  a  handful  are  landscapes. 
One  of  three  known  interiors  shows  his 
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One  of  Sisley's  placid  landscapes,  The  Banks  of  the  Loing  at  Saint-Mammes  (1885),  sold  last  May  for  $572,000. 


young  children,  Jeanne  and  Pierre,  heads 
down,  in  a  lesson  at  home.  Eight  others  are 
still  lites  ot  trim,  game,  and  tish.  But  all 
confirm  Sisley's  remarkable  eye  tor  compo- 
sition and  color  and  make  one  wonder  why 
he  confined  himself  to  landscape.  Perhaps 
he  simply  cared  about  it  more,  with  its 
continual  changes  of  weather  and  light. 
He  noticed  those  little  nuances  and  varia- 
tions in  color  and  "feel"  that  perhaps  only 
a  great  artist  can  take  in. 

Though  he  was  born  in  Paris,  both  Sis- 
ley's parents  were  English.  The  family 
came  from  Romney  Marsh,  an  unhealthy 
region  of  Kent,  in  southeastern  England, 
long  known  as  a  haven  of  smugglers.  Cut 
oft  from  the  rest  of  Kent,  it  was  reputed  to 
produce  a  rough  breed,  and  Sisley,  whose 
parents  were  cousins,  had  a  double  dose  of 
this  strain.  His  great-grandfather  was  a 
small-time  farmer  but,  according  to  family 
tradition,  was  engaged  in  the  "guineas 
trade."  This  consisted  of  smuggling  gold 
guineas  into  France,  where  for  the  dura- 


tion of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  price  of 
gold  was  higher  than  at  home.  The  profits 
on  the  sale  of  gold  were  used  to  purchase 
and  smuggle  home  silk,  lace,  and  other 
luxury  merchandise  on  which  duty  should 
have  been  paid  at  the  port  of  entry  and 
which  yielded  a  further  profit  when  sold  in 
England. 

Gradually  the  Sisley  family  built  up  a 
legal  trade  in  textiles,  and  by  the  1860s 
Sisley's  father  had  a  prosperous  business 
selling  artificial  flowers  to  South  America. 
Alfred  Sisley  was  destined  for  the  family 
business  and  was  sent  to  London,  where  he 
studied  commerce  from  1857  to  1861. 
Clearly  unsuited  for  such  a  life,  he  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  London's  art  galleries, 
impressed  by  what  he  saw  of  Turner,  Con- 
stable, and  Bonington.  "In  their  work," 
wrote  Francois  Daulte,  "did  he  not  find 
the  prefiguration  of  his  future  researches: 
the  feeling  for  light  and  the  purity  of  con- 
tours, a  true  sense  of  values  and  above  all  a 
humble  love  that  wanted  simply  to  repre- 
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Artist 

Total  Works  (Estimated)  Midmarket  Price, 

1987 

Vat 

ue  of  Total  Output 

Monet 

1,960 

$490,000 

j.'»t  .0.400, 000 

Renoir 

3,000 

$197,000 

591,000,000 

Sivle\ 

960 

$247,000 

237,120,000 

Degas 

1,470 

$237,000 

348,390,000 

Pissarre 


,670 


$105,000 


175,350,000 


sent  things  .is  they  were,  yet  in  attempting 
to  do  so  ended  by  transforming  them?" 

In  1862,  Sisley  was  allowed  by  bis  par- 
ents to  enter  the  studio  of  ( Charles  Gleyre, 
where  lie  met  and  became  lifelong  friends 
with  Monet,  Renoir,  and  Bazille.  By  1866, 
he  was  exhibiting  at  the  Salon  work  that, 
though  influenced  byCorot  andCourbet, 
demonstrated  a  strong  and  original  eye. 
His  marriage  to  Marie  Lescouezec,  the 
same  year,  was  commemorated  by  Renoir 
in  a  charming  double  portrait  that  seems  to 
adumbrate  their  long  and  happy  marriage. 
At  this  time,  Sisley  had  an  allowance  from 
his  lather,  but  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870-71  ruined  the  old  man's  business, 
and  he  died  not  long  atterward.  For  the 
next  thirty  years,  Sisley  struggled  and 
floundered  in  a  manner  almost  masochis- 
tic, battling  doggedly  on  in  what  we  <  an 
now  recognize  as  a  heroic  enterprise. 

A  year  before  he  died,  Sisley  asked  his 
only  critic-friend,  Adolphe  Tavernier,  to 
help  him  arrange  to  become  a  naturalized 
French  citizen.  Since  his  papers  were  not 
in  order,  the  wish  was  not  fulfilled.  It 
seems  a  strange  urge  for  one  whose  life's 
work  the  French  had  generally  treated 
with  disdain,  yet  Sisley  must  have  realized 
that  the  English  would  probably  have 
treated  him  no  better. 

He  was  "a  painter  exquisite  and  original 
among  them  all,"  Tavernier  said  at  his 
graveside,  "a  magician  of  light,  a  poet  of 
the  heavens,  of  the  waters,  of  the  trees. "  It 
was  many  years  before  that  valuation  was 
accepted.  Now,  at  last,  almost  a  century 
later,  Sisley's  standing  could  scarcely  be 
higher.  □ 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of  The  Successful 
Investor. 


The  heroic  and  unlucky  Sisley  by  his  friend  Renoir. 
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A  SHUFFLE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD 
TURNS  UP  AN  ACE 

BY  RONALD  VARNEY 


After  scouting  locations  in  New  York 
City  and  then  jetting  abroad  to  push 
himself  through  a  tour-day  promo- 
tional blitz  at  the  Munich  Film  Festi- 
val, the  filmmaker  Robert  Town- 
send  flew  home  to  Los  Angeles  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion.  He  was  burned  out.  And  small 
wonder.  For  tour  months,  ever  since  the 
low-budget  comedy  Hollywood  Shuffle  was 
released  by  the  Samuel  Goldwyn  Compa- 
ny to  rave  reviews,  Townsend,  the  movie's 
thirty-year-old  producer,  director,  cowrit- 
er,  and  star,  had  been  on  the  road  promot- 
ing it. 

He  had  attended  benefits,  sat  in  on  pan- 
els, taught  film-school  classes,  done  come- 
dy routines  tor  school  kids.  And  in  city 
atter  city  he  had  been  interviewed  endless- 
ly. Over  and  over,  with  charm  and  verve, 
he  recounted  the  story  ot  how  he  shot  his 
movie  tor  a  paltry  $100,000,  footing  all 
the  bills  himselt  and  charging  many  oi 
them  on  his  fifteen  credit  cards:  Saks  for 
wardrobe,  Montgomery  Ward  tor  paint, 
supplies,  and  catering,  TWA  Getaway  to 
fly  in  a  choreographer,  Chevron  to  gas  up 
the  cast  and  crew,  Preferred  Visa  and  Mas- 
terCard to  buy  film  stock. 

Hollywood  Shuffle  was  a  movie  made  on 
a  shoestring,  a  rough-stitched  collection  o\ 
vignettes  and  skits  shot  on  the  run  over  a 
period  of  two  and  a  half  years.  Town  ;end 
played  the  lead  role  of  Bobby  Taylor,  a 


wholesome  young  man  who  dreams  ot 
dumping  his  job  at  a  fast-food  shack  called 
Winky  Dinky  Dog  and  becoming  a  movie 
star.  Bobby's  daydreams  gave  Townsend  a 
golden  opportunity  to  send  up  the  great 
moments  from  a  host  of  recent  box-office 

THE  HONEYMOON  WAS  OVER 

AND  IT  WAS  TIME  TO  GET 

BACK  TO  REALITY. 

winners.  He  donned  Superman's  tights 
and  cape  and  blew  away  VCs  in  a  clip  as 
"Rambro."  He  poured  on  the  charm  as  a 
latter-day  Cary  Grant.  He  even  appeared 
as  half  of  a  "Siskel  ek  Ebert"— style  team  oi 
sneak-in  movie  reviewers,  giving  the  fin- 
ger to  Amadcus  Meets  Salieri  and  cheers  to 
Attack  of  the  Street  Pimps. 

Townsend  fell  into  his  varied  scenes 
with  an  easy  versatility  that  had  the 
audience  begging  tor  more.  But  his  hero, 
Bobby,  soon  learns  that  to  get  acting  jobs 
he  has  to  do  the  old  Hollywood  shuffle, 
making  the  rounds  of  cattle-call  auditions 
tor  the  same  roles:  crack  dealer,  mugger, 
assorted  street  scum.  All  over  America, 
audiences  roared  at  Townsend's  sharpest 
barbs,  reserved  tor  such  demeaning  stereo- 
types. One  ot  Hollywood  Shuffle's  best  skits 
is  a  TV  commercial  tor  the  Black  Acting 
School  (major  credit  cards  accepted). 
where  white  producers  and  directors  teach 


black  actors  how  to  strut  like  pimps  and 
deliver  ghetto  slang  with  authority  ("You 
be  messin'  with  de  wrong  dude,  bro'!"). 

Coming  back  home  after  his  grinding 
road  show  to  promote  the  film,  the  new 
star  felt  not  only  tired  but  very  much  in 
limbo.  The  honeymoon  was  over,  and  it 
was  time  to  get  back  to  reality.  But  here 
was  a  new  reality.  Instead  of  being  the 
maverick  outsider,  he  now  had  a  suite  of 
offices  waiting  for  him  at  a  major  Holly- 
wood studio.  Offers  were  pouring  in  with 
enticing  numbers  attached  to  them.  His 
acting  tee  had  quadrupled.  His  agent  could 
barely  keep  up  with  the  barrage  ot  scripts 
tor  Townsend's  consideration — among 
them  plenty  already  rejected  by  Richard 
Prvor  and  Eddie  Murphy.  People  were  pes- 
tering Townsend  in  restaurants,  calling  his 
unlisted  number.  Now  it  was  time  for  him 
to  get  down  to  the  hard  work  of  making 
another  picture. 

Warner  Brothers  had  shown  interest  in 
Townsend's  career  well  before  his  triumph 
in  Shuffle,  and  they  were  first  in  line  when 
Townsend  suddenly  became  a  hot  proper- 
ty. The  trades  trumpeted  the  news  that  he 
had  signed  a  three-picture  deal.  Townsend 
says  no.  "I'm  just  going  to  do  one  picture 
with  Warners  to  see  how  the  relationship 

Ronald  Vamey  is  a  New  York-based  writer 
and  critic. 
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Lau  Chun 


Reaching  For  The  Sun 


To  modern  impressionist  Lau  Chun,  the  world  is  a  wondrous  showcase  for  nature's 
endless  and  ever-changing  glories.  With  bold,  exquisite  brushwork,  he  has  captured 
the  cycles  of  the  earth's  wild  flora  from  the  islands  of  Hawaii  to  the  woodlands  of  rural 
Michigan.  Here,  embraced  by  serenity  and  resplendence,  he  expresses  the  beauty  of 
a  summer's  day  in  the  presence  of  blooming  hollyhocks.  The  moment,  both  simple 
and  eloquent,  is  a  masterwork  of  mood  and  celebration. 

Internationally  acclaimed,  Lau  Chun  brings  to  life  the  radiance  and  riches  that 
beckon  to  the  eye  in  even  a  glance.  His  canvases,  like  lovely  musical  themes,  are  under- 
scored with  harmony's  emotion.  To  purchase  this  exceptional  painting  — or  to  find 
out  more  about  the  artist  and  his  other  available  works— please  call  toll-free: 
1-800-367-8047  ext.  108. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

845  Wainee  Street,  Suite  213,  Lahaina,  Maui,  HI  96761 

"Reaching  for  the  Sun." 
Oil  on  canvas.  Availability  subject  to  prior  sale.  Price  on  request.  30  x  40  inches. 

Lahaina  Galleries  is  pleased  to  offer  Connoisseur's  readers  a  free  one-year  subscription  to 

"Artline  Lahaina,"  a  quarterly  update  on  Hawaii's  exciting  international  art  scene. 

Call  toll-free  for  your  complimentary  issues:  1-800-367-8047  ext.  108. 


HE   LIVELY  ARTI 


ill  cowrite  it,  direct 

ii ,  so  I've  got  com- 

ling  is  hne,  I'll  be 

adds  with  a  grin, 

jit,  I've  got  to  learn 

how  to  cur  comers  the 

legit  way." 

Robert  Townsend  is  the  all-American 
good  guy:  handsome,  vigorous,  forthright, 
polite,  self-assured.  Frequently  while  talk- 
ing he  will  slip  into  one  of  his  many  comic 
voices  and  act  out  a  scene  to  illustrate  a 
point.  His  gift  for  cutting  mimicry,  soft- 
ened by  what  an  L.A.  critic  has  called 
Townsend's  "irrefutable  sweetness,"  may 
explain  his  broad  appeal  to  audiences 
white  as  well  as  black. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1957  and 
raised  by  his  mother,  his  parents  having 
separated  when  he  was  rive  years  old.  His 
mother,  fearing  the  violent  influences  in 
the  neighborhood,  kept  her  four  children 
in  the  house  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  The 
television  became  their  companion. 
Townsend  acknowledges  the  role  televi- 
sion played  in  shaping  his  tastes,  his  pho- 
tographic eye,  and  his  sometimes  corny 
view  of  the  world.  "The  reason  I  want  to 
get  married  and  have  kids,"  he  admits  un- 
abashedly, "is  'Ozzie  and  Harriet.' 

He  got  his  feet  wet  as  an  actor  in  produc- 
tions of  the  Experimental  Black  Actor's 
Guild  and  doing  stand-up  at  Second  City, 
but  soon  he  was  restless  for  a  bigger  stage. 
After  a  brief  stint  as  a  communications 
majorat  Illinois  State,  in  1977  he  left  Chi- 
cago for  New  York. 

In  the  Big  Apple,  Townsend  pitched 
soft  drinks  and  mufflers  on   television, 


-harpened  his  stand-up  act  at  the  Improv, 
and  took  acting  lessons  at  the  Negro 
Ensemble  Company.  There  he  made 
friends  with  another  aspiring  black  actor 
named  Carl  Craig,  who  worked  in  the  Port 
Authority  bus  terminal.  The  two  began 
producing  plays  together  and  taking  them 
on  the  road  to  college  audiences.  Craig's 
cool  sense  of  organization  had  the  perfect 
stabilizing  effect  on  Townsend's  often 
manic  flow  of  creative  energy. 

In  1981  Townsend  took  the  big  plunge 
and  moved  to  Los  Angeles.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  build  a  stage  in  his  spare  bed- 
room. "I  would  go  in  there  and  perform  my 
stand-up  routines  with  a  mike  so  I  could 
improve  my  stage  presence,"  he  says.  "I 
wanted  to  learn  how  to  take  the  mike  out 
of  the  stand,   illustrate  pictures  for  an 

"I'VE  GOT  TO  LEARN  THE 
LEGIT  ROPES,  HOW  TO  CUT 
CORNERS  THE  LEGIT  WAY.** 

audience,  do  sound  effects.  I  would  video- 
tape everything." 

Two  years  of  disillusioning  casting  calls 
left  Townsend  with  a  clear  picture  of  what 
his  acting  career  was  going  to  be  like  in 
Holly  wood.  Like  Bobby  Taylor,  he  found 
himself  auditioning  tor  the  same,  stereo- 
typed black  roles.  But  when  he  found  a 
good  role,  as  in  A  Soldier's  Story  (1984), 
Townsend  stood  out.  In  this  film,  set  in 
1944  at  a  military  base  in  rural  Louisiana, 
Townsend  played  a  corporal  assigned  to  be 
the  driver  and  aide  to  a  visiting  black  army 
lawyer.  The  lawyer  is  investigating  the 
brutal  murder  of  a  sadistic  black  sergeant. 


Robert  Townsend  (in  T-shirt)— wruer,  director,  star — behind  the  crmera  on  Hollywood  Shuffle. 


In  a  small  part  in  A  Soldier's  Story,  Townsend  (left, 
with  Howard  E.  Rollins,  Jr.  stood  out.  "Simply  ex- 
traordinary," said  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

A  Soldier's  Story  is  a  film  with  few 
laughs.  Yet  by  injecting  just  the  right  com- 
ic warmth  into  a  few  key  scenes,  Town- 
send  kept  the  oppressive  air  from  overpow- 
ering the  audience.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
hailed  him  as  "simplv  extraordinary." 

Meanwhile  Townsend  continued  to 
polish  his  stand-up  act  by  appearing  in  var- 
ious comedy  clubs,  like  The  Horn,  in  San- 
ta Monica  (since  closed),  where  he  was 
eventually  discovered  by  the  agent  Patri- 
cia Hacker-Randall.  She  recalls,  "A  friend 
of  mine  who  was  thinking  of  managing 
Robert  said,  'I've  got  this  great  guy;  you've 
got  to  go  down  and  see  him.'  So  I  went 
down,  and  you  just  knew  right  away  that 
Robert  was  very  special,  that  he  was  or- 
dained to  be  a  star.  We  met,  we  talked, 
and  we  got  into  business." 

The  idea  of  directing  his  own  feature 
occurred  to  Townsend  after  he  signed  a 
three-picture  acting  deal  in  1984  with 
Richard  Pryor's  Indigo  Productions  at  Co- 
lumbia. "I  said  to  myself,  If  I'm  going  to 
star  in  three  pictures  as  an  actor,  I  want  to 
be  able  to  direct  one  of  those." 

Like  many  deals  in  Hollywood,  the  one 
with  Pryor  tell  apart.  Undeterred,  Town- 
send  dreamed  up  a  sketch  with  his  fellow 
actor  Keenen  Ivory  Wayans  about  a  Bogie- 
like black  pro  ate  eve  named  Sam  Ace  who 
achieves  what  tor  a  black  character  in  a 
movie  is  the  unachievable — he  gets  the 
girl.  Townsend  summoned  Carl  Craig 
from  New  York  to  be  executive  producer, 
got  his  unemployed  actor  friends  together, 
put  up  his  own  cash,  and  shot  the  sketch 
over  a  single  weekend  when  there  was  no 
one  to  hassle  him  about  the  required  per- 
mits. Thus  Hollywood  Shuffle  began. 

Over  the  next  two  years  more  material 
was  written  and  filmed  with  the  same  guer- 
rilla-theater tactics.  By  last  March — hav- 
ing lined  up  Goldwyn  as  distributor, 
recouped  his  initial  investment,  shot  extra 
scenes  to  tighten  up  the  plot,  and  fine- 
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Surround  Yourself  With  The  Enduring  Beauty  of  Fine  Art  %  .  . 

Landscape  and  Impressionist  Masters  of  Yesterday  and  Today 
are  featured  in  January's  Exhibits 


ReneBiegler  "Le  Gazebo"  24'x30"  Oi 

This  Month  in  La  Jolla 

Rene  Biegler  &  Hans  Becker 

Two  Man  Show 

"Colors   flow  and  interact  with  each  other,  becoming  clouds, 

cottages,  streams  and  sun-dappled  paths  .  .  .  Behold  the  beauty  of 

""%,  contemporary  Impressionism!"  dfl 


23¥i'x30" 


\ndre  Balyon  "Cold  Challenge"      23U"x30"  Oi 


This  Month  In  Carmel 
Andre  Balyon  and  Hans  Van  Moerkerken      ^ 
Two  Man  Show 

"Landscape  painting  in  the  finest  Dutch  tradition  .  .  .  Balyon  meets 
this  challenge  and  leaps  beyond  it .  .  .  Internationally  recognized  for 
"f&  his  talent."  df 


Hans  Van  Moerkerken       "Deep  Winter  Sleep'"       24"x36"       O 

; This  Month  in  Carmel    : 

Hans  Van  Moerkerken  and  Andre  Balyon 

Two  Man  Show 

"The  chill  of  Winter  seeps  through  the  threads  of  his  canvas,  each 

^stroke  illiciting  the  snow-draped  terrain  of  Holland .  .  .  Fall,  Winter, 

■i}j~    Spring  or  Summer,  Moerkerken  brings  each  season  to  life!"    Jjjj 


NATIONAL      1-800-821-5387 


Edouard  Cortes  "SacreCoeur"       13'  x  18' 

7 This  Month  In  Beverly  Hills    - 

Parisian  Artist  Group  Exhibit 

"Edouard  Cortes  is  synonymous  with  great  Parisian  street  scene 

painting.  Enjoy  his  masterful  canvases  along  with  others  of  this 

^     famous  genre.  Powerful  styles  ...  a  stunning  exhibit ..."      J" 


CALIFORNIA  1-800-221-2517 


Sitnic  Galleries 


For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 

West  Coast's  largest  —  representing  over  100  renowned  artists 

CARMEL  —  in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  and  Sixth,  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  CA  93921 
408-624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 
BEVERLY  HILLS  —  305  N.  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210,  213-285-9700, 
CA  only  1-800-637-4642,  National  1-800-537-4642 
LA  JOLLA  —  7925  GirardAve.,  La  Jolla,  CA  92037,  619-454-0225,  CA  only  1-800-637-7232,  National  1 -800-5 5* 


[HE   LIVELY  ART'S 


pitch  for  the  open 

tal  i  osl  toGoldwynofa 

00)     Townsend  was  ready 

ivemight  success. 

i  of  Robert  Townsend's  unt- 

ihese  days  is  a  drab  three-room  suite 

in  a  producers'  enclave  on  the  Warner 

Brothers  back  lot  in  Burbank.  In  front  of 

the  motel-like  building  is  a  parking  space 

where  "R.  Townsend"  has  been  stenciled 

into  the  curb,  just  a  tew  feet  over  from 

where  "B.  Streisand"  is  entitled  to  park 

her  Rolls. 

Inside,  Townsend  has  set  up  shop  for  his 
new  company,  Conquering  Unicorn  Pro- 
ductions. Keenen  Wayans  is  back  on  the 
scene  as  cowriter  of  the  screenplay  tor  the 
new  movie,  and  Carl  Craig  has  signed  on 
as  a  producer.  The  studio  has  welcomed 
the  old  Shuffle  team  with  open  arms,  put- 
ting at  its  disposal  all  the  resources — 
screening  rooms,  a  research  library,  ex- 
pense accounts,  state-of-the-art  movie 
equipment,  sound  stages — the  gang  has 
proved  it  can  do  without. 

Townsend  is  intentionally  vague  about 
his  new  film.  Tentatively  entitled  The  Five 
Heartbeats,  it  has  an  original  story  about 
the  rise  and  tall  of  a  singing  group  from  the 
seventies  to  the  present.  Townsend  has 
lined  up  Henry  Winkler — "The  Fon:"  of 
TV's  "Happy  Days"  and  now  an  experi- 
enced producer  with  studio  clout — to  help 
produce  the  film  and  be  (in  Winkler's 
words)  "a  sounding  board." 

Nothing  much  will  happen  now  before 
Townsend    finishes    the   screenplay    and 


Master  of  the  fast  move.  Townsend  in  Shuffle. 


There  must  be  more  to  life  than  this.  Bobby  Taylor  (Townsend,  center)  on  the  job  at  Winky  Dinky  Dog. 


takes  it  to  Warner  Brothers  tor  a  green 
light.  Neither  Townsend  nor  Winkler 
cares  to  speculate  on  what  the  future 
holds.  "A  movie  project  takes  on  a  life  of 
its  own,"  Winkler  says.  "It's  like  a  car:  it 
has  multiple  lives.  Just  when  you  think  it's 
dead,  it  comes  to  life  again.  All  you  can  do 
is  make  sure  the  project  is  the  best  it  can 
be  at  each  stage  of  its  development." 

On  other  fronts  Townsend's  career  con- 
tinues to  flourish.  His  schedule  is  booked 
up  for  the  next  two  years.  Since  finishing 
Shuffle  he  has  directed  Eddie  Murphy's 
new  concert  film,  Eddie  Murphy  Raw  (re- 
leased last  month),  and  made  a  quick  jour- 
ney into  the  world  of  MTY  bv  directing  a 
music  video  for  a  group  called  the  Jamaica 
Boys.  On  tap  are  "Robert  Townsend  and 
His  Partners  in  Crime"  (a  special  for 
HBO)  and  more.  "1  think  I've  turned 
down  a  million  dollars'  worth  ot  deals,  and 
I'm  not  a  millionaire,"  says  Townsend, 
laughing  at  the  tact  that,  even  though  he 
doesn't  drink,  a  beer  company  offered  him 
a  small  fortune  to  pitch  its  brew. 

The  main  thrust  ot  all  planning  tor 
Townsend's  career,  however,  is  movies — 
not  commercials  or  T\  specials  or  even  his 
beloved  stand-up  work.  In  a  town  where 
people  love  to  see  you  fail  and  where  cyni- 
cism is  almost  a  virtue,  Townsend  will 
have  to  make  a  powerful  impression  with 
his  next  acting  role.  Either  that  or  be  dis- 
missed, perhaps,  as  a  brilliant  fluke. 

"When  you  think  in  terms  ot  black 
roles,  there's  nothing  1  would  have  done 
recently,"  he  says.  "There's  nothing  where 


I  would  have  said,  'Ooooo!  I've  got  to  have 
that  parti'  The  roles  that  I  would  have 
gone  for  are  the  roles  that  the  white  boys 
have  gotten.  Take  Nothing  in  Common, 
with  Tom  Hanks  and  Jackie  Gleason.  I 
could  have  played  the  Tom  Hanks  role, 

"A  CHARACTER  WITH  LIFE, 

WITH  SUBSTANCE— THAT'S 

WHAT  I  WANT.'* 

and  Lou  Gossett,  Jr.,  could  have  played 
my  father. That's  a  movie  I  would  have 
done.  A  character  with  life,  with  sub- 
stance— that's  what  1  want. " 

Driving  Robert  Townsend's  search  for 
good  material  is  his  passion  about  motion 
pictures  themselves.  "I  love  movies,"  he 
says,  "but  it  makes  me  angry  the  way  black 
people  are  portrayed.  When  1  go  to  the 
movies  1  just  want  to  be  entertained  like 
everybody  else.  But  then  the  minute  I  see 
the  person  that's  supposed  to  represent  me 
on  the  screen,  and  he's  a  buffoon,  or  he's 
scared,  or  he's  illiterate,  it  makes  me  want 
to  get  up  and  run  out  of  the  theater. 

"I'm  sitting  there  in  my  seat  feeling  like 
a  little  kid  and  thinking,  Wow,  this  is  a 
great  movie!  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
movie  goes,  'You're  black!'  And  I  think  to 
myself,  Thai  uasn't  necessary.  Why  can't  I 
just  watch  the  movie  like  everybody  else? 

"I  guess  I'm  obsessed  with  this,  because  I 
don't  want  my  kids,  my  nieces,  my 
nephews,  to  grow  up  thinking  they  are 
interior  because  they  saw  a  movie  that 
said,  'You  can't  be  the  hero.'  "  □ 
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Now  you  can  visit,  browse  and  shop 

Britain's  fabled  antique  stores  and  auction  rooms 

through  the  pages  of  a  unique  magazine. 

THE    ANTIQUE 

COLLECTOR 


invites  you  to  take  twelve  monthly  visits  to  Britain, 
homeland  of  antiques.. .without  ever  stepping  out  of  doors! 

Besl  of  all,  this  trip  will  not  put  a  dent  in  your  budget. 
The  cost?  A  little  more  than  Kc  a  dav: 


One  year  (12  issues)  of 

THE  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR 

$29.95 


Rare  Watches 

Chinese  Porcelain 

1  'ictorian  Jewelry 

Feather  Fans 

Antique  Kitchenware 

Stained  Glass 

Dining  Tables 

Royal  Worcester 

French  Carriage  Clocks 

Islamii  An 

Irish  Silver 

1930s  Motor  Cars 

Oriental  Rugs 

Silver  Candlestick 

And  much,  much  more -a  typical  issue  gives  you 
unique  information  on  furniture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
silver  and  a  host  of  collectable  antiques. 


Experts  share  their  knowledge,  showing 
you  the  secrets  ot  the  fine  collections  and 
helping  you  to  recognise  quality  and  value 
for  yourself.  We  even  tell  you  the  current 
prices  of  selected  antiques,  explain  the 
special  characteristics  that  give  them 
interest  and  value,  and  tell  you  the  name, 
address  and  telephone  number  of  the 
dealer,  in  case  you  wish  to  make  further 
enquiries  or  purchase  directly.  No  other 
antique  magazine  published  today  offers 
you  such  service. 

Act  now  and  save  SI 8. 05  from  the 
newsstand  cost.  Just  fill  in  the  order  form 
and  mail  it  today. 

Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in 
six  to  twelve  weeks.  Watch  for  it! 


Mail  to: 

The  Antique  Collector. 

Room  1117,  25(1  West  55th  Street, 

New  York.  NY  10019. 

Yes! 

~2  Please  send  me  one  year  of 
THE  ANTIQUE 
COLLECTOR  for  only 
$29.95 


~1 


□   < 
OR 


heque  enclosed 


]    Please  debit  my  Mastercard/American  Express/ 
Visa/Diners  Club  (delete  as  applicable) 


Name  (please  print). 
Address 


L 


Zip  code. 


TXryrime  telephone. 


i.  New  Jersey  07712  Patten  i  Shandon 


At  Waterford,  we  take  1,120  times  longer  than  necessary  to  create  a  glass. 


Every  glass  is  blown  by  month. 
every  wedge  and  diamond  cut  by  hand, 
and  every  step  of  the  way  it's  all  scru- 
tinized by  some  of  the  world's  most  un- 
forgiving eyes. 

That  is  why,  while  a  machine  can 
churn  out  a  "lass  in  only  45  seconds,  it 
takes  upward  of  k  hours  to  craft  a  single 
piece  of  Waterford  stemware. 

Maintaining  Waterford  standards 
means  resisting  quite  a  few  temptations 
—including  the  opportunity  to  increase 
our  output  bv  112,000  percent. 

Waterford 

Steadfast  in  a  world  of  waverine  standards 


w 
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TRADITIONAL  UPHOLSTERY  BY  BAKER  FURNITURE  is  based  upun 
timeless  principles  of  fine  furniture  design.  Some  models,  such  as  the  elegant  a>id 
graceful  George  IV  sofa  shown  below,  are  faithful  reproductions  of  antiques.  The 
original  is  i>i  Howie k  Hall,  North u in herland,  England,  nomeof  the  Right  Honourable 
Lady  Mam  Howick.  I  he  exclusive  Baker  fabric  is  a  silk  damask.  Baker  upholstered 
furniture  and  fabrics  are  available  through  fine  furniture  and  department  stores.  )  ou  are  invited  to 
write  for  their  names  and  you  niay  send  $5.00 for  our  Baker  L  pholstered  Furniture  L  atalogue. 


Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  520,  1661  Monroe 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
49505.  Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania,  High  Point, 
Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Trov  and  Washington  D.C. 
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COLLECTO    S  EDITION- 19TH  CENTURY  BY  BAKER.   This 
collection  s  furniture  design  which  has  its  roots  deeply  embedded 

in  the  histori  of  heroic  civilizations.  Based  upon  10th  Century  styles 
from  the  continent  and  England,  designs  for  living  and  dining  are 
classic  in  form  and  materials.  Embellishments  of  gilded  carvings, 
brass  animal  forms  and  rare  woods  characterize  tins  furniture  and  demonstrate  the 
skill  of  Baker  s  ,  \  men  can  crafts, 
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Baker's  Collector's  Edition —  19th 
Century  Furniture  Collection  is  available 
through  many  fine  furniture  and  depart- 
ment stores.  You  are  invited  to  write  for 
their  names  and  you  may  send  $7.50  for 
Baker's  Collector's  Edition —  19th  Century 
Furniture  catalogue.  Baker  Furniture, 
Dept.  529,  1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505.  Show- 
rooms in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Dallas,  Dania,  High  Point,  Houston, 
Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy 
and  Washington  D.C. 


FURNITURE 


Rare  Blue  and  White  Banjo-shaped  Porcelain  Vase, 
OftheKangxi(K'angHsi)  Period,  A.D.  1662-1722 
Height:  16Vh  inches 
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Co  to  the  Estee  Lauder 
counter  today,  and  ask  your 
beauty  advisor  to  show  you 
the  proof  of  Future  Perfect's 
benefits.  Digitized  Image 
Analysis  (DIA),  developed 
for  the  space  program, 
demonstrates  the  actual 
improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  lines  and 
wrinkles  and  smoothness. 
Then  ask  her  to  let  you 
sample  Future  Perfect. 
You'll  feel  the  energy 
working  for  you. 


past  forgiven.  The  present  improved.  The  Future  Perfect. 


w:  Estee  Lauder  Laboratories  introduce 


uture  Perfect 


licro-Targeted  SkinGel 


lis  never-before  liquid  crystal  formula 

es  Microsomes"  to  give  your  skin  what  young  skin  has 

its  best — luminosity. 


fore  you're  a  moment  older,  try  Future  Perfect, 
j'll  agree  that  the  results  are  astounding.  As  soon 
you  smooth  it  on,  you'll  feel  the  improvement.  It's 
e  a  beautiful  "second  skin"  that's  smooth,  firm 
d  luminous— the  way  young  skin  feels  at  its  best. 

Targeted  Microsomes™  are  the  key.  These  smaller, 
:>re  efficient  lipids  are  attracted  like  high-powered 
ignets  to  the  surface  cells  that  need  help  most, 
)uilding  the  skin's  appearance.  The  vital  moisture 
d  nourishment  your  skin  needs  are  provided  on  a 
ntinuing  level. 

The  real  result  is  that  Future  Perfect  can  intercept 
w  visible  signs  of  aging  at  the  surface,  help  lessen 
»  visible  impact  that  time  can  produce.  And,  this 
<y,  liquid  crystal  gel  is  non-comedogenic  and 
grance-free,  ideal  for  sensitive  skin. 

Future  Perfect  takes  skincare  as  far  as  our 
canced  technology  can  go.  Now  it's  up  to  you  to 
e  advantage  of  its  benefits. 


ESTEE 
LAUDER 

NEW       YORK      •      LONDON      •      PARIS 


'IF  YOU  WANT  MY  ATTENTION, 
PUT  IT  IN  SRINT." 


And  I'm  not  just  talking  pattern. 

I  look  at  the  label.  If  it  reads 

"Saks  Fifth  Avenue"  I  know  I'm  getting 
the  finest  in  American  and  European 
design... edited  to  perfection.  So  when 
I  want  the  best  of  the  best,  where  do 
I  go?  To  Saks.  It's  that  black  and  white. 


From  Deslgner  Sponsor,  Lou,s  Dell'OUo  for  Anne  Klein.  ,acket;  s530.  (98-104)  Shell;  >930.  (98-105)  Short;  >220.  (98-103)  For  further  inform* 


to  receive  your  com, 


plimentary  SFA  Spring  Fashion  Folio,  call  1-800-345-3454.  We  now 


accept  American  Express,  Diners  Club,  MasterCard,  and  Visa 


ROLEX 

I  CROWN  COLLECTION 

HE  ROLEX  TRIDOR 

Presenting  two  e  jauisite  chronometers  in  the  Rolex  Crown  Collection, 

the  mens  a  n#  ladies  Rolex  Tridor.  Both  feature  the  new  Rolex 

Tridor  bracelet,  a  fusion  of  white,  pink  and  yellow  18  karat  gold,  the  perfect 

complement  to  an  18  karat  white  gold  case.  The  Lady  Datej  ust 

on  left  is  set  with  36  sparkling  brilliants,  while  the  mans  Day  Date" 

features  the  Pleiade  dial  with  brilliant  markers  and  an  18  karat  gold  fluted  bezel. 

Each  beautifully  exemplifies  the  essence  of  the  watchmakers  art. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 


Rolex  Crown  Collection  timepieces  subject  to  availability  and  prior  sale  Rolex  Watch  U  S  A  .  Inc  .  Rolex  Building.  665  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY  10022 
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coyer    Photograph  by  Richard  Corman 

19  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD  Signs  of  de- 
cline; the  Dia  Art  Foundation  comes  hack; 
the  hest  of  the  worst  out  there;  the  Wright 
furniture;  one  photographer's  ephemera; 
and  the  Getty  gets  it  right 

50  AUCTIONS  Dogs,  dishes,  guldens,  and 
Noel  Coward  on  the  hlock 

55  HUMOR  A  little  plagiarism  by  the  car- 
toonist Gerald  Dumas 

58  THE  LIVELY  ARTS  Even  a  natural  sing- 
er has  to  work  hard  to  train  her  voice 

65  GLOVE  STORY  Where  do  the  most 
fashionable  gloves  come  from?  America, 
of  all  places,  by  Eve  Auchincloss 


72  WILD  IRISH  FURNITURE  Why  the  ex- 
perts call  some  of  it  "the  grunt-and-growl 
school,"  by  the  Knight  of  Glin 

78  VOODOO  FLAGS  Astonishing  works, 
blending  African  gods  and  Christian  saints 

80  BORN  AGAIN  Kevin  Roche,  architec- 
ture's last  great  puritan,  turns  populist,  by 
Walter  McQuade 

88  ECSTASY!  Ah,  to  be  in  Verbier  for  the 
spring  snow,  by  Robert  Wool 

94THETRAVELER  The  artist  Remedios 
Varo's  quests  for  order,  by  Peter  Engel 

100  SHANGHAI  Mainland  China's  most 
commercial  city  regains  its  old  power — 
and  then  some,  by  Simon  Winchester 


108  DINING  How  to  find  the  hest  meals 
in  Shanghai,  hy  Nina  Simonds 

114  MUSIC'S  DEMOCRACY  The  fine 
chamber  orchestra  Orpheus  needs  no  con- 
ductor, by  Jared  Burden 

118  EDWARD  STEICHEN,  A  MEMOIR    An 

aide  recalls  the  making  of  "The  Family  of 
Man,"  by  Rita  Sylvan  with  Avis  Berman 

126  MUSEUM  OR  MONUMENT.'  Jim  Ede's 
home  in  England  celebrates  his  way  of  life, 
by  Kenneth  Baker 

132  INVESTOR'S  FILE  Renoir,  that  mas- 
ter of  color,  is  now  a  blue  chip 

140  TRAVELINE  For  a  different  tropical 
paradise,  try  the  Solomon  Islands 
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Does    his  remind  you  of  the 
tnd  of  service  you  could  only  get  in 

yesterday's  Grand  Hotels? 


%„„ 


Perhaps  the  death  ofthegrand  hole/  is  being 
mourned  prematurely.  Tht'iv  is  slid  a  hoirl 
in  London  where  the  senirr  remains 
unashamedly  old-fashioned.  A  place  where 
ion  still  gel  (lie  feeling  thai  nothing  is  too 
much  trouble:  This  is  Grosvenor  House.  But 
anyone  who  has  not  visited  Ihv  'Grand  Hid 
Ladj  ofParh  Lane'recentlj  maj  be  surprised 
to  find  that  although  (he  svnivv  remains 
as  attentive  yet  unobtrusive  as  ever,  ihv 
building  itself  is  now  even  more  luxurious. 
Grosvenor  House,  with  its  exclusive  Crown 
Club  far  bnsinvss  Inwvllvrs,  world  famous 
IVinetj  i'arh  Lane  restaurant  and  unique 
Hvi\Hh  Club,  now  offers  Us  Quests  the  widest 
range  nl'liivilHivs  ofanj  liw  star  hotel  in 
London.  Hut  one  Ihin'i  never  changes.  Walk 
into  Grosvenor  House  and  you  feel  l/he 
you're  stepping  bach  filh  years  to  a  time 
when  hotel  beeping  reallj  was  about 
indi\idnnl  svnivv.  4nd  il'  you've  forgotten 
what  thai  was  like  don't  worry  we  haven't. 
Grosvenor  House.  Toll  free  1-81W  223  5672. 
A     Trusthouse     Forte     LT  \cii/.si\  r     Hotel. 
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Paul-Louis  Orrier 
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Park  Avenue    Palm  Beach    Bal  Harbour    Trump  Tower 


THE  M6.  FROM 

M/VSMOTDRSPORIDMSION. 

To  connoisseurs  of  design,  the 

BMW  M6  sports  coupe  is  a  classic  whose 

lines  have  been  exhibited  at  Le  Musee 

des  Arts  in  Pans,  New  York's  Whitney  and 


*B^oesnotcon*ne  exceeds  p^edspee^^^ 


other  great  museums  of  the  world. 

To  connoisseurs  of  performance,  its 
256-hp,  dual  overhead-cam,  24- valve 
inline  engine  is  equally"a  work  of  modern 
art"  (Automobile  Magazine). 

This  power  plant  is"the  most  joy- 


ous series-produced  high  performai 
6-cylinder  ever," appraises  Road  &  Tn 
"Its  marvelous,  smooth  growl,  remai 
able  tractability-yet  overwhelming 
force  when  asked  to  do  something-\ 
sensation  one  must  experience." 


Whether  one  is  proceeding  untem- 
smentally  through  city  traffic  or  at 
petition  speeds  of  over  140  mphf 
experience  is  made  all  the  more  ex- 
;ite  by  10-way  power  sports  seating 
ithed  in  hand-stitched  Nappa  leather 


And  all  the  more  assured,  as  well,  by 
BMW's  patented  fully-  independent  sus- 
pension, massive  disc  brakes  on  all  four 
wheels,  and  a  racetrack- proven  antilock 
braking  system. 

Your  authorized  BMW  dealer  will  be 


happy  to  arrange  a  private  showing  of 
the  limited-edition  M6. 

A  masterpiece  that  is 
powerfully  moving  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 
THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE: 


Harold  Hitchcock 


'PLAINS  OF  JUPITER,"  29  x  43.5  inches  (73.5  x  110.5  centimetres) 


"The  paintings  of  Harold  Hitchcock  are 

windows  opening  out  onto  the  world  of  wonderful  dreams, 

magical  forests  of  exotic  trees,  leaves  and  flowers 

and  of  deep  silences." 

PAUL  GALLICO.  Pulitzer  Prize-Winning  Author 


Hitchcock's  exquisite  lithographs  are  printed 

at  the  renowned  Atelier  Mourlotln  Paris,  lithographers  also  to  many 

other  masters  of  20th  Century  art,  including  Picasso,  Matisse,  Chagall,  Miro,  and  others. 

Each  work  in  the  "PLAINS  OF  JUPITER"  lithograph  edition  is  hand  signed  and  numPered 
by  the  artist  and  impressed  with  the  Atelier  Mourlot  seal.  The  edition  size  is  299. 

Please  call  for  the  name  of  a  gallery  in  your  area. 


—  rogers  8c  molony,  ltd.— 

FINE  CONTEMPORARY  ART 

431  RueRbyale  New  Orleans.  LA  70 1 30  U.S.A, 

relephone  (504)  524-7094 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 


MONTBLANC 
THE  ART  OF  WRITING 


MASTERPIECE 

(Known  the  world  over  as  "Meisterstuck") 

-  the  pride  of  the  MONTBLANC  Collection  -  is  probably 

the  most  famous  writing  instrument  of  our  times.  Representing 

the  best  in  design,  it  combines  technical  excellence  and 

perfect  styling  -  from  the  piston-filling  system  to  the  14  carat 

gold  nib  and  the  gold-plated  fittings. 

MONTBLANC  MEISTERSTUCK  -  a  classic  of  the  future. 


Exclusive  US  and  Canadian  Representative 
KOH-I-NOOR  RAPIDOGRAPH,  INC 
100  North  St..  Bloomsbury.  NJ  08804 
(201)479-4124 


In  Canada  1815  Meyerside  Dr.. 

Mississauga.  Ont  L5T  1G3 

(416)671-0696 
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There  Are  TWo  Great  Experiences  Left 
Between  ThE  US.  And  Europe. 

NOW  YOU  NEEDN'T  CHOOSE  BETWEEN  IhEM. 


From  April  through  Decem- 
ber, you  can  enjoy  the  ulti- 
mate transatlantic  travel 
combination— one  way  in 
superliner  luxury  on  Queen 
Elizabeth  2,  the  other  way 
in  supersonic  luxury  on 
British  Airways'  Concorde. 

Enjoy  five  glorious  days 
and  nights  on  QE2  to  or 
from  Europe;  fly  the  other 
way  in  three  and  a  half 
hours  on  a  specially  re- 
served Concorde— between 
London  and  New  York, 
Miami  or  Washington,  D.C. 

Following  her  recent 
six-month,  $B0-miIlion 
transformation,  QE2  boasts 
an  all-new  Sports  Center, 
lavishly  redone  restaurants, 


an  international  promenade 
of  luxury  boutiques,  a  new 
Boardroom  for  executive 
conferences,  an  expanded 
QE2  Computer  Center  and 
a  state-of-the-art  Grand 
Lounge.  With  all  this  and 
more— a  complete  casino,  a 
disco  under  the  Magro- 
dome  and  the  famed 
"Golden  Door  Spa  at  Sea,"® 
with  gym,  jogging  deck, 
saunas,  swimming  pools 
and  Jacuzzi "  Whirlpool 
Baths— QE2  is  truly  Tomor- 
row's Superliner  Today" 
Fares  for  the  ultimate 
transatlantic  travel  combi- 
nation—QE2  and  Concorde 
—begin  at  about  $2,200. 
Fares  that  combine  a  QE2 


crossing  with  free  one-way 
economy-class  airfare  on 
British  Airways  between 
London  and  57  North 
American  gateways  begin 
at  about  $1,400.  (You  may  of 
course,  upgrade  yourself  to 
Club  Class  or  First  Class  by 
paying  the  difference.) 

For  details  contact  your 
travel  agent  or  Cunard. 

Rates  per  person,  double  occupancy, 
dependent  on  availability  and  depar- 
ture date.  Free  BA  economy  ticket 
based  on  rates  as  of  10/10/86,  length- 
of-stay  restrictions  apply.  Cunard 
reserves  right  to  cancel  Concorde  or 
change  rate  without  notice.  QE2  regis- 
tered in  Great  Britain      c  1988  cunard 


Queen  Elizabeth  2  ■  Sacafiord  ■  Vistafjord 
Sea  Goddess  I  •  Sea  Goddess  II 
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Cunard,  Box  999,  Farmingdale, 
NY  11737. 

Rush  me,  free,  your  deluxe  bro- 
chure, QE2  Transatlantic  (Q1034). 

Send  me  the  color  videotape, 


available  in  January,  1988,  depict- 
ing shipboard  life  on  QE2.  I 
enclose  a  check  for  $8.95  each, 
payable  to  "Ocean  Services." 
Delivery,  4  to  6  weeks. 
□  VHS  version     D  BETA  version 
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GIORGIO  ARMANI 

815  Madison  Vvenue  New  Y>rk.  New  "fork  10021  (212)988-9191 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


Qqinq  Down  the 
Tubes? 

Maybe  it's  the  aftermath  of  the  Octo- 
ber crash  or  just  the  onset  of  foul 
weather,  but  everybody  I  meet 
these  days  in  New  York  City  is  pre- 
occupied with  tallying  up  the  signs 
of  America's  imminent  decline.  Being  es- 
sentially an  optimist,  1  argued  back  at  one 
i  it  those  Gloomy  Guses  the  other  day. 
GLOOMY  GUS:  "Whenever  skirts  go  up,  a 
nation's  about  to  go  down  the  drain.  Just 
look  at  those  outrageous  new  short-skirt- 
and-pouf  fashions.  If  there  were  a  clearer 
sign  of  decadence  than  these  hideously 
expensive  Marie  Antoinette  clothes  that 
Christian  Lacroix  has  foisted  off  on  the 
bubble-headed  superrich  and  sometime 
society  ladies,  1  don't  know  of  it." 
T.H.:  "It's  only  a  correction.  Haute  cou- 
ture had  gotten  so  boring  with  those  trim, 
tailored,  prim  exercises  in  monochromy." 
I  didn't  tell  him  I  found  it  ironic  that  the 
surge  of  pornography  in  America  should 
not  be  a  sign  of  decadence,  but  getting 
dressed  up  was. 

G.G.:  "What  about  that  tiny  /rises,  copied 
by  van  Gogh  from  some  mediocre  Japanese 
print,  going  for  fifty-four  million  dollars? 
A  sure  sign  of  decline  when  rich  philistines 
bid  up  second-rate  works  of  art." 
T.H.:  "Blather!  As  far  back  as  I  can 
remember,  whenever  a  work  of  art  broke 
the  auction-world  record,  someone  pro- 


claimed that  the  art  'bubble'  had  finally 
burst  and  it  signaled  the  demise  of  Western 
civilization.  Look,  the  /rises  is  a  master- 
work  beyond  price,  created  by  an  artist 
who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  perceived  by 
many  to  have  summed  up  the  human  con- 
dition in  the  modern  world.  Though  I  hate 
the  growing  tendency  to  measure  a  work  of 
art  by  the  dollar  amount  it  could  fetch  at 
auction,  better  fifty  million  for  a  painting 
than  for  some  already  obsolescent  hunk  of 
military  hardware." 

G.G.:  "AIDS  is  a  warning,  a  sign  of  the 
absolute  end.  They're  saying  that  by  1991 
there  could  be  three  million  cases.  This 
plague  is  worse  than  the  Black  Death." 
T.H.:  "Yes,  the  disease  is  more  than  horri- 
ble, both  its  unbelievable  physical  devas- 
tation and  the  unforgivable  social  side 
effects — near-total  ostracization.  But,  fi- 
nally, there  is  enormous  response  from  the 
medical  community;  and,  at  least  within 
the  gay  community,  the  rate  of  new  infec- 
tion is  declining.  The  Black  Death  of  the 
midfourteenth  century,  which  wiped  out 
as  much  as  one-half  of  Europe's  peoples, 
continued  off  and  on  for  almost  two 
hundred  years." 

G.G.:  "The  great  October  crash  is  punish- 
ment for  our  rampant  greed.  Its  effects  will 
certainly  be  comparable  to  1929's." 
T.H.:  "Sure,  it  was  a  shock.  The  reverber- 
ations are  still  rocketing  around.  But  wipe 
out?  A  great  depression?  No.  Certainly 
some  kind  of  recession  is  in  the  wind,  and 
that's  bad  enough.  No  need  to  inflate  it 
into  worldwide  economic  disaster." 
G.G.:  "Here's  one  even  you  will  have  to 
admit  to.  The  overwhelming  numbers  of 


women  and  men  running  to  plastic  sur- 
geons. Doesn't  that  symbolize  a  pervasive 
sense  of  unreality?" 

T.H.:  "Well,  just  because  a  few  idiots  want 
to  be  cut  up  to  look  like  youthful  parodies 
of  something  out  of  a  style  book  does  not 
mean  that  America  is  going  down  the 
tubes — necessarily. " 

G.G.:  "What  about  the  reckless  real- 
estate  overdevelopment  in  New  York? 
Trump's  Television  City,  of  twelve  sky- 
scrapers, including  the  world's  tallest 
building,  which  will  blot  out  the  Upper 
West  Side?" 

T.H.:  "Didn't  someone  say  he  was  think- 
ing of  planting  a  forest  of  redwoods.  .  .for 
his  image?" 

G.G.:  "Insider  trading?" 
T.H.:  "There's  always  been  a  little  hanky- 
panky  on  Wall  Street." 
G.G.:  "What  about  an  incompetent,  even 
senile  president?" 

T.H.:  "Perhaps  Reagan  is,  well,  slowing 
down  a  trifle." 

G.G.:  "Or  the  quality  of  the  presidential 
candidates?" 

T.H.:  "Isn't  it  still  too  early  to  tell?" 
G.G.:  "Escalating  taxes?" 
T.H.:  "Ah." 

G.G.:  "The  disgusting  condition  of  New 
York's  subways?" 
T.H.:  "I  have  to  go." 
G.G.:  "The  Iran-contra  affair?" 
T.H.:  "Uh." 

G.G.:"The  sellout  of  everything  Ameri- 
can to  the  Japanese?" 
T.H.:  "An  urgent  appointment." 
G.G.:  "Another  term  for  Mayor  Koch  '" 
T.H.:  "See  ya  later."  □ 
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THE  MERCEDES-BENZ  S-CLASS: 

FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  LEARNED  FROM  EXPERIENCE 

TO  BUY  ALL  THE  INTEGRITY  THEY  CAN  GET. 


The  most   revealing  test  of  an  exotic  high- 

performance  luxury  sedan  is  not  the  racetrack 

or  the  skidpad  but  day-in, 

(lav-out    reality.    Which   for 

some  disillusioned  owners  can 

end  up  being  all  too  exas- 

peratingly  real. 

Enter  the  Mercedes- 
Benz  S-Class  and  its  antidote 
of  pure,  proven  automotive  integrity. 

You  buy  an  automobile  systematically 
engineered  in  eight  years  of  development  to 
back  its  high  technology  with  high  reliability. 
Which  may  explain  a  record  of  owner  satisfac- 
tion so  satisfying  that  more  Mercedes-Benz 
owners,  by  impartial  survey,  would  buy  again 
than  would  owners  of  any  other  make. 

You  own  an  automobile  engineered  to 
rare  if  not  unique  standards  of  mechanical 
endurance— the  key  to  durability.  A  trait  the 
resale  statistics  reflect:  over  the  years, 
Mercedes-Benz  automobiles  as  a  line  have 
retained  the  highest  percentage  of  original 
value  of  all  cars.  Period. 

You  drive  the  automobile  that  pio- 
neered both  the  Anti-lock  Braking  System 
(ABS)  and  the  Supplemental  Restraint  System 


(SRS),  with  drivers-side  air  bag.  But  has  never 
pioneered  an  onboard  electronic  gizmo.  An 
integrity  of  priorities  that  has 
helped  Mercedes-Benz  earn 
and  keep  its  mantle  of  engi- 
neering leadership. 

You  live  with  an  auto- 
mobile backed  by  a  sales  and 
service  network  arguably  sec- 
ond to  none.  Epitomized  by  Mercedes-Benz 
Roadside  Assistance— the  first  such  program, 
and  still  the  only  one  to  dispatch  not  just  the 
handiest  tow  truck  but  &  factory-trained  tech- 
nician to  your  aid.  Evenings,  weekends  and 
holidays— 365  days  a  year. 

The  S-Class  sedans  for  1988  include 
the  flagship  560  SEL,  the  420SELand  the  new 
300 SEL.  Each  combines  mighty  performance 
with  the  most  civilized  level  of  comfort  on 
wheels.  But  the  greatest  comfort  of  the 
Mercedes-Benz  S-Class  may  ultimately  be  a 
purely  emotional  one:  the  absolute  reassurance 
of  absolute  integrity. 


Engineered  like  no  other  car  in  the  world 


©  1988  Mercedes-Benz  of  N  A,  Inc  ,  Montvale.  N  J 
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James  Ensor  made  art  for  culture's  sins:  Christ's  Entry  Into  Brussels  in  1889,  1888,  recently  bought  by  the  Getty  Museum,  is  Belgium's  loss. 


Ensor'S  Entry 


Into  Malibu 


Christ's  Entry  Into  Brussels  in  1889  is  rou- 
tinely referred  to  as  James  Elisor's  "master- 
piece." That  is  a  backhanded  compliment 
to  the  near-great  career  of  the  Low  Coun- 
try symbolist,  who  never  made  so  much  of 
a  mark  as  with  this  fourteen-foot  epic  por- 
trayal of  a  Christ-artist  figure  in  the  whorl 
of  a  raucous  and  indifferent  society — that 
part  of  Brussels  society  that  Ensor  knew 
best  gone  modernly  amok.  This  master- 
piece was  also  a  classic  case  of  ipax.tr  les 
bourgeois;  the  story  is  that  a  Liechtenstein 
foundation,  which  owned  this  work,  as 
well  as  previous  owners,  repeatedly  ottered 
it  to  the  Belgian  state,  only  to  be  spurned 
time  and  again  by  this  rietdom  of  consum- 
mate bourgeoisie.  The  Bruxellois'  short- 
sighted loss  is  the  gain  of  the  J.  Paul  Getty 
Museum,  which  announced  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  painting  last  tall.  This  is  a  wel- 
come coup  tor  the  museum,  which  has 
been  stung  by  bush-league  scandals  in  the 
recent  past.  More  kudos  go  to  the  Getty  tor 
removing  from  exhibition  the  head  of 
Achilles  and  the  archaic  Attic  grave  relief, 
two  of  the  phonies  that  litter  their  C.  reek 
and  Roman  department.  No  doubt  the 
Kouros  will  be  next.  — R.K. 


BEST  OF  THE  WORST 


WORST  ART  ATTACK 

Duck  and  cover:  the  pendulum  of  style  is 
swinging  alarmingly  to  the  abstract.  Malevich? 
Pollock?  Lewitt?  Metaphysical!  Cosmogonic! 
Abstraction  can  be  beautiful,  sublime,  etc.  But, 
tsk  tsk.  all  these  sterile  acres  of  freshly  furrowed 
grids  and  squares  .  .  .  Only  months  old,  the 
new  abstraction  already  occupies  some  of  the 
best  spaces  in  SoHo,  thus  revealing  itself  to  be 
the  most  vacuous  new  idea  in  art  since  paint-by- 
numbers  kits. 


Frailevs  Elusiveness 
Principle 

"I  think  the  world  is  very  real,"  Stephen 
Frailev  says,  "but  its  reality  becomes  elu- 
sive when  there  are  proportionally  more 
representations  than  reality."  Frailey's 
own  cool,  eccentric,  sometimes  wry 
images,  which  consist  of  bits  and  pieces  of 
rephotographed  pop  culture,  live  up  to 
that  creed  of  ambiguity. 

In  the  early  eighties  Frailey  put  together 
such  combinations  as  the  photograph  of  an 
actual  melting  Popsicle  stuck  next  to  a 
photographed  commercial  illustration  of 
two  sticky-sweet  children.  This  year  the 
objects  have  vanished;  in  Frailey's  current 
work,  excerpts  from  black-and-white  pho- 
tographs ot  human  figures  are  mixed  with 
fields  ot  color  photographs  and  shadow 
images.  Although  the  artist  is  conversant 
with  the  fashionable  aesthetic  theories  of 
Jacques  Derrida  and  Roland  Barthes  and 
-hares  the  art  world's  current  preoccupa- 
tion with  "codes  of  representation,"  Frai- 
ley doesn't  intend  to  illustrate  philosophi- 
cal positions  in  his  work;  he  does  aim  to 
"mirror,  emphasize,  or  subvert"  the  rheto- 
ric i  'i  images  and  believes  that  "how  some- 
thing is  represented  is  often  more  interest- 
ing than  the  thing  itself." 
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LA    PRAIRIE,    SWITZERLAND 

SKIN  CAVIAR  is  an  intensive  skincare  treatment  in 

a  totally  new  encapsulated  form.  This  new  technique 

of  encapsulation  allows  unique  combinations  of 

ingredients  in  a  high-powered  concentration. 

It  is  just  this  intensive  concentration  of  vitamins, 

humectants,  emollients  and  plant  naturals  that  gives 

the  skin  the  look  and  feel  of  a  more  perfect 

texture . . .  a  firmer,  brighter  tone. 

Learn  exactly  how  this  concentrated  new  form  of 

skincare  can  work  for  you.  And,  while  at  the  La  Prairie 

counter  receive  a  valuable  complimentary  sample 

of  still  another  La  Prairie  treatment  product. 

La  Prairie,  the  cellular  skincare  system  developed  at 

Clinic  La  Prairie,  Montreux,  Switzerland. 


Call  1-800-345-3454 


©La  Prairie,  Inc.  1987. 
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Stephen  Frailey  makes  photographs  about  the  contemporary  shadow  play  of  reality  and  representation.  Above:  Untitled,  1986. 


His  newest  work,  nut  yet  exhibited  any- 
where hut  on  the  walls  of  his  New  York 
studio,  is  a  series  of  ten  related  twenty-by- 
twenty-four-inch  Polaroid  photographs 
cropped  to  twenty  by  twenty  inches.  A 
movie-watching  couple  in  one  photo- 
graph comes  from  a  fifties  magazine  essay; 
a  slide  screen,  from  an  ad  tor  home  movies; 
a  woman's  face,  from  an  album  of  romantic 
schlock;  a  shadow  image,  from  the  pho- 
tographer's pen.  Appropriation  strikes 
Frailey  as  natural  to  the  medium:  "A  pho- 
tograph is  a  collage,  a  selection  from  an 
accumulation  of  objects  and  things  and 
people.  1  don't  feel  I'm  doing  anything  dif- 
ferent," he  says. 

Frailey's  commercial  work,  for  the  edi- 
torial pages  of  Esquire,  Mademoiselle,  and 


other  magazines,  is  extremely  close  to  his 
personal  photographs  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances the  same.  Photographers,  like 
painters,  have  traditionally  insulated  their 
private  work  from  the  necessary  vulgarity 
of  making  a  living,  but  Frailey  represents  a 
new  breed  at  a  time  when  upscale  ads  and 
illustration  pick  up  art  trends  fast.  (His 
aesthetic  has  apparently  influenced  adver- 
tising photography  already,  as  in  the 
recent  Dior  ads  that  played  "real"  contem- 
porary models  against  Dior  photographs 
from  years  ago.)  He  says,  "1  don't  think  a 
museum  or  gallery  is  intrinsically  better 
than  a  monthly  magazine,"  and  he  likes 
both  the  large  reading  audience  and  the 
notion  that  images  that  first  appeared  in 
magazines  have  been  recontextualized  and 


given  new  meanings.  It's  an  ironic  twist: 
popular  icons,  recast  as  art,  become  popu- 
lar once  more,  as  magazines  reappropriate 
appropriated  images. 

— Vicki  Goldberg 


Dia  Medici 

The  Dia  Art  Foundation  started  up  in 
1974,  almost  collapsed  a  decade  later,  and 
then  last  fall  rose  from  what  surely  seemed 
like  ashes,  with  an  inaugural  show  at  its 
impressive  new  flagship  space  at  548  West 
Twenty-second  Street  in  New  York  City. 
Still  up  in  the  massive  four-floor,  36,000- 
square-foot  space,  the  show  consists  of 
three  immaculatelv  laid  out,  almost  mani- 
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cured  installations  of  works  by  the(  ierman 
artists  |oseph  Beuys,   Imi  Knoebel,  and 
Blinky  Palenno. 
1  avishh,  fed  and  cared  tor  in  the  seven 

no  by  the  uiKiMulituin.il  munificence  of 
Philippa  de  Menil  and  her  Schlumberger 
oil  fortune,  the  Dia  once  provided  artistic 

p.uron. mo  on  a  scale  seldom  seen  sin<  e  the 
late  Renaissance.  Walter  IV  Maria's  The 
I  jghmmg  Field,  a  grid  of  steel  polos  set  up 
on  more  than  a  square  kilometer  of  New 
Mexico  desert  plain;  La  Monte  Young's 
extravagant  DreamHouse,  which,  with  its 
insistent  documentation  of  each  and  every 
lite  movement  within  its  walls,  was  the 
ultimate  in  artistic  selt  reference;  and  the 
purchase  ot  an  extinct  Arizona  volcano  to 
be  artistically  manipulated  K  lames  Tur- 
rell:  these  were  onh  the  most  famous  of  the 
works  supported  by  the  Dia  in  its  heyday, 
which  came  to  an  end  with  the  oil-price 
collapse  of  the  mid-1980s. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  Dia  has 
survived  its  bitter-harvest  days  ot  risi  al  en 
sis  and  litigation.  Vigorously  streamlined, 
partially  democratized,  and  more  rational- 
ly managed  (it  now  has  a  hoard  ot  directors 
and  an  international  advisory  commit- 
tee), the  new  Dia  is  a  trimmer,  healthier 
version  of  the  old.  The  Dia  (the  Greek  dia 


means  "through")  continues  to  be  a  rare 
bird  in  the  art-world  jungle.  It  has  amassed 

C)0C  works  in  its  permanent  voile  tion,  vet 
it  has  nevei  meant  to  Iv  another  MOMA 


or  Whitney  01  an  "alternative"  venue  like 
New  Vuk's  Museum  of  Contemporary 
Art.  Instead,  the  Dia  devotes  itself  to 
funding  extraordinarily  ambitious  works  ot 


The  Dia  is  newly  open  for  business,  in  a  four-floor,  36,000-square-foot  space.  Knoebel's  Ghent  Room,  1980. 
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ms  of 
-  free- 
ill  its  fine  inten- 
tions, tl  earsagood- 
ly  number  i  >1  biases  and  par- 
adoxes on  t.s  sleeve.  It 
tends  to  put  its  resources  at 
the  sei  vice  of  the  most  rare- 
fied late  modernism  and  to 
reject  vast  swaths  of  the 
most  vigorous  contempo- 
rary art  making — for  exam- 
ple,  photogtaphy  and 
paintings  with  figures  or 
objects  in  them.  Howevet, 
in  a  city  overfed  on  com- 
mercial galleries  and  statv- 
ing  for  so-called  alternative 
spaces,  the  Dia  has  man- 
aged to  keep  alive  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  something 
completely  different. 

— John  C.  Welchman    Invisible,  1986,  by 


Arturo  Cuenca,  at  the  Lieberman  &  Saul  Gallery  (New  York  City) 


The  Cubans 


Are  Here 


Much  as  the  phrase  may  initially  conjure 
up  dim  images  of  political  postets,  contem- 
porary Cuban  art  is  actually  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  and  remarkable  movements 
in  this  hemisphere.  The  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  artists  in  the  new  genera- 
tion that  has  emetged  in  revolutionary 
Cuba  in  the  last  five  yeats  have  become 


extremely  well  versed  in  the  international 
contemporary-art  scene  and  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  rethinking  the  terms 
by  which  to  address  theit  mosaic  culture  oi 
Spanish,  African,  religious,  and  socialist 
influences.  The  sloganeering  imagery  that 
prevailed  in  Cuban  art  in  the  last  decade 
has  given  way  to  a  wave  of  new  art  that  is  at 
the  same  time  highly  petsonal  and  strongly 
imbued  with  the  specific  and  multiple  cul- 
tural flavors  of  Cuba  today.  Two  shows  in 
New  Yotk  this  month  present  a  splendid 


3/; 


inttoduction   to  recent 
Cuban   aft.    "Signs  of 
Transition:  80's  Art  from 
Cuba"    (until    February 
28),   at  the  Museum  of 
Contemporary   Hispanic 
Arr  (584  Broadway),  fea- 
tures a  broad  selection  of 
tecent  painting,   mixed- 
media  works,   and  pho- 
tography  by   seventeen 
young  Cuban  artists,  no- 
-  tably  Ruben  Torres  Llor- 
g  ca,  Jose  Bedia  Valdes, 
3  ConsueloCastaneda,  and 
i  Juan  Francisco  Elso  Pa- 
I  dilla.    Also  shown   at 
E  MOCHA  during  the  ex- 
=  hibition  will  be  a  docu- 
1  mentary  on  the  Cuban  aft 
*  renaissance,    entitled 

z 

i  Havana  Postmodern:  The 
|  New  Cuban  Art.   Mean- 
while,  one  of  the  most 
gifted     Cubans,    Aftuio 
Cuenca,  will  be  having  a  one-man  show  at 
Lieberman  ck  Saul  Gallery.  — R.K. 


Wright  Stuff 

Best  known  for  the  dramatic  cantilevers  of 
Fallingvvatet  and  the  dynamic  spiral  of  the 
Guggenheim  Museum,  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  has  tor  seventy  years  been  regarded 
as  the  genius  of  modern  American  archi- 
tectute.  He  is  much  less  well  known  for  his 
decorative  designs,  ro  which  he  applied  his 


Vito  Acconci  did  adultery,  of  course.  Judy  Ri  .a  cautioned  against  bearing  false  witness.  Jane  Dickson  imagined  "Thou  shall  not  steal"  in  the  plotting  stage.  The 
Ten  Commandments,  a  set  of  ten  lithographs, each  by  a  different  artist:  a  brilliant  marriage  of  artistic  and  divine  inspiration.  (Art  Issue  Editions,  Inc.;  212-228-6377.) 
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red,    i 


ast  as 
I 
.  i  re , 
•ven  a  shir- 
I  ( ess  to  "go 
with"  his  prai;  ie-style  Mar- 
tin hou  fTalo,  1904). 
It  would  m  Ice  sense  that 
Wright's  organic  philoso- 
phy of  architecture  should 
extend  to  his  interiors,  and 
much  of  the  furniture  was 
either  huilt-in  or  custom- 
designed.  As  a  result,  indi- 
vidual pieces  have  been 
unavailable  or,  when  they 
did  come  on  the  market,  they  have  been 
extremely  expensive. 

No  longer.  In  the  last  two  years  the 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  Foundation — owner 
and  custodian  of  the  master's  archives — 
has  entered  into  licensing  agreements  with 
different  firms  tor  the  manufacture  and 
marketing  of  authenticated  Wright  repro- 


BEST  OF  THE  WORST 


This  Allen  table  and  Robie  chairs  will  make  your  dining  room  look  all  Wright. 


MOST  PERFIDIOUS  ACT  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  TERRORISM 

When  the  Transamerica  Corporation  reared  its 
ludicrous  pyramidal  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1972,  all  we  could  do  was  feel  just  a  little 
twinge  of  compassion  for  all  those  nice  folks  in 
S.F.  who  used  to  have  a  decent  skyline.  Oh  yes, 
and  relief.  After  all,  the  rest  of  us  didn't  have  to 
live  with  it,  right?  Wrong.  Now,  through  the 
magic  of  television  advertising,  Transamerica  is 
committing  periodic  acts  of  architectural  as- 
sault by  transplanting  the  jug-eared  monster 
into  New  York,  Atlanta,  Dallas— even  Wisconsin 
farmland!— their  clever  way,  we  suppose,  f  tell- 
ing us  they're  everywhere.  If  we  promise  we  get 
the  point,  Transamerica,  will  you  stop? 


ductions.  (Cassina — distributed  in  Amer- 
ica by  Atelier  International — tor  furni- 
ture; Schumacher  for  fabrics,  wall  cover- 
ings, and  rugs;  Tiffany  6k  Co.  for  china, 
crystal,  and  silver;  Oakbrook  Esser  Studios 
for  stained-glass  windows. ) 

The  five  chairs  and  two  tables  currently 
offered  by  Cassina  range  from  the  high- 
back,  rectilinear  Robie  chair  of  1908  to 
the  low-back,  planar  Taliesin  chair  of 
1949.  Tiffany  &.  Co.  is  reproducing  two 
designs  Wright  himself  originally  pro- 
duced for  the  Imperial  Hotel:  a  seven- 
piece  ^eramic  dinner  service  whose  over- 
lapping circles  reflected  the  hotel's  interi- 
or architecture,  and  a  three-piece  sterling- 
silver  coffee  service  based  on  Wright's 
favorite  hexagonal  pattern.  Also  based  on 
the  hexagon  are  Tiffany's  sterling  salt  and 
pepper  shakers,  large  and  small  silver  soup 
tureens,  and  full  lead-crystal  candlesticks. 
This  windfall  of  Wrightiana  will  have  the 
very  pleasant  effect  of  bringing  an  archi- 
tectural legend  much  closer  to  home. 

— Sandy  Heck 


Ludic  Genius 


"Sin,  "  Oscar  Wilde's  mother  wrote  to  him 
when  he  was  twenty-one,  "is  respectable 
and  highly  poetical.  Shame  is  not."  A  lov- 
ing son,  Wilde  acted  as  if  his  mother  were 

Sterling-silver  coffee  service  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
as  reproduced  by  Tiffany. 


correct.    He  flouted  con- 
vention and  flirted  with 
blackmailers.  He  was  also 
;  brilliant,    learned,   funnv, 
Sand  brave. 

i      Wilde,   the  iconoclast 
land  dandified  outlaw,  is  a 
I  familiar     figure — even     if 
1 1,700  American  seven- 
i teen-year-olds  confused 
^him  with  Thomas  Hardy 
zon  a  test  in  1986,  an  error 
| comparable  to  mixing  up 
§  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Se- 
bastian. Wilde,  the  decent 
man,   is  less  well  known. 
Richard  Ellmann's  great  biography  Oscar 
Wilde  (Knopf)  renews  his  story  and  re- 
claims his  generous  powers. 

Wilde  was  born  into  a  vivid  family  in 
Dublin  in  1854.  His  mother  had  discarded 
the  name  of  Jane  in  favor  of  Speranza  Fran- 
cesca.  She  was  a  poet,  translator,  and  fer- 
vent Irish  nationalist.  His  father  was  a 
famous  doctor,  archaeologist,  and  collec- 
tor of  Irish  folklore.  Before  marrying  Spe- 
ran:a,  he  had  three  illegitimate  children, 
whom  he  treated  lovingly. 

Grandlv,  imaginatively,  Wilde  added 
to  this  heritage.  In  England,  at  Oxford,  he 
was  the  bad  boy  who  won  the  big  academic 
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prizes.  In  1881,  the  university  would  refuse 
to  accept  a  gift  copy  of  his  first  book.  A 
poem  about  a  young  man  ravishing  a  statue 
of  Athena  was  too  "evil."  On  the  strength 
of  his  personality  and  style,  conversation, 
and  advocacy  of  the  aesthetic,  Wilde  went 
down  to  London  and  became  a  celebrity. 

Unlike  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  Wilde's 
celebntv  was  seasoned  with  scandal.  Peo- 
ple liked  to  dislike  him.  Richard  Ellmann 
writes  of  his  American  tour:  "Wilde's  atti- 
tude of  connoisseurship  towards  life  and 
the  aromatic  manner  of  his  expression 
.  .  .  prevented  his  slipping  easily  into 
American  hearts."  Certainly,  he  could  be 
precious,  condescending,  and  deliriously 
narcissistic.  His  wife,  Constance,  treated 
him  more  compassionately  than  he  treated 
her.  However,  Wilde  was  a  scapegoat  for 
philistines  who  feared  the  subversive  ele- 
gance of  art  and  for  puritans  who  feared  the 
elegant  subversion  of  heterosexuality. 

Wilde's  greatest  celebrity,  and  scandal, 
was  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  1891,  he  both  published  the 
book  version  of  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray, 
about  the  limits  of  aestheticism,  and  met 
Lord  Alfred  Douglas,  or  "Bosie,"  a  beauti- 
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tul,  neurotic  brat.  Wilde's  tirst  consum-  | 
mated  homosexual  experience  had  proba- 
bly occurred  in  1886,  two  years  after  his 
man-iage,  one  year  after  homosexual  be- 
havior between  men  had  been  declared 
criminal.  Bosie  pushed  the  criminal  into 
the  genuinely  decadent.  In  1895,  the  year 
of  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  Wilde 
provoked  and  suffered  through  a  series  of 
trials  initiated  by  Bosie's  crary  father,  the 
marquess  of  Queensberrv.  Thev  were  to 
end  in  Wilde's  two-year  prison  term  for 
"indecent  acts."  His  plays  were  closed. 
Friends  and  followers  abandoned  him.  His 
mother  died  while  he  was  jailed.  His  sons' 
surname  was  changed. 

In  1900,  in  exile  and  in  shambles, 
Wilde  died  ot  meningitis,  which,  Ellmann 
believes,  began  with  the  syphilis  he  had 
contracted  in  1878.  The  mercury  treat- 
ments for  the  disease  blackened  the  teeth 
ot  the  man  who  had  designed  an  all-white 
living  room.  The  ruin  of  his  body  was  an 
obvious  symbol  for  the  wreckage  of  his  life. 
Yet,  before  his  death,  he  could  still  play. 
He  fantasized  that  he  and  a  friend  were  in 
luscious  porphyry  tombs.  As  they  heard 
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WORST  STAGE  PRESENCES 

Stephen  Sondheim  does  not  copy  other 
people's  styles  anymore,  as  he  did  so  brilliantly 
in  Follies.  He  has  found  his  own:  talky  and  tune- 
less. By  all  means,  shun  Into  the  Woods,  his 
deplorable  latest. 

Georg  Solti  has  reached  seventy-five,  an  age 
at  which  any  living  maestro  is  acknowledged  as 
a  genius.  Some  genius.  He's  a  drill  sergeant  with 
a  baton. 

Eva  Marion .  endowed  with  a  soprano  voice  of 
impressive  brightness  and  power,  would  rather 
scream  than  sing;  a  four-aspirin  diva. 
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We  deal  in  historic  letters  and  docu- 
ments signed  by  the  most  famous  and 
influential  people  who  ever  lived.  World 
Leaders,  Scientists,  Artists,  Musicians, 
and  many  other  categories  are  repre- 
sented in  our  latest  offering.  Hang  an 
original  piece  of  history  on  your  wall. 

Send  $2  for  our  catalogue  today 
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individuals  or  areas  of  interest 
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the  trumpet  of  the  Last  Judgment,  Wilde 
would  whisper,  ".  .  .  let  us  pretend  we  do 
not  hear  it." 

Richard  Ellmann,  who  was  the  world's 
best  scholar  of  modern  Irish  literature, 
completed  Oscar  Wilde  shortly  before  he 
died,  last  May.  He  grasps  the  architectural 
patterns  and  dense  details  of  Wilde's  life 
and  career.  Too  judicious  to  worship  false 
gods  or  bad  poems,  Ellmann  is  wise  enough 
to  respect  Wilde's  sympathies,  his  delight 
in  paradox  and  contradictions,  his  ludic 
genius,  and  to  mourn  the  shameful,  ludi- 
crous cruelties  the  man  endured. 

— Catharine  R.  Stimf)son 


Words  to  Move  YoiT 

Stanley  Elkin  walked  three-legged  onto 
the  stage.  He  tossed  his  cane  on  the  floor, 
sat  down,  and  began  to  read:  "She  was  tall 
and  elegant,  and  looked  in  her  suedes  and 
knits,  in  all  her  wool  autumnals  and  grad- 
uated rusts  and  yellows,  like  camou- 
flage. ..."  He  read  "Notes  Toward  a 
Eulogv  for  Joan  Cohen,"  from  his  latest 
novel,  The  Rabbi  of  Lud.  He  was  not  cen- 
ter-stage as  at  some  readings.  He  was  stage- 
left,  the  only  accompaniment  to  a  dance. 
Elkin  was  commissioned  bv  Ross  Win- 
ter, artistic  and  executive  director  ot  Mid- 
America  Dance  Company,  to  write  a 
chapter  specifically  tor  Winter's  dance 
company.  Winter  had  long  thought  about 
choreographing  a  dance  to  words.  He 
turned  to  Elkin  after  admiring  The  \iagic 


Kingdom.  They  didn't  know  each  other. 
Elkin,  a  professor  of  modern  literature, 
teaches  writing  at  Washington  Universi- 
ty, in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  won  the 
1983  National  Book  Critics  Circle  award 
for  George  Mills,  one  of  his  dozen  books. 
Winter  came  to  the  Midwest  from  his 
native  Australia  via  Great  Britain,  where 
his  dance  work  included  a  production  at 
the  Edinburgh  Festival.  Elkin  accepted  the 
commission  for  the  same  reason  Jean  Coc- 
teau  never  turned  down  a  commission:  he 
felt  that  stretching  would  be  good  for  him 
as  an  artist. 

"Notes  Toward  a  Eulogy  for  Joan  Co- 
hen" stretches  both  writer-reader  and  cho- 
reographer. Elkin's  voice,  swaying  in 
swags  of  Yiddish,  pulls  the  audience 
toward  the  story  of  a  rabbi  burying  a  wom- 
an with  whom  he  has  had  a  memorable 
sexual  encounter.  But  the  force  of  Win- 
ter's dance,  performed  often  behind  a 
scrim  as  distancing  as  a  mourning  veil, 
pulls  the  audience  back  to  the  dancers. 
Winter  says  the  seven-member  company 
worked  with  him  to  mount  movements 
onto  "slabs  of  paragraphs. " 

"I  like  what  Ross  did  with  my  words," 
says  Elkin.  "It  is  patently  absurd  for  some- 
one as  crippled  as  I  [by  multiple  sclerosis] 
to  undertake  something  as  kinetic  as  the 
construction  of  a  ballet,  and  I  so  much 
admire  and  envy  what  the  dancers  do, 
what  I  can't  do." 

Critics  have  been  impressed  and  moved 
by  the  witty,  bittersweet  word-dance:  the 
dance  informs  the  word;  the  word  aug- 
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MIRROR:  Important 
George  III  carved 
and  giltwood  mirror 
in  the  Rococo  man- 
ner, circa  1760. 


COMMODE:  18th 
Century  Dutch  inlaid 
satinwood  com- 
mode with  inset  lac- 
quered panels,  circa 
1790. 


CHAIR:  Queen  Anne 
walnut  wing  chair 
upholstered  in  18th 
Century  needle- 
point, circa  1720. 


VASES:  Pair  of 
Chinese  export  poi- 
celain  vases  in  the 
form  of  elephants, 
circa  1865. 
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Address 

CiiylSrare 
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Suzannt 

•/?.  Parrott&  Assoc. 

.  4008  Barn 

'ttDr.Suitt 

'106.  Ralebgh.  NC 27609.  (919)  782-1610 
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ments  the  integrity  of  movement,  making 
the  whole  greater  than  its  already  unified 
parts.  "I  think  both  Stanley  and  I  are  still  a 
little  surprised  by  the  success  of  our  collab- 
oration," says  Winter. 

The  Elkin-Winter  dance  will  be  per- 
formed again,  in  Springfield.  Missouri,  on 
June  1 1 ,  at  the  Landers  Theatre. 

— Martha  Baker 
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WORST  TV  COMMENTATOR:  ROGER  ROSENBLATT 
Twas  a  dark  and  balmy  night.  Seven  bells  had 
sounded  over  the  silent  deck  as  we  crossed  the 
channel  of  PBS  and  sighted  the  MacNeil  Lehrer 
NewsHour  in  the  distance.  Time  passed.  Sud- 
denly the  scullery  boy,  a  mere  lad  of  twelve, 
leaped  from  the  coil  of  halyard  rope  on  which 
he'd  been  quietly  reclining  and  pressed  himself 
against  the  rail.  "Look,  over  there!''  he  yelped.  I 
looked  up  from  the  reverie  of  my  meerschaum  to 
gaze  at  what  had  struck  him  so.  It  was  only 
Rosenblatt,  off  the  port  bow  as  usual,  blatting 


I I 


his  geyser  spurts  of  murky  homiletic  vapors  into 
the  evening  air  with  depressing  regularity.  I 
fished  out  my  pocket  watch.  Yes.  it  was  that  time 
of  the  evening.  The  scullery  boy  suddenly  shud- 
dered and  looked  away.  Annoyed  a  bit  at  having 
my  evening's  smoke  disturbed,  I  addressed  him 
with  a  smirky  smile:  "What's  the  matter,  boy, 
haven't  you  experienced  old  Rosenblatt  be- 
fore?" He  turned  to  look  at  me,  and  it  was  then  I 
saw  his  cherubic  features  jelled  in  a  chilling 
aspic  of  perplexity  and  confusion.  He  put  his 
hands  to  his  ears,  but  that  didn't  seem  to  help 
much,  I  suddenly  felt  a  pang  of  remorse.  After  all, 
the  lad  was  new  on  board;  I'd  been  too  hard  with 
him.  I  reached  over  to  press  a  comforting  arm 
around  his  shoulder  as  the  sound  of  Rosenblatt 
continued  to  spume  hideously  over  the  waves. 
"Don't  let  it  worry  you,  boy.  He  only  blows  for  a 
few  minutes  about  this  time  of  night.  It  won't  be 
long  before  the  news  summary  comes  on.  Now, 
in  the  meantime,  why  don't  you  go  and  find  a  few 
potatoes  that  need  peeling."  —  R.K. 
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Jean-Francois  Raffaelli  (French,  1850-1924).  Place  d'Estienne 
d'Orves  Seen  from  Rue  Magador.  Signed  l.r.:  J.F.  Raffaelli. 
Oil  on  canvas,  32  x  253/s  inches  (81.3  x  64.5  cm). 

PROVENANCE:  Daniel  H.  Farr  Company,  New  York. 
Howard  Young  Galleries,  New  York. 
John  Levy  Galleries,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Collection  Mrs.  B.  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  Sewickley  Heights,  Pennsylvania. 


Daniel  B.  Grossman  Gallery 

1100  Madison  Avenue 
(Between  82nd  and  83rd  Streets) 
New  York,  New  York  10028 
212-861-9285 


Featured  painting  on  view  at 

Daniel  B.  Grossman  Gallery 

at  Place  des  Antiquaires 

125  East  57th  St 
New  York,  New  York  10022 
212-861-9285 
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RICHARD4-WQRTHI  N*G  a  LL5  RH  S 
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The  Chosen  Messengers 

Created  by  Nina  Lindsay-Brady 


TheSheepBighorn 

Docile,  Gentle,  Pure 

Cast  in  Solid  Bronze, 
one  of  twelve  exquisite 
animal  sculptures  created 
for  the  Collector. 

May  be  purchased  as  a  set 
of  12  or  individually. 
Photos  on  request. 


Please  call  toll-free  1-800-942-1400. 
in  CA  call  (619)  323-9368 

555  S.  Palm  Canyon  Dr. 

Suite  110-A-312 

Palm  Springs.  CA  92264-7420 
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Streisand  Saves  It 

In  the  new  courtroom  talkathon  Nuts, 
Barhra  Streisand  throws  us  a  life  preserver 
she  brings  such  ferocity  to  her  role  as  a 
hooker  accused  o(  manslaughter  that  she 
transforms  the  film's  scabrous,  delinquent 
dramaturgy  into  something  resembling 
real  life.  As  Claudia  Draper,  fighting  for 
her  right  to  be  declared  competent  to 
stand  trial,  she  stares  down  the  script's 
inadequacies  and  burns  them  to  a  cinder. 

Streisand's  acting  has  often  been  star- 
tling. In  Ycntl.  her  character's  yearnings 
were  so  consuming  that  the  screen  seemed 
to  tremble.  In  films  like  L'p  the  Sandbox 
and  The  Way  We  Were,  she  had  the  emo- 
tional fullness  of  a  sane,  complicated 
woman.  You  felt  as  if  you  were  looking  at 
someone  whose  life  would  continue  after 
the  movit  was  over;  she  was  part  of  the 
continuum  of  real,  lived-in  experience. 
She  brought  more  warmth  and  presence  to 
her  role  than  we  were  accustomed  to  from 
most  actresses  of  her  generation. 

Audiences  are  alive  to  Streisand's 
verve.  In  Nuts,  she  draws  on  a  deeper, 
more  mellifluous  complex  ot  emotions 
than  ever  before,  and  the  effect  is  bracing. 
You  begin  to  think  less  about  the  movie 
and  more  and  more  about  what  Streisand 
could  achieve  if  she  took  on  a  part  that 
drew  on  everything  she  has  to  offer. 

That  goes  for  a  few  others  in  the  cast  as 
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WORST  AIRLINE  TO  A  WONDERFUL 
DESTINATION:  AIR  INDIA 

If  you  fly  Air  India,  you  may  be  safer  than  you 
were  ten  years  ago,  when  the  airline  was  rated 
among  the  ten  most  dangerous  carriers  in  the 
world.  But  it  is  often  dirty  and  can't  be  reached 
on  the  phone.  Ignore  them,  too— there  are  myri- 
ad other  ways  to  fly  to  India. 
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The  Standard  Bearer 


The  Standard  Bearer  is  a  romantic  mezzotint  engraving  by  Prince  Rupert  of  the 
Rhine  (1619-82),  who  was  popularly  credited  widi  the  invention  of  this  medium.  It  is 
one  of  300  Old  Master  Prints  from  the  Collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Blum  which  \\  ill  be 
sold  at  Sothebv's  on  February  27. 

In  die  history  of  Old  Master  print  collecting,  die  late  1920's  and  early  1930's 
stand  as  one  of  the  golden  ages  of  great  sales,  and  few  collections  are  as  rich  in  works 
acquired  during  this  period  as  that  assembled  by  Dr.  Blum. 

For  more  information,  please  call  the  Print  Department  at  (212)  606-7117 
Sofhebv's  1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10021. 


Auction  estimate:  §30,000-50,000. 


SOTHEBY'S 


>*s.  Inc.  : 

[anon,  principal  auctioneer.  I  £24728 
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1ESS? 

II  you  are  planning  to  move, 
please  let  us  know  at  least  eight 
weeks  before  changing  your  ad- 
dress by  calling  Toll  Free  800/247- 
5470.  State  of  Iowa  residents  call 
800/532-1272. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 
Attach  address  label  from  a  recent 
issue,  or  print  your  name  and  ad- 
dress   exactly    as    shown    on    the 
label. 

Name  


Address 

City  

State  _ 


Zip 


YOUR  MEW  ADDRESS 

name  


Address 

City  

State  


Zip. 


Mail  this  form  to: 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 

D  YES! 

Please  enter  my  sub- 
scription to  Connoisseur. 
One  year  for  only 
$19.95. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 

□  Please  bill  me 


Initial  here 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publish- 
er's Acceptance. 

Name 


please  print 


Address 


City  . 
State 


Zip 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to 
1 2  weeks.  Look  for  itl 

Connoisseur.  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maga- 
zines. A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 

(Above  price  applies  In  U.S.  and  Possessions 
only.  Canadian  price  upon  request.  Payment 
must  accompany  order. ) 
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well.  As  Claudia's  embattled  defense  at- 
torney,  Richard  Dreyfuss,   graying  and 
scrawny,   plays  expertly  off  Streisand's 
force  field.  Eli  Wallach,  as  the  psychiatrist 
who  testifies  at  the  competency  hearings 
that  Claudia  should  be  committed,  has  the 
finicky  smallness  of  a  man  who  feels  his 
i  iwn  inadequacy  in  his  toes  even  as  he  puts 
up  a  dapper  front.  (He  ends  up  cindered. ) 
Nuts,    directed  by 
Martin   Ritt,    was 
adapted  from  a  Tom 
Topor  play  with  one 
of  those   by-now- 
hackneyed  theatrical 
notions:  that  crazi- 
ness  is  a  sometime 
thing,  that  the  peo- 
ple who  do  the  com- 
mitting are  loonier 
than  those  they  com- 
mit.   It's  One  Flew 
Over  the  Cuckoo's 
Nest  Meets   Whose 
Life  Is  It  Anyway?, 
and    normally    I 
wouldn't   believe   a 
word  of  it.  But  Strei- 
sand <St  Co.    don't 
hold  anything  back; 
they  give  so   much 
that  they  create  their 
own      theatrical 
truth.  — Peter  Rainer     Patti  Rocks:  doing  time  in  the  working  class 

Life  on  the  Rocks 

The  recycled  studio  sludge  that  glops  most 
of  our  multiplexes  has  created  an  appetite 
for  small-scale  films  with  a  funky,  true-to- 
life  tang.  In  the  absence  ot  any  enlight- 
ened management  in  Hollvwoodland,  the 


Barbra  wreaks  a  great  performance  in  Nuts 


j<  h  of  salvation  has  fallen  to  the  low-bud- 
get American  independent  movement. 
David  Burton  Morris's  Patti  Rocks,  a  movie 
about  two  Minnesota  buddies  (Chris  Mul- 
key  and  John  Jenkins)  and  the  woman 
(Karen  Landry)  one  of  them  mistakenly 
gets  pregnant,  has  a  heaping  assortment  of 
independent-pic  pluses.  It's  "honest"  and 
raw  and  tender;  it  shows  off  the  bruises  of 
blue-collar  anomie. 

The  film  is  struc- 
tured in  two  parts.  In 
the  first  part,  the  two 
:men  drive  all  night 
|to  visit  the  girlfriend, 
|hashing   out   their 
;  measly  lives  en  route; 
Bin  the  second  part, 
sthey  confront   the 
nwman   in  her  drab 
apartment  and  try  to 
persuade  her  to  have 
an  abortion. 

Patti  Rocks  also  has 
a  heaping  assortment 
5 of  independent-pic- 
gture  minuses — not 
I  enough  to  drive  you 
goff  but   enough   to 
|  make  you  wish  the 
F-film  were  even  bet- 
Qter.  Like  many  low- 
5 budget  realist  works, 
it  overvalues   the 
cruddiness   of  its 
people's  lives  by  rooting  for  revelations  in 
the  drear.  Blue-collar  blues  become  badges 
of  honor.  In  a  way,  this  approach  to  under- 
class gunk  is  as  much  con  as  Hollywood's 
ultrasheen  romanticism,  and  a  lot  less  fun. 
It  accounts  for  the  desperation  in  working- 
class  lives  at  the  expense  of  real  joy.  —P.  R. 
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WORST  COFFEE-TABLE  BOOK:  KENNY  ROGERS:  YOUR  FRIENDS  AND  MINE  (LITTLE.  BROWN.  $40) 


Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  .  .Kenny-snapped 
portraits  of  the  stars  in  his  life.  .  .  Extra  bonus: 
the  incumbent  president,  actually  smiling  .  .  . 
Every  one  of  Kenny's  friends  is  guaranteed  box- 
office  draw ...  Liz  Taylor  on  the  cover ...  La- 
lique  herons  on  the  cover .  .  .  Green  boa  wrap 


on  the  cover .  .  .  Each  Kennygraph  comes  with 
a  chafing  dish  of  Kennytalk  .  .  .  Gives  new 
meaning  to  the  term  "vanity  press" .  .  .  Kenny 
Rogers  is  "one  of  our  important  portrait  pho- 
tographers"; jacket  copy  says  so .  .  .  You  can 
run,  Yousuf  Karsh,  but  you  can't  hide. 
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E  R  F  E  C  T  I  O  N  . 

An  exquisite  pair  of  D  color,  Internally 
Flawless  diamonds  weighing  10.51  carats. 

Subject  to  prior  sale. 


KICHTERS 

4003  Hillsboro  Road  •  Nashville,  Tennessee  37215  •  615/385-0140 

87  West  Paces  Ferry  Road  •  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305  •  404/262-2070 

225  Worth  Avenue  •  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480  •  305/655-0774 

G.  R.  Hansen 

Twain  Ladue  Bank  Building  •  8820  Ladue  Road  •  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63124  •  314  /  727-5202 


i  SHINE! 


ct  your  investment  in  tine  turni- 
with  Antiquax,  the  outstanding, 
!  nailed  furniture  wax  polish. 
Shortly  alter  the  turn  of  the  century 
owner  of  an  exclusive  London 
antique  gallery  developed  Antiquax 
for  use  solely  by  his  aristocratic  cli- 
ents. They  needed  a  paste  wax  polish 
that  would  protect,  feed  and  enhance 
the  irreplaceable  antiques  they  pur- 
chased at  his  establishment.  Xow  this 
same  secret  formula  of  carefully 
blended  fine  waxes  is  available  to 
everyone!  Easv  to  apply,  Antiquax 
gives  wood  a  soft,  mellow  long-lasting 
shine  that  repels  dust  and  will  not 
fingermark.  Join  the  world's  leading 
galleries  and  museums  as  well  as  the 
stateliest  of  homes  bv  using  Antiquax 
to  achieve  the  finest  shine  available  for 
your  furniture.  Our  generous  7.05  oz. 
tin  will  last  a  long,  long  time  and  it's 
just  $8.95  plus  S2.00  for  shipping, 
handling  and  insurance  (total,  S10.95 
each). 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M.  SPECIAL- 
TIES for  $10.95  for  each  tin  of  Antiquax  you  want  ($8.95  +  $2.  for' shipping,  handling  and 
insurance).  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  PRINT  the  name  and  address,  including  the  ZIP  code, 
that  you  want  the  tin(s)  of  Antiquax  sent  to.  Please  be  sure  to  include  the  department  code 
shown  below.  Send  your  payment  and  your  order  information  to: 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNWX028, 
P.O.  Box  2318,  FDR  Station;  New  York,  NY  10150 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  COD.  orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our  receipt  ot  vour  order. 

We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible.  Overseas  orders  will  take  up  to  si*  weeks  bv  Parcel  Post. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  251    W    55  Si    Vi    NY  10019 


Engl  audi  most 
beautiful  Art 


magazine 

lir  $29-95 


FOR 
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Now  you  can  visit,  browse  and  shop  in 

Britain's  tabled  antique  stores  and  auction  rooms 

through  the  pages  of  a  unique  magazine.  The  Antique 

Collector  invites  you  to  take  twelve  monthly  visits  to  Britain. 

homeland  of  antiques. . .  without  ever  stepping  out  of  doors!  Act  now  and  save 

$18.05  from  the  nevvstand  cost. 


Hearst 


\Z>C  J    Please  send  me  one  vear  of  THE  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR  for  only 

1C*  •     S29.95  □  Cheque  enclosed  □  Credit  Card 

Mail  to:  The  Antique  Collector.  Room  1117.  250  West  55th  Street.  New  York. 
NY  10019.  CON02 

Name  (please  print) 

Address 

Zip  code 


-Daytime  telephone. 
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Eiqhth  Floor,  Ladies.- 
Avant-Garde  Art 

Current  conventional  wisdom  holds  that 
the  East  Village  scene  is  over.  Galleries 
have  recently  heen  abandoning  the  East 
Village  in  literal  droves,  or  simply  closing, 
largely  because  rents  have  gone  up  way 
beyond  most  galleries'  means.  Then  there 
are  the  art  shoppes.  which  have  proved  so 
commercially  successful  that  thev  might  as 
well  just  go  to  SoHo  anyway  and  play  in 
the  bigger  league. 

Even  so,  most  former  East  Village  gal- 
leries, even  the  prosperous  ones,  cannot 
afford  to  move  onto  the  Champs-Elysees  of 
downtown,  West  Broadway,  or  its  nearest 
arteries.  Instead,  displaced  dealers  are 
popping  up  en  masse  on  Broadway — or, 
more  exactly,  over  Broadway,  stacked  up 
in  the  industrial  and  office  buildings  that 
line  the  great  Way  downtown.  Occupving 
a  part  of  a  second,  eighth,  or  even  fifteenth 
floor  on  the  hitherto  neglected  strip  has  its 
advantages,  above  all,  low  rent  ($12-$  16 
per  square  foot,  compared  to  $80-$90  for 
ground- floor  space  on  W.  B'way).  Also,  the 
heavy  concentration  oi  galleries  attracts 
that  crucial  things — potential  buvers. 

So,  now  N.Y.C.  has  a  vertical  art  dis- 
trict. In  one  Broadway  building,  a  realtor 
reports,  at  least  twenty  galleries  occupy 
various  floors,  making  it  "possibly  the 
most  densely  gallery-populated  single 
building  in  the  United  States."  Yes,  but 
how  do  you  know  they're  there?  Not  to 
worry,  says  the  realtor,  probably  echoing 
the  confidence  of  dealers  in  the  new  verti- 
cal art  district:  "Collectors,"  as  he  puts  it, 
"are  destination  oriented." 

— Marjorie  Welish 
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WORST  BEST-KNOWN  CHICKEN:  PERDUE 

Frank,  you've  been  working  your  great-tasting- 
chicken  scam  all  too  long.  "Perdue"  tastes 
something  like  the  nice  yellow  tag  strapped  on 
every  one  of  your  pitiful  mass-produced  birds. 
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AN  EXCEPTIONAL  PENDANT  IN    TRANSLUCENT  ENAMEL 


RENE     LALIQUE 


PHOTOGRAPHED  ACTUAL  SIZE 

From  our  collection  of  fine  art  nouveau  jewels  to  be  exhibited  at  the 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  AND  JEWELLERY  FAIR 

AT  THE  DORCHESTER  HOTEL,  LONDON 

29th  January  -  1st  February  1988 


FINK  ANTIQUE  &  MODERN  JEWELLERY 


3-5  Burlington  Gardens,  London  W1X  1LE 
TELEPHONE  01-437  7034  OR  01-434  2700 


I 


Introducing  a  complete 
It  gives  you  the  one  thing  you  alwa^ 

•Advanced  front-wheel  drive  •  Powerful  new  V-6  engine 
•  Electronic  fuel  injection  •  Four-wheel  disc  anti-lock  braking  system*  C-^ 

•  Self-leveling  suspension  •  Crystal  Clear  paint  } 

•Adjustable  front  and  rear  seat  headrests  •  Power  rack-and-pinion  steering 
•  Automatic  temperature  control  air  conditioning 

•  Power  six-way  driver's  seat  •  Mark  Cross  leather  seating 

•  Rear-seat  stereo  headphone  controls 

•  Electronic  instrument  panel  •  Electronic  speed  control 
•  On-board  travel  computer  •  Crystal  Key  owner  care  


•Senie  items  are  optional  or  not  available  on  certain  models    '  See  dealer  for  copy  ol  limited  warranty  Deductible  on  powertram  after  5/50  Restrictions  apply  Crystal  Key  not  available  on  Turbo  model  BUCKLE  UP  FOR  SA 
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LANDAU  MODEL 


3W  Chrysler  New  Yorker 

anted  in  a  luxury  car  Everything. 

NSLER  INTRODUCES  THE  CRYSTAL  KEY  PROGRAM. 

rER  OWNER  CARE  THAN  EVEN  ROLLS  ROYCE  OR  MERCEDES. 

ear/50j000-mile  Basic  Car  Warranty.1"  This  covers  the  entire  car  You  just  take  care  of  normal  mainte- 

ice,  adjustments  and  wear  items,  we  take  care  of  the  rest.  Air  conditioning,  engine,  powertrain, 

sring,  rust,  electrical  components,  fuel  systems,  front  suspension,  engine  cooling  system...the  works. 

ifs,  ands  or  buts.  And  no  deductible  cost  to  you  either 

;ar/70j000-mile  Protection  Plan!  If  you  keep  the  car  over  five  years,  we  still  cover  the  engine  and    • 

A^ertrain.  We  even  protect  outer  body  rust-through  for  7  years/100,000  miles,    i —  £> 

stomer  Hotline.  Provides  a  toll-free  "800"  telephone  number  for  you  to  call       t 

lours  a  day  if  you  have  any  question  on  warranty  or  service.  |  oilier  |  TF/WQ 


Division  Of  Chrysler  M0t(jjLS 


CHRYSLER.  DRIVING  TO  &EJHE  BEST! 


The  British  fashion  landscape,  charitably  put,  is  a  semi-arid  desert  with  the  occasional  flowering  cactus  and  rare  oasis.  Since  the  early  to  mideighties,  when  a  five- 
year  wave  of  sparkling  eccentricity  seemed  suddenly  to  crash  and  evaporate,  the  hope  of  British  fashion  has  rested  on  the  prospects  of  the  Turkish-born  Rifat  Oz- 
bek  and  a  couple  of  other  exceptional  survivors.  With  his  last  collection  (the  first  he  has  shown  outside  his  London  studio),  Ozbek  is  basking  in  the  florid  colors  of 
Mexico,  serving  up  a  dish  richly  laced  with  salsa  picanie.  There  were  silk  raffia  skirts,  a  double-breasted  "mariachi"  jacket  doing  double  time  with  a  bolero  top, 
and  sombrero-size  hats,  all  interspersed  with  sensible  things,  like  cotton  separates  from  the  "0  for  Ozbek"  label,  produced  in  Turkey.  British  fashion's  salvation? 
Well,  a  bit  o'  welcome  fun.  at  least.        — M.  VandeVeire 


The  Smell  of  Chanel 

Chanel  No.  5  may  he  the  only  packaged 
fragrance  mentioned  in  a  pop  song — 
"Devil  with  a  Blue  Dress  On" — as  good  an 
indication  as  any  of  No.  5's  status  as  the 
epitome  of  the  consummately  chic  scent. 
How  it  achieved  its  iconic  reputation  has 
all  to  do  with  Coco  Chanel,  who  helieved 
that  elegance  was  inconceivahle  without  a 

What  kind 
of  e  1  e  g  a  n  c  e  ? 
The  idea  of  a 
"designer  fra- 
grance," all 
too  familiar  today,  prohahly  did  not  exist 
hefore  Chanel.  But  the  woman  who  sin- 
gle-handedly redefined  fashion  shortly  af- 
ter World  War  I,  who  launched  an  aus- 
tere, British-tailoring-inspired  feminine 
elegance  that  came  to  be  known  as  the 
New  Look,  felt  the  need  to  create  an  en- 
tirely new  scent  to  go  with  it.  Chanel  was 
the  one  who  advised,  "Put  perfume  on 
all  the  places  where  you  might  he  kissed." 
Her  kissable  perfume  was  totally  inno- 
vative. Among  other  firsts,  No.  5  brought 
respectability  to  the  creative  use  of  syn- 
thetics in  the  making  of  fragrances.  In  this 
"floral  aldehyde,"   aldehydic   substances 


(synthetic  materials  that  add  notes  of  great 
volatility,  pungency,  and  "burst"  to  the 
top  note  of  an  "accotd")  exuded  a  force 
never  before  known  in  perfumery.  The 
olfactory  mix  of  No.  5  is  a  harmony  of  nat- 
ural Bulgarian  and  French  rose,  jasmine 
from  Grasse,  ylang-ylang — lending  an  ex- 
otic, mysterious  floral  note — as  well  as 
Dutch  jonquil  and  lily  of  the  valley.  These 
are  perfectly  balanced,  headv  but  subtle; 
No.  5  develops  nuances  on  the  skin,  like  so 
many  reminders  that  less  is  indeed  mote, 
as  long  as  it's  a  rich,  sexy  "less." 

The  now-classic  No.  5  packa^inc  was 
apparently  meant  to  evoke  her  debt  to 
masculine  tailoring.  The  straight-sided 
bottle,    with   a   stopper  cut    like   an 
emerald,  and  the  label — plain  white 
paper  with  black  letters — are  text- 
book  examples  of   no-nonsense 
functionality.    And  the  No.    5? 
Simply  the  first  test  sample  of  her 
new  perfume  that  she  liked.  In 
addition  to  rinding  a  place  on 
the  vanity  tables  of  millions  of 
women,   in   1^5^  a  bottle  of 
No.  5  was  put  on  display  at  the 
Museum  ot  Modem  Art. 

—Jill  Resmck 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 
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Not  Rolls  Royce.  Not  Mercedes. 
No  other  luxury  sedan. 

Only  the  all  new  Chrysler  New  \brker 

protects  the  entire  car 

for  5  years  or  5Q000  miles. 

Just  take  care  of  normal  upkeep 

We  cover  the  rest.  No  deductibles. 

No  its,  ands  or  buts. 

With  Chrysler's  new  Crystal  Key  Owner  Care  Program,  for  5  years  or  50,000  miles,* 
all  you  do  is  take  care  of  normal  maintenance,  adjustments  and  wear  items. 
Chrysler  takes  care  of  everything  else.  Engine,  powertrain,  air  conditioning,  steering, 
rust,  suspension,  electrical.  Everything  right  down  to  the  door  handles. 

And  you're  still  protected  on  the  engine  and  powertrain  for  7  years  or  70,000  miles 
and  outer  body  rust-through  for  7  years  or  100,000  miles* 

And  if  you  have  a  question  or  need  assistance,  there's  a  24-hour  toll-free  hotline. 

The  Crystal  Key  Program  starts  with  the  all-new  Chrysler  New  Yorker  Luxury  Elegance. 
Front-wheel  drive.  Fuel-injected  V-6.  Everything.  Completely  protected. 

How  does  the  competition  stack  up?  They  don't. 


BASIC  CAR 

WARRANTY 

covers  entire 

car  except 

normal  upkeep 

MAJOR 

COMPONENTS 

PROTECTION 

DEDUCTIBLE 

YOU  PAY 
FOR  REPAIR 

o(  major 
components 

ENGINE 
PROTECTIONt 

POWER- 
TRAIN 
PROTECTIONt 

OUTER  BODY 

RUST-THROUGH 

PROTECTION 

24-HOUR 

TOLL-FREE 

HOTLINE 

CHRYSLER 

NEW  YORKER 

LANDAU 

5  years/ 
5Q000  miles 

5  years/ 
50000  miles 

None 

7  years/ 
7Q000  miles 

7  years/ 
7Q0OO  miles 

7  years/ 
100000  miles 

Yes 

ROLLS  ROYCE 
CORNICHE 

3yr/ 
unlimited 

3yr/ 
unlimited 

None 

3yr/ 
unlimited 

3yr/ 
unlimited 

3yr/ 
unlimited 

NO 

MERCEDES 
BENZ 

4yr/ 
50,000  miles 

4yr/ 
50.000  miles 

None 

4yr/ 
50000  miles 

4yr/ 
50000  miles 

4yr/ 
50000  miles 

Yes 

CADILLAC 
BROUGHAM 

1  yr/ 

12,000  miles 

5yr/ 
50000  miles 

$100  after 

1  yr/12,000 

miles 

6yr/ 
60000  miles 

6yr/ 
6Q000  miles 

6yr/ 
100000  miles 

No 

LINCOLN 
TOWN  CAR 

1yr/ 

12.000  miles 

6yr/ 
60,000  miles 

$100  after 

1  yr/12,000 

miles 

6yr/ 
60000  miles 

6yr/ 
6Q000  miles 

6yr/ 
10Q000  miles 

Yes 

OLDS 

REGENCY 

BROUGHAM 

1yr/ 
12.000  miles 

3yr/ 
36,000  miles 

$100  after 

1  yr/12,000 

miles 

6yr/ 
60000  miles 

6yr/ 
60,000  miles 

6yr/ 
100000  miles 

No 

BUICK 
ELECTRA 
PARK  AVE. 

1yr/ 
12.000  miles 

3yr/ 
36000  miles 

$100  after 

1  yr/12,000 

miles 

6yr/ 
60000  miles 

6yr/ 
60000  miles 

6yr/ 
10Q000  miles 

No 

See  copies  of  these  limited  warranties  at  their  dealers  Restrictions  apply. 


INTRODUCING  CHRYSLER'S   [* 
CRYSTAL  KEY  PROGRAM        S 


I  Chrysler  [  g/g\^ 

Division  of  Chrysler  Motors  _'.  . 


CHRYSLER.  DRIVING  TO  BE  THE  BEST 


•See  limited  warranty  at  dealer.  Restrictions  apply.  Excludes  Turbo  model.  'Deductibles  may  apply. 
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Frederic  Sacknder  Remington,  "Tfie  Bronco  Buster", 
Roman  bronze  works,  No.  92,  22 ':".  Estimate:  £20,000-£30,000. 


©Phillips 


FINE  ART 

AUCTIONEERS 

AND     VALUERS 

^96 


SCULPTURE 

& 

WORKS  OF  ART 

Tuesday  1  March  1988 


Enquiries:  Paul  Davidson 

Phillips  London,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 

London,  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  London  01-629  6602. 

Phillips  New  York.  406  East  79th  Street,  New  York, 

N.Y,  10021,  U.S.  A  Tel:  212  570  4830. 
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TOWN*  COUNTRY 


...todays  leading  magazine 
'of  elegant  living 

Every  month  many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
and  influential  trendsetters  share  with  you  their  lat- 
est discoveries  and  impressions.. .  which  you  can  use 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  your  own  life.  Explore  with  them 
picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible 
beauty... posh  townhouses  and  country  mansions  considered 
to  be  among  today's  showcases  of  interior  design... the  finest 
in  gourmet  dining  spots  (along  with  recipes  for  some  of  their 
house  specialties) ..  .exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  trea- 
sures. ..exciting  sporting  events,  glittering  galas. ..designer 
fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more.  If  living  life  at  its  very 
best  is  important  to  you.  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  neu 
ideas  for  achieving  it.  then  Town  &  Country  isforyou! 

Town  &  Country  can  be  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or 
subscribe  at  1  year  for  just  $2U.  Write  to:  Town  &  Country, 
P.O.  Box  10792,  Dept.  WMCN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Town  &  Country.  (Your  first 
copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it!) 

Town  &  Country.  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Magazines.  A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 
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COURSING  11 

Uninhibited  lines  merge  with  the  fluidity  of  the  figure,  revealing  exacting  animation, 

articulated  with  a  precision  that  seems  to  literally  breathe  with  passion. 

Coursing  II,  the  sixth  bronze  sculpture  in  the  Icart  Estate  Editions,  is  limited  to  an 

edition  of  350  with  15  artists  proofs,  and  is  available  exclusively  through  Rosenbaum  Fine  Art. 

TO  ORDER     TOLL  FREE  1-800-344-ARTS      IN  FLORIDA  305-772-1386 


Rosenbaum 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS 


I        M        E  ART 

r)i?i  Northeast  12th  Avenue 


it  Lauderdale,  FL  33334 


Listed  below  are  our  newly  appointed  dealers  for  the  Icart  Estate  Editions.  Call  for  the  dealer  nearest  you. 


Bermce  Sterner  Gallery 

9700  Collins  Avenue 

Store  123 

Miami  Beach,  FL  33154 

305/868-3460 


Todd  Gner  Galleries.  Inc 
999  Douglas  Ave  #1123 
Altamonte  Springs,  FL  32714 
305/682-7607 


Images  of  Hawaii 
Washington  DC  Gallery.  Inc 
3  Bethesda  Metro  Center 
Bethesda,  MD  20814 
301/654-2321 


The  Art  Spectrum 
The  Linton  Promanade 
5130  Linton  Blvd 
Delray  Beach,  FL  33445 
305/498-5667 


Edward  Weston  Graphics 
19355  Business  Drive 
North  Ridge.  CA  91324 
818/885-1044 


Studio  47  Art  Gallery 
572  Fifth  Ave  47th  St 
New  York,  NY  10036 
212/382-0052 


Jentra  Fine  Art  Gallery 
Rt  33  in  Millhurst  Rd 
PO  Box  727 
Freehold.  NJ  07728 
201/431-0838 


Deetza  s  Gallery 
139  Northeast  1st  Ave 
Hallandale,  FL  33009 
305/458-2348 


PROUDLY  ANNOUNCE  THE  PUBLICATION  &  DISTRIBUTION 
NEW  BRONZE  SCULPTURE  EDITIONS... the  "Symphony  Series"  by 

PAUL  WEGNER 


MAESTRO 

Ed    100  H.  1V 


-^^^yO^A 


*fr?2f 


* 


RTISTIC 

\lNVESTMENTS 
Fine  Art  Galleries 


TO  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  CALL  TOLL  FREE 
NATIONWIDE  1-800-323-2787      FLORIDA  1-800-446-2787 


DEALER 

INQUIRIES 

INVITED 


This  series  brings  to 
point  Paul  Wegner's 
remarkable  sculpting 
technique. ..he  has 
chosen  to  depict  the 
musician's  expressive 
taces,  formal  attire, 
their  hands  and 
instruments. 

The  rest  is  left  to 

the  viewer's  imagination. 


FIRST  VIOLIN  SECTION 
Ed.  100  H   20" 


The  "Symphony  Series" 
will  include  all  18  sections 
of  an  orchestra... 
individually  designed  using 
the  style  of  fragmenting 
which  has  become 
Wegner's  trademark. 

When  brought  together 
the  individual  pieces 
will  create  one  large 
symphony. 


CLARINET  SECTION 
Ed    100  H.  24" 


i 


RUSTIC 

XINVESTMENTS 
Fine  am  Galleries 


TO  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  NATIONWIDE  1-800-323-2787      FLORIDA  1-800-446-2787 


U)caine 


lies. 

After  nearly  a  decade  of 
being  Americas  glamour  drug, 
researchers  are  starting  to  un- 
cover the  truth  about  cocaine. 

It's  emerging  as  a  very 
dangerous  substance. 

No  one  thinks  the  things 
described  here  will  ever  happen 
to  them.  But  you  can  never  be 
certain.  Whenever  and  however 
you  use  cocaine,  you're  playing 
Russian  roulette. 


You  can't  get 
addicted  to  cocaine. 


Cocaine  was  once  thought 
to  be  non-addictive,  because 
users  don't  have  the  severe 
physical  withdrawal  symptoms 
of  heroin— delirium,  muscle- 
cramps,  and  convulsions. 

However,  cocaine  is  intensely 
addicting  psychologically. 

In  animal  studies,  monkeys 
with  unlimited  access  to 
cocaine  self-administer  until 
they  die.  One  monkey  pressed 
a  bar  12,800  times  to  obtain  a 
single  dose  of  cocaine.  Rhesus 
monkeys  won't  smoke  tobacco  or 
marijuana,  but  100%  will  smoke 
cocaine,  preferring  it  to  sex  and 
to  food— even  when  starving. 

Like  monkey  like  man. 

If  you  take  cocaine,  you  run 
a  10%  chance  of  addictior.The 


That's  how  basketball  player 
Len  Bias  died. 

If  you're  unlucky  the  first 
time  you  do  coke,  your  body 
will  lack  a  chemical  that  breaks 
down  the  drug.  In  which  case, 
you'll  be  a  first  time  O.D.  Two 
lines  will  kill  you. 

Sex  with  coke  is  amazing. 

Cocaines  powers  as  a  sexual 
stimulant  have  never  been 
proved  or  disproved.  However, 
the  evidence  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  drug's  reputation  alone 
serves  to  heighten  sexual  feel- 
ings. (The  same  thing  happens 
in  Africa,  where  natives  swear  by 
powdered  rhinoceros  horn  as 
an  aphrodisiac.) 

What  is  certain  is  that  con- 
tinued use  of  cocaine  leads 
to  impotence  and  finally 
complete  loss  of  interest  in  sex. 

It'll  make  you  feel  great 

Cocaine  makes  you  feel  like 
a  new  man,  the  joke  goes.  The 
only  trouble  is,  the  first  thing 
the  new  man  wants  is  more 
cocaine. 

It's  true.  After  the  high 
wears  off.  you  may  feel  a  little 
Cocaine  hits  your  heart  be-       anxious,  irritable,  or  depressed, 
fore  it  hits  your  head.  Your  pulse     You've  got  the  coke  blues.  But 


risk  is  higher  the  younger  you 
are,  and  may  be  as  high  as  50% 
for  those  who  smoke  cocaine. 
(Some  crack  users  say  they  felt 
addicted  from  the  first  time 
they  smoked.) 

When  you're  addicted,  all 
you  think  about  is  getting  and 
using  cocaine.  Family  friends, 
job,  home,  possessions,  and 
health  become  unimportant. 

Because  cocaine  is  expen- 
sive, you  end  up  doing  what  all 
addicts  do.  You  steal,  cheat,  lie, 
deal,  sell  anything  and  every- 
thing, including  yourself.  All  the 
while  you  risk  imprisonment. 
Because,  never  forget,  cocaine 
is  illegal. 

There's  no  way  to  tell  who'll 
become  addicted.  But  one 
thing  is  certain. 

No  one  who  is  an  addict,  set 
out  to  become  one. 

C'monjust  once 
can't  hurt  you. 


rate  rockets  and  your  blood 
pressure  soars.  Even  if  you're 
only  15,  you  become  a  prime 
candidate  for  a  heart  attack,  a 
stroke,  or  an  epileptic-type  fit. 

In  the  brain,  cocaine  mainly 
affects  a  primitive  part  where  the 
emotions  are  seated.  Unfortu- 
nately this  part  of  the  brain  also 
controls  your  heart  and  lungs. 

A  big  hit  or  a  cumulative 
overdose  may  interrupt  the 
electrical  signal  to  your  heart 
and  lungs.  They  simply  stop. 


fortunately  they're  easy  to  fix, 
with  a  few  more  lines  or 
another  hit  on  the  pipe. 

Of  course,  sooner  or  later 
you  have  to  stop.  Then— for 
dav's  at  a  time— you  may  feel 
lethargic,  depressed,  even 
suicidal. 

Says  Dr.  Arnold  Washton, 
one  of  the  country's  leading 
cocaine  experts:  "It's  impossible 
for  the  nonuser  to  imagine  the 
deep,  vicious  depression  that  a 
cocaine  addict  suffers  from!' 


c  1987.  DDB  Needham  Worldwide  Inc. 


Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free  America 
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,-.  involved  in  producing  t h«-  new  edition  from  ludubon'a  onmn.il  plates  foi  1  he  Birda  ..|   America 


The  last  opportunity  to  acquire  prints  direct  from 
John  James  Audubon's  150  year  old  original  plates. 


in  the  Ornithology  Department  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
there  is  one  room  which  is  only  open  by 
special  arrangement. 

It  is  called  the  Audubon  Hall. 

Among  the  display  of  Audubon's 
watercolors,  prints,  drawings,  guns  and 
buckskins,  nothing  i-  more  treasured  than 
the  artist's  copper  plates  that  hang  on  the 
walls.  To  mark  Audubon's  bicentennial,  the 
Museum  has  decided  to  issue  a  new  edition 
of  6  prints  struck  from  these  original 
double-elephant,  folio-sized  plates,  last 
used  in  the  early  19th  century. 

The  first  new  edition 
since  the  1830s. 

These  prints  are  therefore  the  only- 
ones  to  have  been  struck  from  the  original 
plates  for  over  150  years. 

The  6  prints  in  the  new  edition  are  :  the 
If  ild  Turkey;  the  Female  Turkey  and 
Young;  the  Snouv  Owl;  the  Mallard  Duck; 
the  Canada  Goose;  and  the  Great  If  lute 
Heron. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Museum  began 
looking  for  a  firm  which  retained  the  old 
19th  century  skills  of  copper  plate  printing 
and  coloring. 

After  a  long  search  a  firm  was  selected. 
Alecto  Historical  Editions  of  London. 

An  edition  which  is  closer  to 
Audubon's  intentions. 

^  hat  may  surprise  many  who  appre- 


ciate Audubon's  work  is  that  the  artist, 
although  delighted  with  the  superb  quality 
of  the  original  engravings,  was  terribly 
disappointed  with  the  coloring  of  many  of 
the  prints. 

Indeed  in  one  of  Audubon's  letters  re- 
cently uncovered,  he  writes  to  his  printer: 

"T/iese  recent  proofs  are  no  more  like 
nn  drau  inns  than  a  chimney  sweep  is  to  \  our 
beautiful  wife ." 

The  Museum  and  the  printer  therefore 
went  back  to  Audubon's  original  water- 
colors,  notes,  letters  and  even  bird  speci- 
mens to  produce  this  edition. 

The  results  have  not  only  surpassed 
our  expectations  but  have  also  met  with 
outstanding  recognition  among  curators, 
art  historians  and  Audubon  experts. 

The  well  known  British  naturalist 
David  Attenborough  wrote.  "T/iese  neic 
impressions  of  the  150-year-old  plates  could 
well  be  judged  to  be  a  finer  representation  of 
Audubon's  intentions  than  any  produced 
during  the  artist's  lifetime.'1'' 

Living  Bird  Quarterly,  a  scholarly 
journal  published  by  Cornell  I  niversity 
commented,  "Many  experts  are  judging  the 
new  edition  to  be  superior  to  Hat  ell's  original 
prints." 

Less  than  30  sets  remain. 

Because  of  the  extremely  high  value  of 
the  original  plates  and  the  possibility  of 
stress  to  them,  the  museum  is  limiting  the 
edition  to  just  125  sets  worldwide. 

The  plates  will  then  be  retired  for  at 


least  half  a  century. 

The  set  of  six  prints  costs  S36.00O.  (A 
19th  century  set  from  the  same  plates 
fetched  over  S145.000  at  auction  at 
Sotheby's  in  1983.) 

Already  most  of  the  edition  has  been 
claimed,  the  majority  going  to  important 
collections  in  North  America  including  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Library 
of  Canada,  the  Boston  Public  Library  and 
the  Mcllhenny  Collection  in  Baton  Rouge. 
Louisiana. 

Some  sets  have  also  been  purchased  by 
major  corporations,  including  Dow  Jones. 
Morgan  Stanley  and  the  Southland  Corp- 
oration. We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer 
the  few  remaining  sets  to  individuals 
throughout  the  nation. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  a  pros- 
pectus please  write  to  the  Museum  at  the 
address  below  or  call  Ms.  Sherry  Goodman 
at  (212)  245  5753. 

The  prints  will  be  available  for  viewing 
for  the  last  time  in  major  cities  throughout 
the  country  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  plates  will  be  coming  back  to  the 
museum  where  they  will  remain  untouched 
for  at  least  50  years. 

AMERICAN  MUSEUM 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 
—  NEW  YORK— 

Audubon  Portfolio,  Room  6,  Central  Park  West  at 
79th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  1002  i. 


AUCTIONS 


Every  so  often  we  take  a  peek  at  the 
sort  of  sales  to  which  we  pay  too  little 
attention.  Not  surprisingly,  we've 
found  some  real  gems  in  London  and 
Amsterdam.  Surprisingly,  we've  also 
located  some  terrific  sales  in  California, 
which,  cultural  oasis  that  it's  become,  is 
hardly  known  as  an  auction  venue. 

There's  a  fascinating  story  behind  The 
Triumph  of  Light  Over  Darkness,  which  is 
likely  to  be  the  top  of  the  lot  at  the  second 
major  sale  at  Sotheby's  of  Viennese  paint- 
ings, in  London  on  the  tenth.  Franz  von 
Matsch  executed  the  study  for  a  ceiling 
panel  for  the  Great  Hall  of  the  University 
of  Vienna  in  1893.  Originally,  von 
Matsch  was  to  share  the  commission  with 
the  now  better-known  Gustav  Klimt,  but 
Klimt's  designs  were  rejected  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  were  eventually  de- 
stroyed. So,  here's  a  chance  to 
see  if  Franz  von  really 
was  any  match  tor 
Klimt. 
Noel 


Extraordinary  sales  in 
out-of-the-ordinary  places 


one  ballet,  one  novel,  two  autobiogra- 
phies, several  volumes  of  stories  and  po- 
ems. You'll  notice  that  this  list  of  Coward's 
known  oeuvre  doesn't  include  paintings, 
of  which  Christie's  London  is  offering 
thirty  on  the  eighteenth.  Coward  is  no 
Matisse,  yet  his  keen,  almost  elegant  sense 
of  color,  composition,  and  subject  informs 
these  works,  which,  it  you  will,  represent 
his  earnest  attempts  at  Renaissance  man- 
hood. Christie's  expects  the  lot  to  fetch 
more  than  £300,000  ($543,000),  which 
will  benefit  charity. 

On  the  twenty-third,  Sotheby's  Lon- 
don is  dishing  up  a  pantry  full  ot  early 
English  and  European  ceramics,  and  in 
case  you  haven't  been  keeping  up  with  this 
field,  we're  not  talking  about  used  fiesta 
ware.  Typical  of  the  elegance,  ingenuity, 
playfulness,  and  sheer  inventiveness  ot  the 
ceramics  that  will  be  on 
auction  is  the  mar- 
velous  plate 
(see  below) 
made    at 


Cow- 
ard's 

canon    is 
indeed  over- 
powering— titty 
plays,    twenty-five 
films,  hundreds  ot  M>n<_>. 


A  400- 
year-old 
ceramic 
from   the   Gub- 
bio  workshops  may 
fetch  520,000  at  Sothe- 
by's London. 


Keith's  Yosemite  Trail,  in  San  Francisco 


the  famed  Gubbio  workshops  from  1 530  to 
1540. 

Sotheby's  London  will  look  more  like 
Santa's  workshop  than  the  august  auction 
house  that  it  is  on  February  1 1 ,  when  toys, 
dolls,  teddv  bears,  and  mechanical  instru- 
ments ot  the  early  twentieth  century  will 
be  on  sale.  Also  on  auction  will  be  an 
intriguing  collection  oi  classic  couture 
pieces:  a  signature  Fortuny  silk  coat  from 
the  twenties,  a  Schiaparelli  floral  dress 
from  the  thirties  (tres  soignee),  a  posh  Pa- 
quin  velvet  coat — all  oi  this  for  much  less 
than  you  probably  imagine. 

The  only  thing  closer  than  a  garden  to 
an  Englishman's  heart  is  his  dog,  and  ca- 
nines are  extravagantly  represented  in  the 
400  paintings  in  Bonhams'  annual  Crufts 
sale,  in  London  on  the  fifteenth.  The  ti- 
tles of  the  canvases  are  as  noble  as  the  four- 
legged  subjects — Otter  Hounds  in  Land- 
scape and  Mastiff  in  an  Alpine  Landscape, 
just  tor  an  example. 

Christie's  is  billing  its  high  important 
coins  sale,  in  Amsterdam  on  the  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-third,  as  the  most  im- 
portant dispersal  ot  its  kind  since  World 
War  II.  (Given  that  the  Dutch  have  al- 
ways been  pretty  good  when  it  comes  to 
commerce,  it's  only  fitting  that  what 
promises  to  be  the  coin  sale  of  the  century 
will  take  place  on  their  home  turf.)  The 
coins  are  Dutch,  of  the  past  thtee  centu- 
ries, and  they  comprise  the  Berkman  Col- 
lection. Presale  estimates  put  the  collec- 
tion at  3  million  Dutch  guldens 
($1,613,100). 

Christie's  will  set  up  house  on  February 
1-4  in  the  fat-oft  land  of  Camarillo,  Cali- 
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THE  BOLD  LOOK 

KOHLER 

The  Uccello™console  table,  of  classic  sculptured  bronze  with  marble  top,  recalls  the  formal  fountains  found  only  in 
other  times,  on  other  continents.  Acauire  it  in  your  lifetime  to  enhance  your  bath,  dressing  or  powder  room.  Shown 
with  IV  Georges  Brass™  faucet  in  polished  brass.  See  the  Yellow  Pages  for  a  Kohler  Registered  Showroom  or  send 
$3  for  a  catalog  to  Kohler  Co.,  Department  LD2,  Kohler,  Wisconsin  53044. 

C7022  Copyright  1987  Kohler  Co 
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N  ■  B!  &  SON  "SSA" 


RSIN  FINE  OLD  JEWEL1  ERY 
II  VER     •     ESTablished  [912 
IDI  'IT  STREET  LONDON  Wl 
I  Nl  II  AND       ThL  011-441  62 
(phone  by  10  am  West  Coast:  IpmEastl  ba  t) 
FAXOII  44/  4  v"  5026 


Victorian  diamond  heart-shaped  earrings 
$11,950 

Victorian  diamond  brooch/pendant  with  W*ct. 
light  cape  diamond  centre     $22,950 

Georgian  rose-diamond  ring     $7,950 

Ask  for  our  estate  jewellery  brochure 
$3  airmail 


AUCTIONS 
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A  Batavian  coin,  ca.  1800,  at  Christie's. 

fornia  (not  that  far  off;  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles),  at  St.  John's  Semi- 
nary. The  school  is  also  the  beneficiarv  of 
the  proceeds  from  this  third  session  ot  the 
sale  of  the  Doheny  Collection.  The  late 
Mrs.  Doheny  was  no  slouch  of  a  collector, 
and  the  items  on  auction  here  include 
western  Americana,  the  treasure  of  the 
trove  being  several  Mark  Twain  manu- 
scripts, which  are  bound  to  be  gobbled  up 
the  minute  they  hit  the  block;  French  and 
American  "pretty  picture"  paintings  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  works  by  Jacque, 
Rousseau,  and  others;  a  royal  Aubusson 
silk-and-wool  tapestry,  circa  1784;  Chi- 
nese jades;  and  spectacular  paperweights. 
The  late  Jake  Zeitlin  was  a  frequent 
adviser  to  the  philanthropist  Mrs.  Es- 
telle  Doheny  in  her  gargantuan  endeav- 
ors. He  was  the  proprietor  of  Zeitlin  &  Ver 
Brugge  Booksellers,  one  of  America's  fin- 
est antiquarian  trade  houses,  and  the  vast 
literary  holdings  ot  this  concern  will  be 

There  are  no  fleas  on 
this  nineteenth-century 
primitive  of  a  King 
Charles  spaniel,  one  of 
400  dog  paintings  at 
Bonhams,  in  London. 


auctioned  off  by  New  York's  Swann  Gal- 
leries in  tour  sessions  this  year.  The  first, 
in  Los  Angeles  on  Februarv  4,  at  Zeitlin  &. 
Ver  Brugge,  features  general  inventory 
and  furnishings  including  a  Gustave 
Stickley  oak  table.  Actually,  the  best  of 
the  lot  will  be  sold  later,  at  the  Swann  Gal- 
leries, in  New  York:  books  relating  to  the 
history  of  science  and  medicine,  in  April; 
fine  books,  in  June;  and  an  encyclopedic 
collection  of  art  and  bibliographic  refer- 
ence material,  next  September. 

The  artists  ot  the  California  paintings 
on  auction  at  Butterfield  &  Butterfield, 
in  San  Francisco,  on  the  seventeenth 
aren't  exactly  household  names,  but  the 
work  is  fresh  and  affordable.  Well,  that 
depends  on  your  notion  of  affordable., 
since  Yosemite  Valley  Trail,  by  Thomas 
Hill,  brought  a  record  $77,000  in  last  Oc- 
tober's sale.  Butterfield's  category  is  inten- 
tionally ambiguous  to  allow  the  inclusion 
of  almost  anything  about  California  or  by 
Califomians  of  any  generation.  The  late- 
nineteenth-century  material  is  especially- 
interesting,  because  it  mirrors  the  Hudson 
River  school,  the  Barbizon  school,  and  the 
other  fascinating  movements  afoot  in  the 
land  at  the  time. 

Finally,  you  should  know  that  Chris- 
tie's has  sent  its  great  minds  packing. 
Throughout  1988,  experts  from  Christie's 
will  be  on  hand  at  five  Rit:-Carlton  prop- 
erties across  the  United  States  to  provide 
their  truly  expert  advice.  Joining  them  in 
this  so-called  Collectible  Series  will  be 
curators  and  other  authorities  from  local 
institutions.  The  show  hits  the  road  this 
month  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  at 
the  Rit:-Carlton  in  Atlanta. 

— lames  R.  Lyons 
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At  Miami's  most  suc- 
cessful new  residential 
resort  community, 
one  success  leads  to 
another.  And  another. 
And... 

The  Tower  Residences. 

Our  first  31-story 
tower  is  almost  sold 
out.  The  second 
tower  is  even  more 
dramatic. 

The  Mediterranean 
Village  Residences. 

Phase  I  sold  out  in  90 
days.  Phase  II  now 
available  for  sale. 
Act  Fast! 

The  Island  Club. 

The  exciting  social 
center  of  Williams 
Island/World-class 
dining/Lavish  pool- 
patio  area. 

The  Tennis  Club. 

12  all  weather  courts/ 
Resident  pro  Roy 
Emerson/Indoor-Out- 
door terrace  restaurant. 


The  Spa  & 
Fitness  Center. 

Unique  indoor-out- 
door facility/Up-to- 
the-minute  equip- 
ment/Spa treatments 
and  cuisine. 

The  Yacht  Club 
&  Marina. 

Secluded,  full  service 
dockage  for  yachts  up 
to  100  ft. /Guest  dock- 
ing available. 


The  Golf  & 
Country  Club. 

18-hole  championship 
golf  course/Par  72/ 
Clubhouse/Restaurant 
&  Lounge/Pro  Shop  & 
Locker  Room. 

Tower  Residences 
from  $195,000.  Medi- 
terranean Village  Res- 
idences from  $270,000. 

Williams  Island,  80  acres 
of  exclusive  elegance  on 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway 
between  Miami  and  Ft. 
Lauderdale.  Sales  Office 
open  9:30  to  5:30.  Call 
305/935-5555.  Toll-free 
1-800-628-7777.  Or  write, 
Williams  Island,  7000 
Island  Blvd.,  Williams 
Island,  FL  33160. 
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The  Florida  Riviera 


ORAL  REPRESENTATIONS  CANNOT  BE  RELIED  UPON  AS  CORRECTLY  STATING  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  THE 

DEVELOPER  FOR  CORRECT  REPRESENTATIONS.  MAKE  REFERENCE  TO  THE  BROCHURE  AND  TO  THE  DOCUMENTS 

REQUIRED  BY  SECTION  /ISTO  FLORIDA  STATUTES  TO  BE  FURNISHED  BY  A  DEVELOPER  TO  A  BUYER  OR  LESSEE 

THE  COMPLETE  OFFERING  TERMS  ARE  IN  AN  OFFERING  PLAN  AVAILABLE  FROM  SPONSOR 

A  )oint  development  ol  The  Trump  Group  and  Muben  Realty  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company 

<:    1987.  Williams  Island  Associates,  Lid    All  rights  reserved 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  statement  of  the  offering  which  is  made  only  bv  Prospectus  tor  the  Condominium   Prices, 

plans  specifications  and  other  terms  of  the  offering  are  sub|ect  to  change  without  prior  notice  Void  where  prohibited  bv  taw 


Introducing 
"Awakening  Beaut};" 
his  first  epoxy 
sculpture  in  15  years. 

We  are  delighted  to  announee  that 
Frank  Gallo  is  creating  in  epoxy 
again  -  the  same  medium  that 
brought  him  international  acclaim 
and  major  exhibitions  in  the  world's 
most  important  museums. 

His  new  work  celebrates  the  poetry 
of  the  female  form  in  all  its  exquisite 
purity  and  sensuality.  This  is  a  rare 
opportunity  for  collectors,  since 
his  sculptures  in  this  medium 
are  scarcely  available  anymore. 

Be  among  the  first  to  experience 
the  evocative  warmth  and  intense 
individuality  of  Frank  Gallo's 
"Awakening  Beauty" 
at  these  galleries: 


>  iff  1 1  i//  €ha&e  ha/U  t  ie& 

Water  Tower  Place  -  Chicago 
Schaumburg.  IL 
Oak  Brook.  IL 

800-346-5883 

In  Illinois  call  312-56-4-2000 


DYANSEN 

Dvansen  Gallerv  of  Soho 

122  Spring  Street 

NY  10012 

212-226-3384 

800-348-2787 

New  York 

New  Orleans 

Beverlv  Hills 

Carmel 

San  Francisco 

Maui 

Boston 

San  Diego 

Awakening  Beauty  1987.W20."H  14.' 


TROOPER/---  I  CAN  SEE 
WMOlE    ROOM     -AND 
THERE'S    HOBOD 


Overgard's  Steve  Roper  comic  strip. 


I  CAN  <^Lt  TH£  WHOLE  RCOM 
ANDWER£'S  NCBOW \ 
JN 


Lichtenstein's  painting  /  Can  See 


I  CAN   SEE  THE  WHOLE 
ROOM  — AMP  TH ERE  £ 

HO&OPi  IN  IT. '/J 


What  Do)bu5ee? 

And  who  did  it?  To  whom? 


By  Gerald  Dumas 

n  the  left  is  a  copy,  by  the  cartoonist 
G.  Dumas,  of  a  copy,  by  the  painter 
Roy  Lichtenstein,  of  an  original,  by 
the  cartoonist  William  Overgard, 
that  appeared  in  his  comic  strip  Steve 
Roper  on  August  6,  1961.  Lichten- 
stein's version  is  now  in  the  private  Tre- 
maine  Collection,  where  it  has  been 
since  1961. 

Dumas  waited  more  than  twenty-five 
years  for  the  Lichtenstein  copy  to  in- 
crease in  value  before  he  copied  it  back. 
He  says  he  would  consider  selling  it  for 
whatever  the  Lichtenstein  is  now 
worth — estimated  at  somewhere  near  $1 
million.  Dumas  has  not  decided  wheth- 
er, in  the  event  that  it  does  sell,  he  will 
give  Overgard  or  Lichtenstein  a  cut.  The 
precedent,  for  what  it  is  worth,  was  set  by 
Lichtenstein,  who  did  not  pay  Overgard 
a  cent  for  the  idea.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dumas  thinks  that  the  original  artist 
deserves  some  recognition.  "We  car- 
toonists might  as  well  hang  together, "  he 
says.  □ 


Gerald  Dumas  is  a  writer  and  New  Yorker 
cartoonist.  His  spoof  of  van  Gogh  appeared 
in  Connoisseur's  March  1987  issue. 


Dumas's  copy,  worth  nearly  $1  million,  NOBODY  IN  ITU! 


FEBRUARY  1988 
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Margaret  Keane 


And  Noah  found  Grace  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Lord— 

and  two  by  two  the  animals  of  the  Earth  went  into  the  Ark  to  be  safe  from  the  flood .  .  . 

until  the  water  receded  and  they  left  the  Ark  to  begin  "The  Great  Adventure. " 

And  the  rainbow  flung  across  the  Heavens  was  God's  covenant 

that  the  Earth  was  safe  from  floods. 

Created  as  a  superbly  crafted,  limited  edition  of  only  999,  artist  signed  and  numbered  lithographs, 

"The  Great  Adventure"  (24"  x  31")  is  living  testament 

not  only  of  the  bounty  of  the  Earth,  but  to  the  brilliance  of  Margaret  Keane's  artistic  gift. 

"The  Great  Adventure''  is  a  worldwide  exclusive  of  Center  Art  Galleries-Hawaii. 

For  further  information  call  on  our  nationwide  toll  free  number  l-(800)-888-1123. 


CENTER  ARTGALLERJES-HA 


Inc. 


Art  Consultants  to  the  World 


Ouhu 


Maui 


'Royal  Hawaiian  Shopping  Center 

•  \iaikiki  Shopping  Plaza 

•2232  Kalakaua 

Post  Office  Box  15577 

Honolulu.  Hawaii  96830-55" 

Ph.  (808)926  -2727 

NATIONWIDE  TOLL  FREE  (800)  888 1123 

TELECOPIER  808-923  54 79 


•  The  Callery  at  The  Hyatt  Regency  Maui 

•802  Front  Street.  Lahaina 

'  The  Gallery  at  The  Westin  Maui 

•  Maui  Marriott 

Post  Office  Box  10475 

Lahaina.  Maui.  Hawaii  96~6I 

Ph  (808)661  1200 
TELEX  --J3  r 66  (CAGHI) 


©All  Rights  Res- 


"MONET'S  GARDEN" 
JAMES  SCOPPETTONE 

Set  near  the  peaceful  village  of  Giverny,  Claude  Monet's  home  and  gardens  were  the  inspiration  for  works 

that  created  and  sustained  the  impact  of  the  revolution  in  the  arts  now  called  Impressionism. 
James  Scoppettone ,  America's  inheritor  of  the  aesthetic  credo  of  the  earlier  Impressionist  artist,  has  created 
his  limited  edition  lithograph  "Monet's  Garden"  as  a  moving  tribute  to  the  Master  of  Giverny,  whose  artistic 

legacy  we  all  enjoy  today. 

For  the  opportunity  to  acquire  one  or  more  examples  of  "Monet's  Garden,"  please  call 

Center  Art  Galleries-Hawaii,  the  major  source  of  original  and  graphic  works  by  James  Scoppettone. 

Our  nationwide  toll-free  number  is  i  (800)  888-1123.  Our  international  collectors  may  call  (808)  926-2727. 


CENTER  APTGALLERJES- 


Inc. 


Art  Consultants  to  the  World 


Oahu 


Maui 


•  Royal  Hawaiian  Shopping  Center 

•  Waikiki  Shopping  Plaza 

•2232Kalakaua 

Post  Office  Box  15577 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  96830-5577 

Ph  (808)  926-2727 

NATIONWIDE  TOLL  FREE  (800)  888-1123 

TELECOPIER  808-923-5479 


•  The  Gallery  at  The  Hyatt  Regency  Maui 

•  802  Front  Street,  Lahaina 

•  The  Gallery  at  The  Westtn  Maui 

•  Maui  Marriott 

Post  Office  Box  10475 

Lahaina,  Maui,  Hawaii  96761 

Ph.  (808)  6611200 
TELEX  743  1766  (CAGHI) 


©All  Rights  Reserved 


FHE  LIVELY  ARTS 


As  her  hand  traces  a  circle  in  the  air, 
the  soprano  Dawn  Upshaw  holds  a 
long  note  in  her  lower  range  and 
goes  through  the  Italian  vowels — a, 
e,  I,  o,  u,  each  long  and  pure — con- 
centrating on  tone  placement  and  projec- 
tion. The  voice  lesson  of  this  twenty-sev- 
en-year-old singer  hegins  much  as  it  would 
for  anyone  else,  even  though  she  is  prepar- 
ing for  roles  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
and  a  cross-country  concert  tour.  Upshaw 


How  A  NATURAL  SINGER 
STAYS  THAT  WAY 

BY  ELIZABETH  RIELY 


makes  octave  leaps  in  a  kind  of  Sprech- 
stimme  yawn  and  then  gradually  starts  to 
sing,  checking  her  jaw  position  in  a  mirror 
on  the  piano  or  placing  a  hand  on  her  chest 
or  stomach.  Such  vocalizing  is  not  the  sort 
of  thing  audiences  come  to  an  opera  house 
or  a  concert  hall  to  hear,  hut  it  builds  tech- 
nique. The  living  room  overlooking  Cen- 
tral Park  where  she  takes  lessons  rings  with 
her  voice. 

"I  believe  in  warming  the  middle  voice 


first  before  doing  scales  and  fast  things," 
says  her  teacher,  Ellen  Faull,  seated  at  the 
piano,  "just  the  way  a  dancer  warms  up  at 
the  bar."  In  between  extended  triadic  fig- 
ures, Upshaw  bends  over  and  shakes  her 
head  to  loosen  up.  She  exchanges  chit- 
chat, gossip,  and  laughter  with  the  only 
voice  teacher  she  has  had  since  she  arrived 
in  New  York,  in  1982,  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  Manhattan  School  of  Music. 

Since  getting  her  master's  degree,  the 
soprano  has  accomplished  a  great  deal.  In 
1984  she  won  the  Young  Concert  Artists 
International  Auditions  and  entered  the 
Met's  Young  Artist  Development  pro- 
gram. The  next  year  she  won  the  Walter 
W.  Naumburg  Vocal  Competition,  which 
brought  her  a  debut  recital  at  Alice  Tully 
Hall.  "She's  delicious,"  says  Larry  Stayer, 
director  of  the  Young  Artist  Development 
program,  who  first  heard  her  sing  in  1984 
and  suggested  that  she  audition  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera's  artistic  director, 
James  Levine.  "Dawn  is  an  enormously 
gifted  young  lady  at  the  beginning  of  a 
spectacular  career.  She's  a  lovely  person,  a 
Lovely  musician,  and  a  lovely  artist."  This 
well-roundedness — one  thinks  of  that  cir- 
cle outlined  in  the  air — has  helped  to 
launch  her,  and  in  her  first  year  out  of 
Stayer's  program  she  is  soaring. 

In  between  exercises,  Upshaw  discusses 
her  engagement  to  sing  Pamina,  in  Mo- 
zart's The  Magic  Flute,  next  fall  under  Frans 
Bruggen  at  the  Netherlands  Opera.  "I'd 
love  to  come  to  Amsterdam  if  you're  sing- 
ing," says  Faull  as  her  student  tries  a  diffi- 
cult scale  passage.  When  Upshaw  men- 
tions the  stage  director,  Faull  jokes, 
"Well,  thev're  the  most  important  of  all, 
now — unfortunately,"  and  breaks  into 
peals  of  laughter  in  her  clarion  soprano. 

The  exercises  finished,  Faull  relinquish- 
es the  piano  to  an  accompanist  and  settles 
herself  into  a  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bright  and  spacious  room.  On  to 
music.  Upshaw  begins  Adina's  tender  aria 
"Prendi,  per  me  sei  libero,"  from  Donizet- 

Ehzdbeth  Riely,  who  trained  as  a  soprano,  is 
the  author  of  The  Chef's  Companion:  A 
Concise  Dictionary  of  Culinary  Terms. 
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A  pfl/r  of  mid  19th  Century  Italian 
marble  lions  sejant  and  supporting 
shields.  Circa  1840. 
Height  34". 
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CENTRAL  LONDON   — > 
EXIT  2 


Antique  chimney  pieces,  classical 
sculpture,  antique  garden 
ornaments,  wrought  iron 
entrance  gates,  period 
panelled  rooms  and  modern 
figurative  sculpture. 
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Situated  near  the  centre  of  London  en  route  for  Heathrow  Airport. 

Please  send  $10  for  brochure  to:  Jerrard  Nares, 

Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge  •  (CO)  •  London  Road,  Isleworth  • 

Middx  •  TVV7  5BH  ■  England.  Tel:  001  144  1  560  7978  ■  Telex  8951308 

Syon  Lodge  is  also  open  at  weekends 
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ti's  be!  ca  Elisir a" Amove.  >W 

sings  to  it'  eeping  eye  contact 

throughou  om  over  the  top  for 

more  spa.  he  scales,"  Faull  advises 

for  a  strenuous  phrase.  The  second  time 
around,  the  i  one  has  more  bloom.  "There, 
that's  much  warmer  and  more  affecting." 
Then  later,  "1  think  the  cosi  could  be  just  a 
little  rounder."  Faull  is  zeroing  in  on  the 
kind  ol  detail  that  separates  the  competent 
singer  from  the  artist  whose  song  brings  a 
sense  of  joy.  After  working  through  the 
aria,  Upshaw  observes,  "We've  come  a 
long  way  since  I  first  started  Adina  with 
you."  "Yes,"  her 
teacher  answers 
with  a  smile.  "1 
remember." 

Upshaw  turns 
next  to  an  exqui- 
site French  melu- 
die, ChaussonY'Le 
C  o  1  i  b  r  i .  "  The 
languid,  sensual 
mood  contrasts 
sharply  with  the 
Donizetti.  The 
poetry  depicts  a 
hummingbird 
drinking  nectar 
from  a  flower,  the 
lover  in  the  song 
tearing  that,  like 
the  bird,  he  will 
die  from  the  in- 
tensity of  his  love. 
"Just  melt  into 
that  part,"  Faull 
says.  "Don't  for- 
g  t  what  you're  singing  about — that  was 
too  heavy  for  what  the  song  is.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  painting,  a  Monet. "  Then,  turning 
aside  to  Upshaw's  visitor,  Faull  stage-whis- 
pers, "She's  fun  to  listen  to,  isn't  she?  You 
know,  they  don't  always  come  in  such 
good  packages." 

Dawn  Upshaw  has  been  singing  her 
whole  lite.  She  grew  up  in  Park  Forest,  Illi- 
nois, near  Chicago,  in  a  family  that  loved 
music.  When  she  was  a  child,  they  per- 
formed as  an  amateur  group  in  the  town's 
public  schools.  Her  father,  a  minister 
turned  psychotherapist,  played  the  guitar. 
Her  mother,  a  teacher,  played  the  piano. 
Dawn  also  sang  in  chorus  as  an  alto.  That 
early  experience  helped  her  hear  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  music — "listening,"  Up- 
shaw stresses,  her  low  speaking  voice 
underlining  the  word  as  she  says  it.  It  also 
taught  her  to  connect  with  her  audience. 
"We  sang  folk  music  with  some  sort  ot  mes- 
sage, things  like  Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary," 


she  says.  "I  still  get  nervous,"  she  con- 
fesses, "but  singing  is  what  I  always  knew  I 
wanted  to  do." 

After  taking  voice  lessons  in  high 
school,  Upshaw  began  studying  classical 
music  at  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  Her 
teacher  there  was  David  Nott,  who  has 
recently  become  her  father-in-law — one 
special  instance  of  the  remarkable  con- 
tinuity in  her  life  (Upshaw's  husband  is  a 
musicologist).  Her  close  family  has  sup- 
ported her  aspirations  all  along,  and 
though  the  world  of  classical  music  is  still 
somewhat  foreign  to  her  parents,   they 


Dawn  Upshaw,  soprano,  in  recital  with  James  Levine.  She  devotes  as  much  time  to  concerts  as  to  opera. 


come  to  hear  her  several  times  a  year. 
Upshaw  herself,  who  would  rather  walk 
twenty  city  blocks  than  take  a  cab,  main- 
tains her  sensible,  midwestern  perspective 
on  lite,  and  it  colors  her  music. 


"1  WANT  TO  DO  A  LOT  OF 

NEW  MUSIC.  1  WANT  TO  DO  A 

LOT  OF  AMERICAN  MUSIC." 

"1  try  to  make  a  point  of  doing  all  sorts  ot 
different  things,"  Upshaw  says,  and  in- 
deed, her  range  ot  styles,  languages,  and 
periods  is  unusually  broad.  "It's  good  tor 
me.  I  have  a  better  appreciation  tor  music 
when  I  have  a  more  general  view — why  a 
composer  at  a  particular  point  began  work- 
ing with  a  particular  form.  I  would  hope  I'd 
do  a  better  job  ot  performing  with  this 
understanding."  Her  opera  repertoire  em- 
braces composers  a-  varied  as  Mozart, 
Cluck,  Wagner,  Poulenc,  and  the  con- 
temporary  American   William   Mayer. 


Though  opera  gives  tatter  fees  and  quicker 
recognition  than  other  endeavors,  Up- 
shaw devotes  equal  time  to  concerts  and 
recitals  and  often  programs  contemporary 
song  literature.  The  only  thing  she  doesn't 
do  is  the  heavy,  emotionally  fraught  Ital- 
ian style  known  as  verismo. 

"I  think  Italian  is  hardest  to  sing,"  she 
says.  "It's  purest — no  diphthongs.  Russian 
is  meaty.  You  can  really  bite  into  it,  like 
German."  She  likes  to  talk  about  lan- 
guage, about  the  meaning  of  the  words  she 
is  singing,  whether  in  opera  or  song.  "I 
want  the  colors  to  express  a  certain 
mood,"  she  says, 
"but  I  don't  think 
about  sound  alone 
in  singing.  That 
comes  before.  Ul- 
timately, in  per- 
formance I  forget 
about  the  tech- 
nique. I  try  to  get 
the  message 
across  through 
I  the  music  the 
s  composer  has 
I  written." 
;  She  achieves 
i  that  goal  not  only 
;  in  familiar  but 
|  also  in  contempo- 
i  rary  and  chamber 
|  repertoire,  often 
I  thought  less  ac- 
|  cessible.  "I  firmly 
I  believe  each  ben- 
efits from  the  oth- 
er," Upshaw  says. 
"This  is  very  important  to  me  as  an  artist.  I 
want  to  do  a  lot  of  new  music.  I  want  to  do 
a  lot  of  American  music."  Two  years  ago, 
to  great  acclaim,  she  performed,  with  the 
Opera  Theatre  of  Saint  Louis,  William 
Mayer's  A  Death  in  the  Family,  based  on 
James  Agee's  novel.  Last  year,  with  the 
Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  she  sang 
Samuel  Barber's  Knoxville:  Summer  of 
1915,  set  to  the  famous  Agee  text,  with 
similar  success. 

Earlier  this  season,  after  a  stint  at  the 
Met  in  small  roles  and  as  a  cover  for  large 
ones,  she  devoted  three  months  to  recitals 
and  concerts.  Though  many  people  think 
audiences  outside  New  York  City  have  no 
interest  in  the  sort  of  program  Upshaw 
likes  to  schedule,  she  believes  that  enthu- 
siasm for  recitals  is  picking  up.  She  wants 
to  keep  performing  fifteen  to  twenty  recit- 
als a  year.  That  will  be  hard,  but  she  is 
determined.  "It's  easy  to  lose  time  you've 
set  free,"  she  says,  "but  what's  important 
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Who  is  Sylvia, 
what  is  she? 


SIMBARI 

Master  of  Color 


The  heavens  such  grace 
did  lend  her. 


L'ATELIER,  at  Tamar  Arts,  Ltd.  60  East  54th  Street,  New  York,  NY.  1 0022  -  (2 1 2)  308-2 1 61  or  826-0556. 
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Beneath  the  girhnext-door  exterior, 
Dawn  Upshaw  has  an  intellectual  and 
emotional  conviction  that  draws  au- 
diences in  and  makes  them  share  her  own 
involvement.  In  this,  she  is  like  the  widely 
varied  singers  she  most  admires:  the  suhtle 
yet  always  immediate  recitalist  Jan  De- 
Gaetani,  the  frighteningly  intense  diva 
Teresa  Stratas,  the  heroic  soprano  Hilde- 
gard  Behrens,  the  lyrical  Mirella  Freni, 
and  Kathleen  Battle,  whose  fresh,  direct 
appeal  Upshaw's  in  its  own  way  resembles. 
As  Faull  says,  "She  communicates.  There 
are  people  who  sing  the  music  who  don't 
say  the  same  thing." 

Margo  Garrett,  who  teaches  piano  ac- 
companiment at  the  Juilliard  School  and 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
has  been  playing  with  Upshaw  for  about 
five  years.  She  describes  how  Upshaw 
went  through  stacks  of  poetry  and  music  to 
build  their  recital  program  for  this  winter's 
tour.  For  one  group,  Upshaw  chose  some 
oi  her  favorite  poems  by  Emily  Dickinson 
set  by  Aaron  Copland,  George  Perle, 
Louise  Talma,  George  Walker,  Arthur 
Farwell,  and  Juliana  Hall,  a  young  woman 
living  in  Minneapolis.  She  selected  most 
of  the  music  hetself,  unlike  many  recital- 
ists,  who  simply  follow  their  coaches'  ad- 
vice. "Most  often  when  people  approach  a 
poem  they  have  difficulty,"  Garrett  says. 
"Dawn  lets  herself  be  spoken  to  by  a  poem. 
Thete  isn't  a  gap  between  reading  and 
understanding.  She  has  an  extraordinary 
vulnerability  and  intuition.  As  she's  gain- 
ing experience  she's  digging  even  deeper, 
challenging  herself." 

In  January,  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  with  the 

AT  THE  METROPOLITAN, 

JAMES  LEVINE  IS  CULTIVATING 

UPSHAW  WITH  CARE. 

New  York  Chamber  Ensemble,  Upshaw 
sang  in  a  rare  performance  of  a  chamber 
transcription  of  Mahler's  Fourth  Sympho- 
ny, prepared  for  connoisseurs  in  Vienna 
early  in  the  century,  before  the  days  of  the 
phonograph  or  frequent  full-scale  per- 
formances. The  final  movement  of  the 
symphony  is  a  vision  of  heaven  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  child.  Singing  the 
music  in  the  more  intimate  setting,  Up- 
shaw remarks,  gives  the  music  "a  whole 
different  color  and  texture."  The  original 
version  was  already  in  her  repertoire,  but 
she  was  not  content  simply  to  drop  into  the 
concert  with  her  usual  interpretation, 
even  though  recent  experiences  with  it 
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have  left  her  with  treasured  memories. 
Last  season  she  sang  in  the  Mahler  Fourth 
with  James  Levine  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic. "It  was  one  of  those  perfor- 
mances," she  recalls,  "that,  when  you 
think  back,  gave  an  incredible  flash  of 
ecstatic  feeling.  There  are  only  a  few  of 
these  every  year." 

While  other  leading  maestros  in  this 
country  and  abroad  are  hiring  Upshaw  and 

"I  STILL  GET  NERVOUS,  BUT 

SINGING  IS  WHAT  I  ALWAYS 

KNEW  I  WANTED  TO  DO." 


inviting  her  back,  she  maintains  an  espe- 
cially cl<  >-c  link  with  Le\  inc.  I  'learh  .  he  is 
cultivating  Upshaw  with  care.  Much  as  he 
did  once  before,  with  the  lustrous  Kath- 
leen Battle,  he  is  allowing  her  time  to 
develop  and  is  assigning  her  a  judicious 
mix  of  supporting  and  principal  roles.  On 
February  25  she  is  scheduled  to  sing  a  sin- 
gle performance  of  the  Forest  Bird  in  the 
Met's  new  production  of  Wagner's  Sieg- 
fried. It  is  a  tiny  yet  pivotal  part,  providing 
the  great  Ring  cycle  with  its  only  moment 
of  unalloyed,  naive  bliss.  It  calls  for,  and 
rarely  gets,  a  singer  of  seraphic  poise, 
keenly  alive  to  the  import  of  the  decep- 
tively simple  text.  It  might  have  been 
made  to  otder  for  Upshaw.  (It  is  to  be 
hoped  she  will  repeat  it  in  Levine's  upcom- 
ing recording  oi  the  opera  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon.)  In  the  spring,  her  new 
and  more  visible  roles  at  the  Met  are  two 
larger  parts:  Despina  in  Mozart's  Cosi  Fan 
Tutte  and  Sophie  in  Massenet's  Werther. 
Echo  in  Strauss's  Ariadne  au}  hlaxos  and 
Ilia  in  Idomeneo  are  slated  for  next  year.  In 
April  of  1989  she  will  be  presented,  with 
Levine  at  the  piano,  in  Lincoln  Center's 
Great  Performers  series  "The  Art  of  the 
Song,"  at  Alice  Tully  Hall. 

L'pshavv  recently  made  her  debut  as  a 
recording  artist,  also  under  Levine,  as 
Echo,  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  Al- 
most simultaneously,  her  first  album  of 
songs  was  issued  on  the  Music  Masters 
label.  Accompanied  by  Garrett,  she  sings 
the  Ophelia  songs  of  Strauss,  as  well  as 
Rachmaninoff's  interpretively  demanding 
Opus  38,  and  songs  by  Wolf,  Weill,  and 
Ives.  "It's  a  little  more  intimate,"  she  says, 
comparing  the  studio  to  a  performance 
with  live  audience.  "You've  got  the  micro- 
phone right  in  front  of  you.  1  miss  the  com- 
munication; it  could  become  affected," 
she  adds  thoughtfully.  "You  may  not  be 
working  toward  the  same  result,  but  you 
should  be."D 
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THE  DAWNING  OF  PAWN  UPSHAW 
Andrew  Porter,  the  distinguished  musk  critic  oj  tht 
New  Yorker  magazine,  uu\  among  tne/trsi  to  greet 
I  \iu  n  [  'pshaw  as  a  yi  iung  ai  in  fi  i  treasure.  In  the 
following  paragraphs,  excerpted  from  his  column  oj 
fanuar)  12,  1987,  he  explains  m  some  detail  how 
her  singing  has  affected  him. 

The  mo--r  beautiful  lieder  singing  I  have 
heard  this  season  was  Dawn  I  Ipshaw's  in  ,i  recit- 
al .it  the  Museum  ol  Modern  Art.  .  .  .  The  high 
point  nt  Mivn  I  'pshaw's  performance  was  Zem- 
linsky's "Irmelin  Rom',"  the  fourth  in  his  Opus 
7  group  ol  five  songs.  Carl  Nielsen  set  the  same 
poem,  by  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen,  in  1891.  Delius 
set  it,  in  a  German  translation  from  the  Danish, 
in  1897.  Zemlinsky's  song,  which  uses  a  differ- 
ent ( ierman  translation,  appeared  a  year  or  two 
later.  Jacobsen  (1847-85)  is  a  curious,  haunting 
writer.  .  .  .  "Irmelin  Rose"  is  a  twelve-line 
poem:  four  times  a  long-lined  couplet  followed 
by  the  retrain  "Irmelin  rose,  Irmelin  sun,  Irme- 
lin all  that  is  lovely."  It  says  little  more  than 
that  the  steel-hearted  Princess  Irmelin  attracted 
suitors  from  all  over  the  world  and,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  found  fault  with  every  one  of 
them.  Nielsen's  setting  is  playful.  Delius's  is  a 
miniature  evocation  of  old  chivalry.  And  the 
retrain  of  Zemlinsky's — in  its  gently  lilting  sim- 
plicity, in  the  play  of  stressed  vowel  colors  ("i" 
followed  in  turn  hy  long  "o,"  closed  "o,"  then 
"a"  and  "6"  in  "Irmelin  Rose,  Irmelin  Sonne, 
Irmelin  alles  was  schcin  war"),  and  in  Miss  Up- 
shaw's  lovely  voicing  of  it — created  an  image  of 
ideal  heauty  that  stayed  with  a  listener  for  days, 
weeks,  while  he  rode  the  subway,  tapped  his 
typewriter,  gazed  at  the  low  winter  sun,  and 
pondered  the  various  failings  that  keep  aspirant 
mortals  from  union  with  an  Ideal. 

Miss  Upshaw  as  she  sang  the  first  words, 
"Sent,  es  war  einmal  ein  Konig,"  brought  a  nar- 
rative sparkle  into  the  tone  which  recalled  Elis- 
abeth Schumann's  [the  beloved  German  singer 
of  lieder  whose  career  extended  into  the  1950s); 
her  upward  move  on  the  syllables  of  "Konig" 
has  proved  unforgettable.  Earlier,  she  had  sung 
Berg's  Opus  2.  In  her  utterance  of  the  word 
"Marchenhand"  (hand  in  a  fairy  tale),  in  the 
third  song,  there  was  a  sense  of  wonder;  seman- 
tic and  sonic  communications  conspired.  The 
poem  of  this  song  is  by  Alfred  Mombert.  With 
eerie  prescience — the  song  was  composed  in 
1910 — poet  and  composer  seem  to  picture 
Mombert's  release,  as  if  by  a  Marcfii'nfwrul,  from 
the  camp  to  which,  as  a  Jew,  he  was  consigned 
in  1940.  In  other  words,  Miss  Upshaw  and  her 
pianist,  James  Levine,  were  not  just  making 
sounds:  they  were  creating  images  that  touched 
and  heightened  their  listeners'  responses  to  life. 

Reprinted  by  permission;   ®1987  Andrew 
Porter.  Originally  m  the  New  Yorker. 
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fecial  March  Auctions 

-March  15  through  March  17  n  March  1 

EngLisH,  -American  and  Continental  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art         t->       CC     1 


American  and  European  Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Fine  Oriental  Works  of  Art  •  Antique  and  Fine  Silver 

Fine  Jewelry  •  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets 


Buffalo  Bill's 
Wild  West 

Featuring  the  personal 

collection  of  Buffalo  Bill's 

sister,  Julia  Cody. 


Among  the  over  300  items  to  be 
offered  are  the  personal  effects  of 
Buffalo  Bill  including  over  100  hand- 
written letters,  numerous  auto- 
graphed photographs,  posters, 
firearms,  buffalo  coat,  saddle  and 
bridlery,  Indian  artifacts,  Fraternal 
regalia  and  other  Western  memora- 
bilia relating  to  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild 
^j  West  Show.  The  auction  also  ih- 

2,  signed A.L.  Gilbert,  circa  '  eludes  personal  items  belonging  to 

itejade  teapot,  18th  century;  Doc  Carver  (known  as  the  "Evil  Spirit 

-■  London,  1808;  of  the  Plains")  and  Frank  "White 

nan  wtth  a  Parasol",  oiloncanvas,  22  x  18 1/4  inches  Beaver"  Powell's  tomahawk  and 

numerous  other  Western  figures 

Exhibition:  March  11  through  March  14 

For  further  information  please  call  415/861-7500 
lo  order  illustrated  catalogues  please  call  415/861-7500  ext.  251. 


English  regency  tea  urn,  Robert  Garrard,  London  1808 
Albert  Edelfelt,  "Woman  with  a  Parasol",  oil  on  canvas,  22  x  18  1/4  inches 


SINCE  1865 


AUCTIONEERS 


APPRAISERS 


22fj  San  Bruno  Avenue  •  San  Francisco,  California  94103  •  415/861-7500 
5U1  N.^archmont  Boulevard  •  Los  Angeles,  California  90004  •  213/460-6069 
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uring  the  fall  fashion 
shows  in  New  York  a 
couple  of  years  ago, 
there  was  an  unexpected 
event.  Between  the  pre- 
dictable posturings  of 
models  on  runways,  a 
show  of  something  no 
one  had  thought  about 
for  years  was  scheduled. 
Gloves.  The  prospect 
was  not  exactly  riveting; 
and  only  a  few  in  the 
fashion  press  showed  up, 
but  they  were  in  for  the 
t  surprise  of  the  season.  What  they 
saw  was  a  high-voltage  performance  by 
twelve  dancers  in  black  leotards  and  spec- 
tacular gloves,  fringed,  embroidered,  glit- 
tering with  rhinestones.  One  twenty  feet 
long  was  part  of  a  striptease  routine;  others 
terminated  the  sleeves  of  cropped  jackets; 
a  bride's  elbow-length  white  leather  gloves 
had  long  streamers  and  white  fox  cuffs. 


lappiesl 


The  audience  whistled  and  stomped  and 
i  heered.  As  the  gasping  dancers  tooktheii 
bows,  a  composed  woman  stopped  out 
iii 'in  the  wings.  It  was  I  acrasia  Duchein, 

who  had  made  up  hei  mind  to  bring  gloves 
back  from  oblivion. 

She  has  made  .1  lot  >>t  headway .  1  he  last 
tune  gloves  were  fashion  news  was  more 
than  .1  quarter  century  ago,  when  Jacque- 
line Kennedy  wore  a  new  pair  oi  short 
white  kid  gloves  every  tune  she  changed 
her  clothes.  Alter  that,  few  wore  them 
except  for  protection.   Now,   however, 

many  ol  the  worldly  trappings  that  the  six 
ties  was  so  keen  to  demolish  begin,  in  per- 
spec  tive,  to  have  a  certain  appeal,  though 
we  may  not  want  back  the  pointy  bra  and 
girdle. 

The  woman  who  started  a  counterrevo- 
lution is  warm,  down  to  earth,  anddisarm- 
mgly  enthusiastic.  She  was  born  in  Tampa 
thirty-nine  years  ago  into  a  family  of 
French  and  Spanish  descent.  Her  first 
name  is  a  roughly  phonetic  spelling  of  her 
Spanish  grandmother's  name,  Lucretia. 
The  other  grandmother,  to  whom  she  was 
close,  was  a  shrewd  businesswoman,  seven 
times  married;  she  inspired  Lacrasia  to  get 
into  the  marketplace  and  to  avoid  mar- 
riage. When  she  first  went  to  college, 
mathematics  was  on  her  mind.  Later  she 
enrolled  at  Manhattan's  Fashion  Institute 
of  Technology,  an  all-A's  student  who 
concentrated  on  the  business  of  fashion 
and  made  macrame  belts  to  sell  to  class- 
mates. When  she  got  the  idea  of  taking 
orders  instead  of  selling  just  what  she  had 
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on  hand,  she  was  on  her  way. 

In  1973  she  started  LaCrasia  Creations, 
a  line  of  belts,  costume  jewelry,  and  hand- 
bags "for  people  who  went  to  Studio  54 
and  stayed  till  six  in  the  morning."  One 
day  in  1979,  after  she  had  moved  into  larg- 
er quarters  on  Fifth  Avenue,  the  idea  of 
gloves  suddenly  seized  her.  Knowing  little 
more  about  them  than  that  her  mother 
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wore  them  to  avoid  runs  when  putting  on 
stockings,  she  and  a  friend  went  to  the 
public  library  to  read  up  on  the  sul 
Hu\  were  dismayed  thai  the  latesi  book 
,1k-\  could  find  was  published  in  1912. 
The  friend  was  |a^  Ruckel,  who  has  been 
an  essential  pari  of  hei  life  since  she  firsi 
noticed  himplayinga  trumpet  inWilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  twenty  years  ago, 
and  thought,  "This  is  it."  He  is  now  hei 
business  partner,  a  learned,  a<  comphshed, 

uul  deeply  committed  glove  man. 
■■rUMVHl"'  libr;u>  tailing,  she  tried 

■  I      la  the  street,  where  she  round 

■  I      I  ■ an  imr°rtcr  w"'1  ■'  '"'  l,t 

■  |    1  200   fabric   gloves.    She 
I  1  bought  them,  dolled  them 

I  I  up,    sold   them   to   small 

1  shops,    and   went   hack  for 
1  more.    "1   like   obstacles," 
1  says  Lacrasia  with  her  big 

smile,  and  it's  a  good  thing 
she  does,   because   there 
were  no  more  gloves.  Un- 
deterred,  of  course,    she 
found  a  glove  maker  named 
M  M        William  LeBouvier,  but  he 
was  discouraging  too.  "You  look  like  a  nice 
lady   Don't  get  into  gloves!  This  is  a  dying 
business."  But  in  the  end  he  agreed  to 
make  her  a  few  samples. 

When  LeBouvier,  who  was  used  to  mak- 
ing gloves  for  soldiers  and  policemen,  saw 
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how  she  trimmed  his  samples  ("wild,  wa- 
ry, outlandish,"  says  Lacrasia;  "otherwise 
no  one  would  nonce")  and  how  quickly 
she  soldthem  (to  Macy^s  Roller  Disco),  he 
was  caught  up  in  the  excitement.  Hebe- 
-an  to  teach  Lacrasia  and  l..v  the  glove- 
making  trade.  It  was  a  tar  more  complex 
craft  than  thev  had  dreamed.  One  of  the 
stages  <  A  then  educai  ion  was  a  trip  to  Ulov- 
ersville,  New  York. 

Gloversville  is  in  the  Adirondack  foot- 
hills nearby  200  miles  north  ol  Manhattan. 
In  its  palmy  days,  400  leather-loves  man- 
ufacturers worked  there,  turning  out  W 
percent  of  the  gloves  made  in  America.  Its 
soft  water  and  hemlock  trees  produced  an 
.deal  mixture  for  tanning  leather,  as  a 
colony  of  Scottish  glove  makers  discov- 
ered in  1760.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  Italians  took  over  the  factories, 
hut  when  Lacrasia  made  her  first  visit,  in 
1982,  their  aging  sons  and  grandsons  had 


fallen  OT  hard  times.  Only  three  or  tour 

factories  were  left,  and  they  made  work 
and  sports  gloves.  The  specialized  machin- 
en    that  had  once  turned  out  so  many 
hundred,  of  thousands  of  pairs  of  elegant 
kid  gloves  had  been  sold  fin  scrap  or  sent  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Orient— "to  be  made 
into  Toyotas,"  as  one  worker  ruefully  re- 
marked. The  surviving  factory  where  La- 
cras.a  placed  an  order  for  leather  gloves 
had  helonged  for  fifty  years  to  Joseph    er- 
rella    one  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  glove 
world.   When  he  "retired"  he  sold  it, 
though  he  continues  even  now  to  come  in 
five  hours  a  day  to  practice  his  rare  skill  in 
table  cutting,  the  technique  on  which  a 
beautifully  fitted  glove  depends.  The  work 
has  always  been  highly  paid,  and  it  oper- 
ates on  a  system  going  back  to  medieval 
times.  There  is  a  quota  of  table  cutters— in 
the  nineteenth  century,  1,150  were  per- 
mitted in  Gloversville— and  the  skill  may 
be  passed  only  from  father  to  eldest  son. 
^^pjM  he  skins  Perrella  works  with 
M I      WW  are  those  of  hair  sheep,  na- 
■   I        I  ■  tives  of  equatorial  countries 

I  !       I    llike   Kenya   and   Ethiopia. 

II  1  The  skins  are  strong'  thin' 
I  land  pliable,  though  not 
I      I  nearly  so  fine  as  the  skin  of 

|  milk-fed  kids  that  the 
1  I        French  used  in  the  glory 

days.  They  arrive  at  the  fac- 
tory stiff  and  hairy,  crudely 
preserved  with  salt,  and 
emerge  from  days  of  soak- 
ing, stripping,  pickling, 
■  |_  and  dyeing  supple,  silky 
pieces  of  glove  leather. 

Immaculate  in  suit  and  tie  under  his 
apron,  Joseph  Perrella  smooths,  stretches, 
and  pulls  the  skin  over  his  table,  stretches 
and  pulls  again  and  again,  his  sensitive  rin- 
gers roving  over  the  surface  searching  tor 
invisible  defects,  pulling  and  smoothing 
until  at  last  he  has  decided  how  and  where 
to  cut.  Then  with  his  great  shears  he 
quickly,  almost  casually,  cuts  out  the  trap- 
ezoidal shapes,  called  tranks,  from  which 
he  will  stamp  out  the  body  of  the  glove  as  it 
cutting  cookies.  The  thumb  and  the  pieces 
between  the  fingers  are  cut  from  matching 
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pieces  (if  leather.  He  is  ine  of  the  few  men 
in  Gloversville  who  can  cut  a  sixteen-but- 
ton  white  kid  glove— only  one  skin  in 
10,000  is  pert.  tor  that — though 

what  amuses  I  rake  the  worst  of 

skins  and  find  a  way  to  net  a  perfect  glove. 

What  Perrella  has  cut  out  goes  to  the 
specialists.  Mime  dozen  of  them.  One  sews 
the  thumb  another  the  hems;  another 
makes  the  points,  those  three  lines  on  the 
back  that  trace  the  metacarpal  hones;  yet 
another,  the  "end  puller,"  ties  the  point 
knots.  Ninety  people  work  for  the  factory, 
some  at  home.  Once  a  week  someone  goes 
around  from  house  to  house  collecting  and 
distributing  work.  Except  for  a  few  wom- 
en, no  one  is  young:  the  average  age  is  sev- 
enty; Mr.  Perrella  is  eighty-four;  one  home 
worker  is  ninety.  It's  a  happy  profession 
that  encourages  a  spry  longevity,  but 
where  will  the  replacements  come  from? 
Lacrasia  doesn't  know  for  sure  but  supposes 
that  the  Orient  may  be  the  place  to  look. 

The  Orient  has  already  given  her  her 
gifted  designer,  Sachiko  Kanai,  who  grew 
up  on  a  farm  in  Jap?n  and  got  a  taste  for 
designing  by  making  doll  clothes  on  a  toy 
sewing  machine.  She  studied  fashion  in 
Tokyo  and  then  came  to  New  York  to 
learn  English  and  find  a  job.  When  Lacra- 
sia discovered  her,  she  knew  nothing 
about  gloves,  but  she  learned  with  alacri- 


ty, turning  out  her  first  collection  in  a  fort- 
night. She  doesn't  draw  but  works  on  a 
dummy  hand  with  bits  of  leather,  fabric, 
and  Scotch  tape,  creating  1 50  new  designs 
a  season,  twice  a  year — a  glove  a  day. 

Iast  spring  Lacrasia  and  Jay 
bought  themselves  a  neat  lit- 
tle house  in  the  middle  of 
Gloversville.  That  deal 
done,  Lacrasia  went  to  the 
president  of  the  manufactur- 
ing company  and  laid  down  a 
glove:  "Let  me  buy  the  busi- 
ness!" He  had  heard  it  be- 
fore, but  this  time  they 
talked  terms.  She  told  him 
he  would  get  the  mate  to  the 
first  glove  when  the  deal 
went  through.  On  closing 
day,  she  placed  the  other 
glove  on  the  table;  inside  it  her  check  was 
folded.  That's  the  Lacrasia  style. 

People  still  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
she  doesn't  have  her  gloves  made  in  the 
Philippines.  But  for  Lacrasia  it's  a  joy  and  a 
necessity  to  be  around  the  machinery  and 
the  men  who  make  them,  and  she  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  fine  glove  making  alive  in 
America — though  she  does  have  silk 
gloves  crocheted  in  China  and  others 
beaded  in  India.  Her  company,  nine  years 
on,  grosses  a  few  million  dollars  a  year;  she 


is  doing  her  bit  for  the  trade  deficit  by  ship- 
ping $100,000  worth  of  gloves  to  Japan 
every  year.  She  makes  a  small  collection 
designed  by  Givenchy,  Sachiko  ingeni- 
ously finding  ways  to  realize  his  elegant  but 
not  always  plausible  drawings.  "Some- 
times I  wonder  if  I'll  run  out  of  ideas,"  says 
Lacrasia,  "but  I  never  do." 

Macy's  was  her  first  big  customer;  now 
she  sells  to  the  likes  of  Neiman-Marcus, 
I.  Magnin,  Saks,  Bergdorf,  and  Bloom- 
ingdale's,  though  it  has  not  always  been 
easy  to  persuade  people  that  there  is  a  mar- 
ket for  highly  styled  gloves  like  hers  (they 
run  from  around  $5  to  $500).  Lacrasia 
spends  a  lot  oi  time  working  with  stylists, 
seeing  that  her  gloves  are  presented  as  a 
vital  part  ot  the  fashion  picture.  She  makes 
gloves  for  designer  collections  and  for  rock 
stars  like  Michael  Jackson  and  Prince,  who 
call  her  saying,  "Send  ten  dozen  pairs  to 
such  and  such  a  hotel." 

It  may  not  be  the  ultimate  accolade,  but 
when  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  can  deliver 
in  six  days  a  letter  mailed  in  Colorado  to 
LaCrasia  Creations  in  Manhattan,  ad- 
dressed simply,  "LaCrasia  Gloves,  A 
Glove  Company,  Made  in  USA,"  the 
recipient  has  made  her  mark.  □ 

Eve  Auchincloss  is  a  senior  editor  of  Con- 
noisseur. 
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Charged  with  the  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Kelts 


By  the  Knight  of  Glin 
Photographs  by  Fritz  von  derSchulenburg 
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Richard  FitzGerald,  an 
eighteenth-century 
Knight  of  Glin,  still 
keeps  an  eye,  from  a 
fine  portrait,  on  a 
sideboard  that  stood 
in  the  hall  of  Glin 
Castle  even  when  he 
lived  there.  Though 
Irish  furniture  often 
leans  toward  dark 
mahogany,  much  of 
it — such  as  this  pedi- 
ment embellished 
with  dancing  figures 
(left)— is  light  and 
fanciful. 


There  are  grown  men  in  Ireland 
who  can  recall,  among  the 
nighttime  terrors  of  child- 
hood, a  tear  of  furniture.  My 
old  friend  and  kinsman  Ga- 
rech  Browne  remembers  how  petrified  he 
was  as  a  small  boy  by  the  grimacing  mask 
on  an  Irish  mahogany  side  table  that 
seemed  to  be  glowering  at  him  on  a  level 
with  his  own  head  in  the  hall  of  his  family's 
castle  in  County  Mayo.  He  had  to  pass  this 
fearsome  beast  on  his  way  to  dinner  with 
the  grown-ups,  but  he  now  concludes, 
"My  least  favorite  thing  in  the  house 
would  probably  now  be  my  favorite." 

Like  him,  I  was  brought  up  in  a  castle  in 
the  wilds  of  Ireland,  and  in  our  front  hall, 
too,  stood  a  monumental,  heavily  carved 
sideboard  of  dark,  almost  black  mahogany. 
It  had  relatively  benevolent,  large-eyed 
lion  masks  on  its  corners,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  making  a  healthy  meal  of  acanthus 
leaves.  These  leaves  decorated  the  legs 
and  terminated  in  large,  hairy  paw  feet.  In 
the  staircase  hall,  however,  there  was 
another  sideboard  with  six  strangely 
carved,  bad-tempered  lion  masks  with 
snarling  mouths,  puckered  eyebrows,  and 
little  ears  pricking  up  in  expectation 


through  their  hairy  foreheads.  The  faces 
on  all  this  furniture  were  a  constant  source 
of  fascination  to  me  as  a  child,  but  few 
people  of  my  parents'  generation  thought 
much  of  it.  It  was  always  labeled  "Irish 
Chippendale" — a  complete  misnomer,  for 
none  of  these  masks,  festoons,  and  paw 
feet,  in  the  high  baroque  style  of  William 
Kent,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  sophis- 
ticated and  gaily  composed  rococo  world 
of  the  great  Thomas  Chippendale. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  original  Irish 
style  identify  it  at  a  glance.  It  is  profusely 


AN  IRISH  SIDE 

table  will  very  often  have  a 

square-shaped  hairy  paw.  Stylized 

hairs  and  fish  scales  sometimes 

vary  the  theme. 


carved.  The  aprons  of  chests,  bottle 
stands,  stools,  and  many  sorts  of  tables  are 
worked  in  rather  low  relief  with  centrally 
placed  animal  masks,  coats  of  arms,  or  bas- 
kets of  fruit  and  flowers.  Sometimes  the 
lion  masks  are  replaced  by  satyrs'  heads, 
and  occasionally  their  human  and  animal 
features  become  bizarrely  blurred  into 
some  entirely  original  creature  of  the 
carvers'  fevered  imaginations.  The  acan- 
thus and  vegetal  decoration  that  usually 
flanks  the  central  motif  often  incorporates 
a  further  profusion  of  little  masks  and 
faces.  Elsewhere,  strange,  snakelike  dol- 
phins and  eagles'  heads  spout  great  scrolls 
of  acanthus,  and  flocks  of  birds  seem  to 
have  become  trapped  among  the  leaves. 
Rosettes,  shells,  and  tassels  punctuate  this 
riot  of  carving,  and  it  is  usually  backed  by  a 
ground  of  meshed  trellis  or  diaper  pattern. 
Gessolike  punching  occurs,  but  gilt  gesso 
tables  are  not  nearly  so  common  as  those  of 
plain  mahogany.  Cabriole  legs  are  fre- 
quently emphasized  by  a  variety  of  shells 
and  masks;  long  acanthus  leaves  cover  the 
legs,  while  sometimes  the  legs  are  broken 
with  a  panel  or  double  scroll. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  feet.  An 
Irish  side  table  will  very  often  have  a 
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lairy  paw,  and  the  muscle 
or  hock  join  bove  it  is  usually  deco- 

rated wil  i  is  leaves.  There  are  oth- 

er kinds  of  leer,  too — a  webbed  claw 
clutching  a  ball;  the  tririd,  with  its  three 
lobes;  and  the  club  foot  decorated  with 
three  little  raised  panels.  Such  feet  also 
appear  on  chairs  and  smaller  tea  and  games 
tables.  The  hock  is  sometimes  more  like  a 
bulge  or  a  muscle  and  is  not  always  deco- 
rated with  acanthus.  The  hoof  foot  is  rela- 
tively rare.  Stylized  hairs  and  fish  scales 
sometimes  vary  the  theme. 

The  quirkiness  of  this  Irish  wal- 
nut and  mahogany  furniture 
gives  it  a  vivid  life  and  charac- 
ter. Some  of  the  pieces  I  have 
added  to  the  collection  at 
Glin  would  certainly  have  frightened  me 
badly  when  I  was  a  child.  The  masks  that 
glare  from  some  of  the  side  tables  show  a 
great  variety  in  their  carving.  When  I 
bought  them,  most  people  considered 
them  utterly  monstrous,  but  today,  only  a 
few  years  later,  fashions  have  changed  and 
Irish  tables  are  much  sought  after.  A  mag- 
nificently carved  table  from  Castletown, 
the  great  Palladian  house  in  County  Kil- 
dare,  was  sold  to  a  purchaser  in  New  York 
for  £31,320  in  1984.  A  decade  earlier  it 
would  have  been  lucky  to  fetch  £5,000. 


"TABLES  OF 

various  sizes  of  dark  shining 

wood ...  seemed  about  to  walk  from 

their  places  and  stamp  and  claw 
at  random  about  the  floor; 


In  a  fine  display  of  Irish  ingenuity — and  craftsman- 
ship— candlesticks  swing  forward  from  the  side  of  a 
writing  cabinet  to  shine  light  on  the  subject. 

One  feels  about  this  Irish  furniture  that 
it  may  at  any  moment  walk  off  emitting 
low  grunts  and  growls.  It  is  nicelv  evoked 
by  the  Irish  novelist  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 
that  master  of  the  creepy  story,  in  a  de- 
scription of  a  room  at  Chapelizod  in  his 
novel  The  Cock  and  Anchor:  "Two  or  three 
tables  oi  various  sizes  of  dark  shining 
wood,  with  legs  after  the  fashion  ot  the 
nether  limbs  of  hippogriffs  and  fauns, 
seemed  about  to  walk  from  their  places  and 
stamp  and  claw  at  random  about  the 
floor."  Irish  furniture  is  furniture  with  a 
life  ot  its  own. 

Where  does  this  bizarre  flowering  come 
from?  The  basic  architectural  composition 
of  these  side  tables  is  typically  baroque,  but 
lion  and  grotesque  masks  are  an  ingredient 
of  European  ornament  from  classical 
times;  Italian  and  German  mannerism  de- 
lighted in  ringing  the  changes.  These 
ancient  motifs  came  to  Ireland  through 
the  Irish  Palladian  architect  Sir  Edward 
Lovett  Pearce,  who  had  traveled  in  Italy 
and  was  a  cousin  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  he 
who  designed  Castle  Howard.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  circle  of  those  seminal 
London  architects  Lord  Burlington  and 
William  Kent  and,  when  he  returned  to 
Dublin  in  1729,  designed  the  new  Parlia- 
ment House,  worked  on  Castletown,  and 
built  the  great  town  houses  that  still  stand 
in  Henrietta  Street.  His  chimneypieces 
incorporate  lions'  heads  and  festoons,  and 
among  his  designs  there  survives  a  single 
drawing  tor  a  scroll-footed  leg  and  scrolled 
apron  for  a  chest  or  stand. 

oon  the  same  lion  masks  began  to 
appear  on  locally  made  ma- 
hogany furniture,  for  though 
Pearce  may  have  set  the  Palla- 
dian fashion  in  Ireland,  it  did  not 
'take  long  tor  the  Irish  craftsmen  to  breathe 
their  own,  individual  fantasy  into  the 
carving.  I  believe  that  this  native  in- 
fluence goes  back  much  further,  to  the  gro- 
tesque ornament,  with  its  snapping  beasts 
and  bird  lite,  that  teems  in  the  texts  and 
margins  of  such  Irish  manuscripts  as  the 
Book  of  Kells  and  the  Book  of  Durrow. 
Irish  Romanesque  sculpture,  with  its  hu- 
man and  animal  masks,  must  also  have 
been  at  the  back  of  the  minds  of  these 
eighteenth-century  craftsmen. 

Though  the  >:runt-and-growl  school  is 

Large  Irish  tables  like  this  one  are  called  "hunt 
tables"  because  they  so  often  groan  under  the 
weight  of  an  outdoor  hunt  breakfast. 
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Lions  roam  freely  across  Irish 
furniture.  Even  when  they  are 
confined  in  punched  background 
decoration,  they  can  be  extraor- 
dinarily ferocious. 
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much  the  most  striking,  there  is  peculiarly 
Irish  furniture  of  quite  different  sorts.  The 
few  surviving  pieces  of  woodwork  made 
before  the  Palladian  era  show  no  such  wild 
imagination.  The  masks  and  acanthus 
scrolls  that  make  up  the  balustrade  of  the 
late-seventeenth-century  staircase  from 
Eyrecourt  belong  more  to  German  and 
Dutch  mannerism,  and  the  superbly 
carved  oak  woodwork  in  the  newly  re- 
stored chapel  of  the  Royal  Hospital  Kil- 
mainham  belongs  to  the  mainstream  of 
French  classicism.  The  carving  there  was 
executed  about  1687  by  the  Frenchman 
lames  Taharv,  and  the  altar  table  and  pan- 
eling exhibit  the  grandest  remaining  sev- 
enteenth-century woodwork  in  Ireland. 

n  curious  group  of  walnut 
writing  cabinets  decorated 
with  old-fashioned  holly- 
wood  marquetry  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  Dublin 
in  the  1730s.  One  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  another 
in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  yet  anoth- 
er, with  a  sliding  pullout  desk,  is  exhibited 
at  Florence  Court,  in  County  Fermanagh. 
The  marquetry  beneath  the  swan-necked 
pediment  contains  two  surprising  dancing 
figures  inspired  by  Jacques  Callot's  corn- 
media  dell'arte.  Below,  the  brackets  tor 
the  candle  holders  are  decorated  with  mar- 
quetry volutes.  The  desk's  lower  stage, 
with  its  shells,  interrupted  cabriole  legs, 
and  Spanish  feet,  is  a  thoroughly  offbeat 
composition.  Each  desk  shows  emphat- 
ic,illy  how  Irish  and  English  furniture  dif- 


this  century  the  quays  of  Dublin 
were  stacked  hiyh  with  furniture, 

paintings,  china,  and  glass.  There 
were  few  to  buy  them. 


fered  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Ireland  was  England's  first  colony,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  all  colonial  furni- 
ture, developing  away  from  the  workshops 
of  London,  was  similar.  During  the 
mideighteenth  century  Ireland  produced 
chairs  and  tea  and  card  tables  whose  sim- 
ple, graceful  lines  combined  with  old-fash- 
ioned motifs,  such  as  trifid  and  hoof  feet, 
give  them  an  individuality  that  sets  them 
apart  from  English  furniture  of  the  time. 
They  also  form  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  zany 
carving  of  the  "beastly"  school  of  Irish  fur- 
niture. A  number  of  sinuous  splat-backed 
chairs  with  flat  serpentine  stretchers  and 
elegantly  carved  knuckles  of  Irish  prove- 
nance are  echoed  by  the  furniture  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  Rhode  Island. 

This  relationship  has  not  yet  been  much 
explored.  In  the  Stone  collection  at  Chip- 
stone,  Milwaukee,  there  is  a  candlestand 
once  thought  to  he  made  in  Rhode  Island 
that  is  now  considered  "probably  Irish." 
Queen  Anne  furniture  in  England  had  two 
styles,  as  the  author  of  the  catalog  of  the 
collection,  Oswaldo  Rodriguez  Roque, 
points  out:  the  elaborately  carved,  gilded, 
and  lacquered  variety  for  aristocratic 
households,  and  the  trimmer  and  plainer 
types  made  in  the  provinces  for  rhe  middle 
class.  Much  of  this  simple  English  Queen 
Anne  furniture  is  rather  uninspiring,  and 
after  pointing  out  that  the  flowing  S  curves 

This  writing  cabinet,  made  ca.  1 730,  is  at  Florence 
Court,  in  County  Fermanagh.  London's  V  &  A  has  one 
quite  like  it;  so  does  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
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Often,  Irish  furniture  mirrors  the  carver's  fevered 
imagination— not  to  mention  occasional  black 
moods,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  cast  a  pall  on 
the  visage  of  this  satyr  on  a  sideboard  at  Glin. 
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The  legs  of  Irish  furniture— like  the  cabriole  leg  on 
yet  another  sideboard  at  Glin— have  a  tendencv 
to  meet  the  floor  in  a  hairy  paw  or  hoary  hoof. 
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Many  an  Irish  tot— they  are  prone  to  fancy  anyway 
— has  recoiled  in  terror  from  an  eye-to-eye 
meeting  with  even  the  most  benevolent  beasts, 
like  this  lion  who  stalks  the  halls  of  Glin  Castle. 

CONNOISSEUR 


and  spare  design  of  the  best  American  fur 
niture  arc  much  livelier,  he  goes  on  to  say , 
"Only  in  Ireland,  it  seems,  did  a  similar 
development  of  an  English  derived  style 
with. m  identifiably  different  aesthetic  also 
occur."  He  says  that  an  influx  of  Irish 
craftsmen  appeared  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  M.  and  M.  Karolik  collection,  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  there  is  an 


Pietro  Bossi,  a  craftsman  who  fled  Ireland  in 
1798,  was  famous  across  the  land  for  his  skill  at 
fashioning  tabletops  from  imitation  stone. 

American  desk  with  typically  Irish  mask' 
decorated  legs  to  support  a  conventional 
Boston  top,  suggesting  a  craftsman  fresh 
trom  Ireland  making  furniture  in  Boston. 
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v  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  strongly 
individual  Irish  flavor  had 
| been  watered  down  by  neoclas- 
sicism.  This  influence  is  best 
seen  in  the  work  of  Pietro  Bossi.  Between 
1785  and  1798,  when  he  fled  the  country 
during  the  rebellion,  he  made  superb 
tabletops  and  chimneypiec.es  of  scaglio- 
la — an  imitation  marble  composed  of  plas- 
ter and  glue.  In  1800,  with  the  union  of 
Ireland  and  England,  many  of  the  aristoc- 
racy were  either  swallowed  up  into  English 
society  or  retired  to  their  country  seats. 
Lord  Longford,  at  Pakenham  Hall,  was 
one  of  these.  In  1803/  he  rebuilt  his  house 
in  the  castle  style.  The  novelist  Maria 
Edgeworth  describes  the  changes  in  a  let- 
ter to  her  father: 

"Lord  L  has  finished  and  furnished  his 
Castle  which  is  now  really  a  mansion  fit  for 
a  nobleman  of  his  fortunes.  The  furniture 
is  neither  gothick  nor  chinese  nor  gaudy 
nor  frail  nor  so  fashionable  that  it  will  be 
out  of  fashion  in  six  months  but  substan- 
tially handsome  and  suitable  in  all  its 
parts,  the  library  scarlet  and  black  with 
some  red  Morocco  cushioned  chairs 
and  .  .  .  very  handsome  plain  black  and 
white  medusa  chairs.    ..." 

The  "medusa  chairs"  are  still  at  Paken- 


ham,   though  the  central  heating— the 
first  installed  in  Ireland  and  invented  by 
Mat  ia's  father,   Ric  haul  Lovell   I 
worth— no  longei   works,   alas.    I~oday, 

Comparatively  few  houses  in  southern  Ire- 
land still  have  tlu-u  original  contents,  let 
alone  sue  h  Aik  ument.ition  as  Maria  Edge 
worth's  lot  tor  pio\  ides.  I  he  passing  of  the 
old  and  often  unloved  ascendancy  class 

meant  the  dispersal  of  many  of  then  trap 

pings.  Early  in  this  century,  the  quays  of 
Dublin  were  stacked  high  with  furniture, 
paintings,  china,  and  glass.  There  were 
few  to  bu\  them.  In  the  1920s,  American 

dealers  came  to  Ireland  to  bin   the  plain 

and  sprightly  earl}  ( leorgian  Irish  furni- 
ture that  they  knew  would  suit  Ameru  an 
taste.  In  mam  cases,  indeed,  the  pieces 
were  sold  as  early  American,  which  con 
fused  even  further  the  problem  of  sorting 
out  Irish  furniture  in  America.  Undoubt- 
edly many  pieces  of  Irish  furniture  remain 
unrecognized  in  American  collections.  If 
some  day  an  exhibition  of  Irish  art  and 
decorative  arts  showing  the  connections 
between  the  American  colonies  and  Ire- 
land could  be  arranged,  real  progress  could 
be  made  toward  disentangling  this  fasci- 
nating problem.  D 

Desmond  lu^Gerald,  the  Knight  of  Glin,  is 
the  author  of  Irish  Furniture. 


THE  SINCEREST  FORM  OF  FLATTERY 

Nothing  incisure--  the  popularity  of  fine  Irish 
furniture  so  well  .is  the  success  of  two  major  fur- 
niture manufacturers  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan, rhe  Baker  Furniture  Company  began  in 
1984  by  reproducing  pieces  chosen  by  Sii 
Humphrey  Wakefield,  a  British  furniture  ex- 
pert, trom  Irish  houses  Meantime,  Kindel  Fur- 
niture Company  turned  to  the  Knight  of  Glin, 
perhaps  Ireland's  top  connoisseur  of  furniture, 
and  the  Honorable  Desmond  Guinness,  presi- 
dent of  the  Itish  Georgian  Society.  Its  repro- 
ductions began  to  appear  in  1985.  Both  meet 
the  standards  of  the  hluehloods  who  selected 
them.  Neither  company  is  loath  to  send  its  tit- 
led expetts  on  marketing  jaunts  across  the 
I  'nited  States,  putting  their  <  harm  and  aplomb 
d  economic  effect.  (The  publicity  brings 
more  paying  guests  to  Irish  country  seats.)  Hot 
sellers  include  Baker's  carved  mahogany  con- 
sole table  ($2, 300)  and  Kindel'scamelback  sofa 
($4,800).  Those  interested  in  the  real  thing 
may  wait  until  fine  Irish  pieces  come  up  at  auc- 
tion; leave  the  search  to  such  dealers  as  Man- 
hattan's Hyde  Patk  Antiques,  Ltd.  (836 
Broadway;  212-477-0033),  and  Kentshire  Gal- 
leries (37  East  Twelfth  Street;  212-673-6644); 
or  travel  to  see  the  stately  homes  of  Ireland, 
places  still  filled  with  splendid  furniture. 

—Nancy  Hoi/ing 


Lord  Longford  commissioned  four  of  these  "medusa"  chairs  when  he  fitted  out  his  ancestral  home,  Pak- 
enham Hall,  in  1803.  The  chairs  still  beckon  visitors  to  the  fire  in  the  lord's  library. 
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PDOO  FLAGS 


where  the  gods  of  Africa  and  of  the  i\iew  world  meet 


sy  Maggie  steber  { 


Grandly  the  god  of  the  woods,  is  one  of  those  possessing  magic  powers 
voodoo.  His  spirit  is  peaceful  rather  than  aggressive  and  violent. 


Enulie  Freda,  the  Haitian  goddess  of  love,  shown  as  the  Virgin  Mary. 


Baron  Lacroix,  the  guardian  of  the  cemetery,  in  sequins  and  plastic  pearls 
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A  winged  devil,  tied  to  two  grave  markers  as  he  hovers  over  a  pot  of  fire. 

CONNOISSEUR 


"This  was  made  specially  for  the  spirits,  and 
sometimes  these  things  are  better  kept  from  man; 


In  Haiti,  the  early  light  of  Pon  au  Prince  pours  in  through  the 
open  door  of  Sylva  loseph's  voodoo  temple.  1  le  leads  me  through 
it  as  though  he  were  .1  building  superintendent  and  unlocks  the 
door  to  the  altar  room.  Here,  he  says,  lives  the  spirit  ot  Baron 
Samedi,  guardian  of  the  dead.  It  |oseph  seems  .1  (  aretaker,  that  is 
his  role  as  the  houngan,  or  voodoo  priest,  oi  tins  arena  where  spii 
us  are  >.  lose  at  hand.  For  the  occasion  he  wears  .1  bla(  k  hat  and 
tuxedo,  the  traditional  costume  oi  Baron  Samedi.  Around  the 
room  people  mi  .u  sm. ill  tables  sew  ing  sequins,  beads,  and  plast  i< 
pearls  onto  pie<  esof  < loth — anything  from  canvas  to  crushed  vel- 
vet    about  .1  yard  square.  I  hey  are  voodoo  flags. 

Monsieur  Sylva  says  he  was  initiated  as  a  houngan  in  1969  and 
has  been  making  flags  since  then,  first  for  the  spirits  and  the  tern 
pie,  then  tor  sale.  "I've  got  .1  spe(  ial  flag  to  show  you,"  he  -.us  as 
he  turns  on  the  Christmas-tree  lights  that  frame  the  altar,  with  its 
chromolithograph  of  the  Virgin  Man  and  bottles  with  mysterious 
contents.  Joseph  unfolds  a  banner  resplendent  with  sequins, 
beads,  and  fringe.  It  represents  two  powerful  spirits.  "People  have 

sought  to  buy  this  flag,"  Monsieur  S\  Iva  says,  "but  Baron  Samedi 
told  me  to  keep  this  one.  After  all,  it  was  made  specially  tor  the 
spirits,  and  sometimes  these  things  are  better  kept  from  man." 

But  it  was  man  who  earned  the  voodoo  tradition  from  Africa  to 
the  New  World.  Among  its  art  forms  was  the  drapeau,  or  flag, 
designed  to  communi(  ate  respect  and  honor,  to  herald  a  spirit's 
coming  or  its  possession  of  a  worshiper.  Flourished  at  voodoo  cer- 
emonies, the  flags  mediate  between  the  mundane  and  the  sacred. 
With  their  intricate  vi>odoo  symbols,  called  veves,  the  flags  rep- 
resent loas,  or  spirits,  who  come  from  the  families  of  Rada  (mostly 
African)  and  Petro  (New  World).  The  Rada  are  generally  benev- 
olent; the  Petro,  aggressive  and  violent.  Color  has  great  signifi- 
cance, as  it  does  for  the  Haitians'  African  ancestors:  Baron  Same- 
di, tor  example,  is  in  black  and  purple;  Saint  Jacques,  red.  The 
flags,  worked  on  one  side  only,  are  put  away  between  ceremonies, 
which  occur  when  the  spirit  moves. 

In  the  New  World,  slaves  were  taught  about  the  god  of  the 
blancs,  or  whites,  whom  they  addressed  as  le  Bon  Dieu.  They 
imposed  the  names  of  the  saints  serving  him  upon  their  own  Afri- 
1  an  gods  and  spirits,  seemingly  at  random,  somewhat  as  chromo- 
lithographs of  Catholic  saints  are  now  sewn  on  flags.  The  slaves 
could  thus  disguise  their  spirits  as  the  saints  of  the  blancs  and  in 
their  worship  satisfy  both  priests  and  themselves.  Le  Bon  Dieu, 
standing  apart  from  the  loas,  receives  lip  service  at  ceremonies. 

1  oodoo  drapeaux  first  came  out  of 
the  temple  when  Pierre  Mono- 
siet,  curator  of  the  Musee  d'Art 
Haitien,  began  collecting  vin- 
tage flags,  in  the  1950s.  In  due 
course,  artists  began  to  make  new  flags  "for  the  business."  It  was 
such  flags,  made  to  sell,  that  the  American  collector  Virgil  Young 
saw  when  he  first  visited  Port-au-Prince,  in  1980.  He  bought 
three  flags  from  the  museum.  A  year  later,  Monosiet  began  taking 
him  to  the  temples  where  old  flags  were  stored  and  new  ones 
made.  Since  then,  Young  has  collected  nearly  200  flags,  some 
going  back  to  the  1930s.  "They  are  fascinating  tor  what  they  are," 
he  says,  "and  the  adventures  involved  in  tracking  them  down 
have  been  unforgettable." 

Voodoo  flags  may  be  found  in  such  shops  as  Mythology  Unlim- 
ited and  Grass  Roots  Gallery,  in  New  York,  and  The  Soap  Plant, 
in  West  Hollywood. 


:  loas,  re< 

V 


Bossou,  represented  by  a  bull-like  animal.  The  black  stars  are  power  points. 


Damballah,  who  helped  create  the  universe,  and  Erzulie . 
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BORN  AGAIN 

KEVIN  ROCHE,  ARCHITECTURES  LAST  PURITAN. 
TURNS  POPULIST  BY  WALTER  MCQUADE 


Kevin  Roche,  the  architect,  works 
in  a  sweater  and  lives  the  studio 
life.  His  office  is  in  a  bluff  old 
mansion  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  in  Hamden, 
Connecticut,  near  New  Haven.  Within 
ten  minutes'  walk  is  a  rambling  fieldstone 
house  that  once  served  as  Eli  Whitney's 
carriage  house,  tack  rooms,  and  grooms' 
quarters,  now  home  to  Roche,  his  wife, 
Jane,  and  their  five  children.  The  mood  is 
mild,  but  beneath  the  mildness  is  a  roiling. 
Roche,  at  sixty-five,  is  reversing  design 
direction,  not  without  risk  to  a  great  repu- 
tation. 

There  is  little  about  Roche  to  reveal  the 
inner  struggle.  He  remains  a  wry  and 
winning  Irish-born  intellectual  with  a  low- 
key,  dry  sense  of  humor.  Yet  Roche  em- 
bodies, probably  better  than  any  other  sin- 

Monhattan's  cool,  glassy  UN  Plaza  Hotel  is  one  of 
Roche's  best  buildings  in  the  style  he  abandoned. 


gle  serious  architect,  the  post-World  War 
II  evolution  of  American  architecture.  In 
the  prolonged  building  boom  of  this  peri- 
od, the  practice  came  of  age  and  turned 
from  a  craft-building  technique  to  an 
industrial  one,  which  is  the  essential 
meaning  of  "modern"  architecture.  The 
shapes  of  office  buildings,  institutions,  and 
shopping  centers  became  as  stark  as  facto- 
ries, taking  on  a  very  glassy,  metallic,  plas- 
tic feel  that  made  many  laymen  uncom- 
fortable. The  general  public  continued 
stubbornly  to  prefer — and  still  does — 
colonial,  ranch-house,  Tudor,  or  other 
mock-historical  styles  for  its  own  homes. 
In  the  last  few  years  this  nostalgia  has  come 
to  be  shared  by  many  members  of  a  new 
generation  of  architects,  who  lump  it 
along  with  other  tendencies  into  what  has 
been  called  postmodernism. 

Roche  tor  decades  resisted  such  senti- 
mentality. He  has  been  among  the  last  of 
the  functional  puritans.  His  buildings  may- 
make  humane  gestures,  such  as  the  enor- 
mous enclosed  garden  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion headquarters  in  New  York  City,  but 
his  overall  approach  has  been  industrial  in 
technique.  A  prime  example  is  the  pair  of 
Manhattan  towers  he  designed  in  1969  on 
First  Avenue  across  from  the  United  Na- 
tions— the  United  Nations  Plaza  Hotel 
and  offices,  glass  sheathed,  subtly  shaped. 
They  are  crystalline,  hard-edged,  gleam- 
ing reflectively  as  if  shrink-wrapped  in 
plastic.  They  all  but  disappear  against  the 
sk\  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  sky- 
line, living  within  themselves  as  with- 
drawn, poetic  works  of  art. 

But  the  United  Nations  Plaza  Hotel  is 
the  work  of  the  old  Roche.  Today  the 
designs  emerging  from  his  big  back-room 
model  shop  are  astonishing  his  fellow  pro- 
fessionals. It  seems  that  this  long-stubborn 
minimalist,  the  keepet  of  the  conscience 

Walter  McQuade  is  a  contributing  editor  to 
this  magazine;  his  most  recent  article  was 
about  he  Bemardin  restaurant  (Connoisseur, 
October  1987). 


of  functionalism,  is  yielding  the  tort. 

The  largest  example  of  Roche's  new 
work  now  under  construction  is 
his  design  tor  J. P.  Morgan  cv  (  !o. 
Inc.  on  Wall  Street,  a  building  that 
strongly  resembles  a  Rom. in  temple,  on 
top  of  a  Roman  temple,  on  top  of  .1  Roman 
temple,  all  rendered  in  a  stripped,  classical 
mode  reminiscent  of 
Paul  Cret's  style  in  the 
1920s.  It  will  make  a 
good  desktop  minia- 
ture, but  is  it  serious.' 
And  doe-  it  suit  it-  ar- 
chitect.' 

Born  in  1^11  in  ▼ 
Dublin,  Kevin  Roche 
was  a  seventeen-year- 
old  when  his  father, 
manager  of  a  large 
creamery  in  southern 
Ireland,  gave  him  the 
chance  to  design  and 
oversee  construction  of  a  warehouse. 
Young  Kevin  went  on  to  study  architec- 
ture, mostly  in  the  classical  styles,  at  Uni- 
versity College  Dublin  and  after  gradua- 
tion worked  .1-  a  draftsman  in  Dublin  and 
in  London.  In  1948,  ar  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  he  moved  to  the  United  Srates  and  en- 
rolled at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy under  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe. 

Roche  remained  with  Mies  tor  only  a 
few  months.  Within  that  brief  space  of 
time,  however,  he  became  converted  to 
the  German  master's  spare,  absolute  style, 
a  discipline  that,  once  embraced,  proved 
hard  to  forget.  Discussing  his  new  work  in 
a  1985  interview  with  an  Italian  critic, 
Francesco  Dal  Co,  Roche  said,  "What  the 
memory  of  Mies  does  is  to  make  me  feel 
guilty  that  I  haven't  toed  the  line.  His 
influence  is  both  positive  and  negative, 
but  it  is  very  strong." 

After  I  IT  Roche  moved  to  New  York  to 
work  as  a  draftsman  for  the  international 
architectural  consortium  designing  the 
UN  headquarters.  Then  he  heard  of  a  pos- 
sible job  in  Bloomheld  Hills,  Michigan, 
with  Eero  Saarinen,  who,  in  partnership 
with  his  father,  Eliel,  was  gearing  up  to 
undertake  the  greatest  private  architectur- 
al commission  of  that  time,  a  gigantic 
technological  center  for  General  Motors 
outside  Detroit.  The  concept  for  the  GM 


The  disciple:  Roche  with  Eero  Saarinen  (ca.  1 958). 


center  was  Miesian  in  style,  although  it 
was  flavored  with  an  earthier  touch,  in- 
cluding tor  example  the  use  of  brick  glazed 
in  brilliant  color-  rather  than  Mies's  dig- 
nified, plain  brick.  This  worried  Roche:  "I 
was  an  unreconstructed  Miesian,"  he  re- 
called later,  "and  had  very  firm  ideas.'' 
He  took  the  job  anyway,  however — and 
ar  proceeded  to  tall  under 

^w  ■  !•  the  second  major  in- 

fluence of   his  design 
f  career.  In  the  fast-ex- 

panding office  Roche 
rose  to  become  Saann- 
en's  right  hand  in  de- 
-•  sign  and,  still  a  bache- 

lor, was  absorbed  into 
the  compact  Saarinen 
family  as  well.  Look- 
ing back  years  Liter, 
Roche  said,  "I  sat  with 
him  eight  or  ten  hours 
a  day  every  day  of  the 
year.  ...  He  would  head  in  directions 
that  you  telt  were  not  going  to  work  out, 
hut  frequently  they  did.  I  dropped  the  idea 
of  working  anywhere  else.  There  was  only 
one  architect,  and  that  was  Eero." 

Architectural  practice  today  has  noth- 
ing quite  to  compare  with  the  excitement 
of  that  time  and  place.  The  giants  of  mod- 
ernism— Wright,  Mies,  Le  Corbusier, 
Aalto — were  still  alive  and  active,  but  a 
new  generation  was  arriving,  and  a  promi- 
nent member  was  the  adventurous  youn- 
ger Saarinen.  In  turn,  the  Saarinen  office 
attracted  an  extraordinarily  gifted  group  of 
still-younger  architects  destined  for  fame 
within  the  profession:  not  only  Roche  and 
the  late  John  Dinkeloo — the  foremost 
architectural  technologist  of  his  time 
— but  the  designers  Cesar  Pelli,  Rob- 
ert Venturi,  Gunnar  Bir- 
kerts,  Charles  Bassett, 
Maurice  Allen,  Warren 
Platner,  Bruce  Adams, 
and  Anthony  Lumsden. 
Commissions  came  into 
Bloomfield  Hills  in  a 
steady  stream,  and  in  the 
1950s  Roche  and  the  oth- 
er designers  helped  Saari- 

The  new  look:  model  ot  the 
Morgan  headquarters. 
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The  late  John  Dinkeloo  (standing)  was  a  master  of  inventive  building  techniques  and  materials 


nen  create  some  very  gutsy  buildings. 
Among  them  were  such  unique  ar- 
chitectural concepts  as  Dulles  Airport,  the 
St.  Louis  Gateway  Arch,  the  CBS  Build- 
ing in  Manhattan,  the  TWA  terminal  at 
Kennedy  Airport,  and,  less  famous  but 
equally  flavorful,  the  Ingalls  Hockey  Rink, 
at  Yale,  which  resembles  a  Viking  ship 
turned  upside  down. 

By  1961  the  office  had  acquired  so  many 
East  Coast  accounts  that  Saarinen  decided 
to  move  his  talented  atelier  to  Hamden 
and  bought  the  mansion  on  the  hill.  In  the 
middle  of  the  move,  though,  the  architect 
checked  into  a  hospital  for  tests.  He  was 
discovered  to  be  harboring  a  malignant 
brain  tumor,  underwent  surgery,  and  died 
at  age  fifty-one,  all  within  days. 

Roche,  Saarinen's  chief  designer,  and 
Dinkeloo,  the  chief  technologist,  were  left 
to  carry  on:  to  oversee  the  completion  of 
CBS,  Dulles  Airport,  the  Deere  &.  Com- 
pany headquarters  in  Moline,  Illinois,  two 


The  Oakland  (California)  Museum  steps  down  a  gentle  hill;  the  roofs  of  the  three  levels  form  a  cascading  ^^ST^Z^M^. 
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residential  colleges  foi  Yale,  and  other 
Saarinen  works.  Roche  did  not  even  take 
time  to  search  tor  a  place  to  live.  He 
moved  into  an  upstairs  room  in  the  1  lam 
Jen  mansion,  and  he  and  Dinkeloo  took 
ovei  the  reins;  the  other  dominant  design 
crs  in  the  firm  slowly  began  to  scatter. 

At  first  the  flywheel  ot  work 
already  in  progress  earned  the 
phenomenal  practice  forward, 
yet  Roche  and  Dinkeloo  had  to  secure  new 
commissions  to  sustain  the  momentum. 
1'heit  hrst  hit  was  a  museum  on  a  slight 
slope  in  Oakland,  California,  across  the 
bay  from  San  Francisco.  Roche  designed  it 
to  be  virtually  underground,  with  an  exte- 
rior that  showed  only  a  set  ot  stepped- 
down  terraced  gardens.  Then  came  a  high 
school  in  New  Haven,  and,  soon  after- 
ward, the  Ford  Foundation,  a  real  plum. 

Main  other  assignments  followed.  In 
1967  Roche  and  Dinkeloo  were  selected 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and 


began  what  has  become  the  firm's  longest 

running  commission,  the  redesign  of  the 
museum's  dignified  old  pile  on  Fifth  Ave 
nue.  Over  the  vears  they  were  to  add  m.inv 
new  wings  and  interiors,   a  process  that 
continues  tod.n . 

( )ne  notable  new  wing  was  built  early  to 
house  a  baby  Egyptian  temple  that  the 
museum  won  the  right  to  exhibit  when  the 
Aswan  Dam  was  built.  This  room  is  simply 
a  vast,  glass  walled  space,  but  the  effect  is 
more  than  simple.  The  ancient  temple, 
lying  alongside  Central  Park's  American 
landscape,  broods,  aloof  and  serene. 
Among  the  other  new  wings  and  galleries 
have  been  one  tor  the  Robert  Lehman  col- 
lection, the  Michael  C.  Rockefeller  Wing 
for  Primitive  Art,  and  another  wing  tor 
twentieth-century  art. 

Roche's  design  of  the  new  Met  is  intent 
on  displaying  the  art,  never  upstaging  it,  as 
many  recent,  more  blatant  art  museums 
do,  including  even  the  new  wing  of  the 


National  Gallery  of  Art,  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Outdoors  at  the  Met,  the  precise-, 
elegant  glass  skylights  actually  enhance 
the  burly  old  stone  structure. 

The  Roche  office  has  enjoyed  great 
prosperity  in  its  twenty-six  years  ot  exis- 
tence, although  Roche  and  Dinkeloo — 
who  died  in  1981 — deliberately  avoided 
creating  a  very  large  firm.  They  wanted  to 
do  only  the  very  best,  and  the  best  clients 
came  to  them.  Today  the  total  staff  num- 
bers only  eighty-five.  Roche  and  the  firm 

THEY  WANTED 
TO  DO  ONLY  THE 
VERY  BEST,  AND 
THE  BEST  CLIENTS 
CAME  TO  THEM. 
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For  the  Met,  Roche  created  a  giant,  serene  room  for  the  Temple  of  Dendur;  for  Union  Carbide,  a  suburban  headquarters  designed  for  easy  automobile  access. 
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"WE  MUST  MAKE 
BUILDINGS  THAT  PEOPLE  ENJOY." 


have  won  man)  architectural  prizes,  in 
eluding  ,i  Pritzker  $100,000  award  to 
Roche  himself  (who  donated  it  to  Yale  to 
help  set  up  .1  chair  honoring  Saarinen). 

In  the  same  twenty  si*  \cars,  however, 
architecture  in  America  has  drifted  ner- 
vously. The  most  recent  generation  of 
younger  architects  has  become  disgrun- 
tled, tiring  of  the  taut,  minimalist  design 
st\lc,  even  though  they  respected  Roche. 
Fhe\  have  wanted  to 
put  up  more-emphatic 
buildings.  An  archi- 
tecture press  has  de- 
veloped ,\nd  has  had  to 
be  fed  with  new  sensa- 
tions. Roche's  most  re- 
cent gallery  tor  the 

Met  was  prodded  tor 
not  being  "architec- 
tural" enough. 

In  his  1^85  inter- 
view with  Frances  o 
l\iU  o,  Roche himselt 


expressed  distaste   tor    Mighty  chamfered  columns  for  E.  F.  Hutton 

his  profession's  earlier 
products,  presumably  including  his  own. 
"Architects,"  he  said,  "have  limited  their 
artistic  expression.  They  have  made  it  a 
specimen  in  a  jar.  What  we  have  is  racks 
and  racks  of  embryos  as  our  architecture. 

It  is  the  first  requirement  of  great  art, "  he 
continued,  "that  you  .  .  .  touch 
even  the  uninitiated,  the  uneducated, 
and  the  visually  inexperienced.  So  we  are 
now  trying  to  find  ways  whereby  one  can 
make  that  contact.  It  is  a  serious  and  gen- 
uine effort  to  make  buildings  that  people 
understand  and  enjoy." 

Other  renowned  architects  have  shitted 
aesthetic  as  they  aged.  Stanford  White 
converted  from  his  early  training  with 
H.  H.  Richardson  in  Romanesque  to  Ital- 
ian Renaissance.  One  of  the  greatest  mod- 
erns, Le  Corbusier,  a  real  genius  at  trans- 
muting industrialism  into  art,  abruptly 
renounced  his  tense,  precise  style  and  in 
his  later  years  became  an  architect  of  great 
passion,  as  demonstrated  in  his  chapel  at 
Ronchamp.  More  recently,  Philip  John- 
son, a  longtime  religious  devotee  of  Mies 
who  worked  with  him  on  the  master's  Sea- 
gram Building,  in  Manhattan,  has  ex- 
ploded in  style,  with  a  tricky  new  turn 
every  six  months. 

In  his  designs  for  new  buildings,  Roche 
insists,  only  the  exterior  effects  are  new — 


the  structure  and  technology  are  un- 
changed from  those  of  his  p.ist  work.  But 
look  at  his  buildings  currently  under  con- 
struction, and  considet  hisaffait  with  that 

an<  lent  architectural  device  the  column. 
It  appears  to  have  begun  when  Roche 
was  asked  to  remodel  the  little  zoo  in(  en 
tral  Park.  In  Rot.  he's  charming  result, 
scheduled  to  open  this  year,  the  various 
areas  of  the  zoo  are  linked  b)  a  covered 
walkway  whose  root  is 
supported  by  brick  col- 
umns. The  columns, 
set  on  bases  of  granite, 
have  squared  edges, 
and  to  give  them  inter- 
est Roche  whittled 
symmetrical  slices 
from  the  brick  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  called 
chamfering.  He  top- 
ped them  with  simpli- 
fied caps.  The  feel  of 
these  walkways  is  to- 
tally in  keeping  with 
the  surrounding  park; 
the  zoo,  all  in  all,  will  probably  be  one  of 
his  more  cherished  works. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  zoo,  a 
slow-moving  job,  Roche  decided  to  use 
the  chamfered  column  on  a  second  proj- 
ect, a  speculative  office  building  on  West 
Fitty-second  Street — a  neighborhood 
Roche  knows  well,  right  next  door  to  Saa- 
rinen's  CBS  masterpiece.  The  new  build- 
ing, named  E.  F.  Hutton  in  honor  of  its 
principal  tenant,  sits  off  the  main  avenue, 
Sixth,  toward  the  center  of  the  block.  It 
needed  something  to  distinguish  it,  the 
developer  decided,  to  attract  attention, 
traffic,  and  tenants  from  the  Sixth  Avenue 
megaliths,  its  competitors  for  rentals. 
Also,  Roche  reports,  the  city-landmarks 
regulators  asked  him  to  echo  the  old  roof 
line  of  the  midblock  brownstones.  Ergo:  a 
porchlike  portico  at  that  height,  held  up 
with  chamfered  stone  columns  in  the  style 
of  the  ones  he  designed  for  the  zoo.  But  the 
result  is  totally  different,  because  these 
columns  are  much  bigger  and  bulkier. 
They  seem  inflated.  Their  scale  makes 
them  look  as  if  they  really  should  be  hold- 
ing up  a  skyscraper,  not  just  a  porch  roof. 
Another  skyscraper  headquarters  under 


Model  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  a  building  on 
stilts,  thirteen  stories  above  a  little  old  church. 
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For  Denver,  two  mighty  towers  in  the  new  style. 

construction,  for  the  Leo  Burnett  advetis- 
ing  agency  in  Chicago,  will  have  more  col- 
umns. But  the  Morgan  building  wears  the 


most  columns  ot  all,  and  gigantic  pilasters 
as  well.  Perhaps  the  Morgan  hankers 
wanted  pomp;  certainly  that  is  what  they 
are  getting. 

The  ultimate  Rochian  columnar  struc- 
ture, however,  is  unbuilt,  and  it  is  not  neo- 


HEAR  HIM  TALK 

oh  his  work.  While  I  may  have  a 
reputation  for  designing  many 
corporate  headquarters,  I  wish  I 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
more.  It  is  rather  like  having  a 
reputation  for  being  a  great  lover. 
One  only  wished  it  were  true. 

ON  EXMAINING  ARCH mCTURL 

Architecture  is  an  intuitive 
activity,  and  the  discussion,  the 
polemic,  the  rationalizations  all 
come  afterwards,  after  the  act, 
never  before. 

on  Hts  profession.  Architects 
have  a  responsibility ...  to  society 
and  to  people,  not  only  to  create 
works  of  art,  which  is  their  major 
responsibility,  but  to  create  better 
and  more  acceptable  environments 
tor  people. 

on  his  reputation.  1  understand 
that  a  list  of  the  ten  leading 
composers  compiled  during  the 
lifetime  otjohann  Sebastian  Bach 
did  not  include  Bach. 

— from  his  fntertieu'  with  Francesco  Dai  Co, 
in  Kevin  Roche  (Riapfc  1^5). 


classic  in  tone.  It  is  a  tower  office  building 
designed  for  Houston.  It  does  not  merely 
wear  columns  but  is,  in  effect,  a  column, 
composed  of  four  tall  shafts,  joined,  with  a 
complicated  top.  The  effect  is  priapic.  It  is 
also  as  if  Mozart  had  decided  to  compose  in 
the  style  of  Wagner.  For  Denver,  he  has 
designed  two  matching  skyscrapers  that 
are  outright  romantic,  with  tops  reminis- 
cent of  old  Italian  bell  towers. 

The  new  Kevin  Roche  will  take  some 
getting  used  to,  as  he  rushes  headlong  into 
the  past,  and  it  is  hard  at  times  to  give  full 
credence  to  his  new  work  when  one 
remembers  the  old.  Compare,  for  exam- 
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pie,  his  bombastic  Morgan  headquarters 
tor  Now  York  City's  financial  district  with 
the  deft,  slim  skyscraper  that  he  designed 
nineteen  years  ago  foi  the  same  neighboi 
hood,  which  was  nevei  built,  ["he  assign 
ment  then  was  to  pro\  ide  expanded  offic  e 
spa<  e  tor  the  Federal  Resen  e  Bank  of  New 
York,  .1  Pitti-like  palazzo  directly  across 
narrow  Maiden  1  ane  from  the  now  build' 
ing's  site.  On  another  side  was  a  small 
Methodist  church. 

Roche  came  up  with  an  inspired, 
audacious  scheme,  perhaps  his 
best  work  so  far  in  its  combination 
of  imagination  .mJ  restraint.  1  le  proposed 
to  hoisi  .til  the  new  office  space  upward  tea 
position  thirteen  stories  above  street  level 
on  four  gigantic  piers,  leaving  beneath  it  a 
sheltered  plaza  fa<  ing  the  church,  open  on 

IT  IS  AS  IF  MOZART 
HAD  DECIDED  TO 
COMPOSE  IN  THE 
STYLE  OF  WAGNER. 

throe  sides.  The  elevator  shafts  would  he 
housed  at  the  rear  of  the  plaza,  and  a  bridge 
high  over  the  street  would  connect  the 
now  and  the  old  Fed.  The  new  building 
would  hardly  he  noticed  by  pedestrians 
using  the  sheltered  plaza. 

But  that  kind  of  approach  to  architec- 
ture seems  to  have  run  its  course.  Mini- 
malism is  no  longer  enough.  About  anoth- 
er of  his  fine  achievements  in  that  delicate 
discipline,  Roche  today  says,  "The  UN 
Plaza  buildings  .  .  .  belong  to  another 
moment  in  time  and  another  kind  of  sculp- 
ture. ...  I  have  no  ambition  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  building  buildings  that 
look  like  that."  He  wants  to  make  con- 
tact. □ 


IN  SPRING  SNOW 


By  Robert  Wool 

As  we  rise  in  the 
gondola  over  Ver- 
bier,  my  guide, 
Emmanuel  Affol- 
ter,  is  surveying 
j|  the  terrain  below 

Verbier  in  April:  like  an  American  resort  done  right.  Ill*  1 

ana  checking  the 
position  of  the  sun.  It  is  coming  up  over  the  peak  to 
the  east,  casting  ils  first  rays  down  on  the  snow  way 
over  to  our  left,  -Way  off  the  regular  marked  piste. 

Photographs  by  TomasSennett 
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Lifts  (at  right:  Attelas  II)  serve 
nearly  200  miles  of  intercon- 


necting trails.  Above:  Plunging 


down  the  Lac  des  Vaux. 


Emmanuel  nods  and  smiles  brightly.  For 
two  days  we  have  been  waiting  for  a  hot 
April  day  followed  by  a  cold  night,  the 
combination  that  produces  neige  de  prin- 
lemps — spring  snow — at  its  most  intoxi- 
cating. "1  spoke  with  several  other  guides 
last  night,"  he  tells  me.  "We  agree  that  La 
Marlenaz  would  be  perfect  today." 

At  the  top  of  the  Savoleyres  lift,  while 
everyone  else  peels  oft  to  the  right,  1  follow 
Emmanuel  to  the  left.  We  pole  off-piste, 
past  the  big  ted  sign  FERME,  slide  under  the 
orange  rope  that  marks  the  edge  of  the 
trail,  and  traverse  to  the  top  of  La  Marle- 
naz, skiable  mainly  in  springtime.  Gazing 
down  on  this  famous  run,  I  feel  special. 


privileged.  No  one  is  supposed  to  be  here 
without  a  guide,  and  in  fact,  no  one  else  is 
here  at  all.  The  way  the  slopes  look,  it  i> 
almost  as  if  we  were  the  first  people  on  the 
planet  Earth  ever  to  discover  the  place.  It 
is  empty — no  skiers,  not  even  any  tracks. 
It  is  ours. 

We  start  down,  slowly.  I  am 
to  stay  in  Emmanuel's  tracks 
and  pay  attention  to  my  edging. 
Spring  snow,  he  has  told  me, 
needs  special  edging.  (Very 
shortly,  these  words  will  come 
to  haunt  me. ) 

We  make  a  few  turns  over  a  I 
rounded  slope.  The  snow  is  like  sugar,  glis- 
tening, sparkling  sugar  that  covers  these 
mountain  cones.  Suddenly,  I  am  skidding 
far  below  Emmanuel,  with  no  grip,  and  I 
crash,  tumbling  right  out  of  my  skis  in  a 
slow-motion  coast.  1  trv  to  dig  in  with  my 
boots,  but  the  surface  is  so  slick  I  cannot 
stop.  Spinning,  down,  down  I  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  drop. 

Emmanuel  is  at  my  side  quickly,  my  skis 
over  his  shoulder.  I  lie  there  for  a  moment, 
shaken  but  unhurt — and  puzzled.  In  all  my 
years  of  skiing  I  have  never  taken  a  slide 
quite  like  that. 

"Bob,  edging  in  spring  snow,  I  tell  you, 
is  different,"  he  says.  He  pokes  the  snow 
with  his  pole.  "We  are  a  little  bit  early 
here.  It  has  not  thawed  100  percent.  So 
what  you  must  do  on  this  spring  snow  is 
two  things, "  he  tells  me,  as  I  step  back  into 
my  skis.  "You  must  really  edge,  because  if 
you  don't  dig  in,  you  slide.  You  cannot 
control  yourself,  and  you  simply  slide  side- 
ways." 

I  nodded.  "I  see  that." 

"On  other  spring  snow,  it's  like  egg- 
shells. You  think,  '1  am  skiing  eggshells.' 
You  want  to  be  gentle  with  your  edge  so 
you  don't  break  through  the  cover.  But 
here,  now,  you  must  really  edge  and  be 
sure  to  finish  every  turn.  Otherwise,  too 
much  speed,  too  little  control." 

"Okav." 

"Then  we  go." 

"What's  the  other  thing,  Emmanuel?" 

He  stopped  and  turned  his  upper  bod} 
toward  me.  "1  almost  forget,"  he  said  with 
a  grin.  "The  other  thing  is,  please,  do  not 
fall.  You  tall,  it's  so  slippery,  I  see  you  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain." 

"D' accord.  " 

Soon  we  are  breezing  down  this  open 
run,  great  cliffs  looming  over  us.  I  am  edg- 
ing as  I  have  never  edged  before,  knee 
pressed  hard  to  knee,  the  sugar  crystals 
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crunching  underfoot.  1  am  glued  to  Em 
manuel's  tr.uks,   mimicking  his  every 

slightest  move.  Flu- sciin.ui.ui  is  in\  igorat 
ingly  new. 

Down  lu-.ir  the  bottom  we  duck  back 
under  rhe  orange  cord  and  rejoin  flu-  regu 
l.u  piste.  We  take  .1  lilt  ba<  k  to  the  top  and 
ski  down  .1  regulai  trail— so  ordinary  aftei 
our  secret  treat,  lor  one  thing,  the  slopes 
have  already  been  traveled  In  othei  peo 
pie,  and  other  people  are  in  view  now. 
Emmanuel  pulls  up  at  the  side  of  the  run 
and  states  westward,  again  checking  the 
sun  and  the  look  of  the  snow 

"1  like  that,"  he  says.  1  town  to  the  bot- 
tom we  go  and  up  another  htt,  to  Taillay. 
From  the  summit,  the  view  is  completely 
open  to  an  inviting  howl  of  aslope,  glitter- 
ing with  that  now  familial  sparkle.  No 

ropes  to  duck  under  this  tune.  Anyone  >.  .111 
ski  here. 

This  is  spring  sugar  the  way  it  ought  to 
be:  softer  than  before,  easier,  more  forgiv- 
ing, not  nearh  so  slippery.  We  seem  to  tl\ 
down  the  short  distance  to  another  litr, 
which  carries  us  ba(  k  up  to  the  top.  We  arc- 
headed  tor  C  )roix-de-(  loeur,  another  spar- 
kling bowl,  steeper,  absolutely  treeless  and 
open.  Here,  we  swirl  through  wider  and 
wider  turns,  seeming  to  soar  even  as  we 
descend,  the  sugar  beneath  us  crunching 
and  sliding. 

Near  the  bottom,  we  cut  across  a  held 
toward  La  Marmotte,  the  wood-and-stone 
hut  beyond  the  hrook.  As  we  lean  hack 
against  the  log  railing  ot  rhe  deck  outside 
the  hut,  rhe  sun  heats  down  from  the  sky  as 
it  it  were  midsummer.  I'm  grateful  for  an 
icy  Apfelsaft,  a  fizzy  apple  juice  just  this  side 
of  hard  cider. 

For  lunch,  I  have  ordered  a  grilled  veal 
sausage  with  crisp  pommes  frites,  whiL 
Emmanuel  has  chosen  a  house  specialty:  a 
platter  of  Rosti  (that  Swiss  dish  of  shredded 
potatoes  slowly  fried  in  butter  to  a  crispy 
pie)  smothered  in  bacon  and  Gruyere  and 
topped  with  an  egg,  the  whole  thing  run 
under  the  fire.  As  a  starter,  we  share  a  plate 
of  the  local  dried  beef,  wafer-thin  slices 
that  we  wrap  around  cornichons  and  pick- 
led onions. 

I  have  slipped  off  my  jacket;  my  face  is 
The  La  Combe  run  is 


perfect    for   skiers 


who   like  to   stay 
in  sight  of  town. 


turned  up  to  the  sun,  my  eyes  shut  against 
the  rays.  Some  s.n  and  foi  the  moment  I 
think  1  might  agree  with  them  that  this 
is  the  best  pan  of  spring  skiing.  Ot  course, 
as  the  S\s  iss  i iften  s.n ,  "I  [ungei  isi  do  beste 
Koch":  "Hunger  is  the  best  chef."  Lunch 
tastes  bettei  when  you  have  worked  up  an 

Alpine  appetite 

Io  make  the  most  of  the  pleasures  ot 
spring  skiing,  you  need  a  place  as  \ast  as 

\  erbier,  where  you  i  an  follow  the  sun  as  it 

sol  tens  up  the  slopes  from  their  glassy  over- 
night chill.   The  spring  purist   times  his 


runs  the  way  a  chef  times  a  souffle. 
Emmanuel  and  I  were  perhaps  fifteen  min- 
utes early  on  our  opening  run  at  La  Mar- 
lenaz  hut  exactly  on  the  mark  later  in  the 
morning,  with  Taillay  and  Croix-de- 
Coeur.  When  the  snow  turns  to  sugar, 
conditions  are  just  right.  Much  later  and 
the  stuff  turns  to  mush,  tough  to  push 
through,  thick  and  heavy. 

Much  of  the  best  snow  for  spring  skiing 
at  Verbier  and  elsewhere  is  off-piste,  on 
runs  you  can  make  only  with  a  guide, 
beyond  Lac  des  Vaux,  or  down  through 
Col  des  Mines,  where  the  whole  valley  and 
village  spread  out  at  your  feet.  Or,  maybe 
off  the  backside  of  Mont-Fort  onto  the 
Rosablanche  glacier.  Or,  the  half-day  run 
over  to  the  village  of  Mache,  where  you 
have  to  phone  ahead  so  that  the  owner  of 
the  local  bistro  will  come  and  collect  you 
in  his  minibus.  Before  ever  taking  a  client 
to  those  areas,  rhe  guides  survey  them  on 
their  own.  Avalanches  are  always  a  dan- 
ger, and  every  true  Alpinist  knows  better 
than  to  trifle  with  them.  In  midwinter  the 
most  gorgeous  slopes  often  carry  too  much 
snow  to  permit  safe  skiing.   But  in  the 


Very  little  bums  up  calories 
like  a  workout  on  the  slopes. 
Afterward,  steaming  hot 
chocolate  with  gobs  of  thick 
whipped  cream  is  a  sweetly 
permissible  indulgence. 
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spring,  when  the  enormous  snow  masses 
begin  to  melt  off,  many  areas  are  skiable 
once  more. 

It  is  to  these  runs,  mostly  unmarked  and 
uncharted  on  any  maps,  that  the  chosen 
few  will  head.  I  have  friends  who  live  in 
Geneva,  a  drive  of  two  or  three  hours  from 
Verbier,  and  they  ski  the  place  every 
weekend  all  winter,  with  great  relish.  But, 
as  they  have  been  telling  me  for  more  years 
than  I  care  to  admit,  the  crowning  glory  of 
an  entire  season  is  that  spell  of  a  few  days — 
in  a  good  year,  maybe  a  few  weeks — usual- 


Verbier  is  ideal  for  families. 


Ninety  percent  of  all  guest 


beds  are  in  chalets,  and  excel- 


lent instruction  is  available  for 


skiers  of  all  ages,  including 
the  youngest. 


ly  in  late  April,  when  they  can  head  down 
those  hidden  runs  and  bliss  out  on  the  neige 
de  pnntemps. 

In  Verbier,  spring  expands  an  already 
enormous  area.  In  winter,  I  have  been 
astonished  at  how  many  vast  bowls  are 
linked  by  the  interconnecting  system  of 
lifts.  The  place  claims  some  190  miles  of 
trails.  The  peaks  at  the  top,  Mont-Fort 
and  Mont-Gele,  are  very  steep,  tor  experts 
only.  Lower  down,  starting  with  places 
like  La  Chaux  and  Tortin,  there  is  practi- 
cally limitless  intermediate  terrain,  cov- 
ered with  well-packed  trails  and  all  still 
above  the  tree  line. 

And  it  that  isn't  enough,  there's  a  bus 
(reservations  required)  every  Tuesday  that 
carries  you  to  Super  St.  Bernard,  where 
you  can  ski  over  the  famous  pass  and  down 
into  Italy.  Under  the  right  conditions,  it  is 
a  run  of  over  an  hour,  which,  again  under 
the  right  conditions,  makes  it  especially 
alluring. 

The  day  I  went,  the  sun  was  friendly, 
but  the  snow  was  windblown  and  crusty. 
Here  I  encountered  the  other  edging  prob- 


lem Emmanuel  had  warned  me  about.  Too 
much  edging  and  you  break  through  the 
crust,  yet  you  have  to  edge  enough  for  con- 
trol. "Feel  with  your  feet,"  Emmanuel  told 
me.  When  we  reached  the  warm,  lovely 
valley  down  below,  stepped  out  of  our  skis, 
and  drank  from  a  cold  mountain  stream,  I 
gave  him  my  answer:  "That  is  easier  said 
than  done." 

There  is  no  lift  back  up  the  Italian  side, 
which  means  that  once  you  get  down,  all 
you  can  do  is  feast  at  a  place  like  La  Croix 
Blanche  and  wait  for  the  bus  back.  As 
Emmanuel  put  it,  with  his  splendid  talent 
for  living  for  the  moment,  "You  don't 
make  the  trip  so  much  for  the  ski  as  for  the 
Italian  lunch." 

Until  recently,  little  was  written  or 
known  in  America  about  Verbier.  It  was  a 
secret  kept  by  European  skiers.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  not  a  resort  with  some  o{  the  qualities 
the  Swiss  have  cultivated  in  other,  more 
famous  places.  Though  it  has  been  cast  as  a 
new  St.  Moritz,  it  does  not  attract  the 
glitzy  international  titled  set,  with  all  their 
extinct  Russian  furs  and  mysterious  dia- 
monds. Verbier  has  its  rich  and  titled  reg- 
ulars, but  they  blend  in  with  the  crowd. 
Even  Diana  Ross,  whose  newish  husband, 
Arne  Naess,  the  Norwegian  entrepreneur, 
has  owned  a  modest  chalet  in  Verbier  for 
years,  seems  to  be  part  of  the  crowd, 
though  she  is  too  glamorous  not  to  turn 
heads  anywhere.  As  the  Belgian  wife  of  an 
English  jewel  merchant  told  me,  "If  we 
want  chic,  we  go  to  St.  Morit:  or  Gstaad, 
not  here. "  And  her  husband  added,  "It  the 
truth  be  known,  Verbier  is  a  terrific  place 
for  families  who  really  love  to  ski.  And  it's 
as  plain  as  it  could  be,  which  is  one  reason 
we  love  it." 

Verbier  is  a  relatively  new  resort,  the 
first  lift  having  opened  in  1950.  Zoning 
laws  were  enforced  in  time  to  prevent 
Alpine  urban  sprawl.  Depending  on  where 
you  build,  you  are  limited  to  two,  three,  or 
four  stories.  Materials  are  prescribed,  too, 
as  is  the  orientation  of  the  buildings. 
Everything  must  face  down-valley.  The 
result  is  a  handsome  community  of  modest 
chalets  and  small  apartment  buildings 
with  Alpine  facades  but  not  a  whole  lot  of 

In    Verbier  zoning 


came  early.  One  re- 
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suit:  all   cottages 
face  down-valley. 
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Alpine  atmosphere.  Heidi  Joes  not  live 
here  In  fact,  the  place  might  well  K  an 
American  mountain  resort  done  right, 
which  might  make  it  less  than  fantasy  -ful- 
filling tor  an  American  skier. 
But,  as  the  man  said,  tor  -> L 1  in >_;  families, 
it  is  hard  to  beat,  partly  be 
cause  it  i>  so  unpretentious 
and  also  because  oi  a  peculiari- 
ty of  its  development:  90  per 
cent  of  all  beds  in  Verbier  are 
in  chalets  and  apartments, 
only  10  percent  in  hotels.  You 
can  easily  rent  a  whole  place 
tor  your  family,  not  have  to 
cope  with  hotels  that  may  not  like  chil- 
dren, and  save  lots  of  money.  (See  box.) 
It  youi  preference  is  tor  a  hotel,  you  can 
find  several  modest,  reasonable,  and  com- 
fortable establishments  but  nothing  de- 
luxe. The  Grand-Combin,  at  which  1 
Stayed,  runs  about  $145  a  night  tor  two, 
with  breakfast  and  dinner  included. 

There  are  a  tew  discos  in  town,  mainly 
tor  teenagers,  but  the  social  lite  of  the 
place  is  restrained  and  mostly  limited  to 
private  chalets.  All  ot  which  leaves  you 
going  to  Verbier  tor  those  wonderful 
mountains,  like  all  the  other  skiers  you 
will  encounter  there.  Be  warned  that  there 
are  rimes  ot  the  day  in  Verbier  when  the 


A  MCE  PLACE  TO  REM... 

As  noted,  an  unusual  feature  ot  Verbier  is  the 
predominance  ot  available  chalets  and  apartments. 
As  expected,  they  are  priced  according  to  size, 
facilities,  and  location:  the  closer  to  the  heart  ot 
town  and  the  life,  the  higher  the  price. 

For  a  two-bedroom  apartment  in  a  convenient 
location,  expect  to  pay  about  $780  for  a  one-week 
rental  (depending,  of  course,  on  the  state  of  the 
U.S.  dollar).  Lesser  locations  will  run  around  $650 
a  week;  fancier  places  with  fireplaces  and  saunas, 
about  $1,000. 

For  details  and  listings  and  to  arrange  rentals, 
contact  the  Verbier  Tourist  Office,  CH-1936 
Verbier,  Switzerland  (phone  026  7  62  11),  or 
agents  listed  below.  The  mailing  address  tor  all  is 
simply  CH-1936  Verbier.  The  more  specific  you 
are  about  your  needs — yes,  1  must  have  a 
dishwasher;  no,  I  do  not  need  a  fireplace — the 
happier  you  will  be. 

Agents:  Abati  (7  74  74V  ABC  (7  64  55);  Agival 
(7  40  55);  Alpha  (7  72  63);  Du  Centi 
Debeco  (7  74  54);  Domus  (7 11  72);  Eugsi 
66);  Freddy  Michaud  (7  44  44);  Guinnard 
Immobilier  (7  53  53);  Immob-Agenc 
Interhome  (7  62  94);  Le  Mendien  (7  55  75);  Sel: 
(7  6696);  De  Torrente  1 7  -  •   -     ,  ilena  (7  65 
56);  Vitrei  (7  55  45). 


htt-  to  the  populai  areas  like  1  es  Attelas 
tirst  thing  in  the  morning  get  overloaded 
and  the  waits  are  long.  But  then,  in  spring- 
time, you  don't  want  to  be  at  1  es  Attelas 

tirst  thing  in  the  morning.  You  want  to  be- 
at the  fat  end  of  the  mountain  range,  on 

the  quest  tor  sugary  stuff. 

Robert  Wool  is  a  writer  with  passionate  inter- 
ests in  skiing  and  taxes.  I  fis  Lucm  hook  is  Tax 
Smart:  The  Touche  Ross  Guide  to  Total 
I  ax  Strategy  <  l\xluo>rtc). 


Thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
avalanche  patrols  (left,  on  an 
early-morning  mission),  skiers 


in  springtime  can  venture  onto 


slopes  that  for  much  of  the 
winter  are  strictly  off-limits. 
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Remedios  Varo,  ca.  1960,  in  Mexico  City,  a  few  years  before  her  death. 

The  Surrealist 
whose  works  are  seldom  seen 

Bij  Peter  Cngcl 


I  ^^^  cmedios  Varo 
VJ  (1908-63)  lived 
l^k       suspended  between 

L.  X,  two  worlds.  A 
Spanish  painter  who  worked 
in  Mexico,  she  struggled  to 
forge  the  mythic  with  the 
scientific,  the  sacred  with  the 
profane.  The  dichotomy  be- 
gan in  her  childhood:  her 
mother,  a  fervent  Catholic, 
taught  her  to  tear  the  devil  and 
sent  her  to  convent  school;  her 
father,  an  atheist  and  scien- 
tist, taught  her  to  respect  rea- 
son and  to  draw  a  proper  two- 
point  perspective.  Varo  fled 
the  convent  for  an  art  school 
in  Madrid,  but  she  would  live 
with  two  worlds  colliding. 

She  remained  on  the  run, 
escaping  through  the  Pyrenees 
toevade  her  country 'scivil  war 
and  then  heading  south  and 
across  the  Mediterranean  as 
the  Nan--  flooded  France.  Pen- 
niless and  without  proper  pa- 
pers, she  had  to  wait  months  in 
Casablanca  before  influential 
friends  could  secure  her  pas- 
sage on  a  steamer  to  Mexico. 
On  November  20,  1941,  the 
artist  set  out  on  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult crossing  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New. 

Finally  settled  in  Mexico, 
Varo  underwent  a  strange 
transformation.  She  devel- 
oped an  almost  pathological 
fear  of  travel  and  only  rarely 
strayed  outside  her  neighbor- 
hood in  Mexico  City.  "Even- 
thing  had  to  be  within  walking 
distance,  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  recalls  her  last  hus- 
band, Walter  Gruen.  "She 
said  she  didn't  have  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  traveling  be- 
cause the  most  beautiful  travel 
was  within  her  imagination." 

Varo  has  left  a  legacy  of  her 
travels:  over  140  paintings, 
each  one  the  record  of  a  meta- 
physical voyage.  The  tears  that 
immobilized  her  body  liber- 
ated her  mind,  tor  the  thirty  or 
s<  i  extant  works  she  completed 
in  Spain  and  France  are  little 
more  than  pastiches  ot  the 
styles  of  the  artists  around  her, 
while  the  paintings  she  did  in 
Mexico  are  totally  and  unmis- 
takably  her  own.    She   pro- 


ln  Exploration  of  the  Origins  of  the  Orinoco  River,  a  magical  coat-boat. 
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duced  barely  a  handful  ol 
works  during  her  first  de<  ade  in 
Mexico,  supporting  herseli  in 
stead  b\  means  of  c  ommerc  ial 
art.  Bur  from  195  5  until  hei 
death,  .1  decade  Liter,  she  set 
down  on  canvas  the  fantastic 
tales  ol  imaginary  voyagers — 
renegades,  refugees,  explorers 
ol  .1  terra  incognita. 

\  .no's  ad\ enturers  journey 
through  forests  and  fields,  up 
above  the  clouds,  along  ri\  ers, 
and  down  the  streets  ol  aban- 
doned ( ities  -nearly  al\\.i\s 
solitary,  and  often  bearing  the 
almond  shaped  eyes  and  an 
drogynous  features  ol  Varo's 
sell  portraits.  I  he\  are  pro- 
pelled by  the  unlikeliest  con- 
traptions, jerry-built  construc- 
tions ol  pulleys  and  gears, 
sprockets  and  cogs,  wheels  and 
w  ings.  I  he  \  ehu  les  are  si  ien 
titic  in  appearance  but  magical 

in  operation,  tor  they  run  i^n 
such  insubstantial  fuel  as  star 
dust,  music ,  sunlight,  and  the 
heavenly  ether. 

\  .no's  compositions  subtly 
invert  scientific  prin<  iples,  of- 
ten to  comic  and  unsettling  et- 
fect.  The  young  woman  wear- 
ing a  eape  in  Magical  Flight 
( 1956)  is  lotted  into  the  air  by 
the  melodies  issuing  trom  a 
medieval  hurdy-gurdy,  while 
the  hirsute  detectives  in  Capil- 
Ln\  Locomotion  (1960)  per- 
form an  even  nearer  rrick:  they 
transport  themselves  by  rolling 
their  beards  into  wheels  and 
grasping  their  long  mustaches 
like  handlebars.  Surely  these 
are  not  ordinary  travelers  but 
fellow  passengers  on  Varo's 
own,  lifelong  spiritual  and 
metaphysical  quest,  as  she  her- 
self recognized  and  suggested 
in  letters  to  her  brother.  But 
what  are  these  insistent  ex- 
plorers seeking.7  Where  are 
they  going?  What  will  they 
find? 

Varo's  artistic  ability  sur- 
faced early  and  was  encour- 
aged by  her  father,  a  hydraulic 
engineer  who  traveled 
throughout  the  Mediterranean 
and  North  Africa  and  took  his 
daughter  along  to  assist  with 
the  drafting.  The  importance 
of  mechanical  contrivances 
and  architecture  in  her  work 


dates  tothisearl\  immersion  in 

mathematics  and  perspe<  tive. 

Aftei  leaving  home  in  1924, 

she  enrolled  at  the  prestigious 

San   Fernando    V<  adcim   ol 

Ait,  in  Madrid,  where  she  met 
Sal\  adoi  I  )all  and  foi  six  years 

honed  her  skills  in  illustration 

and  design.  Around  1932,  she 
moved  to  Ban  elona,  closer  to 
the  artistic  a\  ani  garde.  I  here 
she  met   Benjamin  Peret,   a 


er,"  \  aro  once  said  ol  her  role 

as  a  iweim  nine  seal  old 
flanked  by  the  oldei  and  mole 

for<  eful  personalities  oi  IVici 
and  Andre  Breton.  "I  didn't 
have  the  age  01  the  c onfidenc  e 
to  confront  them,   1  iusi  sat 

there  open-mouthed." 

Ami  fleeing  to  Mexic o  and 

living  together  thee  tor  six 
years,  Peret  and  Varo  sepa- 
rated. (1  le  returned  to  Tans. ) 


What  are  these  nuns  really  weaving  in  Embroidering  the  Terrestrial  Mantle? 

These  are  notordinaru;  travelers  but 

fellouu  passengers  on  Varos  spiritual 

quest.  But  luhere  are  theij  going? 


poet  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
Surrealism,  who  had  gone  to 
the  Aragon  front  to  fight  for 
the  Anarchists  in  the  Spanish 
civil  war.  In  1937,  they  met 
again,  this  time  by  plan,  in 
Paris;  they  would  marry  six 
years  later. 
^^^^  he   Surrealists   wel- 

t  corned  Varo  warmly. 

They  published  her 

^_  paintings  in  their 
magazines  Minotaurc  and  Tra- 
jectoire  du  Rive  and  exhibited 
them  at  the  1938  and  1940 
international  exhibitions  of 
Surrealism.  Not  surprisingly, 
these  works  bear  the  strong 
imprint  of  those  around  her, 
particularly  Giorgio  De  Chiri- 
co,  Rene  Magritte,  and  Max 
Ernst.  "My  position  was  that  of 
the  timid  and  humble  listen- 


Varo  continued  to  scrape  out  a 
living  by  designing  advertise- 
ments for  Bayer  aspirin,  deco- 
rating walls  and  furniture  for 
stores  and  restaurants,  and  re- 
pairing pre-Columbian  pot- 
tery. She  began  to  paint  full- 
time  in  1953,  when  she  mar- 
ried Gruen,  a  European  emigre 
and  successful  businessman. 

Although  Varo  is  nearly  un- 
known in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe,  in  Mexico  she 
is  regarded  as  a  national  trea- 
sure. The  year  after  she  died, 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
Mexico  City  sponsored  a  retro- 
spective of  her  work;  a  second 
retrospective,  in  1971,  at- 
tracted more  visitors  than  any 
previous  exhibition  of  Mexi- 
can art.  She  has  been  popular 
in  Mexico  since  1956,  the  time 


ol  In  1  first  exhibition,  held  ina 
tun   ba(  k  loom  gallery  run  by 

Spanish  refugees.  Diego  Rive 
ra,  who  was  there,  told  one 
critic  that,  after  Frida  Kahlo, 
Varo  was  Mexico's  other  great 
woman  artist.  Andre  Breton, 
the  ideologic  al  fathei  of  Sur- 
realism,  lauded  her  extrava- 
gantly as  "femininity  itself, 
here  in  hieroglyphics  the  game 
and  the  fire  in  the  eye  of  the 
bird."  Less  cryptically,  he 
wrote  ol  her  work,  "Surrealism 
i  [aims  it  entirely." 

In  the  few  years  remaining 
to  her,  Varo  held  three  more 
exhibitions,  each  of  them  a 
sin  c  ess.  C  'ollec  tors  formed 
waiting  lists  of  forry  or  fifty  to 
buy  canvases  sight  unseen. 
those  works  now  sell  for  up- 
wards of  $200,000.  Last  No- 
vember, Sotheby's  sold  Varo's 
Discovery  of  a  Mutant  ( leologist 
for  $209,000  and  a  smaller 
painting,  The  Steepvuall,  for 
$60,500.  But  few  of  the  origi- 
nal owners  have  parted  with 
their  Varos.  In  the  United 
States,  Varo's  first  show  oc- 
curred in  the  spring  of  1986, 
when  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences  mounted  an  exhi- 
bition devoted  to  scientific 
themes  in  her  work. 

Mexico  inspired  Varo  only 
indirectly.  None  of  the  coun- 
try's traditional  artistic  themes 
(native  Indian  figures,  revolu- 
tionary politics,  arid  and  vol- 
canic landscapes)  appears  in 
her  work.  But  like  many  other 
Surrealist  emigres  who  settled 
in  Mexico  City,  Van)  discov- 
ered a  culture  steeped  in  magic 
and  the  supernatural  that  ap- 
preciated the  fantastic  art  <  if  its 
Indian  heritage. 

While  Varo  did  not  consid- 
er herself  a  Surrealist,  her  work 
and  Surrealism  share  many 
qualities:  fantastic  imagery, 
perceptual  illusion,  humor, 
and  the  unusual  juxtaposition 
of  ordinary  objects  to  achieve 
extraordinary  effect.  But  the 
differences  are  perhaps  more 
significant.  While  the  Surreal- 
ists inhabited  an  irrational 
world  of  reality,  Varo  occupied 
a  rational  world  of  fantasy,  one 
in  which  the  magical  and  the 
supernatural  obey  their  own 
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internal  logic   with  their  own 
rules  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  Surrealists  reveled  in 
giving  free  expression  to  the 
imagination  and  u>  the  in 
ery  of  dreams.  In  upending  the 
laws  of  reason,  the}  Imped  to 
release  the  unconscious  from 
the  artificial  constraints  im- 
posed In  conscious  thought. 
One  technique  they  used  was 
automatism,  the  sudden,  in- 
spirational venting  of  images 
in  the  form  of  a  spontaneous 
sketch.  Varo  toyed  with  auto 
matic  drawing  during  hei  years 
in  Pans,  but  when  she  resumed 
painting  in  Mexico,  she  stro\  e 
to  rem  in  her  unconscious  im- 
pulses and  reje<  ted  am  artistic 
medium  that  allowed  her  less 
than  total  control. 

Instead,  Varo's  technique 
became  meticulous  to  the 
point  of  obsession.  Before  set- 
ting pencil  to  paper,  she 
worked  out  each  design  in  her 
head,  and  only  then  executed 
small  studies  to  flesh  out  the 
details.  She  next  sketched  out 
the  design  full-size  on  paper 
and  later  traced  the  entire 
drawing  onto  a  prepared  earn 
\as  or  sheet  ot  Masonite.  Se- 
questered tor  seven  or  eight 
hours  a  day  in  her  small  studio, 
she  applied  tiny  hrushstrokes 
with  great  deliberation,  allow- 
ing no  element  of  chance  to 
intrude.  The  canvas  complet- 
ed, she  would  rest  while  the 
next  one  formulated  itselt  in 
her  head,  and  then  she  would 
repeat  the  process. 
I  ^^^  reton,  it  turns  out,  was 
1/  ^X  partly  correct:  Varo's 
^jwas  indeed  a  "hiero- 
^^^/glvphic"  nature,  tor 
her  work  ahounds  in  hiero- 
glyphs, literally  "sacred  writ- 
ings." While  the  symholism  of 
the  Surrealists  was  primarily 
Freudian  and  profane,  Varo's 
was  mythic  and  sacred,  much 
of  it  culled  from  a  medieval 
lexicon.  What  was  the  appeal 
of  the  Middle  Ages?  It  was  per- 
haps the  last  period  in  history 
when  the  rational  and  the  irra- 
tional meshed  so  thoroughly. 
This  was  a  time  when  the  har- 
moniae  mundi,  the  harmonies 
of  the  world,  could  he  seen  in 
all  objects,  however  mundane; 


While  the  Suncallssis  Inhabited  cm 

Irrational  uxrid  of  icaliui.Vara 

occupied  a  rational  ux)rtd  of 

fantastyone  in  uuhlch  the  magical 

and  supernatural obei|  their  otun 

Internal  logic. 


Another  traveler,  in  The  Troubador,  1959,  sings  and  accompanies  himself  by 
bowing  his  woman-boat's  hair  while  all  animate  nature  watches. 


when  science  was  not  consid- 
ered antithetical  to  religion; 
and  when  the  diversity  of  na- 
ture was  evidence  of  a  great 
chain  of  being  set  in  place  by  a 
benevolent  creator.  To  the 
medieval  mind,  understanding 
the  world  was  simply  a  matter 
of  explicating  an  iconographic 
code  in  which  each  material 
object  was  a  symbolic  emissary 


of  an  otherworldly  power. 

Varo  was  unquestionably 
aware  of  this  philosophy,  for 
her  interests  in  literature,  mu- 
sic, and  art  often  centered  on 
things  medieval.  Although  by 
the  time  she  reached  Mexico 
she  no  longer  practiced  Ca- 
tholicism, it  is  clear  that  her 
early  immersion  in  the  religion 
left  a  residue  of  unfulfilled  spir- 


itual yearning.  She  read  widely 
in  philosophy  and  the  occult 

sciences,  counting  among  her 

favorites  tenth-  and  eleventh 

centun,  i  ierman  mystics.  She 
appreciated  Gregorian  chani 
and  French  chansons  but  dis- 
missed more  re<  ent  musie  as  a 
"drug"  that  puts  people  into  a 
stupor  and  dulls  their  sensitivi- 
ty. Among  painters,  she  mam 
tamed  a  lifelong  interest  in 
Bosch  and  Brueghel,  the 
childhood  favorites  whom  she 
used  to  visit  at  the  Prado  Mu- 
seum, in  Madrid. 

Seen  against  a  medieval 
backdrop  of  universal  order, 
Varo's  work  can  be  understood 
as  striving  to  restore  to  the 
modern  world  the  harmony 
that  by  all  appearances  it  has 
lost.  Her  symbolism  as  well  as 
her  subject  matter,  style,  and 
atmosphere  recall  the  Middle 
Ages.  Her  settings  are  often 
defined  by  heavy  Gothic  or 
Romanesque  architecture 
[\unted  in  somber  grays  and 
browns  and  lit  by  a  low-sitting, 
late-afternoon  sun.  Spiral 
Transit  (1962),  for  instance, 
depicts  an  entire  Romanesque 
city  in  the  shape  of  a  spiral,  sit- 
ting serenely  in  the  midst  of  a 
turbulent  gray  sea.  The  figures 
who  roam  her  enchanted 
woods  and  pace  the  parapets  of 
her  monasteries  and  castles  are 
the  stylized,  sometimes  carica- 
tured inhabitants  of  medieval 
legend:  alchemists  and  sorcer- 
ers, minstrels  and  nuns,  an 
itinerant  juggler  with  a  face 
the  shape  of  a  pentagram  (a 
symbol  of  the  occult). 

These  paintings  broach 
such  fundamental  metaphysi- 
cal questions  as  the  transmuta- 
tion of  matter  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  universe.  Taken  to- 
gether with  Varo's  recurrent 
motif  of  the  spiritual  voyage, 
they  suggest  that  Varo  sought 
to  escape  the  base,  disorderly, 
material  world  and  ascend  to  a 
purer,  more  harmonious,  spiri- 
tual sphere.  In  fact,  Varo  in 
her  later  years  became  periph- 
erally attached  to  a  philosoph- 
ical movement  based  on  the 
idea  of  reincarnation. 

Many  of  her  paintings  from 
that  time  contain  images  ei- 
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n  relating  to 
iymbols  of 
nd  rebirth 
that  resonate  simultaneously 
*.  >ii  an  artistic,  a  human,  and  a 
cosmic  level.  In  Exploration  oj 
the  ( )rigins  oj  the  Orinoco  River 
(1959),  tor  example,  a  female 
explorer  is  encased  by  her  ve- 
hicle, an  egg-shaped,  womb- 
like boar  in  the  form  of  an 
overcoat,  complete  with  pock- 
ets, buttons,  and  lapels.  She 
has  reached  the  terminus  of 
her  journey,  at  once  mythic 
and  real  (the  Orinoco  is  an 
actual  river  in  Venezuela),  to 
rind  that  the  source  of  the  river 
is  a  water-filled  goblet  reminis- 
cent of  the  Holy  Grail. 

In  other  paintings,  Varo 
links  the  process  of  artistic  cre- 
ation to  the  ritual  re-creation 
of  the  world.  In  Embroidering 
the  Terrestrial  Mantle  (1961), 
the  middle  panel  of  an  auto- 
biographical triptych,  the 
nuns  are  held  captive  in  a  tow- 
er while  they  weave  the  cloth 
that  will  become  the  fabric  of 
the  world.  The  cloth  passes 
through  slits  in  the  tower  and 
cascades  down  the  walls  to  the 
ground,  forming  in  its  folds 
and  furrows  the  mountains, 
valleys,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the 
earth.  The  girl  at  the  far  left 
has  embroidered  the  plan  tor 
her  own  escape:  the  cloth  on 
her  loom  shows  her  fleeing 
w  th  her  secret 'lover.  He  ap- 
pears fully  enlarged  in  the  final 
panel,  The  Flight  (1962),  in 
which  he  escapes  with  the  dis- 
obedient student.  Bv  trans- 
forming the  girl's  act  of  artistic 
creation  into  her  means  of  es- 
cape, Varo  suggests  that  her 
own  flight  from  the  convent 
was  a  kind  of  rebirth.  The  trip- 
tych as  a  whole  is  one  of  Varo's 
finest  accomplishments,  bring- 
ing together  the  themes  of 
creation  and  flight. 

J\       t  the  same  time  as 
/  \      her  work  expressed 
/      \    this  yearning  for  spir- 
/  m  itual  transcendence, 

/  Varo  in  her  personal  life  ad- 
mitted to  a  diametrically  op- 
posing sentiment,  the  tear  that 
the  world  she  saw  composed  ot 
sacred  signs  would  rum  out  to 
be  meaningless,  chaotic,  pro- 


In  her  personal  lifc.Y\~u'o  expressed 
the  fear  that  the  ujorld  she  sauu  as 

eotnposed  o(  sacred  signs  mould 
turn  out  to  be  meaningless,  chaotic 

profaneXhe  leork  could  no  longer 
staeeitof! 


Varo  inverts  science  to  comic  effect  in  Capillary  Locomotion,  1960.  Hirsute 
detectives  wheel  along  on  their  beards. 


fane.  This  unresolved  struggle 
haunted  Varo  right  up  to  her 
death.  Close  friends  and  rela- 
tives  describe  her  as  a  woman 
ot  great  sensitivity  and 
charm — intelligent,  well- 
read,  refined,  good-natured, 
bur  also,  bv  turns,  nervous, 
tearful,  morose.  Ar  such  times 
she  would  become  intensely 
introspective,  rerrearmg  in- 
side her  studio,  seeing  no  one. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  cause  ot 
her  suffering  was  her  intense 
loneliness — a  spiritual  loneli- 
ness, ^  iruen  suggests,  roored  in 


her  inability  to  share  her  deep- 
est metaphysical  experienced 
with  others. 

As  Varo  grew  older,  her 
swings  of  mood  became  more 
extreme,  and  vet  in  the  de- 
tached, philosophical  world  ot 
her  paintings  there  are  hints  ot 
a  reconciliation  ot  conflicting 
material  and  mythic  impulses. 
Still  Life  Reviving  (1963),  the 
last  painting  she  completed 
before  her  death  and  perhaps 
her  rinesr  multilavered,  hiero- 
glyphic image,  gives  a  hint  ot 
resolution.  Strangely  enough, 


following  a  lifetime  of  self-por- 
traiture. Varo's  final  canvas  is 
her  only  major  work  without  a 
human  figure- 

The  title,  SaturalezaMuerta 
Resucitando,  carries  a  pun  that 
is  lost  in  translation:  naturaleza 
mnerta,  the  Spanish  equiva- 
lenr  ot  "still  lite,"  meaning  lit- 
erally "dead  nature,"  here  is 
resucitando,  or  "coming  back 
to  lite."  The  paintint:  works  on 
many  levels.  With  its  ener- 
gized  depiction  of  a  common 
domestic  scene,  it  is  a  witty 
comment  on  the  inertness  of 
the  typical  still  life.  Metaphor- 
ically, the  painting  shows  the 
entire  cosmos,  with  the  re- 
volving fruits  as  planets 
circling  the  sun.  And  on  a 
philosophical  level,  it  is  a  pow- 
erful affirmation  ot  the  birth, 
death,  and  rebirth  of  all 
things.  Here,  in  the  real  world, 
the  harmony  is  not  perfect:  the 
fruits,  representing  planets 
that  have  swerved  out  ot  orbit 
(to  a  medieval  mind  like 
Varo's,  a  sure  sign  of  the  apoc- 
alypse),  have  collided  and 
scattered  their  seeds  to  the 
ground.  Bur  from  this  portent 
of  chaos  and  death  comes  in- 
stead regeneration,  for  the 
seeds  have  taken  root  and 
sprouted  as  plants  that  will 
bear  fruit.  A  representation  of 
neither  simple  harmony  nor 
uncontrolled  chaos.  Still  Life 
Reviving  is  Varo's  boldest  and 
most  hopeful  statement  of  a 
lite  in  material  and  spiritual 
balance. 

This  ecstatic  vision  proved 
to  be  no  relief.  Shortly  after 
completing  Still  Life  Reviving, 
>he  announced  to  her  close 
friend  the  painter  Gunther 
Gerzso  that  she  no  longer 
wanted  to  live.  A  month  later, 
in  the  tall  ot  1963,  she  got  her 
wish.  A  single,  massive  heart 
attack  (brought  on,  mam  felt, 
b\  excessive  tension  and  an 
addiction  to  cigarettes)  deliv- 
ered her  from  the  old  world  to 
the  new.  □ 

Peter  Engel  who  writes  for  a 
number  oj  national  magazines, 
helped  curate  the  1986  Remedios 
Varo  exhibition  at  the  New  York 
Academy  oj  Sciences. 
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Still  Life  Reviving  plays  off  the  inertness  of  the  typical  still  life  and  is  Varo's  last,  hopeful  statement  of  a  world  in  scientific  and  mythic  balance. 
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Is  she  on  the  verge  of  a  remarkable  rebirth? 
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By  Simon  Winchester 


I 


l;: 


The  master  of  an  American  cargo  ship 
headed  tor  Shanghai  these  days  will  have 
no  language  problem  in  navigating.  1  hs 
charts  are  still  written  in  English,  tor 
Shanghai  has  always  been  the  most  un 
( Chinese  ol  ( Ihina's  cities.  1  le  turns  to  port 

when  he  spies  a  low  Mult  called  (  ape  Nel- 
son and  picks  his  way  between  the  Am- 
herst rocks  and  the  Ariadne  rocks.  He  col- 
let ts  his  pilot  at  what  the  charts  still  name 
the  Bell  Buoy  and  calls  the  China  ( )<  ean 
Shipping  Agency  in  English  on  his  VHF 

set. 

Then  he  steams  slowly  up  the  most 
famous  of  Chinese  rivers,  its  name,  Chang 
Jiang,  anglicized  as  Yangtze  Kiang.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  I  luangpu  River,  he  turns 
hard  port  again,  slows  to  a  couple  ot  knots 
past  the  factories  and  warehouses  along 
the  Suzhou  Creek,  and  ties  up  alongside 
the  old  Cathay  Hotel,  at  the  northern  end 
ot  the  Bund. 

What  he  sees  before  him  here  is  aston- 
ishing— a  collection  of  massive  European 
mausoleums,  vast  confections  of  marble 
and  stone,  iron  and  brass,  that  gives  the 
waterfront  the  appearance  ot  some  great 
Western  port. This  may  be  China,  but  it  is 
still  a  European  China,  looking  much  as  it 
did  fifty  years  ago  when  the  British, 
French,  Americans,  White  Russians,  and 
Jews  ran  the  place. 

The  Bund!  The  name  is  Anglo-Indian 
and  denotes  a  man-made  river  embank- 
ment. Never  was  there  a  bund  like  Shang- 
hai's. All  the  mighty  hongs — the  great 
trading  houses — were  crowded  into  their 
palaces  along  its  tremendous  mile,  firm 
after  firm  before  whom  all  the  Orient 
trembled.  Though  the  hongs  are  nearly 
gone,  their  palaces  remain:  the  Custom 
House,  with  its  splendid  clock  tower;  the 
Central  Bank  of  China;  the  offices  of  the 
North  China  Daily  News;  the  Yangtze 
Insurance  Company;  the  Yokohama  Spe- 
cie Bank;  the  Glen  Line;  the  Palace  Hotel; 
Sassoon's  Cathay  Hotel,  with  its  pyra- 
midal roof  and  the  crystal  glitter  ot  its 
penthouse  suites.  Most  magnificent  of  all  is 
the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank — the 
Honkers  and  Shankers — where  the  bois- 
terous RAF  club  had  its  home,  tucked  into 
the  golden  dome  at  the  top.  All  these 
superb  structures  remain,  untouched  by 
invasion,  war,  and  revolution,  changed, 
to  all  appearances,  only  in  name. 

Photographs  by  Reagan  Louie 


What  has  vanished  is  the  spirit  ot  the 
city,  grandiloquent  and  awful — "this  sink 
ot  iniquity,"  as  someone  on< «.-  >.  ailed  it.  No 
v  1 1 \  had  a  wilder  reputation.  "There's 
nothing  puritanical  about  Shanghai!" 
snorted  the  Oxford  guidebook  in  WH. 
"The  hot  smoke  of  desire  .  .  .acityofjoy, 
gin,  .md  jazz  .  .  .  a  place  to  find  Hawaiian 
hula,  Russian  mazurka,  Parisian  apache, 
Negro  musicians,  dusky  crooners  and 
torch  singers.  Siberian  acrobats  and  danc- 
ing hostesses — Ah!" 

There  was  no  pleasure  unavailable  in 
Shanghai  tor  a  handful  of  "Mex,"  the 
national  silver  dollar  that  once  circulated 
in  this  international  city.  While  the  Ve- 
nus Rhythm  Boys  or  Buck  Clayton  and  his 
Harlem  Gentlemen  played  at  a  little  place- 
down  on  the  Avenue  Jottre,  you  paid  your 
taxi  dancer — a  White  Russian  girl,  no 
doubt,  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  gym- 
nastic ability — and  whirled  the  night  away 
in  a  haze  of  cocktail  fumes  and  cheap 
scent. 

In  the  French  Concession  the  authori- 
ties allowed  prostitution  and  opium  smok- 
ing, and  every  third  or  fourth  house  was  a 
licensed  brothel;  in  the  International  Set- 
tlement, where  the  British  ruled,  they 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  vice,  and  unimagin- 
able delights  were  savored  by  visitors. 

There  was  nothing  you 
couldn't  get  away  with. 
The  Vietnamese  police- 
men the  French  employed 
and  the  imposing  Sikhs 
who  looked  after  the  Brit- 
ons— and  rigorously  en- 
forced the  rule  posted  outside  the  British 
Park:  "No  dogs  or  Chinese" — were  little 
interested  in  the  antics  of  the  gweilos,  the 
round-eyes,  the  foreign  devils.  This  might 
have  been  a  city  expressly  designed  for 
their  devilry. 

Anyone  who  steps  from  a  boat  on  the 
Huangpu  today,  up  onto  the  teeming 
pavements  of  the  Bund,  cannot  but  won- 
der if  this  Paris  of  the  East,  this  Whore  of 
China,  this  Queen  of  the  Orient  has  really 
changed.  The  great  buildings  are  the 
same.  In  the  old  Shanghai  Club,  the 
world's  longest  bar  still  stands  and  you  can 
still  buy  a  fair  Panda  cocktail  in  a  triangu- 
lar glass  with  a  long  stem.  Here  is  the  very 
room  where  a  flu-racked  Noel  Coward 
wrote  Private  Lives  in  four  days  back  in 
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e  most  important  of  Chinese  places. 


Above:  Departed  grandeur — the  Bund  in 
its  days  of  glory  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Right:  Away  from  the  mighty 
Bund  the  streets  become  tiny  and  fetid, 
marked  by  pollution,  bad  housing,  and 
squalor  as  well  as  irrepressible  life.  Oppo- 
site: The  other  side  of  the  coin — Japanese 
businessmen  making  deals  on  the  Bund. 


192$,  though  the  commemorative  brass 
plaque  has  been  stolen  long  since.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  Mussolini's  son  as  Italian  con- 
sul here;  to  recall  that  Christopher  Isher- 
wood  and  W'vstan  Auden  trawled  through 
the  gay  community  and  liked  what  thev 
found,  that  there  was  a  pet  shop  on  Rub- 
bling Well  Road  where  your  parrot  could 
have  its  toenails  trimmed  and  next  door 
was  Dombe\  c*.  Son,  grocer^  to  the  gentry. 
Yet  what  is  most  inking  about  Shang- 
hai today  is  that  after  all  those  year>  ot 
being  a  foreigner  in  its  own  land,  it  has 
become  the  most  important  ot  all  truly 
Cfu'nese  places.  After  a  long  sleep,  Shang- 
hai is  poised  on  the  brink  ot  becoming  the 


de  tacto  capital  of  the  new  China,  the  big- 
gest and  most  powerful  city  of  the  Pacific 
Rim;  it  all  goes  well,  one  of  the  mightiest 
cities  on  earth. 

The  worldly  phase  of 
Shanghai's  history  began 
in  1842,  with  the  Treaty 
of  Nanking,  which  for- 
mally opened  it  to  foreign 
resident  traders,  along 
with  Canton,  Foochow, 
Amoy,  and  Ningpo.  It  ended  when  the 
Japanese  invaded  the  International  Settle- 
ment in  1941.  With  Mao's  Communist 
revolution,  the  settlement  and  the  conces- 
sion were  dissolved,  the  British  court  dis- 
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missed,  the  Italian  carabinieri  and  the 
United  States  Marines  expelled,  and  all 
other  outward  signs  of  the  international 
Shanghai  obliterated.  This  happened  in 
the  autumn  of  1949. 

A  few  sturdy  Britons  and  Americans 
stayed.  The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner  was 
produced  at  the  Lyceum  in  1950,  and 
Christmas  carols  were  sung  that  year  in  the 
Shanghai  Country  Club,  hut  hy  1951 
nearly  all  the  gvueilos  had  gone  home, 
though  a  few  never  left.  Among  the  hang- 
ers-on is  Muriel  Hoopes,  a  genteel  old  lady 
from  Philadelphia,  with  tales  to  tell  of  the 
city's  decadence  and  her  appalling  experi- 
ences during  the  Cultural  Revolution. 


Shanghai  was  lett  to  tend  tor  itself  as  a 
Chinese  city.  The  biggest  in  China  and 
one  ot  the  world's  top  ten,  for  thirty  years  it 
has  been  racially  and  ideologically  pure. 

The  consequences  of  neglect  are  starkly 
evident  the  moment  you  leave  the  antique 
grandeur  of  the  Bund  and  immerse  yourself 
in  the  tiny,  fetid  streets  beyond.  However 
one  may  admire  her,  it  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  Shanghai  is  either  beautiful  or  free  ot 
civic  and  social  problems.  Calcutta  is  the 
obvious  point  of  comparison:  both  cities 
are  giants  lying  on  legendary  rivers,  impe- 
rial in  their  style,  suffering  from  a  fatal 
mixture  of  swagger  and  decay.  Like  Cal- 
cutta, Shanghai  has  always  had  an  arro- 


gan<  e  about  hei  be<  ause,  as  they  said,  "she 
is  like  the  emperor's  ugly  daughtei  who 
nevei  worries  about  finding  suitors. " 

She  paid  the  penalty  foi  her  pride.  Not 
onh  have  lour  decades  ot  Marxism  taken 
their  toll,  hut  the  politicians  and  bureau- 
crats who  run  I  km  fortunes  the  planners 
in  Beijing — appear  to  have  punished  her 
simply  toi  I  hi  old  reputation.  It  is  almost, 
as  a  diplomat  remarked,  as  it  I  he  leadership 
"wanted  to  make  an  example  of  her — to 
show  ( )hina  that  decadence  doesn't  pay." 
The  city  w.is  once  compared  to  an  enor- 
mous (  lot  kwork  engine  from  which  some- 
one, irritated  by  the  constant  clatter  of 
gears,  stole  the  key.  Shanghai  was  running 
at  full  tilt  forty  years  ago.  Then  she  began 
to  run  down  and  was  in  peril  of  coming  to  a 
juddering  and  permanent  halt. 

Yet  this  view  is  no  truer 
than  the  romantic  one 
of  Shanghai  as  the  Paris 
of  the  East.  The  place 
has,  as  anyone  who  lin- 
gers will  discover,  a  spir- 
it and  a  power  that  no 
other  Chinese  city  possesses.  Because  m<  >st 
Chinese  know  this,  and  many  Pacific 
scholars  suspect  it,  a  new  question  is  being 
asked:  Can  this  subtle,  inner  spirit  of  what 
has  traditionally  been  the  region's  biggest 
city  persuade  or  propel  her  to  become  the 
capital  of  the  Pacific? 

There  are  hints  of  differences  from  the 
rest  of  China.  Many  young  people  have 
discarded  their  baggy  blue  jackets  and 
trousers  and  wear  jeans,  skirts,  T-shirts, 
even  shorts  almost  indecently  brief; 
100,000  neckties  were  sold  in  Shanghai  in 
the  first  two  months  of  1986.  Many  restau- 
rants stay  open  twenty-tour  hours  a  day.  A 
black  market  flourishes.  Providing  you 
have  the  money,  it  seems  that  any  import- 
ed thing  can  be  had  to  order.  Everyone  has 
his  Sony  Betamax  and  Braun  hair  dryer  to 
prove  the  point.  A  huge  entrepreneurial 
class  is  springing  up,  founded  on  a  raging 
hunger  for  consumer  goods. 

Forty  years  ago,  anything  could  be  had 
for  the  asking,  and  though  this  may  not  be 
quite  st)  now,  suppliers  for  most  modern 
needs  can  be  found,  not  lurking  in  the 
shadows  of  B!>  iod  Alley  but  hawking  their 
goods  openly,  with  little  police  interfer- 
ence. Taxi  drivers  in  Citroens  and  Nissans 
may  occasionally  ask  a  male  customer  if  he 
would  like  a  girl  for  the  evening — this  in 
puritanical  China!  There  are  more  sur- 
prises in  this  citadel  of  Marxist  orthodoxy: 
in  1982  it  was  estimated  that  over  12,000 
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ly      finable  pleasure  could  be  had  for  a  price. 


Above:  The  Shanghai  businessman  as  he 
once  appeared.  Right,  above:  A  humble 
representative  of  the  old  Shanghai,  a  tai- 
lor whose  only  shop  is  in  the  open  air  on 
the  street.  Right,  below:  A  smarter  street, 
this  in  front  of  the  Peace  Hotel;  opposite: 
a  twenty-four-hour  coffee  house.  Such 
scenes  could  be  found  in  any  booming 
Oriental  city. 


private  businesses  operated  within  city 
limits;  perhaps  twice  as  many  unrecog- 
nized peddlers  swarmed  the  streets. 

Such  observations  only  hint  at  Shang- 
hai's spirit,  for  much  the  same,  irrepressi- 
ble energy  appears  among  the  Cantonese. 
To  the  city's  verve  must  be  added  the  for- 
midable intellectual  energy  and  curiosity 
of  the  people,  characteristics  that  have 
planted  Shanghai  at  the  center  oi  almost 
every  major  turn  in  recent  Chinese  politi- 
I    cal  and  social  history. 

The  Chinese  Communist  party  had  its 
first  meeting  here,  in  July  1921.  It  was  the 
natural  place  to  plan  a  revolution— capital 
of  the  Chinese  proletariat  with  the  best- 
educated  citizenry.  The  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion had  its  headquarters  in  Shanghai;  the 
Gang  of  Four  met  in  the  old  Sassoon  man- 
sion; Mao's  infamous  widow  was  first  fa- 
mous as  a  Shanghai  actress. 

Curiosity  about  ideas  and 
about  everything  West- 
ern   characterizes    a.. 
China  today,  but  this  is 
much  more  markedly  so 
in  Shanghai.  Every  Sun- 
day   morning    near   the 
gate  of  the  old  racecourse — now  the  Peo- 
ple's Park,  off  what  used  to  be  Bubbling 
Well   Road— hundreds  of  workers,   stu- 
dents, and  teachers  assemble  to  chatter  in 
English.  Many  have  been  coming  every 
Sunday  for  four  or  five  years;  there  is  an 
excited  buzz  about  the  event,  a  thrill  in  the 
mutual  ambition  to  learn  the  mysterious 
I    ways  of  the  West. 

A  sudden  explosion  of  the  entrepre- 
neurial art,   a  dogged  determination   to 
learn  and  to  satisfy  myriad  insatiable  curi- 
osities, a  deep  sense  of  political  commit- 
ment—these are  factors  peculiar  to  the 
new  Shanghai.  To  them,  add  extraordi- 
nary  productivity.   Shanghai's  industrial 
output  equals  that  of  capitalist  Taiwan. 
She  exports  a  sixth  of  all  Chinese  goods. 
^  On   the   basis  of  these  factors  alone, 
Shanghai  must  eventually  outstrip  Tokyo, 
Taipei,  Singapore,  Hon-  Kong,  and  poor 
old  Manila  to  become  undisputed  leader  of 
the  Rim— as  a  Californian  put  it  with 
more  enthusiasm  than  sense,  "the  diadem 
of  the  halo  of  energy." 

Until  recently,  however,  the  prospect 
seemed  remote.  Among  China's  big  cities, 
Shanghai  occupies  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion. Beijing  administers  it,  in  the  sense 
that  Beijing  decides  how  much  money  it 
receives  and  how  much  investment  should 
he  channeled  toward  it.  Support  has  been 
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grudging.  Until  last  year,  Shanghai  was 
deliberately  starved  ot  new  investment 
and  vital  allotments  of  foreign  exchange. 

One  explanation  is  obvious:  the  policy 
of  the  Chinese  central  government  is  to 
direct  huge  quantities  of  investment  mon- 
ey toward  the  so-called  Special  Economic 
Zones,  like  the  new  city  of  Shenzhen, 
between  Canton  (Guangzhou)  and  Hong 
Kong.  Only  recently  has  it  taken  into 
account  that  Shanghai  sits  at  the  center  of 
a  great  web  of  industrial  cities  on  the  coun- 
try's east  coast,  all  of  them  with  enormous 
potential  yet  acutely  short  of  money;  and 
only  recently  has  the  bureaucracy  begun  to 
shell  out  cash  for  the  region. 

This  policy,  designed  to  free  money  for 


the  SEZs,  may  make  sense  for  the  nation, 
but  for  Shanghai  its  consequences  have 
been  lamentable.  The  visitor  notices,  for 
instance,  a  woeful  lack  of  electrical  power, 
and  businessmen  wait  two  years  for  electri- 
cal connections.  Beijing  consistently  de- 
clined to  order  the  new  power  stations 
Shanghai  asked  for. 

Students  of  Chinese  politics 
discern  a  more  subtle  anti- 
pathy toward  Shanghai 
within  the  Beijing  hierar- 
chy. "You've  got  to  realize 
that  the  intellectual  power 
base  of  the  left-wing  move- 
ment has  always  been  here,"  explains  a 
West  German  authority  on  Shanghai's  de- 


velopment. "The  new  breed  in  Beijing, 
the  ones  pursuing  the  open-door  policy, 
are  terribly  afraid  ot  the  left-wingers  on  the 
Bund.  They  want  to  damp  down  the  city, 
keep  it  quiet.  It's  as  though  Washington 
set  about  running  down  Los  Angeles 
because  they  couldn't  trust  the  filmmak- 
ers. Shanghai  suffers  from  a  similar  set  of 
phobias  among  its  rivals.  It  leaves  a  big 
question  mark  hanging  over  the  city's 
future." 

That  was  over  a  year  ago.  Today,  Bei- 
jing seems  to  have  reversed  itself.  Money  is 
flowing  in.  San  Francisco  has  been  called 
on  for  advice  on  a  rapid-transit  network. 
New  Zealanders  are  helping  with  a  sewage 
plant.  New  houses  are  going  up,  and  the 
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Shanghai's  idol  has  always  been  mammon. 


old  mansions,  thank  heaven,  are  staying. 
Ruan  Chongwu,  formerly  .1  city  official 

and  now  .1  member  ot  the  national  govern 
mem,  in  an  elegant,  English-speaking  in- 
tellectual with  long  experience  in  Europe. 
He  points  to  the  many  Western  rirms  that 
have  set  up  in  Shanghai  in  recent  years. 
"The  Central  Committee  has  said  it  will 
now  give  us  greater  flexibility  in  running 
our  own  affairs,"  he  says.  "I  know  we  are 
slow  and  have  had  our  problems.  But  we 
have  plans.  By  1990  we'll  he  up  and  run- 
ning. You've  got  to  remember  the  qualities 
of  the  Shanghai  people.  They're  hard 
workers.  They're  shrewd.  Who  are  the 
richest  men  in  Hong  Kong?  All  Shanghai- 
nese!  We  can  do  it!" 

After  decades,  the  West- 
erners are  flocking  back 
to  the  city.  Germans, 
French,  Swiss,  and 
Swedes  are  all  repre- 
sented. Britain  has  a 
consul  again,  though 
the  old  consulate  is  now  a  branch  of  the 
Friendship  stores  and  the  new  man  works 
from  a  less  attractive  address.  The  Chinese 
rather  like  him,  and  they  also  like  the  staff 
of  the  huge  new  American  consulate  and 
do  plenty  of  business  with  it.  The  scores  of 
good  restaurants  buzz  with  the  accents  of 
businessmen  from  Ohio  and  Texas,  Cali- 


fornia and  New  York  (see  page  108). 

All  the  Western  consuls  are  optimistic, 
but  whether  the  Big  Return  will  ever  get 
under  way,  with  thousands  of  round-eyes 
swarming  back  to  new  versions  of  the 
International  Settlement  and  the  French 
C  Concession,  and  the  city  unrivaled  leader 
of  the  western  Pacific,  remains  a  question. 
Academics  tend  to  be  skeptical.  "The 
place  is  too  old-fashioned,"  says  an  Oxford 
man.  "Too  much  opposition  from  Bei- 
jing," says  a  German  scholar.  "Too  much 
competition  from  new  cities,"  says  a 
French  Orientalist.  But  others  are  more 
bullish.  Pan  Ling,  one  of  the  best  writers 
about  the  city,  puts  it  this  way  in  her  book 
In  Search  of  Old  Shanghai:  "Shanghai's 
vocation  has  not  been  government,  or  art 
or  religion;  it  has  been  money-making.  It 
has  never  been  mandarin;  its  idol  was 
mammon  and  its  heart  lay  wholly  in  the 
marketplace.  It  has  produced  no  great 
statesman  or  claimant  to  the  dragon 
throne,  but  it  has  never  been  short  of  busi- 
nessmen. ..." 

A  city  whose  idol  is  mammon  and 
whose  heart  lies  wholly  in  the  market- 
place— what  better  formula  for  a  city  of 
the  New  Pacific?  □ 

Simon  Winchester  is  the  author  of  Korea, 
published  this  month. 


Opposite:  In  Shanghai,  as  all  over  China, 
people  assemble  for  morning  exercise — 
here  in  the  slightly  seedy  Thiangpu  Park. 
Left:  Every  Sunday  morning  in  what  is  now 
the  People's  Park  hundreds  of  Shanghai's 
young  people,  in  the  Western  dress  that  is 
replacing  baggy  blue  jackets  and  trousers, 
assemble  to  practice  their  English.  Above: 
A  Shanghai  street  scene  in  the  1880s. 
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Two  chefs  enjoy  an  afternoon  outing  on  a  fashionable 
street  near  the  Jinjiang  Hotel. 


An  exclusive 

guide  to  the  city's 

best  dishes 


V 


Nina  Simonck 


hanghai  has  long  been  the 

bcultur.il  mecca  of  China, 
where  more  great  art,  mu- 
sic, dance,  theater,  and 
food  can  be  found  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  land. 
Now,  after  the  ten  yeai 
ltural  Revolution,  the  city  is  again 
ve,  vibrant  with  the  sights,  sounds,  and 
ells  ot  a  cultural  renaissance.  Nowhere 
his  more  apparent  than  in  its  best  res 
irants. 

The  tables  are  once  more  tilled  with 
|  thusiastic  diners  demanding  good  food, 

Ichens  buzzing  with  activity  as  old  chefs 
tied  out  of  retirement  drum  young  kite  h 
i  statts  into  shape.  I  he  city's  markets 
ertlow  with  the  beautiful  ingredients  tor 
ese  kitchens.  Perfection,  to  be  sure,  has 
it  vet  been  achieved,  but  Shanghai  is 
nvlv  reclaiming  its  reputation  as  a  city  ot 
eat  restaurants. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  visitors  to 
hina  would  be  eager  to  have  at  least  one 
eal   in  a  tine  restaurant,   vet   the  tact   i- 

Kit  toui  groups  generally  eat  only  in  ho- 
ls and  when  taken  to  a  notable  restau 
int  are  served  standard  tourist  menus.  It 
hi  want  to  sample  a  really  great  meal  in 
;hina,  vou  must  make  arrangements  with 
tour  leader,  hotel  desk  clerk,  or  svmpa 
letic  soul  who  can  make  himself  under- 
Mod  b\  the  restaurant  management. 

Start  by  breaking  away  trom  the  pack, 
iest,  organize  a  small  group  outing  ot  six  to 
en  people — .1  tableful.  Reservations 
hould  be  made  twenty-four  hours  in  ad- 
ance  and  the  cost  per  head  specified — 
iny where  trom  $15  to  $50.  You  may  find 
he  following  information  about  the 
;hoicest  restaurants  in  Shanghai  and  some 
it  their  specialties  helpful. 

MEI  LONG  ZHEN  JIUJIA  (1081  Nanjing  Road 
West;  phone:  562718,  532561)  When  you 
enter,  a  distinguished-looking  Chinese 
man  with  excellent  English  will  probably 
greet  you.  He  is  Wang  Lin-Chow,  who  is 
on  staff  to  help  foreign  customers.  You  will 
probably  he  shown  upstairs  to  a  rather 
charming  dining  room  for  foreigners. 

This  restaurant  was  established  in  1938 
by  a  group  of  filmmakers,  actors,  play- 
wrights, and  authors.  Today,  although 
owned  by  the  government,  it  still  has  an 
impeccable  reputation.  The  food  could  be 
classified  as  Sichuanese,  though  not  quite 
so  spicy  as  that  found  in  Chengdu.  It  has 
the  Shanghai  touch,  with  refined  and  sub- 
tle seasonings  and  superb  local  ingre- 
dients. Traditional  Sichuanese  dishes  in- 
clude crispy-skin  duck  with  steamed  lotus 
buns  and  spicy  chicken  with  bean 
sprouts.    Among  the   host  of  Shanghai 


favorites  arc  superb  sin  fried  eels,  lion's 
bead  casserole  with  balw  hearts  ol  cab 
bage,  sin  fried  rivei  shrimp,  and  a  spe<  ial 
t  union  known  as  squid  sli<  es  with 
jasmine  tea.  No  one  should  miss 
the  via.  1  long  bao,  little  steamed 
buns   stuffed   with    meat    whose 
juice  spurts  into  your  mouth  when 
you  bite  into  them. 

SHANGHAI  LAO  FANDIAN  (242  I  uyou  Road; 
phone:  282782)  Lao  Fandian,  or  Old  Res 
taurant,  is  in  the  bean  ol  the  city,  rteai  the 
Yu  Yuan  garden.   L~he  front  window  con 

tains   litelike  plastic   models  ot   the   most 

outstanding  dishes.  Red-cooked  eight- 
treasure  duck  and  oil  s,..ikcd  shrimp  are 
immortalized  mulct  Jen  polyurethane. 
The  tourist  can  simply  point  to  the  model 

when  ordering  a  meal.  Opened  during  the 
Qing  dynasty,  the  restaurant  became  fa- 
mous for  its  home  style  cooking.  Later, 
the  menu  came  to  include  more -refined 
banquet  dishes.  Today,  both  are  offered. 

1  )on't  be  put  off  by  the  rather  drab  inte- 
rior. The  food  is  siime  ot  the  finest  in  the 
utv.    The  best  meals  are  those  ordered 
twenty-tour  hours  in  advance.  At  a  re(  ent 
banquet,  a  superb  rendition  of  a  popular 
Shanghai   dish,    stir-fried    baby    river 
shrimp,  was  served.  Since  it  was  spring, 
there   were   mountains  of  shredded 
green  peppers,   river  bamboo  shoots, 
and  steamed  Helsa  herring  with  ham. 
Other  specialties  of   the   restaurant 
worth  sampling  are  whole  steamed 
mandarin  fish  with  black  mushrooms,  ^|" 
turtle  soup,  steamed  shredded  meats  (a 
brothy   dish   made   with   threads  of 
shredded  ham,  bamboo  shoots,  and 
bean  curd),   a  huge  sea  cucumber 
cooked  to  perfect  tenderness  in  a 
rich  stock,  served  with  a  sprinkling 
of  dried  shrimp  roe. 
JINJIANG  HOTEL— SICHUAN  RESTAU- 
RANT (59  Mao  Ming  South  Road; 
phone:  582582)  If  you  order  a  meal 
here  yourself,  Yang  Li  Jun,  the  food-     ^ 
and-beverage  manager,  will  tell  you 
just  what  to  ask  for.  She  might  recom- 
mend the  crispy-skin  duck  with  steamed 
lotus  buns   (to  be  ordered   twenty-four 
hours  ahead),    the  spicy   lotus-wrapped 
rice-powder  chicken  served  in  miniature 
bamboo  steamers,  and  the  shredded-ham 
and  bean-curd  soup,  in  individual  porce- 
lain egg  cups  or  in  ancient  three-legged 
vessels.  If  you  heed  her  suggestions  you 
will  certainly  have  a  wonderful  meal. 

Thejinjiang  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in 
Shanghai.  The  dining  room,  like  the  ho- 
tel, is  highly  regarded,  and  while  dining  in 
private  restaurants  is  usually  preferable  in 
any  city,  the  Jinjiang  is  a  wise  choice  tor 
those  wary  of  adventure.  Service,  presen- 

Illustrations  by  Mike  Quon 


Jinjiang  Hotel— Sichuan  Restaurant 
59  Mao  Ming  South  Road 

*&..   SB2  591 

Phone: 582582 

Appetizer  Cold  Platter 

Crispy-Skin  Duck  with  Steamed  Lotus  Buns 

t*  4  &  % 

Spicy  Lotus-Wrapped  Rice-Powder  Chicken 
Shredded-Ham  and  Bean-Curd  Soup 
Oil-Drenched  Fried  Prawns  with  Frogs'  Legs 

Jrtib<*%  i. 

Dry-Cooked  Green  Beans 

?    I'    «   tf 

Flaky  Turnip  Cakes 

/I  -A  »  %t  %L 

Miniature  Spring  Rolls 

As  %  tL 

Steamed  Juicy  Buns 
Sweet  Lotus-Seed  Buns 


308  Nanjing  Road  East 

&  $&    JL22  77  f 
Phone: 222779 

Stir-Fried  Pine  Nuts  and  Cubed  Fish 

/f  *j>  *f  ^ 
Stir-Fried  Baby  Shrimp 

Dried  Bean-Curd  Shreds  and  Ham  in  Broth 

Steamed  Crabmeat  Served  in  Shell 

Boiled  Shrimp  and  Jelly 

H  &  *i>  ?A 

Stir-Fried  Chicken  and  Abalone 

Olive-Shaped  Sweet  Yam  Cooked  in  Sugar  Syrup 

Stewed  Lion's  Head  with  Large  Meatballs 

t  %  ft  *  f 

Stir-Fried  Eel  and  Egg  White 


Above:  A  wedding  ban- 
quet at  Mei  Long  Zhen 
Jiujia,  where  the  food  is 
Sichuanese,  with  the  re- 
fined and  subtle  Shang- 
hai touch.  Right:  The  dis- 
tinguished Chinese  gen- 
tleman is  Wang  Lin- 
Chow,  who  welcomes 
foreign  visitors  to  Mei 
Long  Zhen,  puts  them  at 
ease,  and  orders  their 
dinners  for  them. 


you  haven't  tried 
Chinese  vegetarian 
□king,  you're  in  for  a 
wonderful  surprise. 


i. HMD.  and  de< 01  are  all  above  reproach, 
though  the  price  may  be  a  bit  highei  than 
elsewhere. 

Like  Mei  1  ong  Zhen,  the  |injiang  1  lotel 
offers  a  refined  version  of  Sichuan  cooking 
.is  well  as  Eastern  regional  specialties. 
There  are  spic^  dry  cooked  green  beans 
and  exquisite,   pencil  thin  fried  spring 
rolls.  The  appetizer  cold  plate  offers  delec 
table  spicy   sesame  beng  beng  chicken, 
sliced  pork  with  garlk  sauce,  jellyfish  in  a 
light  sesame  oil  dressing,  and  cold-tossed 
duck.  The  sweet  and  savor\   dim  sum 
should  be  sampled:  tlak\  turnip  cakes, 
sweet   K>tus  seed  buns,   and  jui<  \ 
steamed  buns  are  all  memorable. 

Recently .  the  |injiang  opened  a  new 
restaurant  called  Food  Street.  It  fea- 
tures   Hong    Kong   Style    Western    and 

( lantonese  dishes  such  as  warm  tossed  sal- 
ads, beefsteak  with  onion-  on  a  sizzling 
platter,  and  liu  rum  cai,  a  southern-style 
(( lantonese)  vegetarian  platter. 
YANGZHOU  FANDIAN  (308  Nanjing  Road 
East;  phone:  222779)  Visitors  may  be  a  lit- 
tle put  ofi  by  the  decor  in  the  small  guest 
dining  rooms-  but  on  a  good  day  the 
kitchen  achieves  greatness  in  its  prepara- 
tion of  Shanghai  and  Yangzhou  regional 
dishes.    In  fact,   the  chet   is  so  renowned 
that  he  does  regular  guest  srmts  in  Singa- 
pore. Eastern  cooks  are  famous  for  their 
dexterous  use  of  knives.  This  skill  can  be 
admired  firsthand  when  you  order  the  deli- 
cate stir-tried  pine  nuts  and  cubed  fish,  or 
the   dried    bean-curd   shreds   and    ham 
cooked  in  soup.  In  each  dish,  the  ingre- 
dients are  masterfully  cut  in  delicate 
shapes  and  sizes. 

For  an  autumn  delicacy,  try  steamed 
crahmeat  served  in  its  shell.  Meat,  roe, 
and  tat  from  the  famous  "yellow  crab"  are 
removed,   mixed  with  spices  and  black 
mushrooms,  and  steamed  in  the  shell.  The 
platter  is  garnished  with  carrots,  cucum- 
bers, and  daikon  (radish)  in  the  shape  ot 
chrysanthemum  flowers  to  honor  the  sea- 
son. Other  dishes  worth  trying  are  the       -^* 
steamed   shad   (spring),   olive-shaped    jr*"^^^ 
yams  cooked  in  sugar  syrup  (winter),   V  — 

boiled  shrimp,  and  the  lion's-head  casse-    •*»* 
role  with  hearts  of  cabbage  and  large  meat- 
balls. 

JADE  BUDDHA  TEMPLE  VEGETARIAN  RESTAU- 
RANT   (170    Anyuan    Road;    phone: 
335745)   Shanghai  has  several  superb 
vegetarian  restaurants.  Besides  the  |ade 
Buddha  Temple  there  is  the  Gongdelin 
Shushichu  restaurant  (43  Huanghe  Road; 
phone:  531313).  Both  are  excellent,  but 
visit  to  the  Jade  Buddha  Temple  followed 
by  a  vegetarian  banquet  in  the  restaurant 
named  after  it  makes  an  unusual  experi- 
ence. Reserve  at  least  three  or  four  davs  in 


Shanghai  LaoFandian 
242  Fuyou  Road 

(tit.-   122782. 

Phone: 282782 

tz  fit  *!t  fn 

Red-Cooked  Eight-Treasure  Duck 

>>  **  a  a  ^ 

Braised  Chub's  Head  in  Earthen  Pot 

#  H  t\ 

Stir-Fried  River  Shrimp 

£  ■&  Ok  * 

Mandarin  Fish  with  Black  Mushrooms 
Steamed  Three  Shredded  Meats 

j.  $  $  rt  in 

Stir-Fried  Shredded  Pork  with  Soybeans 

#  i  £  & 

Steamed  Chicken  in  Brown  Sauce 

Large  Sea  Cucumber  with  Shrimp  Eggs 

Stir-Fried  Green  Peppers  with  River  Bamboo  Shoots 
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Jade  Buddha  Tempif-  .   ^elarian  Restaurant 
170  Anyuan  Road 

&  |£:    3357*5 

Phone: 335745 

£  #  *  If 

Mock  Stir-Fried  Crabmeat  with  Vegetables 

?&*■ 

Assorted  Eighteen  Vegetables 
Baked  Meat  Shreds 

Mock  Sea  Cucumber  and  Shark's  Fin 

It   it  && 
Gongde  Ham 

Baked  Eight  Treasure 

Green  Vegetables  and  Mushrooms  in  Parrot  Shape 

Mock  Eels 

¥)  4  4 

Three-Color  Vegetable-Ball  Soup 

t$t 

Vegetarian  Buns 


Above:  At  the  Jade 
Buddha  Temple  Vege- 
tarian Restaurant,  a 
company  of  visiting 
monks  enjoys  a  deli- 
cious meatless  banquet. 
Right:  Yang  Li  Jun,  of 
the  Jinjiang  Hotel,  who 
advises  foreign  visitors 
to  its  Sichuan  Restaurant 
just  what  they  should  or- 
der. 
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Connoisseur's 
]uide  to  how  to  order 
will  guarantee  you 
3  great  meal  in  China. 


advance  so  thai  chefs  m.i\  prepare  their 
spe<  ill  dishes. 

Anyone  who  hasn't  tried  c  Ihinese  vege 
tan. in  cooking  is  in  tor  .1  wonderful  sui 
prise.  I  Inlike  meatless  dishes  in  this  i  oun 
n\ ,  (Ik-  t  Ihinese  ones  are  redolent  oi  the 
flavors  ol  sesame  oil,  s<  allions,  and  smoky 
hl.uk  mushrooms.   Many  dishes  mimic 
their  meat  and  seafood  ( ounterparts. 

MoA  stir  fried  ii.ihnu.it  with  vegeta 
bles  is  an  c\<.  ellent  example  ol  sir  h  .1  dish. 
Minced  carrots,  black  mushrooms,  watei 
chestnuts,  fresh  coriander,  and  mashed 
potatoes  are  mh  fried  with  seasonings  in  a 
hot  pan  and  served  with  .1  garnish  of  bla<  k 
mushrooms  cut  in  the  shape  of  crabs — a 
light,  delicately  seasoned  dish.  Mock  stir- 
fried  eels  are  carved  out  of  Chinese  hlack 
mushrooms,  .md  a  delicious  deep-tried  fish 
made  ot  mashed  tiro  with  minced  carrots 
and  water  chestnuts  is  served  in  a  sweet- 
and-sour  sauce.  There  are  also  steamed 
vegetarian  huns  (xu  cai  bao),  sea  cucum- 
ber,  and  shark's  fin.  Duck  and  chicken  are 
created  ot  hean-milk  skin  seasoned  with 
stock  and  soy  sauce,  wrapped  in  loaflike 
shapes  to  he  steamed,  and  served  cold- 
sliced  or  deep-fried.  Even  hard-core  meat 
lovers  will  he  content. 

Other  commendable 
restaurants: 

XINYA  CANTONESE  RESTAURANT  (719 
Nanjing  Road  East;  phone:   224393) 
This  place  has  a  fine  reputation. 
Cakes  and  pastries  are  sold  on  the  first 
tloor;  the  restaurant  occupies  the  sec- 
ond and  third  floors.  Order  the  famous 
stir-fried  shrimp  cooked   two  ways, 
smoked  pomfret,   winter-melon  soup, 
honed  chicken  wings  stuffed  with  ham  and 
hlack  mushrooms,  and  stir-fried  egg  white 
and  milk. 

SICHUAN  FANDIAN  (457  Nanjing  Road  East; 
phone:  221965)  This  popular  Sichuanese 
restaurant  is  in  the  busiest  shopping  street. 
Try  the  smoked  duck,  shrimp  over  sizzling 
rice,  gueifei  chicken,  Nanjiang  bean  curd, 
and  shrimp  with  two  flavors. 
LAOZHENGXING  (Old  Prosperity)  (566  Jiu- 
jiang  Road;  phone:  293153)  Although 
well  off  the  beaten  tourist  track,  this  is  an 
institution.  The  setting  may  look  dingy, 
but  the  restaurant  has  an  impeccable  repu- 
tation. Oil-soaked  shrimp,  red-cooked 
shad  (spring),  steamed  hairy  crabs  (Sep- 
tember-October), three  reunion  (a  dish 
made  of  shreds  of  chicken,  ham,  and  bean 
curd),  and  fragrant  salt  spareribs  are 
among  the  noted  specialties.  □ 

Nina  Simonds  is  the  author  of  Classic 
Chinese  Cuisine  arid  Chinese  Seasons. 
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MeiLongZhenJiupa 

tifcyfrfe  1081  -% 
1081  Nanjing  Road  West 

Phone:  562718 

#  &  t , 

Specialties: 
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Crispy-Skin  Duck  with  Steamed  Lotus  Buns 

-f  &  A  if 

Dry-Cooked  Prawns 

£1  ii  *t  & 

Spicy  Chicken  with  Bean  Sprouts 

n  A  *f 

Stir-Fried  River  Shrimp 

k)  *i  & 

Stir-Fried  Eels 

111  fc*E*./f 

Squid  Slices  with  Jasmine  Tea 

•If  i  % 

Lions-Head  Casserole  with 
Baby  Hearts  of  Cabbage 

Fish-Flavored  Eggplant 
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\  Musici 
Jemocmcy 


Julian  Fifer  (onstage),  the  founder  of  Orpheus,  takes  time  out  for  friends  after  a  Carnegie  Hall  rehearsal. 

The  chamber  orchestra 
Orpheus  wants  no  conductor 

Byjared  Burden     Photographs  by  Erich  Hartmann 


At  nine-thirty  in  the  morning,  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  Manhattan  rehearsal  studio 
across  the  street  from  New  York's  huge  and 
chaotic  Port  Authority  Bus  Terminal,  the 
wind  section  of  a  chamber  orchestra, 
joined  hy  a  cello  and  bass,  is  settling  in  tor 
rehearsal.  With  instruments  in  hand,  they 
spread  the  music  to  Dvorak's  Serenad  tor 
Winds  in  D  Minor,  op.  44,  in  front  of 
them.  The  cello  player  stands  up  and  alerts 
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the  croup  to  an  unresolved  issue.  The 
orchestra  will  be  performing  in  Mexico  the 
next  week.  Should  they  stay  a  full  dav  in 
Mexico  City  or  head  immediately  tor  Gua- 
najuato, their  first  concert  stop  south  of 
the  border.1  The  cellist  has  heard  that  the 
bus  ride  is  treacherous. 

"Which  town  has  less  chance  of  an 
earthquake."'  asks  one  voice.  Earthquake 
jokes  ensue — the  Los  Angeles  quake  being 


fresh  in  memory— followed  b\  comments 
on  the  tourist  attractions  of  Mexico  City 
and  the  qualitv  of  Mexican  hotels  in  gen- 
eral. A  weak  consensus  is  forming  in  favor 
of  heading  straight  to  Guanajuato,  but 
passions  are  far  from  inflamed.  "I'm  get- 
ting the  impression  you  guys  don't  care 
that  much,"  Eric  Bartlett,  the  cellist, 
finally  says,  halt  smiling.  No  one  speaks  up 
to  disagree.  The  musicians  came  to  play 
Dvorak.  The  patter  dies  down.  They  draw 
their  instruments  close  and  begin. 

When  the  Orpheus  of  Greek  myth 
played  his  lyre,  the  poets  say,  the  secret 
origins  of  the  cosmos  lay  revealed.  Great 
music  still  has  great  powers,  even  mystic 
ones,  but  the  ways  of  unleashing  them 
have  changed,  and  the  classical  orchestra 
has  largely  replaced  the  lone  poet-singer. 

When  we  think  of  orchestras  nowadays, 
we  generally  call  up  a  stuffy  image  of  vir- 
tuoso instrumentalists  bolt-upright  in 
their  seats  performing  under  the  dictato- 
rial ga:e  of  the  conductor.  Orpheus  has  no 
conductor.  Everyone  in  the  ensemble  can 
add  to  the  mix.  What  the  audience  hears 
in  performance  has  gone  through  a  process 
of  communal  interpretation  a  lot  like  the 
horse-trading  in  the  proverbial  smoke- 
filled  room.  As  a  rule,  such  compromise  is 
no  guarantee  of  artistic  excellence — on 
the  contrary — but  Orpheus  is  the  excep- 
tion. The  quality  of  its  results  in  repertoire 
from  Bach  to  Bartok  verges  on  the  miracu- 
lous. The  Orpheans  go  to  the  heart  oi  the 
music,  finding  each  composer's  voice  with 
a  spontaneity  and  an  elegance  that  are  all 
their  own.  When  they  play,  nothing  ever 
sounds  middle-of-the-road. 

Now  made  up  of  twenty-six  superb  clas- 
sical musicians,  all  based  in  greater  New 
York,  Orpheus  came  into  being  in  1972 
when  the  cellist  Julian  Fifer  first  patched 
together  a  small  ensemble.  A  recent  grad- 
uate of  Columbia  University  who  had 
"snuck  into  Juilliard  for  a  year  and  a  half" 
to  play  in  a  friend's  string  quartet  and  then 
tree-lanced  extensively  in  theater  and  lo- 
cal orchestras,  he  wanted  to  continue 
playing  the  cello  professionally.  The  trou- 
ble was,  Fifer  did  not  relish  the  prospect  of 
the  conventional  career  paths:  either  the 
corporate  solidity  of  a  position  with  the 
Philharmonic  or  endless  strings  of  free- 
lance gigs.  So  he  did  what  seemed  natural 
to  him:  he  created  a  chamber  orchestra 
that  applied  the  cooperative,  everyone-is- 
equal  ethic  of  a  string  quartet.  The  sixties, 
after  all,  were  not  so  tar  in  the  past. 

The  violinist  Guillermo  Figueroa  has 
been  with  the  group  from  the  beginning. 
"We  were  all  in  our  hippie  days,"  he 
remembers.  "There's  one  classic  picture  of 
a  concert  we  did  in  Carnegie  Recital  Hall, 
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Orpheus  has  been  called  "the  headless  wonder." 

when  it  was  still  called  that,  in  whk  h  you 
k.in'i  sec  the  people  sitting  behind  me 
because  my  Afro  was  t/n\  big  "  1  le  gestures 
theatrically  with  his  hands,  fai  beyond  the 
close-cropped,  slightly  graying  hair  he 
wears  at  age  thirty  knit.  "Everyone  was 
very  hip."  Now  halt  the  people  are  not 
only  married  but  have  babies.  Spouses  and 
children  often  come  to  rehearsals.  During 
the  breaks,  the  members  oi  Orpheus  crowd 
around  the  strollers,  cooing  to  the  kids, 
still  holding  violins  and  oboes,  all  joined 
m  a  sort  ot  postsixties  musical  version  of 
die  American  dream. 

In  the  fifteen  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  group's  first  concert,  in  an  Upper 
West  Side  Manhattan  church,  the  for- 
tunes of  Orpheus  have  risen  phenomenal 
ly.  The  conductorless  scheme  has  captured 
the  imagination  oi  audiences  and  review- 
ers around  the  world.  The  orchestra  made 
its  debut  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  1 978  and  now 
has  an  annual  three-concert  scries  there. 
Such  soloists  as  Isaac  Stern,  Alicia  de  Lar- 
rocha,  and  Hein:  Holliger  are  frequent 
guest  artists  with  Orpheus.  The  demand 
for  concert  performances  in  Europe  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  dates  the  group  can 
handle.  In  1984  Deutsche  Grammophon 
signed  Orpheus  to  the  largest  record  con- 
tract ot  any  orchestra  in  the  United  States: 
sixteen  records  over  four  years  (see  box) — 
and  in  the  event,  the  label  will  release  two 
extra  Orpheus  albums,  tor  a  total  in  this 
period  of  eighteen. 

Like  every  other  nonprofit  cultural  in- 
stitution, Orpheus  costs  more  to  run  than 
can  be  earned  at  the  box  office.  There 
have  been  some  close  financial  squeezes 
over  the  past  fifteen  years;  and,  given  the 
current  jitters  over  the  economy,  it  would 
be  folly  not  to  expect  some  difficulties 
ahead.  Still,  biter's  years  of  fund-raising 
have  definitely  begun  to  pay  off.  Orpheus 
has  a  rich  and  enthusiastic  hoard  of  direc- 
tors; J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Incorporated 
recently  underwrote  an  eighteen-city  Eu- 
ropean tour;  and  the  National  Endowment 

Backstage  at  the  Tonhalle  in  Diisseldorf,  one  of 
eighteen  stops  on  a  European  tour  last  year. 
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foi  tlu-  Aiis  Lis  ottered  the  orchestra  .1 
>  AY.  000  i  hallenge  grant  (whi<  h  must  be 
mate  lu\l  i hue  to  one  In  the  grantee  ovei 
the  next  three  years).  "  I  he  «.  .ilU  <.  ome  in 
now,"  says  Fifer,  an  intense  but  soti  spo 
ken  man  with  brown  hail  and  T.it k  eyes 
who  moves  easily  from  the  tails  that  are  de 
rigueui  onstage  to  the  pinstripe  suns  he 
we. us  when  meeting  potential  donors — 

often,   bankers  and  corporate  types.   "It's 

now  a  mallei  ol  sitting  h)  the  plume  wail 
ing  tor  it  to  ring  rather  than  wondering 
whom  to  dial." 

Musk    lovers  everywhere  Orpheus  goes 
have  come   to  cherish   the   bloom  of   the 

players'  tone,  the  precision  oi  their  ensem- 
ble, the  crispness of  their  attack.  Onstage, 
with  each  Orpheus  player  seated  in  view  of 
the  others,  passion  travels  from  one  to 
another  like  a  current.  There  is  voltage  an 
audienc  e  *.  an  actually  see.  "(  oncerts  give 
an  incredible  release,"  says  the  violinist 
Joanna  Jenner,  an  early  member  of  the 
group,  and  one  ot  biter's  Juilhard  recruits. 
"The  rehearsals  are  the  opposite.  We 
usually  grind  ourselves  into' the  ground." 
Later  in  the  week  of  the  Dvorak  rehears- 
al, the  ensemble  regroups  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Carnegie  Hall  annex,  on  West  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  to  go  over  Haydn's  Sixty- 
third  and  Eightieth  symphonies,  as  well  as 
some  more-modern  pieces.  The  musicians 
straggle  in  one  by  one,  most  coming  from 
other  rehearsals  or  performances  or  lessons 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  Orpheus.  (In 
the  early  days,   when  members  weren't 


paid,   tardiness  was  .1  problem.   Not    in\ 

moie. )  Before  the  session  comes  to  1  >rdet 
the  players  prepan    in  theii   indh  i  lual 
fashions,  tuning  theii  strings,  test  11 
reeds,    bigueroa  has  been  chosen   h\    the 

group  to  be  concertmaster  tor  this  | 
I  he  concertmaster,  as  in  a  convent 
orchestra,  is  the  leadei  ot  the  first  violin 
section.  The  position  is  traditionally  ai 
exalted  one,  and  so  it  must  remain,  even  in 
Otpheus's  one-man  -one  vote  scheme  ol 
things.  Figueroa  lays  lu.s  wristwatch  on  the 
tl(H>r  in  front  ot  him  and  directs  everyone 

CA  little  Sturm  und 
Drang!  A  little 
flexibility! A  little 
movement!" 

to  prepare  to  play.  Even  now,  there  is  still 
lingering  talk  about  the  Mexico  City- 
Guanajuato  controversy.  "Let's  not  talk 
about  travel  anymore,"  bigueroa  growls. 
"Let's  get  going." 

Somewhere  in  the  second  movement  of 
Haydn's  Eightieth,  everyone  realizes  si- 
multaneously that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  tempo.  Bartlett,  whom  the  cel- 
lists have  voted  their  leader  for  the  piece, 
though  the  arrangement  is  very  casual, 
speaks  up  for  more  speed,  "a  little  Sturm 
und   Drang,   a   little  flexibility,   a   little 


i,    his  eye  on  his 
r,  let's  play." 
.ii  the  top,  making  slight 
adjustrm  the  disagreement  re- 

ii  oral  comments  ftom  the 

print :ip  is,  Figueroa  turns  toward 

the  gn  an  we  have  some  more  opin- 

ions?" h"  asks.  "Somebody  give  an  opin- 
ion.' j  quieter  players  and  substitutes 
(who  till  in  for  absent  members  and  some- 
times graduate  to  full  membership)  keep 
fairly  silent,  but  the  discussion  continues. 
"1  wasn't  aware  that  it  was  that  bad  the  first 
time  we  played  it  through,"  Figueroa 
remarks  before  directing  a  third  take. 
After  this,  there  is  more  agreement  but  not 
a  concert-teady  solution.  It  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  next  rehearsal.  Even  then, 
full  satisfaction  may  prove  elusive. 

With  Orpheus,  few  interpretive  argu- 
ments are  settled  at  a  given  rehearsal. 

When  Orpheus 
plays,  nothing  ever 
sounds  middle- 
of-the-road. 

Eventually,  they  end  in  accommodation. 
Several  times  duting  each  run-through,  a 
player  will  stop  the  music  to  offer  a  com- 
ment. Usually  the  point  will  be  taken 
without  argument.  If  challenged,  the 
point  is  modified.  Voices  are  never  raised, 
but  the  group's  patience  with  discussion  is 
limited.  When  an  impasse  thteatens,  the 
music  tesumes  at  whatever  measure  the 
concettmaster  sets. 

Rehearsals  are  much  harder  than  with  a 
conventional  orchestra.  As  Jenner  ex- 
plains, "Orpheus  fuses  interpretation  ot  a 
piece."  No  one  is  content  merely  to  get 
through  it.  The  whole  experience  de- 
mands of  everyone  interpersonal  skills  not 
usually  associated  with  the  artistic  tem- 
perament. "You'te  trying  to  be  diplomatic 
while  arguing  about  something  you  feel 
very  deeply  about,"  Jenner  explains,  "or 
you're  trying  not  to  say  anything,  because 


you  know  the  timing  isn't  right." 

"The  difference  is  that  we  have  a  piece 
ot  the  action,"  says  Bartlett,  an  upbeat, 
affable  man  who  is  married  to  the  Orpheus 
violist  Sally  Clarke.  (Within  the  orches- 
tra, there  are  many  close  ties. )  "If  you're  in 
a  conducted  orchestra  and  the  perform- 
ance isn't  going  well  and  you  don't  think 
the  conductor  is  doing  such  a  great  job 
with  a  piece  or  you  don't  think  he's  had 
enough  rehearsal  time,  not  only  do  you 
not  say  anything;  it's  not  apptoptiate  for 
you  to  say  anything.  It's  not  that  it's  not 
called  for.  It's  that  it's  almost  forbidden,  in 
a  certain  strange  way.  In  Orpheus,  every- 
one has  a  voice,  and  everyone  has  a 
responsibility." 

Jenner,  with  shoulder-length  blond  hair 
and,  at  this  time,  a  den-motherly  concern 
for  the  details  of  the  Orpheus  Halloween 
party  in  Mexico,  concurs.  "It  you  were 
reliant  on  a  conductot,"  she  adds,  "you 
might  wait  for  him  to  inspire  you,  and  it  he 
doesn't,  you  might  carry  a  grudge  against 
him.  It  thete's  so  much  that  you  have  to 
put  in,  it  makes  for  a  healthier  attitude." 
The  violist  Nardo  Poy  is  conscious  ot  the 
dance  that  strong  egos  must  perform 
around  one  another  in  the  absence  of  one 
leader.  "There  are  some  personalities  who 
don't  mix  and  never  will  mix,"  he  says. 
"And  in  a  group  like  this,  it's  just  intensi- 
fied because  we  have  to  deal  with  each  oth- 
er in  such  a  direct  way.  It's  not  like  having 
a  scapegoat  like  a  conductor." 


Sans  maestro,  two  violists  polish  details  on  their  own. 


The  violins  reach  interpretive  unity  by  consensus. 

Orpheus  is  a  virtuoso  ensemble  tor  an 
antiauthontanan  age.  Outside  the  group, 
the  players  all  mold  their  musical  destinies 
in  their  own  fashion.  They  scramble  from 
job  to  job  in  taxicabs  through  the  canyon 
streets  ot  Manhattan,  their  lives  kept  on 
track  by  their  all- important  appointment 
books.  Their  work  usually  falls  over  all  .-ev- 
en days  ot  the  week.  As  an  afternoon 
rehearsal  ends  at  the  Carnegie  annex, 
Rosalyn  Clarke,  a  substitute  cellist,  packs 
away  her  instrument,  puts  on  her  coat ,  and 
heads  tor  the  door.  She  has  a  nighttime 
recording  session  out  of  town.  Bartlett 
reminds  her  that  an  evening  rehearsal  here 
starts   in   thirty   minutes.    Momentarily, 


The  score  is  the  musicians'  strictest  taskmaster. 

Clarke  faces  the  worst  fear  of  any  musician 
who  has  plenty  of  work  but  is  not  a  fat  and 
happy  full-time,  salaried  player  with  a 
symphony  orchestra.  "It  didn't  get  in  my 
book,"  she  says,  "and  if  it  isn't  in  my  book, 
it  doesn't  exist."  This  time,  though, 
Clarke  is  lucky.  She  can  honor  both  com- 
mitments. 

Most  Orpheus  members  seem  to  like 
doing  all  the  other  things  that  they  do — 
playing  with  other  orchestras  and  with 
contemporary-music  groups,  composing, 
recording,  teaching.  At  this  point  Or- 
pheus couldn't  afford  to  support  them  full- 
time  anyway.  But  as  the  musical  side  of 
Orpheus  has  become  more  established, 
Fifer  has  taken  on  more  and  more  respon- 
sibility for  the  business  side,  and  the  time 
may  come  when  the  orchestra  can  pay  sal- 
aries sufficient  for  its  members  to  live  on  all 
year  and  make  tours  without  losing  tens  of 
thousands  ot  dollars. 

As  tor  Fiter  himself,  after  fifteen  years  ot 
nurturing  the  living  organism  he  created, 
he  has  a  strong  urge  to  make  some  room  for 
other  things.  Feeling  the  early  stages  ot 
burnout,  Fifer  last  August  sent  the  group 
off  on  its  European  tour  without  him.  It 
was  the  second  grueling  tour  ot  the  sum- 
mer, with  fifteen  concerts  in  thirteen  cit- 
ies in  twenty-seven  days,  not  to  mention 
goodness  knows  how  many  command  per- 
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Orpheus  on  Records 

Ot  the  eighteen  discs  Orpheus  is  recording  un- 
der an  exclusive  contract  with  Deutsche  Gram' 
mophon,  these  have  heen  released  to  date: 

•Bartok,  Divertimento  and  Romanian  Folic 
Dances;  Jan.icek,  Mladf.  Stringent,  with 
bounce.  (One  ot  Orpheus's  top  three.) 

•Beethoven,  The  Creatures  0/ Prometheus.  A 
rare  complete  performance  of  an  enchanting 
ballet  score,  full  of  grace  and  vigor. 

•Dvorak,  Serenades opp.  22  and  44.  Nostal- 
gic scores  played  with  a  mellow  glow.  (Another 
of  Orpheus's  top  three. ) 

'Elgar,  Introduction  and  Allegro,  Serenade  for 
Strings,  Elegy;  Vaughan  Williams,  Fantasia  on  a 
Theme  by  Tailis  and  Fantasia  on  "Greensfeeves. " 
Clearly  focused  yet  irresistibly  poetic.  (The 
third  of  Orpheus's  top  three.) 

•Haydn,  Symphonies  44  {Trailer)  and  77 
(Funebre),  Symphonies  48  (Maria  Theresia)  and 
49  (La  Passione).  Two  separate  discs,  each  nota- 
ble for  shapely,  incisive  readings. 

•Mozart,  Fine  k'leine  Nachtmusik,  Diverti- 
menti  K.  131  and  252.  Nachtmusilc,  in  particu- 
lar, dutiful,  uninspired;  a  disappointment. 

'Mozart,  Serenata  Nottuma,  K.  239,  Diverti- 
menti  K.  251  and  270.  Orpheus  proves  that  it 
has  a  way  with  Mozart  after  all. 

•Rossini,  Overtures.  Effervescent,  but  too 
much  of  the  same;  in  the  end  monotonous. 

•Stravinsky,  Pulcinelk  Suite,  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Concerto,  Eight  Instrumental  Miniatures. 
Crystalline  and  buoyant,  with  tang.       — M.G. 
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formances  in  the  form  ot  the  inevitable 
postconcert  soirees.  "I  needed  some  time 
nit  to  relax  and  u\  barge  my  own  battery," 
he  says.  "I've  been  married  to  Orpheus 
\ii\  faithfully  and  needed  to  realign  sonic 
of  my  personal  priorities 

At  three-thirty,  the  houi  has  come  tor 
Fitei  to  join  the  assembled  Orpheans,  .is 
they  pile  onto  the  sort  ot  toui  his  that 
transports  gamblers  to  Atlantic  I  aty,  and 
go  rolling  down  the  New  Jerse\  I  umpike 
low. ud  Red  Bank,  a  town  of  12,000  near 
the  jersey  shore.  Bartlett  rests  his  head  on 
his  wife's  shoulder  and  they  both  sleep, 
holding  hands.  Others  stare  out  the  win- 
dow, welcoming  the  drowsiness  ot  late 
afternoon.  Two  hours  later,  most  ot  them 
are  standing  around  the  makeshift  dressing; 
room  ot  the  (.  bunt  Basic  Theatre,  eating 
cold  iiits  and  drinking  apple  juice,  like 
suburbanites  at  a  P.T.A.  mixer.  One  vio- 
linist works  over  a  portable  typewriter, 
banging  out  a  fund-raising  appeal  tor 
another  chamber  ensemble  with  which  he 
is  associated.  Upstairs,  Poy,  alone  on  the 
stage,  sits  down  at  each  chair,  carefully 
checking  the  placement  of  the  stands,  the 
music,  the  lights,  the  lines  of  sight.  Back- 
stage, the  players  pull  out  the  instruments 
one  by  one,  and  the  sounds  of  preparation 
begin. 

William  Purvis,  a  veteran  of  over  a 
decade  with  Orpheus,  will  be  playing  the 
French-horn  solo  in  Mozart's  Horn  Con- 
certo no.  2.  Downstairs,  in  an  undershirt, 
he  jokes  about  had  horror  movies  while 


others  get  dressed  "It  you're  not  nervous 
when  you're  about  to  di^  a  solo,"  he  says, 
"then  you're  .1  zombie."  More  horror- 
movie  jokes  ensue,  no  doubt  to  co\  er  his 
anxiety.  Nothing;  is  .muss,  though,  when 
hestepsouttoplay,  and  the  audience  gives 
him  ,1  rousing  ovation.  At  intermission, 
backstage,  Purvis's  colleagues  flock 
around  him  and  hug  and  kiss  him,  like 
teammates  around  a  baseball  player  «l 
has  |iisr  hit  a  home  run.  He  smiles  from 
behind  his  beard  Tomorrow,  the  group 
will  leave  for  California  and  Mexico, 
when-  he  will  play  the  piece  again,  and  in 
two  months  Purvis  will  record  the  Horn 
(  oik  erto  for  Deutsche  Grammophon.  He 
will  be  ready. 

On  the  bus  hack  to  Manhattan,  an 
exhausted  Julian  biter  has  answered  all  the 
questions — the  Orpheans'  and  their  visi- 
tor's^— he  can  stand  for  one  day.  It  is  mid- 
night, and  the  plane  for  the  coast  leaves  in 
twelve  hours.  But  his  mind  is  not  at  rest.  A 
thousand  details  run  amok  in  his  head,  and 
group  members  come  up  ro  voice  concerns 
that  add  more  to  worry  about.  Still,  all  is 
well.  This  is  the  life  he  once  dreamed  of. 
His  hands  in  his  lap,  Fifer  speaks  softly  in 
the  dark.  "I  always  knew  this  was  possi- 
ble," he  says.  "I  didn't  know  it  would  he 
achieved,  but  I  have  an  ultimate  belief  in 
the  goodness  of  my  fellow  human  beings." 
It  has  made  for  some  beautiful  music.  □ 

fared  Burden  practices  law  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco firm  of  Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro. 


For  most  orchestras,  an  ovation  at  Carnegie  Hall  is  the  ultimate.  For  Orpheus,  it  is  (almost)  commonplace. 
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The  making  of 
"The  Family  of  Man" 

By  Rita  Sylvan  with  Axis  Berman 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  photographer 
Edward  Steichen  was  on  a  cold  winter  day 
in  .957  on  Fifth  Avenue,  not  far  from  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art.  My  second  hahy 
was  due  very  soon,  and  he  threw  his  arms 
around  me,  wept,  and  said,  "My  wife  has 
just  died,  and  you  are  carrying  on  the  fam- 
ily of  man." 

That  is  the  Steichen  1  rememher,  the 
man  I  watched  struggling  to  reconcile  his 
past  as  an  unabashed  celebrant  of  elegance 
with  his  new  faith  in  photography  as  the 
essential  recorder  of  the  human  condition. 
When  1  first  met  him,  Steichen  was  bent 
on  using  his  prestige  as  director  of  photog- 
raphy at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  to 
establish  photography  as  an  art  form  ac- 
corded the  same  respect  as  painting  and 
sculpture,  yet  one  that  communicated  to  a 
wide  audience.  That  determination,  along 
with  his  own  conflicts  and  uncertainties, 
led  to  the  birth  of  "The  Family  of  Man," 
perhaps  the  most  influential  photograj  hy 
exhibition  ever  assembled. 

In  the  fall  of  1986,  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
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Above:  Edward  Steichen's  Self-Portrah,  1898,  platinum  print.  Opposite:  More  than  fifty  years  later, 
Steichen  is  photographed  working  with  a  model  of  the  "Family  of  Man"  exhibition. 
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em  Art  reprinted  the  show's  catalog,  first 
published  in  1955.  Photographers  around 
the  world  had  sent  in  what  they  pleased, 

and  from  the  more  th.in  _'  ,c\Ya\Y  images 

thus  assembled,   503  photographs  were 
chosen.  To  make  these  choices,  .1  single 
man,  Steichen,  worked  with  .1  few  .i-m-. 
tants.  I  was  one  ol  them. 

was  twenty  three  years  old,  fresh  from 
Minnesota,  when  in  19501  applied  for  a 
job  at  the  museum.  Armed  with  a  B.A., 
part  <>t  an  M.F.A.,  plus  some  art-his- 
|tory  courses  at  NYT  I's  Institute  of  Fine 
Aits,  1  u.is  searching  tor  anything  that 
I  would  allow  me  to  go  on  painting.  I  was 
told  that  Edward  Steichen  was 
looking  tor  an  assistant  who 
could  write  about  photography,  1 
answered  that  I  wasn't  qualified, 
because  1  knew  nothing  about 
photographs;  1  had  never  even 
used  a  camera.  That  didn't  mat- 
ter. Steichen  was  more  interested 
in  a  fresh  approach  and  an  art 
background  than  experience  or 
credentials.  To  try  out  tor  the 
joh,  1  had  to  go  to  several  photog 
raphy  lectures  and  exhibitions 
and  then  describe  and  react  to 
them.  Steichen  would  read  all 
the  entries  and  select  the  win- 
ner. 

Some  weeks  later  he  invited 
me  in  tor  an  interview.  He  was 
warm,  simple,  and  encouraging, 
and  1  could  see  why  he  excelled  at 
inspiring  other  photographers. 
He  understood  their  need  and  J 
desire  to  he  artists,  comparing 
their  yearnings  to  his  own  when  f 
he  was  young. 

Steichen  liked  my  essay  but 
decided  he  needed  someone  more  experi- 
enced who  could  deal  with  the  museum's 
politics.  Soon  afterward,  1  got  a  joh  work- 
ing for  T.  Anthony  Caruso,  the  curator  of 
photography  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 
(With  all  I  had  seen,  read,  and  written,  I 
now  knew  a  little  something  about  the 
medium  as  an  art  form.)  Mr.  Caruso 
decided  to  mount  Brooklyn's  first  major 
photography  survey.  Steichen  was  in- 
cluded, of  course,  and  his  importance 
began  to  dawn  on  me.  Saying  he  would  he 
thrilled  if  Steichen  came  to  the  opening, 
Mr.  Caruso  asked  me  to  invite  him.  Stei- 
chen replied,  "I'd  love  to  come,  but  I've 
never  been  to  Brooklyn. "  I  gave  him  direc- 
tions and  he  made  the  journey  by  subway. 
He  liked  the  show  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
leave  Brooklyn  and  come  to  the  Modern 
the  next  week  as  his  assistant. 

My  first  week  was  something  of  a  let- 


down. Steichen,  home  m  Connecticut, 
left  a  message  with  the  secretary  that  we 
would  be  writing  a  hook  about  the  aesthet 
icsol  photography  and  photography's  rela 
tionship  to  the  fine  arts.  [~o  prepare,  I  was 
to  spend  tune  in  the  museum  library  mak 

ing  notes  1  couldn't  find  much  and  had 
little  to  slum  foi  out  first  meeting. 

Steichen  welcomed  me  graciously,  his 
ice  blue  eyes  twinkling.  1  liked  his  slight 
midwestem  accent,  the  legacy  of  a  youth 

spent    in    Michigan    and   Milwaukee     Ills 

manner  had  a  military  briskness.  Later  he 

spoke  with  pride  ot  his  career  during 
World  War  II,  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  in  command  ot  all  naw  combat 


He  was  warm,  simple, 
and  encouraging.  I  could 
see  why  he  inspired  other 
photographers. 


photography.  He  reached  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  "Captain"  is  what  he  liked  to  he 
called  at  the  museum.  The  Captain 
dressed  meticulously,  and  whenever  a  lock 
of  white  hair  fell  into  his  face  he  pulled  out 
a  comb  and  whipped  it  into  place. 

The  laugh  lines  around  his  eyes  amelio- 
rated Steichen's  stern  hearing,  and  his 
eruptions  of  anger  and  frustration  would 
subside  quickly.  He  reacted  swiftly,  avoid- 
ed ruminating,  and  had  little  use  for  small 
talk.  His  habit  of  mind  was  to  seize  a 
thought  right  away,  expressing  it  before  it 
vanished  and  the  next  one  rushed  in  to  re- 
place it.  He  described  himself  as  inarticu- 
late because  he  had  no  penchant  for  ex- 
tended conceits  or  analysis.  He  approved 
of  the  snappiness  of  navy  talk. 

We  had  two  small  offices  on  the  muse- 
um's top  floor.  The  doors  opened  into  the 
Art  Lending  Service,  and  the  other  side 


abutted  the  Penthouse,  the  estaurant 
where  the  members  lunched.  W  seemed 
to  have  no  privacy  in  anything  w<  lid,  tor 
out  galleries  were  on  the  groun  tloor, 
with  the  public  telephones,  tb  rest 
rooms,  and  the  auditorium  when  tilms 
were  shown.  We  had  to  select  and  hang 
our  shows  with  the  public  looking  on 

Our  offices  had  cinderblock  walls,  and 
one  window  looked  out  onto  what  had 
been  the  si  ulpture  garden.  It  was  now  the 
construe  tion  site  of  the  Whitney  Museum, 
whi<  h  was  moving  to  open  there  in  1954- 
Steichen's  office  had  a  desk,  a  couple  ot 

lames   chairs,    and    walls    hare   save   tor 
strings   running   horizontally   across   like 
clotheslines.  On  them  Steichen 
pinned  up  rows  of  photographs. 

Because  I  knew  so  little  about 
trends  in  photography,  I  ques- 
tioned everything,  often  naively. 
We  sat  facing  each  other  across 
his  desk.  He  would  ask  me  what  I 
thought,  and  I'd  say  that  I  had  to 
know  what  he  thought,  and  then 
try  to  lob  across  a  rem, irk  that 
would  prompt  a  response.  Lucki- 
ly I  was  not  in  awe  of  the  Captain. 
In  a  way,  I  was  still  barely  aware 
of  who  Edward  Steichen  was,  and 
by  the  time  I  found  out  for  myself, 
our  patterns  of  give-and-take 
were  already  set. 

Steichen  wanted   me   to  put 
words    in    his    mouth,    but    1 
couldn't.   He  hated  to  explain, 
expecting  those  around  him  to 
read  his  mind.  Similarly,  he  nev- 
er asked  other  photographers 
what  their  work   meant.    If  he 
couldn't  see   the   meaning,    it 
wasn't  there.  He  was  impatient 
with  everyone  because  his  mind 
raced  ahead  of  his  ability  to  express  his 
ideas.  He  hoped  I  would  follow  him,  but 
often  I  did  not,  and  he  was  astonished 
when  I  asked  for  clarification — evidently 
no  one  else  did. 

teichen  was  never  satisfied  with 
what  I  wrote,  and  about  the  words 
he  dictated  to  me  he  was  worse. 
He  would  frantically  pull  me  into 
his  office,  no  matter  what  I  was 
doing,  and  shut  the  door.  Then 
he'd  snap,  "Read  me  what  I  said 
yesterday."  When  1  replied  I  was  writing  it 
up,  he'd  counter  with  "Then  tell  me  what  1 
said."  I  would  read  my  notes  to  him,  and 
the  recitation  would  invariably  be  fol- 
lowed by  "That's  your  interpretation.  I 
didn't  mean  that,"  or  "I  couldn't  have  said 
that."  As  he  hated  abstractions,  he  would 
jump  up  to  get  one  of  his  own  photographs 
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i  show  you  something 

<t."  Then  the  impossi- 

i r i  would  become  the 

nt  ertheless,  he  never 

»es  i  wrote  as  what  he 

said. 

I  kne\  iy  on  that  the  bcx>k  on  aes- 
theti  supposed  reason  for  being  at 

theM.  :  rn,  would  never  he  written.  Stei- 
chen  was  uncomfortable  in  the  role  of  phi- 
losopher. Photography  meant  action  and 
making  images  happen,  not  sitting  around 
analyzing  them.  He  hated  not  being 
regarded  first  and  foremost  as  the  great 
photographer;  he  was  convinced  that  pho- 
tography could  not  be  pinned  down  to  art- 
istic concepts. 

I  realized  only  later  that  it  was  not  liter- 
ary ability  or  scholarship  that  Steichen 
wanted  but  a  receptive  presence  with 
whom  he  could  explore  his  changing  atti- 
tudes toward  photography  and  his  own  sta- 
tus as  an  artist.  When  I  met  him,  he  was  a 
man  in  turmoil.  He  seemed  chagrined  by 
his  early  work  and  by  many  of  the  photo- 
graphs he  had  taken  for  Vanity  Fair  and 
Vogue,  because  the  immediacy  and  impact 
of  the  images  captured  by  such  photogra- 
phers as  Cartier- Bresson,  Capa,  and  Smith 
with  the  quick  and  flexible  35-mm  camera 
made  him  question  the  validity  of  manipu- 
lated techniques  and  voguish  subjects.  Of 
his  early,  soft-focus  prints  he  said,  "At  the 
time  I  did  these,  I  just  wanted  to  see  if  I 
could  make  a  photograph  look  like  an 
Impressionist  painting,  maybe  even  catch 
the  light  better."  The  images  were  printed 
to  look  like  the  Impressionist  paintings  he 
did  earlier,  he  explained:  "I  struggled  to 
get  that  effect  because  I  felt  it  was  aesthetic 
and  what  a  photograph  should  be.  I  gave 
up  working  that  way  because  they  were 
neither  painting  nor  photography."  Stei- 
chen now  took  the  view,  long  held  by  oth- 
ers, that  photography  should  not  imitate 
any  other  medium,  regardless  of  the  aes- 
thetic effects  achieved. 

In  one  memorable  conversation  about 
stalking  the  perfect  pose,  the  Captain 
described  how  he  got  his  famous  seated 
portrait  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  in  which  the 
financier's  thunderous  expression  is 
matched  by  the  force  with  which  he 
grips  the  arm  of  the  chair.  "1  got  this 
one  by  being  a  spunky  young  upstart,"  he 
said  proudly.  Morgan  arrived  at  Steichen's 
studio  not  wanting  to  pose.  "1  sensed  his 
mood  of  impatience  and  let  it  develop.  He 
did  not  want  to  sit  down.  He  paced  the 
floor  and  looked  at  his  watch,  telling  me 
he  had  important  things  to  do.  I  took  my 
time  setting  up  and  arranging  the  lights 
and  hoped  he  wouldn't  walk  out.  He  sat 


Steichen's  U.5.S.  Carrier  Lexington.  Helical  goes  thundering  off  the  deck,  1943. 


A  work  of  Steichen's  early  days,  Wind  Fire,  Therese  Duncan,  1921,  a  gelatin-silver  print.  Later 
he  deplored  the  lack  of  immediacy  in  such  manipulative  photographs. 
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Steichen's  Rodin,  1907,  gum  bichromate  over  platinum  print.  "I  struggled  to  get  that  effect 
. . .  [but  it  was]  neither  painting  nor  photography." 


■ 


He  hated  to  explain,  expecting 

those  around  him  to  read  his  mind. 

Similarly  he  never  asked 

other  photographers  what  their  work 

meant.  If  he  couldn't  see 

the  meaning,  it  wasn't  there. 


—       ««Bii«Ps^««?'^rHrsJlt^ 


down  foi  i  second  and  I  notk  :d  that  1 
could  liu  the  arm  of  the  chaii  'li  the 
light  .11  the  spot  where  he  put  Ins  li  ind.  1  le 
started  to  grab  the  arm  of  the  ch  .  and 
then  got  up.  I  asked  him  to  sit  down 
The  accumulation  ol  waiting  was  i  his 
fat  e,  and  .is  1  called  out  to  him  he  grabbed 
tlu-  chaii  exactly  where  the  light  hit 
against  the  d. irk  surroundings.  I  caught  it, 
and  it  is  one  of  tnv  favorite  pt  irtraits 

Another  example  of  patience  rewarded 
was  Cartier- Bresson's  phot ograpl  lof  a  man 
sprinting  over  a  puddle:  Behind  the  Gare  St. 
Lazare,  of  1932.  For  Steichen  it  repre 
rented  the  epitome  of  the  relation  between 
seeing  and  planning:  "The  action  is  frozen 
in  perfect  light  and  composition.  The  man 
symbolizes  everyone  anywhere  succeeding 
in  overcoming  an  obstacle."  Steichen 
praised  Cartier- Bresson  tor  finding  a  spot 
where  something  was  likely  to  happen  and 
framing  it  in  his  viewfinder  until  he  was 
rewarded. 

Aside  from  the  influence  of 
younger  colleagues,  a  reason 
for  Steichen's  changing  tastes 
in  photography  was  his  service 
in  the  navy.  "There  was  no 
time  to  think  about  art,"  he 
said.  "Yet  many  of  these  photo- 
graphs I  consider  my  best."  The  experi- 
ence proved  to  him  that  limitations  can 
foster  creativity  and  confirmed  his  own 
versatility;  more  important,  his  camera, 
after  years  of  focusing  on  the  hermetic  and 
the  fashionable,  was  engaged  in  a  higher 
purpose.  As  Steichen  put  it,  "Photography 
can  be  a  moving  force  in  the  world  as  I  saw 
it  in  the  war.  It  can  lift  individuals  as  sub- 
jects from  the  humdrum  and  turn  them 
into  symbols  of  universal  humanity." 

Now  that  he  had  embraced  the  camera 
as  the  agent  of  universal  humanity,  he  was 
obsessed  with  a  sense  of  his  mission  to  con- 
vert the  rest  of  the  world.  He  conceived  of 
a  mammoth  exhibition  that  would  be  an 
expression  of  the  "universal  brotherhood 
of  man."  He  became  evangelical.  "Pho- 
tography will  light  up  the  universe." 

The  quest  for  a  lofty  goal  was  consonant 
with  his  drive  and  ego,  but  grief  also  im- 
pelled him.  His  wife  of  thirty  years  was 
fatally  ill.  "My  wife  has  been  suffering  so 
much,"  he  once  said,  "and  I  want  to  give  it 
meaning."  He  began  to  speak  of  the  life 
cycle,  of  death,  birth,  and  its  offer  of  hope. 
He  came  up  with  the  title  "The  Family  of 
Man"  in  response  to  his  own  situation. 
While  witnessing  the  slow  death  of  a  loved 
one,  he  was  undergoing  a  rebirth  of  cre- 
ativity. Photography  seemed  to  him  the 
one  medium  that  could  capture  the  life 
cycle  from  beginning  to  end  in  a  monu- 
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mental  way.  reawakening,  made  con- 

crete in  a  phy  exhibition  con- 

necting hu  i\  the  world  over,  would 

( i  unpen-  the  meaninglessness  of  his 

wife's  iegan  to  speak  openly  of 

"The  Fai  »i  Man"  as  his  own  vehicle 

for  immortality.  By  the  time  he  was  ready 
to  reveal  his  ideas,  Steichen  was  con- 
vinced that  "The  Family  of  Man"  would 
lead  those  who  saw  it  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  life.  "This  is  what  I  must  do," 
he  would  insist.  "Photography  speaks  for 
itself  and  for  everyone.  This  will  be  my 
great  contribution."  Nothing  real  could 
ever  measure  up  to  his  dreams,  but  perhaps 
all  works  of  art  start  as  a  tortured  jump  at 
perfection  and  end  as  an  imperfect  foot- 
print of  that  original  leap. 

Steichen  introduced  his  plan  in 
March  of  1952  at  a  gathering  held 
at  the  museum  to  honor  his  sev- 
enty-third birthday.  He  padded 
back  and  forth,  saying  that  it  was 
to  be  the  most  powerful  statement 
he'd  ever  made,  that  it  was  sure  to 
be  scorned  or  misinterpreted  by  some.  We 
filed  into  the  Art  Lending  Service,  which 
was  packed  with  photographers  and  im- 
portant figures  in  the  art  world.  "The  Fam- 
ily of  Man"  magically  made  him  eloquent. 
Avoiding  the  overblown  language  he  used 
with  me,  he  communicated  the  idea  in 
strong  and  simple  terms.  His  almost  reli- 
gious fervor  and  his  enormous  hopes  dis- 
armed the  skeptics.  When  he  finished, 
applause  filled  the  room. 

From  that  time,  Steichen's  uncertain- 
ties and  sadness  faded  away.  His  first  offi- 
cial action  after  the  show  was  approved 
was  to  announce  with  great  relief  that  we 
i~k  longer  had  to  finish  our  book.  We 
would  devote  all  our  energy  to  finding, 
examining,  and  culling  the  thousands  of 
pictures  that  would  soon  be  flooding  our 
office.  He  gloried  in  the  obligation,  which 
was  not  only  huge  but  original.  No  one  else 
had  ever  done  anything  like  this,  and  it 
would  be  signed  "Edward  Steichen." 

Now  that  his  words  did  not  have  to  be 
published  in  a  book,  Steichen  talked  freely 
and  fully  about  what  we  were  seeing.  In  the 
office  and  over  lunch,  I  bedeviled  him 
with  queries.  What  kept  photography 
from  being  ruled  by  the  mechanical,  with 
the  camera  and  so  many  techniques  be- 
tween the  photographer  and  his  subject' 
Could  art  be  produced  with  a  mechanical 
device?  "A  camera  is  just  a  box  with  a  hole 
to  let  in  the  light,"  Steichen  would  say. 
"What  the  photographer  sees  is  the  impor- 
tant thing.  If  you  learn  to  see  with  a  ram- 
era,  the  dials,  numbers,  and  buttons  will 
be  simple."  Yet  he  also  proved  to  me  that 
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From  "The  Family  of  Man" :  Botswana  Storyteller,  by  N.  R.  Farbman,  1946. 


Messe  de  minuit  en  Provence,  1950,  by  the  great  Hungarian-French  photographer  Brassai. 
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you  can't  take  good  pictures  it  you  «.  .m'r 
work  the  camera — no  matter  what  you 
see,  nothing  will  come  out  on  the  him. 

Were  certain  styles  I  could  recognize  a 
product  of  partic  ular  tei.  hniques?  "^  es,  but 
only  superficially,"  Steichen  would  e\ 

plain.  "But  that's  not  what  gives  the  work 

its  strength  and  beauty  A  beautiful  photo- 
graph can  he  taken  with  the  simplest  *.  am 
era."  His  distance  from  his  old  style  ol 
darkroom  printing  was  evident.  He  now 
said,  "Photography  is  the  art  ot  seeing  a 
moment  and  capturing  it  with  the  camera 
alone,  without  enhancement  in  the  dark 
room  or  cropping  ot  the  hill  frame  image,  " 
To  be  in  one  ot  his  exhibitions,  photogra 
phers  did  not  necessarily   have  to  make 
their  own  prints,  but  no  cropped  image 
was  accepted. 

We  argued  about  art,  skill,  technique, 
and  vision;  and  one  day,  to  convince  me 
that  great  pictures  were  in  the  seeing, 
Steichen  made  a  bet  with  me  before  going 
away  tor  a  weekend.  "1  have  a  baby 
Brownie  that  I'll  take  along  and  use,"  he 
proposed.  "I'll  have  the  pictures  I  take 
printed  in  the  local  drugstore.  I'll  bet  it's 
the  way  I  see  that  will  make  ^ood  pictures, 
not  the  camera  or  the  prints."  When  they 
were  ready  later,  he  proudly  passed  them 
around.  They  showed  children  swinging 
against  the  sky  and  clouds,  as  beautiful  as 
any  images  I  had  ever  seen. 

However  Steichen's  spirits  had  been 
refreshed,  he  was  not  always  fun  to  work 


The  Daffodil  Kiss,  photographed  in  Paris  by  Robert  Doisneau  in  1 950. 
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"Photography  can  lift  individuals...  from  the  humdrum 
and  turn  them  into  symbols  of  universal  humanity" 
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for.  We  had  heady  days  and  dreadful  ones 
when  his  temper  flared.  When  he  came 
back  into  town  on  Tuesdays  he  would  be 
disappointed  with  everything  and  every- 
one, giving  us  a  wretched  time.  "Why 
don't  you  know  what  I  mean  and  want  to 
say — and  write  it?"  he  would  demand,  and 
I  would  answer,  "Because  you  didn't  say 
that,  or  anything  else."  Grumbling,  he 
would  search  around  and  pull  out  some 
pictures,  and  we  were  off  again. 

efore  the  search  for  "Family  of 
J  Man"  photographs  began  in  ear- 
nest, we  organized  a  series  of  exhi- 
bitions displaying  works  by  pho- 
I  tographers  Steichen  believed  were 
'exploring  permutations  of  truthful 
representation.  As  an  umbrella  ti- 
the series,   Steichen  cooked  up 
"Diogenes  with  a  Camera."  Unfortunate- 


Hungarian  Peasants  in  the  Puszta,  1947.  Werner  Bischof  photographed  these  dourly  convivial 
men  during  his  stint  as  a  Red  Cross  social  worker  in  the  Balkans  after  World  War  II. 
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nging  of  these  shows, 
.   f.  himself  the  museum's 

■  les,  i  monopoly  on  wisdom 

truth  tit  into  fits  whenever  a 

u  led,  hut  I  remember  espe- 

cially tl  ct  misery  of  hanging  the  first 

Dioge  sow.  Visitors  waiting  for  the 

movie  using  the  rest  rooms  milled 
aboul .  s  iring  at  us.  For  days,  workmen 
moved  .vail  partitions  around,  painting 
and  repainting  them,  with  Steichen  bark- 
ing, "It's  not  right;  do  it  again."  Nothing 
was  up  to  his  standards.  Once  we  were 
allowed  to  hang  the  pictures,  they  had  to 
be  taken  down,  moved  an  inch  up  or 
down.  Then  we  took  them  all  off  the  walls 
and  started  again.  Everyone  was  on  ladders 
for  days,  including  the  Captain,  who  redid 


a?*si. 


Photography  speaks  for 
itself  and  everybody  This  will 
be  my  great  contribution." 

every  detail  and  then  proclaimed,  "It's 
wrong;  do  it  again."  When  we  thought  we 
had  finished,  he  shouted,  "You  did  not  lis- 
ten to  me  and  you  did  a  terrible  job!"  We 
were  ordered  to  begin  again.  I  staggered 
down  from  my  ladder,  stomped  over  to 
him,  and  said,  "A  tyrant  who  can't  appre- 
ciate individual  people  has  no  business 
making  lofty  statements  about  humanity. 
Maybe  you  can  help  the  human  condition, 
but  you're  not  doing  much  for  ours!" 
Steichen  was  stunned.  For  days  he  apolo- 
gized: "I  can't  think  of  anything  else  while 
I'm  creating,  and  you  must  overlook  my 
outbursts  as  artistic  temperament." 

As  an  artist,  I  learned  much  from  that 
perfectionism  and  concern  for  detail.  I  saw 
that  Steichen  was  doing  more  than  simply 
placing  pictures  where  they  looked  attrac- 
tive. "The  whole  thing  has  to  have  the 
impact  of  a  single  great  photograph  that 
gains  through  being  part  of  a  combined 
image,"  he  once  said,  "but  it  also  has  to 
read  as  a  complete  statement." 

As  photographs  poured  in  for  "The 
Family  of  Man,"  we  examined  them  in 
Steichen's  tiny  office.  When  he  wanted 
me,  he  strode  into  my  cubicle  and  said, 
"Come  on  over,  I  want  to  show  you  some- 
thing." He  would  stand  on  one  of  the 
chairs,  his  long  arms  reaching  the  ceiling, 
and  pin  photographs  across  his  strings 
until  the  images  covered  the  walls.  The 
sounds  and  vibrations  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Whitney  Museum  were  earth- 
shaking.  Steichen  would  grab  pictures  and 
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Harlem  Easier  Parade,  1947,  photographed  by  Henri  Car-tier- Bresson.  Such  attractive  scenes 
of  life's  celebratory  side  seem  to  have  had  special  appeal  for  Steichen. 


Ralph  Crane's  1949  photograph  illustrated  a  Life  magazine  story,  "The  Hot  Rod  Problem." 
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put  them  on  the  floor.   As  we  crawled 
around  to  avoid  stepping  on  anything,  he 

would  say,  "These  are  Harry  Callahan's. 
Do  you  remember  when  I  told  you  photog 
raphy  is  seeing?  He  will  be  a  great  pho 
tographer."  And  about  each  picture  he 
liked,  "This  is  photography."  Trying  to  he 
heard  over  the  sound  of  dynamite,  we  had 
to  scream  at  each  other,  which  made  his 
reactions  to  the  work  sound  more  emo- 
tional than  they  really  were.  He  would 
shout,  "Pull  out  what  you  like  and  tell  me 
why."  He'd  talk  about  what  he  liked  and 
grab  more  and  more  pictures  from  the 
rows,  overflowing  with  excitement. 

Steichen  didn't  mind  our  working  con 
ditions.  It  would  he  more  accurate  to  say 
that  he  reveled  in  them.  He  acted  as 
though  he  were  hack  on  the  deck  of  an  air- 
craft carrier.  He  thrived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  doubt  and  hardship  and  did  his  hest 
under  pressure.  Our  comhat-ione  ambi- 
ence chimed  with  his  contention  that 
photography,  the  democratic  art,  had  not 
heen  given  its  due,  hut  he,  Captain  Stei- 
chen, would  lead  the  world  in  fighting  tor 
it.  One  night,  after  we  had  worked  late,  he 
said,  "I  want  photography  to  he  the  most 
important  museum  art,  and  this  show  to  be 
its  glory,  hut  I  don't  want  people  to  stand 
in  awe  of  it  as  they  do  with  what  they  ordi- 
narily see  in  museums.  This  must  be  an 
exhibition  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  because  it  is  about  them." 

Just  as  Steichen  seemed  to  make  his 
peace  with  his  own  past  during  the 
early  stages  of  "The  Family  of 
Man,"  so  he  relaxed  his  strictures 
about  including  too  many  profes- 
sional photographers.  At  the  begin- 
ning he  often  said,  "I  want  the  pic- 
tures in  'The  Family  of  Man'  to  be  mostly 
by  unknowns,  even  some  lucky  acci- 
dents." But  in  selecting  the  best  work,  he 
kept  returning  to  images  by  master  pho- 
tographers whose  possession  of  subject  and 
moment  equaled  their  flair  for  composi- 
tion, texture,  and  range  of  tones.  Steichen 
did  select  some  unknowns,  but  the  exhibi- 
tion was  dominated  by  many  now-classic 
images  by  Cartier-Bresson,  Dorothea 
Lange,  Brassai,  Elliott  Erwitt,  Robert 
Capa,  Lisette  Model,  Ruth  Orkin,  Ansel 
Adams,  Roy  DeCarava,  Bill  Brandt,  Al- 
fred Eisenstaedt,  Margaret  Bourke- White, 
Russell  Lee,  and  Irving  Penn.  I  now  ques- 
tion his  need  to  shun  artists  who  knew 
what  they  were  doing,  to  look  for  fortui- 
tous snapshots — which  he  did  not  find. 
I  left  the  museum  in  1953.  The  ground- 
work for  "The  Family  of  Man"  was  laid. 
Steichen  wanted  to  spend  more  time  with 
his  wife  and  felt  he  needed  a  veteran  pho- 


The  Cardplafen,  1947,  by  Ruth  Orkin.  "Photogra- 
phy," said  Steichen,  "is  the  art  of  seeing  a  mo- 
ment and  capturing  it  with  the  camera  alone." 


tographei  to  takeovei  bisdutu     I  le chose 

Wayne  Miller,  whose  work  was  i  i  be  in  the 
show.  [  was  offered  several  jobs,  I  forme 
the  world  of  photography  was  Iward 
Steichen.  Nothing  outside  of  our 
at  the  Modem  interested  me.  On  thr  Jay  1 
left,  Stek  hen  was  not  there.  My  good 
were  flat  and  ceremonial. 

1  got  married,  moved  away  from  M 
halt. in,  taught  art  classes,  and  raised  a 
family.  I  did  not  see  "The  Family  of  Man, 
because  I  was  nursing  my  first  baby  and 
couldn't  get  to  New  York.  But  I  bought  the 
book,  which  1  still  have  and  look  at  often. 
Except  tor  that  chance  meeting  a  few  years 
later,  I  did  not  see  the  Captain  again.  He 
died  in  1973,  well  into  his  nineties.  When 
I  renewed  my  interest  in  photography  a 
few  years  ago,  it  all  came  hack  in  a  flash. 

Until  I  left  the  Modern,  I  never 
knew  what  I  was  doing  there  and 
why  Steichen  chose  me  to  help 
him  tell  his  story  and  look  at  pho- 
tographs. Now  I  think  that  I  was 
like  a  blank  roll  of  film.  1  was  to  be 
his  memory  and  record  his  light. 
In  thinking  about  the  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary of  "The  Family  of  Man"  and  the  quiet 
republishing  of  the  catalog  to  commemo- 
rate it,  I  still  have  no  idea  what  part  of  the 
world  absorbed  Steichen's  message,  al- 
though more  than  nine  million  people  all 
over  the  world  are  said  to  have  seen  it.  It 
was  a  milestone  for  the  medium,  but  in 
photography  circles  the  show  has  been  in 
and  out  of  vogue ,  and  younger  critics  speak 
of  it  dismissively.  I  am  too  close  to  view  it 
dispassionately.  I  knew  Steichen  too  well, 
as  he  fantasized  and  worried  and  exulted, 
to  bear  hearing  talk  of  its  sentimentality, 
its  being  "an  artifact  of  fifties  culture,"  "so- 
cial and  political  propaganda,"  and  "old- 
fashioned  photojournalism."  It  was  the 
show  of  its  era,  it  called  massive  attention 
to  photojournalism,  and  the  entries  were 
chosen  from  what  photographers  were  do- 
ing then.  For  better  or  worse,  no  endeavor 
can  avoid  being  a  part  of  its  time,  but  "The 
Family  of  Man"  also  transcended  it.  As  a 
family  album  of  the  earth,  it  suggested  the 
accessibility  of  photography  to  its  viewers, 
who  saw  their  own  images  reflected  in  a 
hundred  different  ways. 

There  can  be  no  final  judgment  on  "The 
Family  of  Man."  It  will  strike  each  genera- 
tion differently;  its  message  is  the  book  we 
never  wrote,  I  can  still  feel  Steichen  peer- 
ing over  my  shoulder  and  saying,  "I 
couldn't  have  said  that."  D 

Rita  Sylvan  is  an  artist  and  photographer; 
Avis  Berman,  who  edited  these  reminiscences, 
is  a  writer  and  critic. 
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Museuir 

By  Kenneth  Baker 


T 


A  dazzling  collection  oi  Gaudier 's  drawings  and  sculpture  houset  in  the  attic. 


|he  ancient  Chinese  honored  people  who  were  gifted  with 
special  knowledge  of  where  things  helong.  Jim  Ede,  tall, 
handsome,  and  white-haired  at  ninety-one,  is  living  proof 
that  there  are  still  such  people  around,  even  if  the  modern  age 
does  not  award  them  their  due. 

Though  he  has  never  known  even  modest  wealth,  Ede  has 
always  had  a  genius  for  attracting  heautiful  objects,  including 
works  of  art,  into  his  life.  "I've  never  had  cash,"  he  says;  "that's 
been  my  salvation.  I've  been  incapable  of  extravagance."  He  is 
not  so  much  a  collector  as  a  magnet  tor  things  seeking  their  place. 
Part  of  his  secret  is  that  he  does  not  treat  these  things  as  personal 
property  but  as  assets  entrusted  to  him  on  behalf  of  everyone  who 
might  enjoy  them. 

The  great  monument  to  Ede's  eye,  generosity,  and  sense  of 
placement  is  Kettle's  Yard,  his  former  home  in  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. Inspired  by  the  examples  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  the  Phil- 
lips Collection,  in  the  United  States,  Ede  had  long  dreamed  of 
being  able  to  array  fine  objects  in  a  domestic  setting.  A  tortv-year 
career  as  curatorial  assistant  at  the  Tate  and  as  writer  and  lecturer 
on  art  had  convinced  him  that  the  beauty  of  things  is  tarnished  by 
the  air  of  formality  and  pretension  that  often  pervades  museums. 
Instead,  he  wanted  to  place  objects  of  art,  craft,  and  nature  on  an 
equal  footing,  to  show  that  they  have  salutary  uses  in  common. 

As  he  describes  it  in  an  essay,  "Kettle's  Yard  is  in  no  way  meant 
to  be  an  art  gallerv  or  museum,  nor  is  it  simply  a  collection  oi 
works  of  art  reflecting  my  taste,  or  the  taste  of  a  given  period.  It  is, 
rather,  a  continuing  way  of  lite  from  these  last  fifty  years  [1923- 
73],  in  which  stray  objects,  stones,  glass,  pictures,  sculpture,  in 
light  and  in  space,  have  been  used  to  make  manifest  the  underly- 
ing stability  that  more  and  more  we  need  to  recognize  if  we  are  not 
to  be  swamped  by  all  that  is  so  rapidly  opening  up  before  us." 

Born  Harold  Stanle\  Ede,  he  has  been  "Jim"  tor  nearly  as  long 
as  he  can  remember,  because  his  wife  "couldn't  stand  Harold  or 
Stanley."  He  was  educated  at  the  Slade  School  of  Art  and  then 
became  an  assistant  at  the  Tate  in  the  early  1920s.  While  working 
there  he  began  to  befriend  British  painters  and  to  develop  an 
enthusiasm  tor  modern  art.  "The  forming  of  Kettle's  Yard  began,  I 
suppose,  with  my  meeting  Ben  and  Winifred  Nicholson,  in  1924 
or  thereabouts,"  he  once  recalled.  "The  Nicholsons  opened  a 
door  into  the  world  of  contemporary  art,  and  I  rushed  headlong 
into  the  arms  of  Picasso,  Brancusi,  and  Braque,  not  losing,  how- 
ever, my  rapture  over  Giotto,  Angelico,  Lorenzo  Monaco,  and 
Piero  della  Francesca.  Ben  Nicholson  shared  this  rapture.  ..." 

The  Nicholsons  also  got  Ede  started  as  a  collector,  though  he 
was  never  to  think  of  himself  as  one.  "Oddly  enough,  I  turned  out 
to  be  one  oi  Ben  Nicholson's  few  admirers  at  that  time,"  he 
explains,  "and  after  he  had  tried  to  sell  a  painting  for  a  year  or  so 
he  would  tell  me  that  I  could  have  it  tor  the  price  of  the  canvas  and 
frame,  usually  one  to  three  pounds.  I  could  not  always  manage  it, 
for  my  salary  was  under  two  hundred  fifty  pounds  a  year,  not  much 
to  maintain  a  family  in  London.  Many  he  would  give  me,  and  now 
that  Kettle's  Yard  has  been  cataloged  I  find  it  has  forty-four  of  his 
works."  (Others  have  been  given  away.)  Kettle's  Yard  also  holds 
several  pieces  hv  Winifred  Nicholson,  who,  Ede  says,  taught  him 


Stray  objects:  seed  pod  on  egg,  blue  stone  from  Aix,  decorated  Bohemian  glass.       Kenneth  Baker  is  the  art  critic  for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
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:>r  Monument? 


Photographs  by  Mark  Da 

H 


Upstairs  skylight  extension:  on  rear  wall,  paintings  by  Winifred  Nicholson,  William  Congdon,  and  Ben  Nicholson;  a  seventeenth-century  Spanish  chair  (rear  center). 


"much  about  the  fusing  of  art  and  daily  living." 

Ede  recalls  quitting  his  joh  at  the  Tate  after  a  decade  without 
really  giving  much  thought  to  how  he  would  support  his  family. 
But  hy  one  of  the  strokes  of  good  fortune  that  have  regularly  punc- 
tuated his  long  life  he  met  an  American  woman  who  arranged  for 
him  to  make  a  lecture  tour  of  the  United  States.  For  the  next 
several  months  he  toured  America,  lecturing  at  schools  and  col- 
leges, museums,  and  women's  clubs,  returning  with  what  he 
thought  of  as  several  years'  salary  in  his  pocket. 

From  the  late  thirties  to 
the  midhfties,  Ede  and  his 
wife,  Helen,  lived  in 
France  and  Morocco,  except  for 
a  brief  period  of  living  and 
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Jim  Edes  home  echoes  and 
celebrates  his  way  of  life 


working  in  England  during  the  Second  World  War.  When  they 
decided  to  return  to  England,  in  1957,  Ede  was  nurturing  his 
dream  of  having  a  home  where  his  favorite  objects  of  contempla- 
tion could  be  arrayed  to  aesthetic  advantage  and  shared  with  visi- 
tors. They  settled  upon  Cambridge,  a  place  Ede  had  had  a  liking 
for  ever  since  he  attended  the  Leys  School  there  as  a  boy.  Another 
reason  he  chose  Cambridge  was  his  hope  that  affiliation  with  the 
university  might  make  it  easier  for  him  to  maintain  the  kind  of 
special  institution  he  envisioned. 

He  had  no  hope  of  acquiring 
the  "stately  home"  he  would 
have  liked.  However,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Cambridge  Preser- 
vation Society  suggested  four 
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v.  ith-century, 

low;  iges  on  Castle 

,    i  Kettle's  Yard, 

iibly  glove  maker  to 

a  horn  tli       md  is  said  to  have 
original'    belonged. 

The  '  s  spent  more  than  a 
decade  i  mg  to  the  gradual  re- 
furbish; ient  and  refinement  of 
Kettle's  Yard.  The  cottages 
were  secured  and  connected, 
and  in  1970,  with  British  Arts 
Council  support,  a  large  exten- 
sion, almost  invisible  from  the 
street,  was  built  to  provide 
space  for  musical  recitals  and 
special  exhibitions. 

All  the  while,  the  Edes  were 
holding  open  house  nearly 
every  afternoon,  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  Cambridge  university 
undergraduates.  Kettle's  Yard 
became  such  an  attraction  for 
students  that  the  university  ea- 
gerly seconded  Ede's  proposal  to 
donate  the  place  and  all  its  con- 
tents, on  condition  that  they  be 
maintained  and  used  in  ways  he 
had  established. 

A  visit  to  Kettle's  Yard  makes  a  wonderful  day  trip  out  of  Lon- 
don. Number  8  Castle  Street  is  a  bit  more  than  a  mile's  walk  from 
the  train  station.  Anyone  curious  to  see  the  gnarled  hybrid  of 
modern  suburb  and  medieval  university  town  will  want  to  walk 
through  Cambridge.  It  is  a  brush  with  the  kind  of  scrambled  urban 
aesthetics  that  Kettle's  Yard  is  intended  to  offset.  As  Ede  has  writ- 
ten, commenting  on  his  arrangement  of  some  small  objects,  "It  is 
salutary  that  in  a  world  rocked  by  greed,  misunderstanding,  and 
fear,  with  the  imminence  of  collapse  into  unbelievable  horrors,  it 


Jim  Ede  (left)  and  Brancusi. 


is  still  possible  and  justifiable  to 
rind  important  the  exact  plac- 
ing of  two  pebbles." 

Kettle's  Yard  is  set  well  back 
from  the  bustling  street,  nestled 
alongside  the  old  churchyard  of 
St.  Peter's.  After  pulling  the 
bell  cord  in  the  narrow  arched 
entryway,  one  is  admitted  to  a 
tight  little  flagstone  hall  with  a 
spiral  staircase  coiling  into  it, 
opposite  a  Chippendale  mirror. 
Street  traffic  is  barely  audible 
from  inside. 

The  charm  of  the  structure 
and  its  contents  is  palpable  im- 
mediately. At  first  glance,  the 
place  looks  like  any  well-kept 
English  cottage  lived  in  by 
someone  with  a  penchant  for 
accumulating  things.  But  what 
appear  offhand  to  be  knick- 
knacks  turn  out  on  closer  exam- 
1         ,  /-  ination  to  be  extraordinarily  re- 

V) \rlCW\O  Cu  fined  and  beguiling  objects. 

F1  ~    L  Lb  ^  Just  inside  the  first  room  and 

to  the  right,  for  example,  hangs 
a  small,  abstract  blue  picture 
containing  the  words  "TIC 
TIC."  It  is  dated  1927  and  signed  "Miro,"  a  gift  to  Ede  from  the 
artist.  The  little  Miro  hangs  above  a  pair  of  crystal  decanters  that 
sit  atop  a  large  cider  screw.  According  to  Ede,  the  decanters, 
which  are  cracked,  belonged  to  George  Moore,  who  left  them  to 
Lady  Cunard,  who  gave  them  to  Ede,  seeing  that  Moore  had 
already  bequeathed  him  a  cracked  teapot. 

The  polished  cider  screw,  which  he  believes  to  be  eighteenth- 
century,  possibly  older,  Ede  picked  up  in  Tangier  for  a  pound.  Its 
deep  threads  echo  the  spiral  of  the  nearby  staircase.  As  a  carving  it 


The  exact  m 
two  pebbles  is  still  important. 


Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska's  Dream 


Harold  Stanley  Ede  is  probably  best  known  outside  England  as 
the  author  of  Savage  Messiah,  an  account  of  the  short,  tempes- 
tuous love  affair  of  Henri  Gaudier  and  Sophie  Brzeska,  a  woman 
nearly  twice  his  age  with  whom  he  spent  his  last  five  years. 
Sophie's  poor  health  and  ill  luck  in 
love  had  brought  her  to  the  brink  of 
madness  by  the  time  she  and  Gaudier 
met.  They  died  violently,  she  in  a 
madhouse,  he  in  the  trenches  of 
World  War  I.  In  1972,  the  filmmaker 
Ken  Russell  bought  from  Ede  the 
right  to  use  the  title  of  the  book  for  his 
lurid  film  version  of  Gaudier's  crea- 
tive life,  thus  doing  his  share  to  make 
Kettle's  Yard  a  reality. 

Ede's  efforts  on  Gaudier-Brzeska's 
behalf  did  not  stop  at  the  doors  of 
Kettle's  Yard.  "It  was  in  about  1963," 
he  writes,  "that  I  was  informed  from 
Paris  that  if  I  could  supply  enough  I 
his  work,  the  Musee  National  d'Art 
Moderne  would  devote  a  room  to  it  in 


A  Herculite  cast,  The  Wresflers,  1912-13,  is  one  of  Henri 
Gaudier-Brzeska's  works  at  Kettle's  Yard  that  did  not  go  to 
the  collection  dt  the  Musee  National  d'Art  Moderne. 


perpetuity.  .  .  .  Then  came  a  historic  day,  and  one  most  joy- 
ful tor  me."  The  director  of  the  Musee  National  d'Art  Moderne 
arrived  at  Kettle's  Yard  to  select  thirty-two  drawings,  engrav- 
ings, and  pastels  from  Ede's  reserved  collection  of  Gaudier- 
Brzeska's  best  work.  In  that  tiny  attic 
they  chose  them  "turn  and  turn 
about."  "We  tossed  a  coin  for  which 
of  us  should  go  first  and  I  lost. 

"In  1965  a  room  was  opened  in 
Paris  called  Salle  Gaudier-Brzeska.  I 
was  thus  able  to  achieve  for  Gaudier 
the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  .  .  . 
which,  from  the  time  of  my  hearing 
it,  I  had  longed  to  bring  about.  In  a 
letter  to  Miss  Brzeska,  he  had  writ- 
ten, i  dreamed  last  night  that  I 
visited  Paris  and  I  came  to  a  room 
where  my  name  was  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  over  the  door.  I  went  in  and 
there  found  all  my  works,  so  you  see 
Sisik  I  will  one  day  be  a  great  sculp- 
tor.'" -KB. 
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has  the  primal  presence  of  a 
modern  sculpture  by  Brancusi, 
and  it  prepares  the  visitoi  to 
spot  the  real  Branc usis  nuked 
away  elsewhere  in  the  house. 

Probably  the  hardest  thing  to  convey  to  someone  who  has 
nevei  seen  Kettle's  Yard  is  the  great  variety  of  moods  and 
spaces  compounded  in  its  small  quarters.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  rooms  is  the  attic,  whicb  now  houses  a  dazzling  col 
le<  tion  ol  draw  ings  and  small  sculpture  K  1  leni  i  *.  iaudiei  Brzes 
ka.  Here  we  tan  view  Gaudier's  artistic  contribution  in  proper 
perspec  tive. 

Attei  Ezra  Pound  and  WMulham  I  ewis,  Ede  was  one  ot  [he  first 
people  in  Britain  to  recognize  that  despite  such  an  abbreviated 
^  areer      v  iaudiei  was  killed  in  World  War  I — he  qualified  as  one 

ot  France's  greatest  sculptors.  I  hanks  to  Ede,  the  1  ate  (  fallen  >s 
now  one  ot  the  three  major  repositories  ol  Gaudier-Brzeska's 
work.  In  hisottu  ialcapac  it\  at  the  I  ate.  Ede  found  himself  trying 
to  place  Gaudier's  work  in  British  collections,  after  the  artist's 
estate  became  the  property  ot  the  Treasury.  Almost  no  one  was 
interested,  so  he  himself  bought  the  work  he  could  not  persuade 


Gaudier  would  have  invented 

cubist  drawing  if  Picasso  hadn't,  tlr^l 


the  Tate  to  acquit      .a  a  mo 
ment  when  it  w.is d<      i  d  prac- 

As   a   result, 
todi       a    key 

pla<  e  to  be<  ome  acq     inted 
with  C  iaudier's  art. 

I  he  attu  lull  ot  drawings  reveals  him  to  have  been  a  dra        in 
ot  great  authority.  I  'sing  a  drawing  tool,  he  would  cur  int 
space  ot  .1  page  with  all  the  assurance  he  felt  in  chiseling 
stone.  Many  ot  the  drawings  have  a  prismatic  ,  cubist  look:  they 

give  the  impression  that  Gaudier  would  have  invented  cubist 

drawing  it  IV  asso  hadn't  done  so  tirst,  simply  because  it  was  the 

i.  losest  graphic  equivalent  to  carving. 

In  addition  to  its  great  treasury  ot  dandier  Brzeska's  works, 
Kettle's  Yatd  is  particularly  rich  in  the  work  ot  artists  assot  tated 
with  the  St.  Ives  colony,  in  Cornwall,  including,  besides  the 
Nicholsons,  the  painters  Christopher  Wood  and  Alfred  Wallis 
and  the  ceramicist  Bernard  Leach.  American  visitors  are  general- 
ly quicker  to  recognize  Kettle's  Yard's  characteristic  works  by 
Constantin  Brancusi,  Max  Ernst,  Henry  Moore,  Naum  Gabo, 
and  Marino  Marini. 


The  importance  of  balance:  in  Miro's  Tic  Tic  and  in  the  pair  of  decanters  that  belonged  to  George  Moore.  Right:  Delft  and  English  lusterware. 
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An  F  ie  arrangement:  two  Greek  bowls,  three  Ben  Nicholson  paintings,  and  a  Gaudier  poster,  Lady  Macbeth  (far  right).  Eighteenth-century  English  dining  chairs. 


Although  Ede  once  positioned  everything  in  Kettle's  Yard 
according  to  his  lights,  he  no  longer  sees  to  the  exact  configura- 
tions of  things.  He  has  left  a  record  of  his  initial  vision,  though,  in 
A  Way  of  Life:  Kettle's  Yard,  an  illustrated  hook  he  designed  and 
wrote  tor  Cambridge  University  Press  (1984).  More  than  a  docu- 
mentation of  Kettle's  Yard,  the  book,  which  contains  snippets  of 
text  from  Ede's  favorite  authors  intetspersed  with  photographs,  is 
teally  an  extension  of  the  place  in  printed  form.  In  L973,  Ede 
moved  with  his  wife  to  her  hometown  ot  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
where  she  died  four  years  later.  The  constellation  of  objects  and 
at tworks  in  the  tidy  flat  they  occupied  caused  their  friends  to  refer 
to  the  place  as  "Kettle's  Yard  North." 

e  is  resigned  to  having  surrendered  control  over  the  dis- 
position of  things  in  Kettle's  Yard  proper,  knowing  that 
I  he  could  no  longer  maintain  it  as  an  institution  on  his 
own,  even  it  he  were  still  there.  Kettle's  Yard  is  full  of  echoes,  but 
they  are  visual,   not  aural.   A 


top  tetlects  Brancusi's  recumbent  Prometheus,   recalling  other 
pieces  he  designed  to  sit  on  polished  bases. 

Ede  knows  that  the  proper  placement  of  objects  in  a  space  can- 
not  be  forced  and  very  often  cannot  be  repeated.  Of  an  ensemble 
of  glassware  given  him  by  a  triend,  he  has  written,  "When  I  first 
divided  it  up  and  placed  those  tew  on  the  tallboy,  they  seemed  to 
me  a  golden  city.  1  once  took  it  all  down  to  clean  underneath 
them  and  around,  a  lid  slid  off  and  broke  a  jar  (badly  mended  by 
me)  and  I  was  never  able  to  'place'  it  all  again.  I  have  often  found 
this  to  happen.  1  get  something,  1  look  for  its  home,  and  place  it 
innocently  and  rightly.  Aftet  that  I  have  lost  the  touch."  What- 
ever he  may  think,  his  "touch"  lives  on  at  Kettle's  Yard.  □ 


round  tabletop  echoes  the 
shape  of  a  wooden  bowl  on  top 
of  it  and  the  shapes  of  the  peb- 
bles it  holds.  A  polished  piano 


Today,  Kettle's  Yard  belongs  to  the  university,  which  respects  Ede's 

wishes  by  keeping  it  open  to  the  public  from  2:00  P.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 

every  day.   while  the  daylight  is  generally  most  favorable,   except 

^  -  1  between  Christmas  Eve  and  New 

Ede  is  a  magnet  for  things 


seeking  their  place. 


Year's  Day.  Get  there  by  taking 
the  Liverpool  Street  or  King's 
Cross  tram  from  London,  which 

takes  about  seventy  minutes. 
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MARCO  SASSONE 


"VIEW  WITH  KAY  BRIDGE"  1987  Original  serigraph  32  x  W'A  inches  (cm.  81.7  x  Kin;!)  Edition  250 
Diane  Nelson  Gallery,  Laguna  Beach,  California       Windwood  Gallery,  New  York  City,  New  York       Leatherman  Art  Gallery,  Rockport,  Massachusetts 

For  a  gallery  in  your  area  please  contact  the  publisher. 

SEGAL  FINE  ART 

21220  ERWIN  STREET,  WOODLAND  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA  91367  U.S. A.    (818)  713-1297  /  OUTSIDE  CALIFORNIA  (800)  999-1297 
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RENOIR: 
A  VERY  HOT  NUMBER 

BY  ROBIN  DUTHY 


If  I  sold  only  good  paintings  I 
should  starve,"  Renoir  once 
told  his  dealer,  and  sure 
enough,  of  the  eighty  Renoirs 
that  appear  at  auction  every 
year,  many  are  flagrant  potboil- 
ers. Prices  range  from  $5,000,  for 
a  study  that  is  hut  a  few  inches 
square,  up  to  $2  million  or  more, 
for  the  sensuous  bathers  of  his 
mature  period. 

Taking  account  of  the  good, 
the  bad,  and  everything  be- 
tween, prices  have  risen  by  490 
percent  since  197*v  But  investors 
have  not  had  a  smooth  ride,  and 
Renoir  may  always  be  a  sensitive 
barometer  of  the  market.  How- 
ever unassailable  the  artist's  rep- 
utation today,  it  took  a  long  time 
to  build. 

Of  an  early  Impressionist  exhi- 
bition a  critic  wrote,  "Five  or  six 
lunatics — one  of  them  a  wom- 
an ..  .  have  dared  to  put  on  an 
exhibition  of  their  work.  ...  It 
is  a  horrible  spectacle  of  vanity 
ending  in  madness."  Other  hos- 
tile reviews  appeared,  and  not  a 
single  painting  was  sold. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  nowadays 
how  Impressionist  art  could  have 
provoked  such  violent  reaction. 
Radical  change  in  art  has  always  disturbed 
critics;  sometimes  they  even  claim  it  is  the 
artists  who  are  disturbed.  They  may  have 
been  right,  now  and  then.  Renoir  thought 
that  you  had  to  be  a  little  mad  to  be  a  paint- 
er. "If  van  Gogh  was  mad,"  he  said,  "then 
so  am  I.  And  as  for  Cezanne,  he  would  he  a 
straitjacket  case." 

Renoir  began  by  drawing  "likenesses" 
with  his  father's  tailor's  chalk.  His  first 
job,  when  he  was  fifteen,  was  painting  por- 
celain; his  second,  painting  blinds.  Before 
long  he  earned  enough  to  study  at  the  ate- 
lier of  M.  Gleyre,  where  he  met  Bazille, 
Sisley,  and  Monet. 

Gleyre  was  taken  aback  by  Renoir's 
carefree  style  and  once  remarked  sarcasti- 
cally, "Doubtless,  Monsieur  Renoir,  you 
paint  for  your  own  amusement."  Evident- 
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Above:  The  Hairdresser  (1888),  sold  in  November 

1986  for  $3,520,000— the  top  price  fetched  by  a 

Renoir.  Below:  Still  Life  with  Bouquet  (1871). 


lv,  Renoir  took  great  pleasure  in 
his  own  retort:  "Yes.  I  assure  you, 
it  it  didn't  amuse  me  I  wouldn't 
do  it." 

Throughout  the  1870s,  the 
Impressionists  were  creating  the 
group  of  paintings  the  world  now 
admires  perhaps  more  than  any 
other.  Yet  by  1882,  Renoir  had 
literally  gone  back  to  the  drawing 
board.  Dissatisfied  with  both  Im- 
pressionism and  his  own  work,  he 
was  convinced  he  had  never  real- 
ly learned  to  draw  or  paint  and 
went  to  Italy  to  make  good  the 
omission.  During  the  1880s, 
influenced  by  the  Italian  masters, 
and  by  Ingres,  whom  he  had 
watched  when  he  was  a  student 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
his  art  became  severely  classical. 
Later  still,  he  gave  up  what  he 
described  as  his  "sharp  manner," 
painting  new  versions  of  the  same 
works  in  a  freer  style. 

Renoir  has  been  seen  as  a  man 
|  of  social  contradictions.  Family 
g  legend  had  it  that  his  grandfa- 
|  ther,  described  on  his  baptismal 
-z  certificate  as  a  foundling,  was  in 
|  fact  the  son  of  a  nobleman.  But 
I  Renoir  thanked  God  that  his 
grandfather  had  been  adopted  by 
a  cobbler:  "When  I  think  that  I  might  have 
been  born  into  a  family  of  intellectuals!"  It 
would  have  taken  him  years  and  years  to 
rid  himself  of  their  ideas,  he  said,  and  "see 
things  as  they  are." 

Renoir  had  a  swarm  of  bees  in  his  bon- 
net, but  his  hostility  to  intellectuals  and  to 
literary  men  in  particular  never  left  him. 
He  was  enraged,  too,  by  architects,  who, 
in  his  opinion,  had  violated  much  of  Paris 
by  erecting  such  monstrosities  as  the 
Opera.  This  hatred  was  clearly  linked, 
though  he  seemed  unaware  of  it,  to  the 
long-threatened  demolition  of  the  Renoir 
house,  to  make  way  tor  new  buildings.  The 
family  was  finally  uprooted  in  1854,  when 
Renoir  was  thirteen. 

He  had  misgivings  about  any  mental 
activity:  "What  goes  on  inside  my  head 


CONNOISSEUR 


In  these  days  of  corporate  turbulence, 
Lands'  End  reaffirms  its  identity. 

We're  the  "cut  and  sewn"  people 

from  Dodgeville,  Wisconsin.  Period. 

New  paragraph. 


We  have  recently  made  a  stock 
offering,  and  are  now 
numbered  among  the  Nasdaq 
quotations  daily.  So  it  seems  a  good 
time  to  make  sure  you  understand 
we're  the  same  Lands'  End  you've 
always  known. 

From  the  beginning, 

. . .  we've  been  hands-on  merchants, 
and  our  cut-and-sewn  heritage  began 
when  the  sailing  enthusiasts  for  whom 
we  used  to  publish  an  equipment  catalog 
came  to  us  for  a  good,  serviceable 
duffle  bag.  After  a  fruitless  search  for  a 
quality  item,  we  decided  to  make  our 
own,  and  the  Lands'  End  soft  luggage 
we're  so  proud  of  today  was  born. 

From  there  it  was 
an  easy  step  to  clothing. 

Fairly  soon,  we  found  ourselves 
searching  out  sources  for  rainwear, 
sweaters,  parkas,  and  other  good,  warm, 
practical  clothing.  Even  then,  we  kept 
our  priorities  straight.  First  quality, 
then  price,  and  always,  always  service. 

As  we  grew,  we  learned. 

And  as  we  learned,  we  grew.  To  this 


day,  we  emphasize  a  preference  for 
natural  fibers.  For  careful  manufacture. 
For  adding  features  to  make  a  good 
item  better.  (Not  cutting  corners  to 
make  an  item  cheaper. ) 

At  the  same  time,  we  fight  for 
every  crying  dime  of  value,  becoming 
direct  merchants  so  we  could  bypass 
middlemen.  And  staying  out  of 
expensive  quarters,  trendy  items,  and 
lines  of  merchandise  we  had  no  gift  or 
training  to  handle. 

Finally,  in  terms  of  service, 

...  we  offer  the  world's  shortest, 
sweetest  unconditional  guarantee: 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD.  We  ship 
most  orders  within  24  hours  if  an 
item  is  in  stock.  And  as  big 
as  we  get, 


we'll  always  remember  to  think  small — 
serving  our  millions  of  customers, 
one  at  a  time. 

So,  don't  let  anybody 
tell  you  different, 

. .  .we're  still  the  "cut  and  sewn"  people 
from  Dodgeville,  Wisconsin.  Our  toll- 
free  number  is  still  1-800-356-4444. 
And  when  you  call  us,  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  one  of  us  will  answer. 
Just  like  always. 


Please  send  free  catalog. 
Lands'  End  Dept.  ZX-E2 
Dodgeville,  WI  53595 


|\M>^l".[> 


Name. 


Address . 


City. 


State . 


Zip. 


Or  call  Toll-free: 

1-800-356-4444 
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irritated  w  Sothe- 
by's des  i  ne  of 
his  in  s  as  La 
Pensee.  My  models 
don't  rhmk,"  he  said. 
It  was  true  lie  preferred 
women  in  their  deco- 
rative role,  and  many 
of  his  statements  about 
them  wi  mid  hardly  en- 
dear him  to  feminists 
today.  "The  best  exer- 
cise for  a  woman,"  he 
said,  "is  to  kneel  down 
and  scrub  the  floor, 
light  fires,  or  do  the 
washing.  Their  bellies 
need  movement  of 
that  sort."  He  feared 
that  lack  of  physical 
exercise  would  pro- 
duce girls  incapable  of  enjoying  sexual 
intercourse  to  the  full.  He  disliked  the 
slender  figure  that  came  into  vogue  during 
his  youth  and  thought  corset  makers 
should  be  put  in  prison.  Above  all,  he 
despised  women  who  did  not  nurse  their 
own  babies.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  idealization 
of  the  peasant  earth-mother  figure,  he  be- 
came good  friends  with  the  family  of  the 
publisher  Georges  Charpentier  and  other 
members  of  the  middle  class. 

Thought,  fot  Renoir,  spelled  trouble. 
He  was  a  rather  loose  Roman  Catholic, 
hut  he  was  willing  to  believe  in  God, 
though  without  wishing  to  understand. 
His  fear  of  the  consequences  of  thought 
left  him  with  a  number  of  half-baked  ideas. 
He  thought,  for  example,  that  Pasteur's 
vaccine  had  enabled  so  many  children  to 
survive  that  the  population  was  rising  dan- 
gerously fast  and  God  had  therefore  sent 
pederasty  to  check  its  growth.  He  also 
thought  that  the  excitement  of  consorting 
with  whores  was  enhanced  by  the  risk  ot 
syphilis  and  that  the  introduction  of  the 
remedy  "606"  would  consequently  "knock 
the  fun  out  of  leading  a  fast  life."  But  then 
Renoir  also  announced  that  wars  could  he 
ended  it  the  combatants  were  to  lay  down 
their  weapons  and  arm  themselves  instead 
with  pepper  pots.  So  you  never  knew,  as 
his  son  Jean  Renoir  tells  us,  when  he  was 
being  serious. 

He  wanted  his  art  to  be  judged  by  his 
paintings  of  women.  A  first  glance  at  these 
suggests  that  he  must  have  felt  great 
warmth  and  affection  for  them  and  that  at 
the  same  time  he  admired  and  adored  the 


The  Luncheon  of  the  Boating  Party  (1881).  Duncan  Phillips  paid  all  of  $125,000  for  it  in  1923 
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color,  texture,  and  form  of  their  bodies. 
Renoir  was  explicit  about  the  phallic  role 
ot  his  brush.  He  saw  it  as  a  physical  exten- 
sion ot  himselt,  creating  and  caressing  the 
image  onto  the  canvas.  Yet  Georges  Riv- 
iere, a  friend  and  biographer,  doubted  that 
Renoir  really  liked  women. 

"WHAT  GOES  ON  INSIDE  MY 
HEAD  DOESN'T  INTEREST  ME." 

In  spite  ot  numerous  opportunities,  his 
son  guessed  that  he  was  faithful  to  his  wife 

throughout  his  married  lite.  His  advice  to 
women  was  to  "behave  badly"  before  mar- 


riage. "But  afterwards, 
when  you've  given 
your  word  to  your  life 
companion,  that 
i  if  behavior  is  treach- 
ery. And  it  always 
ends  badly." 

In  idealizing  wom- 
en, Renoir  cruel lv  di- 
vested them  of  the  at- 
tributes  that  make 
them  human — intelli- 
gence, envy,  wisdom, 
aggressiveness,  and  so 
on.  Though  he 
claimed  to  abhor  affec- 
tation, he  himself  af- 
fected or  chose  to  ig- 
nore the  darker  side  of 
reality'.  Poverty,  cruel- 
ty, and  ugliness  were 
censored  out,  and  his 
world  was  permanent- 
ly bathed  in  dappled 
sunlight.  He  rarely  painted  winter  scenes, 
for  he  regarded  snow  as  a  blight  on  nature. 
Jean  Renoir  wrote  that  his  father's  fear  of 
other  people's  seeing  his  feelings 
amounted  almost  to  panic.  Certainly  the 
surviving  photographs  and  selt-portraits 
give  the  impression  of  a  restless,  almost 
haunted  man. 

Whatever  may  lie  behind  Renoir's 
paintings  of  women,  it  is  precisely  because 
they  present  so  idyllic  a  vision  of  the  world 
that  they  are  in  such  demand.  For  inves- 
tors, of  course,  the  time  to  buy  would  have 
been  after  the  disastrous  auction  of  1875, 
when  twenty  Renoirs  sold  for  between  $4 
and  $24  (about  $40  to  $240  in  today's  cur- 
rency). At  this  time  Renoir  was  living 
mainly  on  portrait  commissions,  but  his 
other  work  was  going  badly.  At  a  second 
auction,  in  1877,  Renoir  raised  just  $40 
trom  fifteen  paintings  and  a  pastel. 

His  patrons  encouraged  him  to  exhibit 
at  the  Salon  rather  than  at  exhibitions 
organized  by  the  Impressionists.  A  work  by 
him  had  been  accepted  at  the  Salon  as  ear- 
ly as  1864,  and  it  was  the  portrait  of  Ma- 
dame Charpentier  and  her  children, 
shown  at  the  1879  Salon,  that  made  his 
name.  Durand-Ruel,  who  became  Re- 
noir's sole  dealer,  regarded  him  as  inferior 
to  Manet,  Monet,  Sisley,  and  Pissarro. 

Renoir's  first  American  patrons  came  to 
the  tore  in  the  1880s  after  Durand-Ruel 
opened  a  branch  in  New  York.  Among 
them  were  Cochrane  and  Fitzgerald,  in 
Boston,  and  the  Havemeyers,  in  New 
York.  In  the  1890s,  the  new  buyers  of 
Renoir  included  Crocker  ot  San  Francisco, 
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Simic  Galleries  Present  Three  Fine  Art  Exhibits  in  February  Featuring 
Premier  Artists  in  Landscape  Painting  and  Sculpture 


n  illiam  Slaughter 


"Bluebonnets  In  The  Valley" 


This  Month  In  Carmel 4 

1     GROUP  LANDSCAPE  SHOW 

Featuring  More  Than  20  of  Today's  Premier  Landscape' 

painters:  Balyon,  Cambour,  Casay,  Chenu,  Didier, 
Dzigurski,  Fetherolf,  Garciak,  Legrand,  Lemaitre,  Lindsay,' 
Meyer,  Moon,  Sehring,  Slaughter,  Trevor,  Valere, 
Williams,  Robert  Wood  and  more. 

"The  popularity  of  landscape  art  has  never  waned. 
Captivating  and  nostalgic,  landscape  painting  is  expressed 
through  a  variety  of  artistic  styles  and  techniques  —  from 

romantic  Realism  to  Impressionism  ...  Its  appeal  is      < 
g,  universal."  ygj 


—  This  Month  in  La  Jolla  — 

WILLIAM  SLAUGHTER 

One-Man  Show 

In  a  style  so  uniquely  his  own,  the  beauty  of  Texas 

comes  alive  .  .  .  bluebonnets  blanket  rolling  hills; 

cacti,  paintbrush  and  mustard  flowers  bloom  under 

an  azure  sky;  and  isolated  barns  and  windmills  dot 

the  land.  His  brushwork  is  meticulous  and  his  color 

sense  is  obvious,  firmly  establishing  him  amongst 

today's  great  landscape  painters  .  .  . 


—  This  Month  in  Beverly  Hills  — 
•     GROUP  SCULPTURE  EXHIBIT 

Featuring:  Chester  Armstrong,  Dani,  Chester  Fields, 
Elizabeth  MacQueen,  Herb  Mignery,  J.  Searle, 
and  more. 

"What  makes  sculpture  so  enjoyable  is  that  it  is  easily 

placed  anywhere  in  the  home  and  can  be  viewed 

from  all  angles.  It  begs  to  be  touched,  caressed, 

rotated  and  admired.  Those  who  master  its  calling 

a  leave  a  legacy  of  beauty,  brilliance  and  immortalized 

^L  emotion ..."  M 


Chester  Fields 


"The  Attack" 


3'highed/75 


Call  for  your  personal  invitations 

Living  Masters:  Eugene  Garin,  James  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski, 

Wendell  Brown,  Anthony  Casay,  David  Dalton,  Maurice  Meyer, 

DeShazo,  Kresman,  Blanchard,  Devigny,  Valere,  Faurege,  Legrand, 

Biegler,  Briks,  Carruthers,  Lemaitre,  Jean-Claude  Guidou,  Greg  Harris, 

Andre  Balyon,  Paul  Moon,  David  Garcia,  LaManna,  William 

Slaughter,  James  Verdugo,  Roberto  Lupetti,  DiBert,  Dani,  Armstrong, 

MacQueen,  and  Herb  Mignery. 

19th  &  Early  20th  Century  Masters:  Renoir,  Monet,  Manet,  Pissarro, 

Degas,  Maxtleld  Parrish,  Laloue,  Edouard  Cortes,  Marcel  Dyf, 

Luigi  Loir,  Robert  Wood,  and  many  others. 


Simic  Galleries 


For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 

West  Coast's  largest  —  representing  over  100  renowned  artists 

CARMEL  —  in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  and  Sixth,  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  CA  93921 
408-624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 
BEVERLY  HILLS  —  305  N.  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210,  213-285-9700, 
CA  only  1-800-637-4642,  National  1-800-537-4642 
LA  JOLLA  —  7925  GirardAve.,  La  Jolla,  CA  92037,  619-454-0225,  CA  only  1-800-637-7232,  National  1-800-558-4477 


Imagine  owning  a  Rodin  from  his 
own  mold.  You  may.  These  two  fine 
quality  bonded  bronze  statues  have 
been  individually  hand  crafted  from 
works  that  came  from  his  molds,  from 
his  own  hand.  THE  THINKER  {W/2" 
x  IOV2"  for  $714  ppd.),  probably  his 
most  popular  work,  is  still  an  enigma; 
people  find  their  own  meaning  in  the 
work.  The  exoticism  of  Hanako,  a 
Japanese  actress-dancer,  inspired 
Rodin  to  create  THE  MASK  OF 
HANAKO  (8V2"  including  marble 
base,  $223  ppd).  He  probed  deeply 
beneath  her  reserved  facade  to  reveal  a 
wide  range  of  emotions.  Pay  by  Check, 
Visa,  MC.  Unconditional  guarantee. 
Color  catalog  of  286  items  $6. 

ELEGANZA  LTD.  Importers  o/ Fine  Statuary 

Magnolia  Village  •  3217  W.  Smith  *920 
Seattle,  WA  98199  •  206-283-0609 


Monet  Painting  in  His  Garden  at  Argenteuil  (1 873) — a  work  of  Renoir's  best  period,  when  he  was  young. 


Delmanico  and  Sutton  of  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  and  Eddy  of  Chicago. 
German  collectors  began  to  buy  in  the 
1890s  and  were  followed  by  German  mu- 
seums. In  spite  ot  opposition  from  the  kai- 
ser, Berlin  acquired  its  first  Renoir  in  1896 
and  was  followed  bv  Bremen,  Frankfurt, 
and  Cologne. 

By  1900,  major  Renoirs  were  changing 
bands  at  around  $5,000.  The  Met  ac- 
quired its  first  Renoir — Madame  Charpcn- 
tier  and  Her  Children— for  $17,800  in 
1907.  In  1919,  Durand-Ruel  sold  The  The- 
ater Box  tor  $18,000.  An  offer  oi 
10,500,000  francs  (about  $800,000)  was 
made  by  the  dealer  Barbaranges  tor  the 
entire  stock  of  paintings  found  in  Renoir's 
studio  atter  his  death,  in  1919.  This 
included  some  major  finished  pieces  and  a 
great  many  late  sketches  on  which  a 
Renoir  "signature"  was  stamped. 

In  the  1920s,  Renoir  prices  moved  up 
again.  Duncan  Phillips  of  Washington 
paid  $125,000  for  The  Luncheon  of  the 
Boating  Party  in  1923,  but  this  was  excep- 
tional. Good  Renoirs  were  selling  between 
the  wars  for  $20,000  to  $40,000.  From 
1950  to  1960,  prices  rose  bv  150  percent; 
from  I960  to  1970,  h\  2  50  percent. 
Between  I970and  1975  they  fell  by  10  per- 
cent. Since  1975,  they  have  risen  by  490 
percent;  b\    50  percent  in  the  last  year. 

From  the  very  first,  dealers  and  collec- 


tors treated  Renoir  like  a  vineyard  whose 
produce  varied  in  quality  from  year  to  year. 
Today,  the  market  broadly  reflects  the  rat- 
ings established  during  his  own  lifetime. 

The  dealer  Ambroise  Vollard  recalls 
that  Count  Isaac  de  Camondo  came  into 
his  shop  in  1910.  He  was  a  coarse  man  of 
Lebanese  origin  who  bought  Renoirs  even 
though  he  could  not  always  stomach  their 
excess  ot  color  and  lack  ot  drawing.  After 
he  bad  bought  a  Degas  drawing,  Vollard 
suggested,  "How  about  another  dish  of 
Renoir?"  "Perhaps,"  replied  the  count, 
"but  none  oi  your  1900s  or  your  1896s 
either."  Vollard  suggested  a  magnificent 
188^  portrait  ot  Madame  de  Bonnieres.  "I 
don't  want  any  '89s  either,  for  that's  the 
middle  of  the  dry  period.  A  critic  once 
said,  'Those  Renoirs  are  like  fruit  that  will 
never  ripen.'  But  I've  decided  to  have 
some  Renoirs,  so  find  me  some  good  '70s, 
even  '65s — women,  ot  course.  Watch  out 
tor  the  hands!  None  of  those  scullery-maid 
hands  of  his.  .  .  .  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
pictures  will  go  to  the  Louvre  some  day.  I 
won't  object  it  you  go  back  even  as  far  as 
1860."  Vollard  suggested  a  still  life  of 
1858,  probably  Renoir's  first  painting. 
"No  still  lifes!"  replied  Camondo. 
"There's  no  more  space  in  my  dining 
room." 

As  tar  as  the   market   is  concerned, 
Renoir's  vintages  fall  roughly  into  four 
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His  works  are  in  the  White  House  and  Smithsonian. 
His  newest  creation  is  for  you. 


I  he  in  ofCIcorge  McMoniglc  is 
in  museums  and  priceless  collections 
throughout  the  world. 

His  newest  triumph  will 
enhance  the  elegance  of  your  home. 

Inspired  by  the  blue  and 
white  porcelain  pioneered  byjosiah 
Wedgwood  200  years  ago.  And 
created  in  the  superior  medium  of 
Parian  —marble-like  porcelain 
treasured  for  its  depth... translucence 
...and  wealth  of  delicate  detail. 

This  enchanting  cameo 
captures  the  legend  of  the  unicorn 
tamed  by  a  maiden's  beauty  and 
virtue.  Matted  in  linen  and  framed 
in  solid  wood,  all  ready  to  display. 

Available  only  from  The 
Franklin  Mint,  this  specially 
imported  work  is  priced 
at  $195,  very  reasonable 
for  handcrafted  porcelain 
art  by  an  internationally- 
renowned  artist. 


Shown  smaller  than  actual  framed  size  of  14  "x  17 


RESERVATION  APPLICATION 

The  Franklin  Mint 
Franklin  Center.  Pennsylvania  19091 
Please  enter  my  order  for  "The  Lady  and  the  Uni- 
corn," an  original  work  of  art  by  George  McMoni- 
gle.  No  payment  is  required  at  this  time.  Please  bill 
me  for  a  deposit  of  $39.*  when  the  work  is  ready  to 
be  sent  to  me,  and  for  the  balance  in  four  equal 
monthly  installments  of  $39.*  each,  beginning  after 
shipment.  *Plus  my  state  sales  ta\  and 

a  total  of  $3.  for  shipping  and  handling. 


w^Z 


Please  mail  by  February  29 \  1988. 


SIGNATURE.   _ 


PPLICATIONS     ARE     SUBJECT     TO 
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PLEASE       F  PINT      CLEA 
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STATE,  ZIP. 


11113-    14 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  UNICORN  FROM  THE  FRANKLIN  MINT 


er         irey's  Clock 

AF     iBICKENS 


Rare  and  Valuable 

Weekly  Series 

First  Published 

April  1840- 

Decl841     , 

UNIQUE 
Meticulously  recreated 
complete  with  original 
Victorian  illustrations  and 
advertisements.  Issued  in 
88  parts  and  limited  to 
3,000  numbered  editions 
worldwide. 
Write  TODAY 
for  a  FREE  issue 

(NGLO  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  SOCII 

516W25n,S'  NY,  NY  10001 

(212)  924  0976  OR  CALL 
TOLL  FREE  1-800  247  2773 
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classes.  The  prime  period  is  1869  to  1881; 
second  comes  Renoir's  earliest  work,  rn  >in 
1860  to  1869;  next,  the  "dry"  or  "sharp" 
period,  from  1881  to  1895;  followed  by  the 
last  period,  up  to  1919,  which  is  seen  as 
one  of  gradual  decline.  These  time  limits 
are  anything  but  fixed,  tor  not  onlv  did 
Renoir  experiment  with  different  styles; 
he  produced  great  paintings  intermittently 
throughout  his  life. 

Within  this  time  framework,  values  de- 
pend crucially  on  subject  and  si:e.  Nude 
women  and  the  scenes  with  mam  figures, 
such  as  the  Ball  at  the  Moulin  de  la  Galeae, 
are  most  admired.  Then  come  portraits  of 
women,  portraits  of  children,  and  portraits 
of  men,  followed  by  landscape  and  flower 
paintings.  The  least  expensive  works  are 
not  fully  realized  or  were  intended  to  be  no 
more  than  sketches  or  studies. 

With  some  reservations,  the  outlook  for 
Renoir  prices  is  promising.  Now  that  col- 
lectors have  grown  more  exacting  and  the 
midmarket  price  for  a  Renoir  is  up  to 
$80,000,  less  important  paintings  have 
limited  appeal.  So  far,  the  market  has  been 
sustained  by  collectors  who  felt  they  must 
own  a  Renoit  no  matter  what  or  were  per- 
haps poor  judges  of  quality.  Renoir's  repu- 
tation was  already  in  trouble  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century.  Many  hundreds  of 
insignificant  sketches  dashed  off  at  that 
time  are  still  circulating  in  the  market  and 
sell  for  $20,000  or  more. 

Renoir  once  left  a  stack  of  sketches  with 
his  brother-in-law  at  Essoyes,  in  Cham- 
pagne, but  when  he  went  to  get  them  back 
he  found  they  had  been  used  to  root  some 
rabbit  hutches.  Envy  of  Renoir's  success 
may  have  played  some  part  in  the  event, 
though  when  asked  why  he  had  treated  the 
canvases  that  way,  the  brother-in-law  ex- 
plained that  he  could  not  see  how  any- 
thing produced  so  quickly  could  have  val- 
ue. Some  collectors  may  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  him,  but  those  who  choose 
carefully  will  appreciate  the  hand  of  a  great 
artist.  □ 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of  The  Successful 
Investor. 


TOP  TEN  RENOIRS  (sold  at  auction  1975-87) 

1  $3,520,000  The  Hairdresser  (1 

2.  $2,530,000  Head  ofa  Young Gir!  ( 1987) 

!  $2,500,000  Batner(1983) 

4  $2,448,000  Place  de  la  Trinite  (1986) 

5  $2,100,000  The  Fan  (1987) 

6  $2,000,000  Two  Young  Girls  Reading  (1981) 
7.  $1,980,000  Standing  Bather  (1' 

S.  $1,900,000  ( iirl  withjapanese  Parasol  (1984) 

9.  S 1 .  s  ;  7 .  000  Standing  Bather  ( 1981 ) 

.  £1,800,000  :,,     Sisters(1986) 


PICTURE  SO!  Rene  Pe- 

rez: collection  ght)   Remedios 

Vara,   T"Ujrd  ihe  T^uer     1961.   ia  .    Waller 

Gruen;    photo,    courtesy   L'nexpected  Journeys.    Abbeville 

nterl  illustration.  Mike  Quon.  (bottom  left)  pho- 
to, Tomas  Sennett.  (bottom  right)  phot. 
rrUKiel.  Randee  Cathev;  hair.  Lmdv  King;  make.  , 
K.ishuk;  stylist,  Lon  Goldstein,  dress.  Donna  Karen;  hat, 
Victoria  DNar  :  .       -    Medium,  Polar 

ICO"  (five  panels).  Page  26:  (top)  Medium,  painted  silver- 
gelatin  pnnt;  sc  rxirtom,  left  to  nght) 
ThiHi  shah  not  commit  adultery,"  the  Sev- 
enth Commandment.  1987;  medium,  three-color  litho- 
graph with  collage  on  Rives;  printed  bv  James  Miller  and 
Maurice  Sanchez  at  Demere  1'Eroile  Studios;  Judy  Rifka, 
"Thou  shall  not  bear  raise  witness  against  thy  neighbor." 
the  Ninth  Commandment,  1987;  medium,  six-color  litho- 
graph on  Dieu  Donne  handmade  paper;  printed 
Hecksher  and  Judith  Solodkin  at  Solo  Press,  Inc.;  Jane 
Dickson,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal."  the  Eighth  Command- 
ment, 1987.  four-color  hth,»graph  on  Dieu  Donne  hand- 
made paper;  pnnted  by  Karl  Hecksher  and  Judith  Solodkin 
at  Solo  press.  Inc.;  lithograph*.  ~i:e  .-  -  irtesy  of 
Art  Issue  Editions,  ln^  _.  .-  -  -,den"  table  and 
"Rohie"  chair  available  at  Atelier  International,  Ltd.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.Y.  Pag  -  -  Warner  Bros., 
Inc.;  (mi  37  FilmDallas  Pictures.  Page  46;  (top) 
Magnum,  London(3).  Page  50;  (top  nghr) 
Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  sire,  18"  x  24".  Page  52:  (bottom) 
Size,  20'  \  24".  Page  65:  Models,  Valerie  Levine  (left). 
Man  VandeVeire  (right);  clothing,  Isaia;  hat,  Debra 
Moises.  earrings.  Stephen  Dweck.  Pages  66-67:  Models, 
(left  to  nghr)  Claudia  Morrongiello,  Kathleen  Klech,  Clau- 
dia Borrell;  dresses,  (left  to  right)  Rifat  Ozbek.  Isaia. 
Geoffrey  Beene;  hats,  deft  to  right)  Suzanna  Wood/ 
Shroom  7.  Manolo,  N.Y.C.,  Anne  Moore;  pink  earrings. 
Stephen  Dweck;  stvtckings.  Burlingron;  shoes.  Roger  Yivi- 
er.  orange  shoulder  bag.  Donna  Karan;  yellow  scarf,  Debra 
Moises;  blue  and  pink  scarf,  Manolo.  N.Y.C. ;  background: 
makeup  case.  Jill  Stuart;  hats  in  case,  Anne  Moore.  Pages 
68-69:  (foreground)  Model,  Claudia  Borrell;  dress,  Geof- 
rre\  Beene;  background  (left  to  right):  dress.  A.  Kastellic; 
model.  Kathleen  Klech;  model,  Claudia  Morrongiello; 
dress.  Ritat  Ozbek;  model.  Randee  Cathev;  dress.  Donna 
Karan;  hat.  Victoria  DiNardo;  shoes.  Roger  Vivier  and  Vit- 
torio  Ricci;  stockings.  Fogal.  Page  70:  (left  to  right)  Model, 
Randee  Cathev:  dress.  Rifat  Ozbek;  eamngs,  Joseph  ar  Bar- 
neys  Ne»  York;  model,  Claudia  Morrongiello.  dress,  Ritat 
Ozbek;  hairpiece.  Anne  Moore;  mcxiel,  Gabnelle  Mellett; 
pantsuit,  Andre  Van  Pier;  har,  Vicrona  DiNardo;  model, 
Kathleen  Klech.  dress.  A.  Kastellic,  scan.  Debra  Moises, 
earrings,  John  Iversen  ar  Artwear;  hairpiece.  Debra  Moises; 
purse.  Roger  Vivien  compact,  Sentimento.  napkins.  Bar- 
neys New  York;  vase.  Angela  Cummings,  Barnes  New 
York.  Page  71.  (top  right)  Models,  Gabnelle  Mellett  (left), 
Valerie  Levine  (right);  fur  coats  and  hats,  Revillon,  men's 
coat.  Geoffrey  Beene;  (top  left)  model,  Mary  VandeVeire; 
clothing.  Isaia;  hat,  Anne  Moore;  model,  Ansel  (right); 
(bottom  nghr)  model,  Valerie  Levine,  clothing.  Donna 
Karan;  hat.  Anne  Moore;  rose,  Debra  Moises;  model,  Mary 
VandeVeire  (right);  clothing.  Isaia.  hat.  Anne  Moore, 
necklace,  Stephen  Dweck.  Page  78:  (top  and  bottom  right) 
Collection  oi  Maggie  SteberO),  (bottom  left)  collection  of 
Virgil  Young.  Page  79:  (top)  Collection  oi  Virgil  Young; 
(bottom)  collection  o(  Maggie  Steber.  Page  94:  (bottom) 
Date.  1959;  medium,  oil  on  cam. is.  size,  46  cm  x  40  cm. 
Page  95  Pate,  1961;  medium,  oil  on  Masonite;  size,  97  cm 
x  121  cm.  Page  96:  Date.  1961.  medium,  oil  on  Masonite, 
size,  123  cm  \  100  cm.  Page  97:  Date.  1959;  medium,  oil 
on  Masonite;  size,  37  cm  \  21  cm.  Page  98:  Date,  1960; 
medium,  oil  on  Masonite.  sue.  81  cm  x  61  cm.  Page  99 
Date.  1961;  medium,  oil  on  canvas,  sue,  1 10  cm  \  SO  cm 
Pages  d4-99:  Illustrations  from  Unexpected  Journeys;  The 
An  ,nul  Lt/e  of  Remedios  Varo,  h\  |anet  Kaplan,  to  be  pub- 
lished bv  Abbeville  Tress,  copyright  Walter  Gruen.  Pages 
114-17:  Photos.  Erich  Hartmann/Magnum.  Page  1 18:  Size, 
gift  of  Sandro  Mayer;  reprinted  with  the  per- 
mission of  Joanna  T  Steichen.  Page  120:  (bottom)  Si:e, 
x  13V;  gift  of  the  photographer;  (top  and  bottom) 
reptinted  with  the  permission  ol  Joanna  T  Steichen.  Page 
121  Size,  19.1  cm  \  28.6  cm;  reprinted  with  the  permis- 
sion .it  loanna  T.  Steichen.  Pages  126-29;  Courtesy  Ket- 
tle's Yard,  University  of  Cambridge  Page  126:  (top)  Henri 
Gaudier- Bneska.  Seated  Woman,  1914.  bronze  (foreground 
right),  (drawing  behind  bronze)  Male  and  Female  Nude. 
191 3;  medium,  pen  and  ink;  (above)  Portrait  oj  Ezra  Pound, 
n.d.;  medium,  brush  and  ink,  (bottom)  Ben  Nicholson. 
Gi<it.ir.  1933  (above  mantelpiece).  Page  127:  Winifred 
Nicholson.  Landscape  along  the  Rotruiti  Wall.  n.d.  (left); 
William  Congdon,  India  //.  n.d.  (rc.it  center);  Ben  Nichol- 
son. Christmas  Ntgfit,  1930  (right).  T.igc  128  loan  Mini, 
Tic,  Tic,  1927.  Page  129  Ben  Nicholson,  Argos,  1962 
(painting  on  left  on  table),  PLuc.  Cup,  and  lug,  n.d. 
(above),  Bertha,  1J24  (right);  Gaudier-Btzeska  poster, 
1912.  Page  1 12.  (top)  Medium,  oil  on  canvas,  size,  Jl  Vx 

Sotheby's,  1986,  (bottom)  medium,  oil  on  canvas. 
size,  28  ".,  "  x  2  I1.  ".Robert  Lee  Blatter  Memorial  Collec- 
tion, gift  ol  Sarah  Campbell  Blaffer.  Page  114:  (top) 
Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  51"  x  68".  Page  1  16: 
Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  18V  \  23V;  bequest  of 
Anne  Parish  Titzell;     Wadsworth  Atheneum 
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MAIA  SUNSFI 


"Mai'a Sunset!'  23x31  inches. 

Sunsets  in  the  tropics  are  like  fantasies  in  their  grandeur.  So  beautiful  are 
the  spells  they  cast  that  reality  seems  to  mingle  with  imagination  as  if  in 
a  conscious  dream.  Such,  too,  is  the  mystical  effect  that  permeates  the 
fabulous  sunset  paintings  of  famous  scenic  idealist  H.  Leung.  All  is  bathed 
in  glorious  golden  light  as  the  great  glowing  orb  descends  from  the  sky  to 
the  distant,  idyllic  horizon. 

H.  LEUNG 

H.  Leung,  a  master  of  enchanted  landscapes  for  nearly  four  decades,  is 
renowned  for  his  waterside  villages,  inspired  by  memories  of  his  native 
China.  Now  living  on  Maui,  he  has  named  this  romantic  work  for  the  leafy 
banana  plants  ("mai'a"  in  Hawaiian)  which  dominate  the  foreground. 
To  purchase  this  original  limited-edition  print— or  to  learn  about  other 
H.  Leung  paintings  and  limited-edition  prints— please  call  toll-free: 
1-800-367-8047  ext.  108. 

^O  Lahaina  Galleries 

W/Tvy   8*5  Wainec  Street,  Suite  213,  Lahaina,  Maui,  Hawaii  96761 

Lahaina  Galleries  is  pleased  to  offer  Connoisseur's  readers  a  free  one-year 
subscription  to  "Artline  Lahaina/  a  quarterly  update  on  Hawaii's  exciting 
international  art  scene.  Call  for  your  complimentary  issues. 


TRAVELINE 


When  the  March  blahs  make  you  want  to  flee 
to  a  sun-and-saivl  playground,  why  not  try 
something  absolutely  different  this  year,  eight 
thousand  miles  from  the  Caribbean,  with  its 
prepackaged  tours  and  swarms  of  tourists! 
Discover  the  still-unspoiled  Solomon  Islands, 
in  the  South  Pacific.  There,  you  will  be  one  of 
a  negligible  number  of  visitors.  The  settings 
are  lush — with  bright  sunlight,  beaches  of 
white  and  black  sarid,  and  swaying  palm  trees 
over  azure  lagoons.  The  island  people  are 
blessedly  gracious.  And  the  very  isolation  of 
the  Solomons — their  unusualness  as  a  travel 
destnuitio7\ — accentuates  their  allure.  You  are 
in  paradise. 

Getting  there.  The  Solomons  are  a 
double  chain  of  islands  that  march 
along  900  miles  of  the  Pacific  just  south  of 
the  equator.  They  comprise  six  important 
large  islands,  including  Guadalcanal,  of 
World  War  II  fame,  twenty  medium-size 
islands,  and  over  1 ,000  islets.  To  get  there 
you  must  fly  to  either  Australia  or  Fiji  and 
from  there  to  the  capital  city  of  Honiara, 
on  Guadalcanal.  Once  there,  you  island- 
hop  on  Solomon  Islands  Airlines,  which 
serves  some  twenty  airstrips  on  ten  is- 
lands. 

Top  resorts.  Most  hotels  feature  island- 
style  bungalows  with  full  baths,  ceil- 
ing fans,  and  mosquito  netting.  Top  of  the 
line  is  the  Anuha  Island  Resort,  a  fitteen- 
minute  plane  ride  from  Honiara.  Simulta- 
neously deluxe  and  unpretentious,  this 
150-acre  private  island  resort  offers  scuba 
diving,  game  fishing,  sailing,  Wind- 
surfing, water  skiing,  tennis,  glass-bot- 
tom-boat rides,  canoeing,  and  cocktails  at 
poolside  (c/o  Pacific  Resorts  Ltd.,  P.O. 
Box  1  33,  Honiara). 

The  Tambea  Village  Resort,  twenty- 
eight  miles  north  of  Honiara,  on  Guadal- 
canal (P.O.  Box  506,  Honiara),  and  the 
Uepi  Island  Resort,  on  the  exquisite  Maro- 
vo  Lagoon,  in  the  New  Georgia  Islands 


Where  really  to  get 
away  from  it  all 


(Marovo  Lagoon,  Western  Province),  are 
both  superior  resorts  though  a  little  more 
primitive  than  Anuha.  The  Gi:o  Hotel,  in 
Gizo,  sits  among  volcanic  islands  and  cays 
that  can  be  explored  in  a  canoe;  it  is  also  a 
mecca  for  divers  (P.O.  Box  30,  Gizo, 
Western  Province).  From  the  Auki  Lodge, 
on  Malaita  (P.O.  Box  9,  Auki,  Malaita), 
visitors  are  taken  to  the  man-made  islands 
of  Langa  Langa  Lagoon,  home  ot  shell- 
money  makers  and  shark  callers. 

Birds,  butterflies,  fish.  The  islands  are 
covered  in  dense  tropical  rain  forest 
filled  with  lianas,  ferns,  mosses,  orchids, 
hibiscus.  The  rich  and  varied  birdlite 
includes  species  endemic  either  to  a  single 
island  or  to  a  few  similar  Pacific  islands,  as 
well  as  king  and  pygmy  parrots,  ospreys, 
kingfishers,  and  white  cockatoos.  Savo 
Island  is  a  common  day  trip  tor  seekers  of 
the  megapode,  or  incubator  bird,  which 
deposits  its  eggs  in  volcanic  ash  for  forty 
days,  after  which  the  newly  hatched  young 
dig  themselves  out  and  fly  away,  complete- 
ly independent  from  the  moment  ot  birth. 
The  Solomons  are  also  home  to  rare  and 
beautiful  butterflies,  like  the  Queen  Vic- 
toria's birdwing,  and  sensational  moths. 

Underwater  enthusiasts  prize  the  Solo- 
mons both  tor  the  ease  ot  gom^dn  ing  (the 
major  resorts  and  independent  operators 
offer  trips  and  provide  equipment)  and  tor 
the  host  of  dive  destinations,  both  natural 
and  man-made  (sunken  warships  and 
planes).  Divers  will  see  giant  clams  and 
forests  of  coral,  not  to  mention  the  hutter- 


flyfish,  surgeonfish,  parrotfish,  angellish, 
urchins,  and  sharks,  with  a  possible 
glimpse  o{  golden  cowrie  or  glory-of-the 
sea.  Most  dives  are  done  without  wet  suits 
and  with  visibility  that  reaches  a  hundred 
feet.  Snorkelers  are  welcome  on  trips. 

Day  trips.  Most  visitors  will  probably 
want  to  see  the  battlefields  and 
relics — grim  reminders  of  World  War  II. 
But  the  Solomons  offer  an  insight  into  a 
more  primitive  style  of  life.  In  Melanesia, 
different  groups  of  migrants  have  kept 
their  cultural  identities,  mainly  because 
the  terrain  oi  the  hilly  islands  discourages 
intercommunication.  As  a  result,  some 
ninety  dialects  are  spoken  in  the  islands. 
(English  is  the  official  language;  Pidgin, 
the  national  language.)  Village  life  still 
claims  seven  out  often  islandets.  Visits  to 
the  villages  are  easily  arranged. 

The  Solomons  are  called  a  museum 
without  walls  because  of  the  variety  and 
skill  of  the  handicrafts.  Honiara's  shops 
get  many  of  the  best  from  the  outlying 
islands.  Look  for  the  ngu:ru  nguzu,  a  carved 
wooden  figurehead  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl;  shell  items  from  Malaita;  ceremon- 
ial bows  from  Makira;  and  the  vine  bas- 
kets, bags,  and  trays  known  as  buka. 

Tips.  Best  time  to  visit  the  Solomons  is 
March  through  October.  You  need  a 
passport  and  confirmed  onward  ticket;  vi- 
sas are  issued  on  arrival.  You  will  need  to 
take  antimalaria  pills  starting  one  week 
before  arrival,  a  painless  preventive  mea- 
sure. Honiara  is  the  travelers  resource 
center,  the  place  for  changing  money 
(US$1  =SI$  1.50)  and  for  making  travel 
arrangements.  The  main  travel  agencies 
are  Guadalcanal  Travel  Service  and  the 
Solomon  Islands  Tourist  Authority.  □ 

By  Susanna  Margolis,  the  author  of  Adven- 
turing in  the  Pacific,  to  be  published  this 
spring  by  Sierra  Club  Books. 
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.  unique  construction  materials  that  make  a  fine  ho^ie  fine.  But  a  Chubb  replacement  cost 
>olicy  is  different.  With  Chubb,  you'll  never  be  forced  to  replace  your  home  with  i  ^— ~^. 

nything  less  than  your  home.  •  '"'  '  f 

The  more  you  have  to  insure,  the  more  you  need  Chubb.  For  full  infor-           I  > 

on  call  800-922-0533.  I V— ^ 
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3  of  Insutance.Conipanies  is  proud  to  participate  in  'American  Pbyhouse'.'  ^tch  for  it  on  PBS. 
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With  a  Henredon  entertainment  center  your  audio-video  components  will  do  a  disappearing  act.  A  few  engineering  sleights 
of  hand  make  it  possible.  We  invite  you  to  visit  an  authorized  dealer  to  see  our  styles,  each  designed  to  coordinate  with 
a  major  Henredon  collection.  For  the  Folio  Ten  brochure  of  show-stopping  accents  send  $2.00  to  Henredon,  Dept.  Q28, 
Morganton,  NC  28655. 
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RICHARD  D.  EISEMAN 

FROST  BROS. 


NORTHPARK,  DALLAS  (214)  361-0341  •  NORTHCROSS  MALL,  AUSTIN  (512)  467-0626 

address  Inquiries -TO: 
Richard  D  Eiseman  Jewels,  Frost  Bros  .  PQ  Box  31187,  Dallas,  Texas  75231 


STAIR  &  COMPANY 


\l  u  HiKK 


I  51  \h  Mil  i>  1912 


Celebrating  our  75th  Anniversary 


A  superb  18th  Century  Chippendale 
cawed  and  giltzvood  mirror.  Circa  1765. 

STAIR  &  COMPANY,  942  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021  •  (212)  517-4400 

OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  (212)  517-4400 

LONDON,  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HB  •  01  499  1784 

We  are  always  interested  in  acquiring  18th  and  19th  century  English  furniture  of  comparable  quality. 

David  H.  Murdoch,  Owner 
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THIS  BUD'S  FOR  ME!" 


Designed  with  me  in  mind.  Because 
no  one  picks  up  on  a  trend  like  Saks. 
Take  their  florals— they're  the  best  and 
the  brightest.  So  I  never  have  to  weed 
through  designs  that  aren't  carefully 
edited  before  ever  hitting  the  floor. 
Because  at  Saks— no  matter  the 
trend... there's  no  such  thing 
as  being  one  of  the  bunch! 


From  Designer  Dresses,  Albert  Nipon's  Spring  silhouette.  Dress;  s675.  (98-205)  For  further  information,  or  to  receive  your  complimentary 
SFA  Spring  Fashion  Folio,  call  1-800-345-3454.  We  now  accept  American  Express,  Diners  Club,  MasterCard,  and  Visa. 
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ROLEX 

CROWN  COLLECTION 


A  blazing  array  of  hand  set  precious  stones.  Exquisite  instruments  of  radiant  beauty  and 

classic  elegance  complemented  by  functional  integrity.  This  is  the  Rolex  Crown 

Collection.  Timepieces  of  luminous  luxury  in  a  diversity  of  styles  for  men  and  women. 

Each  fulfilling  the  uncompromising  Rolex  pledge  of  matchless  quality  and  durable 

hand-crafted  precision.  Each  a  time-enduring  masterpiece  unto  itself. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 


H 


Rolex  Watch  U.S.A.,  Inc..  Rolex  Building,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  TIFFANY  STORES. 

I  .V  CQ  1989  RHAPSODY  IN  BLUE  USED  COURTESY  OF  W.H  MUSK 


R  MUSIC  CORE 
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THE  SALON 


'HILLS        CHEVY  CHASE         CHICAGO         CORAL  GABLES         DALLAS         NEW  YORK         PALM  BEACH         PHOENIX         SAN  FRANCISCO         SOUTHAMPTON        WASHINGTON. 


"CONE  OF  LIGHT  CONE  OF  LIGHT" 


THE  CONE  IS  A  PURE,  PERFECT  SHAPE 
FOUND  IN  NATURE  AND  IN  GEOME 
TRY  I  HAVE  SCULPTED  IT  IN  CRYSTAL 
TO  CAPTURE  LIGHT  TO  RADIATE 
LIGHT"  SABURO  FUNAKOSHI,  HOYA 
ARTIST.  DOUBLE  CONE'  CRYSTAL 


SCULPTURE  IS  A  LIMITED  EDITION  OF 
TEN.  11"  HIGH,  $4500.  FOR  THE  HOYA 
CATALOG  SET  PLEASE  SEND  $6.00. 
212/223-6335  OR  800/654-0016. 
HOYA  CRYSTAL  GALLERY/450  PARK 
AVENUE/AT  57TH  ST/NY  NY  10022. 


MUSEUM  C£  ■ 

HOYA 


Reproductions  in 
the 


Winterthur  manner 


Nestled  in  the  gentlj  rolling 
hills  ol  northern  Delaware 
stands  Winterthur,  home  to  Henry 
Francis  duPont  for  nearly  a  century. 
Now,  as  the  renowned  Winterthur 
Museum,  it  is  home  to  the  finest 
collection  of  American  decorative 
arts  in  the  world. 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  muse- 
um's 18th  and  19th  century  designs 
have  been  especially  selected  and 
commissioned  to  be  reproduced  in 
the  style  of  their  originals. 

The  same  rich  patinas  in  the 
woods  of  chairs,  settees,  tables. 

The  same  lush  colorations  and 
patterning  of  upholstery  and 
drapery  materials. 

The  same  craftsmanship  and 
attention  to  details  from  the  most 
elaborate  mirror  to  the  smallest 
ceramic. 

These  reproductions  are  created 
only  by  licensed  manufacturers 
who  adhere  to  the  superior  quality 
standards  for  which  Winterthur  is 
famous. 

Only  these  can  bear  the 
Winterthur  hallmark.  The  finest  in 
American  decorative  arts. 

More  than  thirty  licensees  create 
in  the  Winterthur  manner.  For  a 
complete  directory,  write  Dept. 
WLW,  Winterthur,  DE  19735. 

All  licensees'  products  are 
available  at  Winterthur  Gallery, 
Winterthur,  DE.  For  product  infor- 
mation, call  (302)  656-8591, 
ext.  433. 


For  information  on  visiting 
Winterthur  Museum  and  Gardens, 
call  (302)  654-1548. 


There  is  an  integrity  to  things. 
It  is  only  achieved  in  an  object  when  its 
substance  is  equal  to  its  form. 
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1  Massachusetts  Tea  Tabic kindel  furniture  company-  2  "Grandfather's 
Hobby"  Oil  Painting:  CHELSEA  HOUSE  ■  3  China  Dream  Lamp: 
.45  YOU  LIKE  IT-  4  Anatolian  Rug:  FRITZ  &  LA  RUE  COMPANY-  5  Newport 
Tall  Clock:  HAMILTON  CLOCK  COMPANY  -  6  Hong  Punch  Howl 
MOTTAHEDEH  &  COMPANY-  7  Cumberland  Damask  and  Ch'ien  Lung 
fabrics:  STROHEIM  &ROMANN 
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1  Cathay  Chinois  Scenic  Wbttcovering: 
VANLUTT-  2  Rutland  Stipe  and 
Cumberland  Damask  Fabrics: 
STROHEM  &RO\U_W-  3  Philadelphia 
Pie  Crust  Table:  KISDEL  FIRMTLRE 
CO.WiMAT- -»  Torquay  Soup  Tureen 
MOTTAHEDEH  c-  COMPAST 

5  Kaorassan  Rug:  fritz  &  la  rce 
COMPAW-  6  "Perry  HaS"  Oil  Painting 
CHELSEA  HOLSE 
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1  Idyllic  Life  Lamp:  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

2  Aaron  Willard Shelf  Clock:  HAMILTON 
CLOCK  COMPANY  ■  3  Tinderhox 

( andlestick  mottahedeh  & 
COMPANY'^  Ch'ienLung  Wallcovering. 
vANLvrr-  5  I  'shak  Rug  fritz  & 

LA  RLE  COMPANY-  6  Portrait  oj 
Chinese  Gentleman  Oil  Painting: 
CHELSEA  HOUSE  -1  Connecticut  Side 
table:  KLNDEL  FURNITURE  COMPANY 
8  Ch'ien  Lung  and  Rutland  stripe 
Ft  ibric  S   STROHEIM  &  ROMANN 
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Winterthur  reproductions  are  available 
in  fine  stores  and  showrooms.  For  a 
complete  Kindel  Catalog  send  $10.00  to 
Kindel  Furniture  Company  RO.  Box 
2047  ( irand  Rapids,  Michigan  49501 
616-243-3676 


VanLuit 


Van  Luit's  collections  ofWinterthur  wall 
ci  iverings  and  scenics  ;tre  available 
through  fine  design  centers  nationwide 
For  information  write  to  Van  Luit,  200 
Garden  City  Plaza,  Garden  City,  NY  11530 
("16)741  9440. 
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Hamilti  iris  Winterthur  reproductions 
are  available  in  fine  furniture  stores, 
showrooms,  and  clock  stores.  For  a  free 
brochure  and  dealer  nearest  you  call 
1-800-233-0422 


<Winletl/uiz) 

MUSEUMCOLLECHONS 


More  than  thirty  licensees  create  in  the 
Winterthur  manner.  For  a  complete  direc 
ton,,  please  write  Winterthur  Gallery, 
Dept.  WLW  Winterthur,  DE  YT^ 


STR0HEIM  &  R0MANN,  INC. 

A  sophisticated  collection  of  fabrics  and 
related  wallpapers  from  Winterthur' s 
archive  of  18th  and  19th  century  textiles. 
Available  through  interior  designers  and 
fine  department  stores. 


Fritz  and  La  Rue's  Winterthur  Collection 
of  fine  handmade  orientals  is  a\ailable  at 
many  fine  stores.  For  a  copy  of  Fritz  and 
La  Rue's  complete  catalog,  send  $3  to 
Fritz  and  La  Rue.  Dept.  CH37,  295  Fifth 
Ave..  New  York,  NY  1OOI6. 


Chelsea  House  Winterthur  reproduction 
paintings  are  available  through  line  fur 
niture  galleries  and  interior  des 
For  the  c<  implete  Chelsea  I I<  iuse  catalog 
of  paintings  and  prints,  send  $10.00  to 
Chelsea  House.  Inc  .  Box  486,  Gastonia, 
N.C.  28053. 


^)culitQit- 

As  You  Like  It's  Winterthur  reproductions 

and  adaptations  are  available  in  better 
stores  and  showrooms.  For  complete  cat 
alog  and  nearest  dealer,  send  $1^  1*1  to 
As  You  Like  It.  P.O.  Box  1270,  High  Point. 
North  Carolina  2~2b\ 


Winterthur  reproductions  by  Mortahedeh 
are  a\-ailable  nationwide  through  select 
ed  retailers  of  fine  china  and  brass  F<  ir 
a  free  brochure  and  the  names  of  stores 
in  vour  area,  write  to  Mortahedeh  &  Co., 
ln<    225  Fifth  Ave  .  New  York,  NY  10010. 


William  Doyle 


GALLERIES 


, ,  American  Paintings 

Auction:  Wednesday,  April  13  at  7  p.m. 


Siilc  nun  be  previewed  Saturday— Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 
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CHILDE  HASSAM  (1859-1935) 
"Banks  of  the  Seine" 
Signed  Childe  Hassam  and  dated  1888 
Oil  on  canvas        8V4  x  11  inches 


Catalogue  $15  postpaid  ($19  overseas) 
For  further  information,  contact  Elaine  Banks 


Including  works  by:  E  Batcheller,  L.  Betts,  L.  Cox,  J.  Enneking,  M.  Hoffman, 

G.  Inness,  F.  C.  Jones,  E.  D.  Lewis,  J.  Peterson,  F.  Peto,  M.  Prendergast, 

A.  D.  Shattuck,  H.  P  Smith,  G.  Wiggins 


175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


Salvatore  Ferragamo,  the  "Shoemaker  of  Dreams", 
was  decidedly  one  of  the  most  innovative  designers 
in  the  history  of  shoes.  This  self-made  man  created 
shoes  for  the  world's  most  famous  feet. 
Today,  Ferragamo  continues  in  the  spirit  of  its  founder, 
capturing  both  classical  and  contemporary  style. 

Symbol  of  this  timeless  elegance, 

the  game  of  the  geometrical  lines 

enhances  the  material  and  color 

contrasts  in  a  perfect  harmony. 

The  Spectators  are  the  contemporary  classics 

from  the  Ferragamo  collection. 


NEW  YORK:  717  FIFTH  AVENUE  212/759-3822 
PALM  BEACH:  200  WORTH  AVENUE  305/659-0602 


// 


Every  woman  may  be  shod  like  a  princess 

Salvalore  Ferragamo.  Autobiography. 


To  the  trode  only 


,    Iroy    (Michigan),    Washington    (D.C). 
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THE  BULLIVANT  COLLECTION 
OF  ARMORIAL  PORCELAIN 

Tuesday  22  March  at  10.30  am  and  2  pm 


One  of  an  extremely  fine  pair  of  famille  rose  water  jugs  and  covers,  bearing  the 
Arms  ofjervis  ofDarlaston,  38cm  high,  Qiankng.  Estimate:  £l5,000-£20,000.  ($27,000-$36,000). 


Viewing:  preceding  Friday  9  am-4.30  pm,  Saturday  9  am-I2  noon, 
Sunday  2  pm-5  pm  and  Monday  9  am-4  pm. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  £l  7  ($  30. 6)  by  post. 

Enquiries:  F.  Wilson,  tel:  London  (01)  629  6602,  ext.  238. 

Phillips,  London,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  0AS.  Telephone:  London  (01)  629  6602. 
Phillips  New  York,  406  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021,  USA  Telephone:  212  570  4830. 

LONDON  •  PARIS  ■  NEW  YORK  ■  GENEVA  ■  BRUSSELS 

Nineteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 
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HOTEL  PIERRE    2  EAST  61st  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

ROMA    GENEVE    MONTE  CARLO    PARIS 
MILANO  ■  TOKYO 


Jrtnself 
Ihigfily ,' 
|k  arid 
pgfebder. 
^History  has 
£stg61ished  the 
validity  of  his  self 
^opproisol.  Our 
powerful  fighting 
cockrell  was 
created  to 
symbolize  the 
Emperor's  virtues. 
In  our  opinion,  the 
piece  faithfully 
reflects  these 
qualities.  The  artist 
■  Kano  Natsuo 
masterfully 
sculpted  a  silver 
and  bronze  icon. 
It  could  be 
the  ultimate 
treatment  of  the 
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ICON        FOR        AN        EMPEROR! 


subject. : 
28  inches  on 
its  stand, 

indeed  a  superb 
representor 
the  Meiji  Pe- 
Apart  from  its 
dynamic  stature, 
the  metal  color- 
ations and  prized 
black  patina 
enhance  the 
majesty  of  the 
animal.  The 
craftsmanship  is 
unquestionably  of 
Imperial  quality. 
It'sjustthekindof 
piece  one  would 
expect  to  find  at 
Ashkenazie  G  Co 

Ashkenozie  b  Co. 
Jode  6-  Orientc 
in  the  Fairmont 
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Munich,  1979.The  senior  man 
agers  of  the  Bavarian  Motor  Works 
convene  at  the  round  table  on  'he 
20th  floor  of  BMW  headquarters. 

Out  of  their  heated  discussion 
emerges  Project  E32.  An  audacious 


bid  to  build  nothing  less  than  the 
best  luxury  automobile  in  the  world 

Hamburg,  1987  The  long- 
rumored  750iL  finally  debuts.  And  it 
is  at  once  clear  that  BMW  engineers 
have  succeeded  in  what  proved  to 


be  an  eight-year,  billion-dollar  quest 
The  new  12-cylinder  flagship  J 
BMW's  7-Series  is  acknowledged 
by  an  enthusiastic  European  press 
"the  superstar  of  the  luxury  class" 
and  "not  just  a  milestone  in  German 


BMW  INTRODUCES  THE  750L  A  LUXURY 

SEDAN  THAT  EXISTS  AT  THE  PINNACLE 

OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERING. 


THE  12-CYLINDER  ENGINE. THE  CRUCIAL 

PREREQUISITE  OF  A  NEW  AND 
INFINITELY  RICHER  DRIVING  EXPERIENCE. 


The  laws  of  physics  dictate  1 
a  12-cylinder  configuration  gives 
"the  best  of  both  worlds— big  cu 
inches  with  perfect  refinement" 
(Auto Week  magazine). 

The  5-liter,  fuel-injected  ma: 


ice  you  see  here  is  the  most  elegant 
)of  to  date  of  that  textbook  princi- 
'..  Endowing  the  750iL  with  an  inex- 
jstible  reservoir  ot  uniquely 
looth,  quiet,  responsive  power 
Performance  is  optimized  by  a 


fail-safe  system  of  dual  engine-control 
computers  which  also  communi- 
cate with  the  automatic  transmission 
for  silky  pause-free  shifts. 

The  short-stroke  pistons  glide  in- 
side silicon-lined  cylinders  with  a  hush 


that  enhances  the  almost  magical 
sense  of  effortlessness. 

This  compact  aluminum  engine 
is,  moreover,  so  dependably  simple 
that  the  only  routine  maintenance  it 
needs  is  oil  and  spark  plug  changes. 


NOTJUSTAN  INTERIOR, 
AN  ENVIRONMENT 

ThedooroftheBMW750iL 
leads  into  a  realm  that  is  in  restoring 


contrast  to  the  imperfect  world  outside. 

It  is  spacious.  It  is  rich  in  hand- 
stitched  leather  and  hand-fitted  wood 
trim. The  climate  is  maintained  to 
your  exact  preference.  A  library-like 
hush  prevails  at  highway  speeds, 


thanks  to  the  car's  smooth  12-cylii 
der  engine,  flowing  aerodynamics 
and  doubly-insulated  suspension. 
Your  undistracted  enjoymen' 
the  act  of  driving  is  further  ensure 
by  a  cockpit  design  deemed  "ergc 
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mically  perfect."  While  a  range  of 
diligent  luxuries  that  can  only  be 
ited  at  here  anticipate  your  needs 
j  enhance  your  pleasure. 

At  the  touch  of  one  button,  for 
jmple,  the  fatigue -preventing 


driver's  seat  adjusts  to  your  individual 
eight- way  presetting,  both  outside 
mirrors  tilt,  and  the  seatbelt  anchor 
slides  to  accommodate  you. 

The  back  seats  are  electrically 
adjustable  as  well,  with  headrests  that 


automatically  rise  into  position  when 
passengers  fasten  their  seatbelts. 

And  in  addition  to  a  bass-rich  10- 
speaker  stereo  system  and  electronic 
cruise  control,  the  750il_  provides  a 
telephone  as  standard  equipment. 


CONCEIVABLY  THE 

SAFEST  AUTOMOBILE 

EVER  BUILT 

The  size  of  the  4,235-lb.  BMW 
750iL  and  the  responsiveness  of  its 
12-cylinder  engine  justifiably  inspire 
a  sense  of  security. 

But  the  750iL  offers  other  re- 
assurances you  won't  find  even  in 
cars  that  boast  of  their  safety. 

The  highly  unitized  steel  body 
and  shock-absorber  bumpers  are 
both  designed  to  exceed  U.S.  crash - 
worthiness  standards. 

©1988  BMW  of  North  A  BMWtrademarkandlogoareregistered 


The  twist-proof  seatbelts  tighten 
on  impact. The  driver's-side  airbag 
has  three  sensors,  not  two,  for  more 
accurate  operation.  Interior  surfaces 
are  contoured  and  padded  to  ab- 
sorb energy. 

Your  ability  to  avoid  accidents  is 
improved  by  BMW's  exceptionally 
precise  power-assisted  steering. Vision- 
enhancing  windshield  wipers  that 
boost  their  downward  pressure  as 
your  speed  increases.  Ellipsoid  head- 
lights that  cast  broader,  whiter  light. 

The  750iL  is  appropriately 
equipped  with  massive  vented  disc 
brakes  on  all  four  wheels.  They  a  re 


assisted  by  a  most  advanced  anti- 
lock  braking  system. 

And  in  the  cockpit  console  an 
electronic  copilots  that  monitor 
some  26  of  the  car's  vital  functions 
alert  you  when  routine  maintenanc 
is  required,  and  warn  when  road 
temperatures  near  freezing. 

A  test  drive  of  the  750il_  at 
your  authorized  BMW  dealer  will  co 
firm  that  in  safety  luxury,  and  per- 
formance, this  is  one  of 
the  rare  times  when  a 
company  slogan  means 
exactly  what  it  says. 
THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHIN 
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What  others  sinve  so  strenuously  10  acmeve  toaay  ca 
naturally  to  us  over  a  century  ago. Those  garden  chintzes, 
those  aristocratic  damasks  and  authentic  William  Morris  <j 
patterns;  they  are  the  hallmarks  of  the  English  look.  And  I 


fabrics  in  so  many  of  the  great  country  houses 
England.  So  if  you  wish  to  recreate  the  true  English  look, 
i  look  to  Arthur  Sanderson  &  Sons.  Where  it  all  began. 


Sanderson 


Arthur  Sanderson  &  Sons,  D&D  Building,  979  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City       Designers  Walk,  320  Davenport  Road, Toronto 

Through  Interior  Designers  and  Architects. 


Atlanta/Miami:  Hugh  Cochran  •  Boston:  Walls  Unlimited  •  Chicago/Minneapolis:  Holly  Hunt  •  Dallas/Houston:  Gerald  Hargett 
Los  Angeles/Laguna  Niguel:  J.  Robert  Scott  •  San  Francisco/Denver:  Shears  &  Window  •  Washington  D.C.:  Marion  Kent  •  Seattle:  Collins  &  Draheim 
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BERGDORF  GOODMAN 


Art  takes  wing  at 
The  Newark  Public  Library 


CMrd.  Illustrations  1550-poo 
from  7&3{ewyor£9hi5CicJi&ajy 


Now  through  May         Monday  through  Saturday.  10  to  6      Free  of  charge 
Tours  at  12:30  &  2:30  daily      Group  tour  reservations:  (212)  930-0501      Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street 

Exhibition  sponsored  by  Christian  Dior 

and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Art- 
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Madame  Marie-Claude  Lalique,  President  and  exclusive  designer  of  Cristal  Lalique,  will  be  in  our  following  stores 

from  12:00  -  2:00  pm. 

White  Plains  Bal  Harbour  Downtown  Dallas 

April  23  April  27  April  29 

Madame  Lalique  will  sign  all  designs  purchased  during  the  event.     For  a  complimentary  brochure  and  more 

information  on  Madame  Lalique's  appearance,  please  call  1-800-634-8146. 


Antique  jewelry  and  accessories 
in  a  setting  of  unusual  luxury  and  comfort. 

37  East  12th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10003  (2 12)6^3-6644 


Philip  Mencier(  Berlin  1689-1760  London)  The  Four  \ges  of  Man  DepiOingthe  Four  Seasons:  Old  Age  Winter 
Oil  on  canvas,  each  panel  40"  x  50".  Collection,  The  Grand  Bay  Hotel  at  Equitable  Centet 


A  masterful  illustration  of 
a  timeless  original. 

An  extraordinary  hotel 
eminently  suited  to 
your  finest  expectations. 


NEW  YORK 
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152  West  51st  Street.  New  York.  NY  10019  ~ 

212  765-1900  or  800-237-0990.  telex  147156  GRAND  BAY  NYK     1% 
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CONNOISSEUR 

Founded  in  1901,  CONNOISSEUR  was  ac- 
quired bv  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  1927. 
It  is  published  monthly  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Great  Britain  by  Hearst  Magazines  Division 
and  National  Magazine  Company  Limited. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  SERVICE  CONNOISSEUR  magajme  will,  upon  receipr 
from  its  reader  of  a  complete  new  or  renewal  suhscnpnon  order,  undertake 
fulfillment  of  rhat  order  so  as  to  provide  the  first-copy  delivery'  within  6  to  12 
weeks-  If  for  some  reason  this  cannot  be  done,  you  will  be  promptly  notified  of 
the  issue  date  rhat  will  begin  your  suhscnpnon,  with  a  reouesr  for  any  further 
instructions  you  may  have  concerning  your  order.  Please  address  all  such  orders 
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assure  quickest  service,  please  enclose  your  mailing  label  when  wnung  t 


1 50350.  Should 
i  Hams.  Cus- 
888-7676.  To 


renewing  your  subscription.  Renewal  otders  must  be  received  ar  least  8  weeks 
pnor  to  expirarion  ro  assure  continued  service. 

For  suhscnpnon  orders  and  inquines  from  U.S.A.  or  Canada,  please  send  ro 
CONNOISSEUR,  P.O.  Box  10173,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50350.  From  Great 
Britain  and  othet  European  counmes.  please  send  to  CONNOISSEUR. 
National  Magazine  Company  Limited.  England.  National  Magarine  House.  72 
Broadwick  Street.  London  W1V  2BP. 


"TTie  Proposition" 


^Masterfully  hand  crafted  wall  hangings . . 
for  corporate  or  residential  enhancement. 


by 


For  information  and  brochure:  (215)  968-2059 
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Dogs  inspired  by  Strobe  and  Striar  photos. 


Stuart  Gross.  Photographer 
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MONTBLANC  NOBLESSE 

THE     JEWEL 

...for  people  who  like  to  surround  themselves  with  perfection. 

Fountain  pen  and  ballpoint  with  diamond-cut  jeweler's  work  in  gold  or  silver  plate. 

The  fountain  pen  has  a  handcrafted  engraved  wing-nib  in  18-carat  gold.  Both  writing  instruments 

are  available  also  with  our  exclusive  Montblanc  lacquer  finish— in  jet  black,  bordeaux  red  or  midnight  blue. 

Montblanc  Noblesse— an  eloquent  expression  of  your  personality  and  individual  life  style. 

Exclusive  U  S  and  Canadian  Representative  KOH-I-NOOR  RAPIDOGRAPH  INC   100  North  St ,  Bloomsbury,  NJ  08804  (201)  479-4124 
InCanada  1815  Meyerside  Dr.  Mississauga,  Ont  L5T  1G3 (416) 671-0696 
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1988  CADILLAC  SEVILLE. 
More  elegance.  More  power.  Cadillac  style. 


America's  ultimate  luxury  sedan, 
Seville,  achieves  greater  distinction 
in  1988.  Its  new  4.5  liter  V8  engine 
maximizes  the  performance  char- 
acteristics you  want  most  from  a 
luxury  sedan.  While  its  new  styling 
refinements  are  topped  by  an  avail 
able  Phaeton  roof. 
The  more  powerful,  more  respon- 
sive V8-a  Cadillac  exclusive. 
At  the  heart  of  every  1988  Seville 


is  a  new,  larger  engine  with  19% 
more  horsepower. ..power  to  pass 
more  quickly  on  two-lane  roads, 
and  power  to  merge  into  freeway 
traffic.  It  also  provides  20%  more 
toraue,  which  allows  Seville  to 
accelerate  effortlessly  from  a  full 
stop.  Beyond  that,  the  new  engine 
and  transmission  are  designed  to 
minimize  annoying  shift  "Pusyness" 
when  climbing  hills. 


Along  with  new  power  to  go, 
new  power  to  stop. 

The  available  anti-lock  braking 
system  can  help  take  the  panic 
out  of  panic  stops  by  controlling 
the  brakes  up  to  15  times  per 
second-faster  and  more  accu- 
rately than  is  humanly  possible. 
This  enhances  driver  control  unc 
most  traction  conditions. 


LETS  GET  IT  TOGETHER    BUCKLE  UP. 


w  styling  touches- 
ide  and  out. 

/ille's  bolder  grille  immedi- 
sly  says  "Cadillac!'  The  new 
Dwer  dome"  hood  design 
its  at  the  new  power  that  rests 
■neath  it.  Inside,  an  inviting 
w  seat  design  is  accented 
genuine  American  walnut, 
d  Seville  has  virtually  every 
>wer  assist  imaginable. 


Backed  by  Seville's 

6-yeai7 60,000-mile  warranty. 

To  all  the  comforts  of  a  Seville, 
add  the  peace  of  mind  of  a 
6-year/60,000-mile  warranty! 

Your  personal  invitation. 

Visit  your  Cadillac  dealer  and 
drive  Seville  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

'See  your  dealer  for  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  limited  powertrain  warranty. 


CADILLAC  SEVILLE, 

THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  TRAVEL 

IS  CADILLAC  STYLE. 
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This  is  the  piece 


that  inspired  Nina  Griscom 


to  cut  short  her  time 


For  those  who  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  compromise,  the  Swarovski  Signature  Collection 
of  fine  fashion  jewelry.  Available  at  selected  stores  from  50  to  750  dollars. 

800-556-6478 


CONNOISSEUR'S   WORLD 


MY  EYE 


b\   Ihomas  Hoving 


Six  and  Growing 

irh  this  issue,  Connoisseui  maga 
:nu'  in  eight}  seven  years  old  and 
is  beginning  its  seventh  year  in 

the  United  St,irc>.  Out  circula 
tion  is  .1  robust  MOaW,  and  we 
are  doing  just  fine  financ  ialK  ,  We  are  one 
of  the  few  magazines  in  America  with  an 
equal  number  of  male  and  female  readers, 
which  makes  us  an  advertiser's  dream.  Oui 

readership  is  in  other  ways  unique:  80  per- 
cent are  married,  92.5  percent  are  home- 
owners. Our  readers'  median  age  is  51.6 
and  median  household  in<  ome  is  $87,000. 
Sixty  -five  percent  have  a  current  passport , 
and  of  these,  J6.9  percent  traveled  to 
Europe  last  year.  But  as  everybody  knows, 
statistics  can  he  made  to  support  anything. 
Ours  might  typecast  Connoisseur  as  just 
another  one  of  those  "upscale,  life-style" 
monthlies  dedicated  to  enshrining  the  life- 
st\le  of  the  "rich  and  famous"  on  every 
page.  Far  from  it. 

Connoisseur  starred  off  in  London  in 
1901  .rs  a  monthly  journal  devoted  purely 
to  art  and  antiques.  Noteworthy  experts 
contributed  regularly  to  the  magazine,  and 
it  was  the  first  art  magazine  to  run  color 
reproductions.  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
himself  an  inveterate  collector,  fell  in  love 
with  the  publication  and  bought  it  in 
1927.  For  a  tew  years,  no  art  magazine  car- 
ried more  trade  advertisements.  It  seemed 
that  every  art  dealer  hoped  to  catch  the 
"great  accumulator"  's  attention.  It 
worked — both  ways.  Hearst  got  as  much  of 
a  kick  out  of  selling  as  our  of  purchasing, 
and  in  every  issue  of  Connoisseur  he  placed 
several  of  his  own  ads.  Sometimes  in  his 
excitement  Hearst  would  circle  a  piece 
that  caught  his  fancy,  only  to  learn  that  he 
already  owned  it. 

The  magazine  flourished  throughout 
the  thirties  and  suspended  publication  for 
only  a  few  months  during  the  war.  Strong 
in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  Connoisseur  began 
to  falter  in  the  seventies.  A  magazine  de- 
voted solely  to  art  and  antiques  proved  to 
have  an  attainable  circulation  of  only 
1 5,000  or  20,000 — maximum.  Also  in  the 
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seventies,  the  cost  of  producing  a  maga 

zine  punted  In  let  tei  pi  ess  on  thick,  he.ivi 

h  coated  stock  es(  alated  rapidly:  the  price 

of  paper  doubled;  the  COS!  of  ink  soared. 

Circulation  eased.   By   1980  Connoisseui 
w  is  m  dangei  of  extinction. 

That's  when  the  Hearst  Corporation 
decided  to  move  the  publication  to  Amer- 
ica. So,  in  March  1982,  without  an  inter- 
ruption but  with  a  different  editorial  point 
of  \  lew  and  a  completely  new  design,  (   nil 


Phony 


< 

i 
i 

short-term 

noisseur  started  another  life,  in  the  United 
States.  The  birth  was  quiet — deliberately. 
Growth  was  kept  moderate — on  purpose. 
We  wanted  readers  who  would  stick 
around.  Initially  the  circulation  was  a 
scant  45,000.  By  the  second  year  we  had 
reached  1  50,000,  and  by  year  three  we  had 
surpassed  a  quarter  million. 

What  was  the  new  Connoisseur  in- 
tended to  be.?  From  the  start,  the  plan  was 
to  create  no  less  than  a  comprehensive 
guide  to  the  civilized  world.  We  moved 
beyond  the  restricted  field  of  art  and 
antiques  into  a  complex  range  of  subjects. 
We  suspected  that  oar  readers  wanted  to 
know  about  the  best  of  everything — the 


jewelry  of  lean  S<  hlumberger,  the  linguis- 
tic pyrotechnics  of  Anthony  Burgess,  the 
wonderful  forgeries  of  Brigido  Lara,  or 
whal  art-museum  directors  would  grab  in 
the  event  of  a  fire.  We  made  sure  every 
issue  had  a  few  surprises  in  connoisseur- 
ship:  like  the  tight,  balletlike  formation 
flying  of  the  navy's  "Blue  Angels,"  or 
the  supreme  excellence  of  properly  bred 
Labradoi  retrievers.  Admittedly,  our 
broad  definition  of  connoisseurship  was 
also  sparked  by  our  own  yearning  to 
expand  our  readership. 

All  the  same,  we  dedicated  Connoisseur 
to  the  search  for  uncompromising  quality. 
Many  articles  include  a  strong  "service" 
element,  weighing,  judging,  selecting  the 
best  ft  >r  i  iur  readers  worldwide.  In  ( Connois- 
seur you'll  never  encounter  a  welter  of 
unexplained  brand  names  or  bland  lists  of 
shops,  galleries,  hotels,  or  restaurants. 
When  we  take  you  to  a  great  city — Rome, 
New  York,  Stockholm — for  a  dream  week, 
you  go  where  we  go,  dine  with  us,  see  a 
blessed  few  grand  masterpieces  rather  than 
a  mind-numbing  museumful  of  forgettable 
doodads.  We  tell  you  what  to  cherish — 
and  what  to  avoid. 

We  work  hard  to  publish  authors  with 
authority.  We  guard  our  frank — some- 
times pointed — opinions.  Our  experts  sel- 
dom stray  from  the  mark  and  never  from 
the  truth.  Our  facts  are  always  double- 
checked.  If  it  looks  at  times  as  if  we  chase 
the  elegant  too  strenuously,  the  elegance 
is  at  least  real.  We  shun  what's  second-rate 
and  sleazy,  vulgar,  mediocre,  pretentious, 
inflated,  phony,  pseudo-sophisticated,  su- 
perficial, trendy,  or  hyped.  When  we  write 
about  what's  below  the  salt  or  even 
wretched,  we  do  so  to  expose  it.  We've 
exposed  a  few  highly  touted — but  awful — 
artists,  films,  and  works  of  architecture. 
On  occasion  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  punc- 
ture an  especially  fat  balloon. 

What  about  the  future?  We'll  continue 
to  do  what  we  do  best — search  for  what's 
tops  and  has  character,  excellence,  taste, 
and  creative  zap;  above  all,  for  what's  gen- 
uine throughout  the  entire  world.  But  do 
not  expect  us  to  remain  the  same,  sound 
the  same,  look  the  same — ever.  The  con- 
stant expansion  of  the  boundaries  of  con- 
noisseurship is  what  we're  all  about.  □ 
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In  II  Glhss  Hnd  Flhtwhre  World, 
There  Is  Still  H  Place  For 

Crystal  And  Silver. 


iness  anu 


In  a  time  when  thoughtful 
taste  seem  bo  be  curious  anachronisms, 
a  bastion  or  both  can  still  be  found  aboard 
the  ships  or  Royal  Viking  Line.  Silver- 
sen  ice  dining,  celebrated  chefs,  and  fresh 
flowers  are  proof  that  trie  finer  things  in  Life 


are  still  anchored  firmly  in  place,  in 
150  ports  on  six  continents.  Our 
1988  Cruise  Atlas  details  all  the  particulars, 
and  is  available  from  your  courteous  travel 
agent  or  by  phoning  (800)  426-0821.  As 
always,  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  board. 
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Back  to  the  Land 

Stan  Herd,  thirty-six,  is  a  farmer  and  an 
artist  all  at  the  same  time.  The  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  resident  specializes  in  "landscape 
painting."  Summer  1986  saw  the  creation 
of  Sunflowers,  made  of  twenty  acres  of  the 
floral  matter.  Herd's  most  recent  still  life, 
above,  of  food  on  a  tahle  and  entitled  The 
Harvest,  was  done  on  a  forty-acre  plot  out- 
side Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Herd  has  recently 
sown  hints  of  doing  a  piece  in  New  York. 


Place  pes 
tchotchkies 


A  huge  antique  tapestry  beams  overhead 
as  you  whisk  down  an  escalator  (or  an  ele- 
vator, if  you  choose),  to  two  subterranean 
floors — 50,000  square  feet  in  all — of 
bombe  mahogany,  gleaming  marble,  plate 
glass,  and  bronze  trim,  scattered  in  a  maze 
of  tiny  shops.  It  is  Place  des  Antiquaires, 
i lie  space-age  antiques  department  store 
and  New  York's  answer  to  Paris's  Louvre 
des  Antiquaires,  and  it  opened  on  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  at  Lexington  this  past  fall 
in  the  basement  of  a  new  Kohn  Pedersen 
Fox  Associates  office  tower.  In  one  tell 
swoop,  New  York  has  found  itself  with  a 
brand-new  antiques  minidistnet. 

At  full  capacity  (currently  about  60  per- 
cent of   the  shops  are   rented),   seventy 
dealers  are  hawking  every- 
-rench  and  Conti- 
iture,    decorations 
i  n  t  i  n  g  s   ( D  i  d  i  e  r 
•s's    Russisimoff, 
inkman,   To  to 
Russo,  Berko,  Mi- 
chel   Ottin), 
maps   (E.    Forbes 
in i ley    III),    rare 

Epoque  French  fan  at  Lune, 
Place  des  Antiquaires. 


books  (Antiquarian  Booksellers),  textiles 
(Park  Temple,  Mokotoff),  coins  (Trad- 
art),  jewelry  (Josie  ck  Paul,  Edith  Weber, 
Natcon  Arts),  and  dolls  and  automata 
(Christian  Bailly)  to  marine  arts  (Domi- 
nique Delalande's  Marine  &  Collections). 
These  various  purveyors  of  antiques,  most 
of  them  occupying  vest-pocket  spaces,  will 


Georgian  eye  min- 
iature painting  on 
ivory;  Edith  Weber 
&  Co.,  Place  des 
Antiquaires 
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RLD 


The  mysterious  and  largely  unknown  photography  of  Teikoh  Shiotani  is  at  FotoFest  (till  March  25) 


be  paying  an  annual  rent  ranging  trom 
$100  to  $200  per  square  foot  for  the  fash- 
ionable address  and  the  numerous  facilities 
and  conveniences  provided. 

So,  to  make  their  sizable  investments 
pay  off,  the  dealers — many  of  whom  are 
locked  into  ten-year  leases — will  either 
have  to  sell  in  great  volume  or  offer  and  sell 
prime  stuff.  The  prognosis  is  so  far  rather 
worrisome.  The  large,  decorative,  and  me- 
diocre paintings  that  a  week  earlier  went 
unsold  at  Sotheby's  or  the  too-recent  copy 
of  the  duchess  of  Windsor's  flamingo 
brooch  are  not  the  sort  of  attractions  that 
will  force  the  sophisticated  antiques  shop- 
per underground.  On  the  other  hand,  P. 
des  A.  also  has  the  likes  of  Bernard  B. 
Steinitz,  whose  two  double-story  shops, 
flanking  the  entrance,  and  three  side-by- 
side  shops,  inside,  all  offer  museum-quali- 
ty eighteenth-century  furnishings.  Call 
that  Classe  des  Antiquaires. 

— Stuart  Greenspan 

State  of  ~ 

Photography 

If  anyone  out  there  still  does  not  believe 
that  photography  is  an  art,  take  note  of 
Houston's  second  biennial  FotoFest  (Feb- 
ruary 26  through  March  25).  Seventy- 
nine  photography  shows  will  be  on  view 
for  a  month  in  every  museum,  most  of  the 
galleries,  several  of  the  banks,  oil-compa- 


ny offices,  a  temple,  and  a  jewelry  store 
in  Texps.  The  range  of  offerings  is  posi- 
tively bewildering:  FotoFest's  cornucopial 
schedule  of  events  lists  everything  from  a 
show  called  "Photography  and  Psychiatry 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century"  to  Henri  Car- 
tier-Bresson's  decisive  moments;  from 
Harold  Edgerton's  microsecond  images  of 
speeding  bullets  to  photographs  by  chil- 
dren in  the  Colombian  Andes  who  were 
supplied  with  simple  cameras  and  taught 
to  develop  and  print  on  their  own  by  the 
photographer  Wendy  Ewald. 

FotoFest  should  make  it  possible  to 
assess  the  recent,  startling  declaration  by 
John  Szarkowski,  director  of  photography 
at  MOM  A,  that  there  is  more  good  pho- 
tography being  done  in  America  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Holland 
is  sending  Houston  a  retrospective  of 
twentieth-century  Dutch  photography 
that  has  never  traveled  abroad.  New  work 
from  France,  Sweden,  and  Finland  will  be 
on  view,  plus  pictures  by  such  masters  as 
Teikoh  Shiotani  and  Shoji  Ueda,  both 
well  known  in  Japan  but  never  shown 
here. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  festival, 
over  one  hundred  invited  curators,  schol- 
ars, dealers,  critics,  collectors,  and  pho- 
tographers from  around  the  world  will 
meet  to  share  ideas  and  critique  the  pho- 
tographers' work.  But  the  most  original 
and  encouraging  aspect  of  FotoFest  is  its 
attempt  to  expand  the  borders  o(  the  pho- 


tographic community.  Docents  are  being 
trained  in  the  local  school  system,  and  the 
public  is  invited  to  display  its  own  work. 
Ads  in  Houston's  major  newspapers  as  well 
as  in  black,  Hispanic,  Asiatic,  and  other 
papers  will  encourage  amateurs  to  hang 
their  own  pictures  of  any  place  or  event  in 
the  city  on  the  outdoor  "FotoFence."  At 
the  end  of  the  month,  this  collection  will 
be  presented  to  the  Houston  Metropolitan 
Archive  as  a  time  capsule — giving  the 
future  a  chance  to  judge  Houston,  not  to 
mention  photography,  on  the  basis  of 
snapshots  rather  than  art. 

— Vicki  Goldberg 


Dazzling  Silver 

The  charming  object  below  is  a  mate  cup, 
made  in  Buenos  Aires  some  two  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  part  of  a  wonderful  exhibi- 
tion of  South  American  colonial  silver 
that  has  been  in  Europe  and  New  York  and 
is  now  at  the  Millicent  Rogers  Museum,  in 
Taos,  New  Mexico.  Entitled  "Southern 
Splendor,"  the  show  presents  a  variety  of 
monstrances,  chrismatories,  and  other  re- 
ligious implements,  in  addition  to  such 
things  as  stirrups,  tureens,  kettles,  and 
containers  for  coca  leaves.  It  serves  in  part 
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on,  in  part  as  a  look  into  the 
rtuity. 
h  they  did  excellent  work,  the 
craftsmen  of  Latin  America  were  much 
less  sophisticated  than  their  peers  in  Eu- 
rope. Lacking  the  technology,  they  sel- 
dom cast  or  welded  silver,  instead  attach- 
ing it  to  a  wooden  substructure.  But  their 
designs  were  original  and  delightful,  as  the 
mate  cup  proves.  Indeed,  when  John 
Stringer,  the  director  of  visual  arts  at  the 
Americas  Society,  in  New  York,  first 
found  out  about  the  silver  show  at  the 
Louvre,  he  heard  it  was  so  "thrilling"  that 
he  thought  he  had  to  bring  it  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  right. 

The  exhibition  will  travel  in  April  to 
the  Center  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  Miami 
before  being  returned  to  its  permanent 
home,  in  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  Museo  Isaac 
Fernandez  Blanco.  — P.H. 


Aretha  Comes 


Home 


Aretha  Franklin  was  born  to  be  a  gospel 
singer — although  she  soon  opted  out  of 
that  destiny.  Her  father,  the  late  Reverend 
C.  L.  Franklin,  was  one  of  the  great  black 
preachers  of  the  modern  era,  a  political 
force  both  in  his  Detroit  community  and 
nationally,  and  a  notoriously  powerful  per- 
sonality. When  Aretha  was  a  girl,  the 
leading  stars  of  black  gospel — Mahalia 
Jackson,  the  Dixie  Hummingbirds,  Mar- 
ion Williams — would  gather  at  her  father's 
house  after  Sunday  services  for  informal 
sir  ^ing.  Aretha's  earliest  recordings  are 
almost  perfect  reproductions  of  Clara 
Ward's  gospel  styling. 

So,  when  Aretha  abandoned  gospel  for 
rhythm  and  blues,  it  was  among  other 
things  a  public  rebellion  against  a  family 
tradition.  The  self-reliant,  liberated  joy  of 
her  hits  like  "Respect"  and  "Chain  of 
Fools"  is  not  just  black  experience  (espe- 
cially female)  declaring  itself;  it  is  also 
Aretha's  personal  independence. 

Her  latest  release,  One  Lord,  One  Faith, 
One  Baptism  (Arista),  is  an  attempt  to 
mend  bridges  with  the  gospel  communi- 
ty— often  unforgiving  of  those  who  have 
abandoned  it.  The  self-produced  double 
album  was  recorded  live  at  her  father's 
New  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  in  Detroit.  In 
addition  to  her  two  sisters  singing  harmo- 
ny, it  features  preaching  by  her  brother 
and  other  ministers,  including  Jesse  Jack- 
son. In  fact,  nearly  a  third  of  the  record  is 
taken  up  by  sermonizing,  as  if  Aretha  were 
paying  tribute  to  the  dominant  role  ot  the 


What  happens  when  a  lapsed  gospel  singer  takes  up  with  the  church  choir  again? 


preacher  in  black  religion. 

Aretha  proves  here  that  you  can  go 
home  again  but  that  too  long  an  absence 
may  make  you  act  too  much  like  a  visitor. 
Too  often  on  One  Lord,  her  voice  offers 
technique  rather  than  passion.  More  tradi- 
tional than  her  only  other  major  gospel 
release,  Amazing  Grace  (1972),  the  new 
album  reaches  comparable  heights  only 
when  Aretha  duets  with  gospel  power- 
houses like  Mavis  Staples  and  Joe  Ligon. 
In  the  right  company,  she  soars. 

Still,  One  Lord  is  very  much  worth  lis- 
tening to,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
immense  wealth  of  black  gospel.  It  will 
lead  you  back  to  the  roots  of  singers  like 
Sam  Cooke,  whose  religious  sides  (which 
are  still  available  on  Specialty  Records) 
reveal  a  range  and  power  he  never 
achieved  in  secular  music.  Aretha,  on  the 
other  hand,  produced  rock  'n'  roll  that 
combined  anger,  tenderness,  and  a  tena- 
cious beauty.  Pick  up  her  greatest  hits  to 
hear  her  singing  her  way  out  from  under 
her  father's  shadow.  One  Lord  is  Aretha 
Franklin's  tribute  to  a  past  she  both  reveres 
and  escaped.  — Daniel  Wolff 


Mappland 


Literature,  routinely  turned  into  film  or 
TV,  has  now  been  alchemized  into  real 
life — or,  more  accurately,  wallpaper  and 
upholstery  fabric.  This  new  frontier  in 
adaptation  was  crossed  recently  with  the 
Tilling  Collection,  a  line  of  wall  coverings 
and  furnishing  fabrics  based  on  E.  F.  Ben- 
son's series  of  comically  delightful  satires 
about  small-town  English  life  between  the 
wars,  Mapp  &  Lucia.  A  blisteringly  accu- 
rate social  observer,  Benson  chronicled 
life  in  two  mythical  English  villages,  Rise- 
holme  and  Tilling,  in  six  novels  published 
between  1920  and  his  death,  in  1940. 
PBS-watchers  were  recently  treated  to  a 
miniseries  based  on  the  delicious  rivalry 
between  Mrs.  Emmeline  Lucas  (Lucia,  to 
intimates)  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Mapp,  pro- 
vincial social  despots  and  tastemakers  who 
reigned  over  Tilling  during  the  unsettled 
period  between  the  two  wars. 

Such  teleadaptation  has  served  to  foster 
the  cult  of  Mapp  c?  Lucia,  which,  although 
inconspicuous,  has  been  known  to  include 
such  notable  and  disparate  souls  as  Noel 
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Not  Rolls  Royce.  Not  Mercedes. 
No  other  luxury  sedan. 

Only  the  all  new  Chrysler  New  Yorker 

protects  the  entire  car 

for  5  years  or  5Q000  miles. 

Just  take  care  of  normal  upkeep. 

We  cover  the  rest.  No  deductibles. 

No  ifs,  ands  or  buts. 

With  Chrysler's  new  Crystal  Key  Owner  Care  Program,  for  5  years  or  50,000  miles,* 
all  you  do  is  take  care  of  normal  maintenance,  adjustments  and  wear  items. 
Chrysler  takes  care  of  everything  else  Engine,  powertrain,  air  conditioning,  steering, 
rust,  suspension,  electrical.  Everything  right  down  to  the  door  handles. 

And  you're  still  protected  on  the  engine  and  powertrain  for  7  years  or  70,000  miles 
and  outer  body  rust-through  for  7  years  or  100,000  miles* 

And  if  you  have  a  question  or  need  assistance,  there's  a  24-hour  toll-free  hotline. 

The  Crystal  Key  Program  starts  with  the  all-new  Chrysler  New  Yorker  Luxury  Elegance. 
Front-wheel  drive.  Fuel-injected  V-6.  Everything.  Completely  protected. 

How  does  the  competition  stack  up?  They  don't. 


BASIC  CAR 

WARRANTY 

covers  entire 

car  except 

normal  upkeep 

MAJOR 

COMPONENTS 

PROTECTION 

DEDUCTIBLE 

YOU  PAY 
FOR  REPAIR 

of  major 
components 

ENGINE 
PROTECTIONt 

POWER- 
TRAIN 
PROTECTIONt 

OUTER  BODY 

RUST-THROUGH 

PROTECTION 

i 

24-HOUR 

TOLL-FREE 

HOTLINE 

CHRYSLER 

NEW  YORKER 

LANDAU 

5  years/ 
5Q000  miles 

5  years/ 
50,000  miles 

None 

7  years/ 
70,000  miles 

7  years/ 
70,000  miles 

7  years/ 
100,000  miles 

Yes 

ROLLS  ROYCE 
CORNICHE 

3yr/ 
unlimited 

3yr/ 
unlimited 

None 

3yr/ 
unlimited 

3yr/ 
unlimited 

3yr/ 
unlimited 

No 

MERCEDES 
BENZ 

4yr/ 
50,000  miles 

4yr/ 
50,000  miles 

None 

4yr/ 
50.000  miles 

4yr/ 
50000  miles 

4yr/ 
50000  miles 

Yes 

CADILLAC 
BROUGHAM 

1yr/ 
12,000  miles 

5yr/ 
5Q000  miles 

$100  after 

1  yr/12.000 

miles 

6yr/ 
60000  miles 

6yr/ 
60000  miles 

6yr/ 
10Q000  miles 

No 

LINCOLN 
TOWN  CAR 

1yr/ 
12,000  miles 

6yr/ 
60,000  miles 

$100  after 

1  yr/12,000 

miles 

6yr/ 
60000  miles 

6yr/ 
60000  miles 

6yr/ 
100,000  miles 

Yes 

OLDS 

REGENCY 

BROUGHAM 

1yr/ 
12,000  miles 

3yr/ 
36,000  miles 

$100  after 

1  yr/12,000 

miles 

6yr/ 
6Q000  miles 

6yr/ 
60000  miles 

6yr/ 
100000  miles 

No 

BUICK 
ELECTRA 
PARK  AVE. 

1yr/ 
12.000  miles 

3yr/ 
36,000  miles 

$100  after 

1  yr/12,000 

miles 

6yr/ 
60000  miles 

6yr/ 
60000  miles 

6yr/ 
100,000  miles 

No 

See  copies  of  these  limited  warranties  at  their  dealers.  Restrictions  apply. 


■ 
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INTRODUCING  CHRYSLER'S   [S 

^^.m^.%.    a^*."*m  M.    ■        I    .#■■•%    a    r^.  rm*.  -^^.    ^^.  ■».     rn.rn.rn  -mtm 


CRYSTAL  KEY  PROGRAM 


7/TO 


|Ch,ysle,|  J/  M\ 

Division  of  Chrysler  Motors 


CHRYSLER.  DRIVING  TO  BE  THE  BEST. 


'  See  limited  warranty  at  dealer.  Restrictions  apply  Excludes  Turbo  model.  I  Deductibles  may  apply. 


>  Yiiitton.  J.  he  art  of  travel. 


Discover  the  art  of  travel  at  the  Louis  Vuitton  stores  in  North  America. 

New  York,  57th  Street  and  at  Macy's  Herald  Square  •  Manhasset,  The  Americana  Shopping  Center  •  New  Jersey,  The  Mall  at  Short  Hills 

and  Riverside  Square,  Hackensack  •  Boston,  Copley  Place  •  Washington  DC. ,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  N.  W.  •  Atlanta,  Lenox  Square 

Palm  Beach,  Worth  Avenue  •  Bal  Harbour  Shops  •  Town  Center  at  Boca  Raton  •  Houston,  Gallena  II  *  Dallas,  Galleria 

Chicago,  Water  Tower  Place  and  at  Marshall  Field's  State  S  ■  Minneapolis,  at  Dayton's  700  on  the  Mall  •  Beverly  Hills,  Rodeo  Collection 

Palm  Springs,  The  Court  Yard  •  Costa  Mesa,  South  Co  isi  Plaza  •  San  Francisco,  Sutter  Street  •  St.  Thomas,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
Honolulu,  Ala  Moana  Center  and  Royal  Hawaiian  Center  •  Canada,  Toronto,  1 10  Bloor  Street  W.  •  Vancouver,  at  Holt  Renfrew,  Pacific  Center 
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Some  people  have  a  talent  for 
travel.  They  look  upon  travelling  as  a  fine 
art. 

These  true  connoisseurs  require  the 
best;  it  is  for  them  that  the  Louis  Vuitton 
craftsmen  create  luggage  and  perpetuate 
the  tradition  of  custom-made  pieces. 

The  Louis  Vuitton  craftsmen  possess 
the  secret   of    constantly   renewing    tradi- 


tion, while  maintaining  all  of  its  qualities. 

Using  innovative  and  traditional  mate- 
rials, discovering  new  textures  and  vibrant 
colours,  they  create  new  forms  tor  new  des- 
tinations. 

Custom-made,  for  the  more  discerning. 

The  Louis  Vuitton  initials  are  the  stamp 
of  authenticity  of  this  unique  concept.  It  has 
been  maintained  since  1854. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIERAPARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 
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The  English-village  look, 
to  be  unfurled  on  a  liv- 
ing-room wall  near  you 


Coward,  W.  H.  Auden,  and  the  Queen 
Mother,  not  to  mention  the  various  clubs 
devoted  to  the  M&L  spirit.  (The  cult  is 
transoceanic;  in  New  York  the  Miss  Mapp 
Society  meets  "irregularly,"  according  to 
its  self-styled  "president  for  life,"  the  book 
editor  Patrick  O'Connor,  for  afternoon 
teas  and  theme  dinners  where  conversa- 
tic  1  is  gossipy,  "high-handed,  and  mean- 
spirited,"  in  the  best  Tilling  tradition.) 
The  new  Tilling  Collection  of  traditional 
home  coverings  offers  the  prospect  of 
creating  a  countrywide  network  of  verita- 
ble Mapp  &  Lucia  shrines  in  homes  all 
through  the  land. 

Benson  created  amusing  pictures  of  life 
lived  on  private  incomes,  of  jolly  rubbers 
of  cutthroat  bridge  accompanied  by  "tea  so 
strong  you  could  trot  a  mouse  on  it,"  and  of 
endless  rounds  of  golf  played  by  retired 
military  gents.  Against  this  backdrop,  the 
indefatigable  Lucia  and  the  perennially 
smiling  Miss  Mapp  engage  in  Byzantine 
social  maneuvers  about  the  position  of 
queen  bee.  Mapp  fusses  over  her  "little 
garden"  and  inventively  recycles  old 
chintz,  while  Lucia  names  household 
rooms  after  Shakespeare  characters,  lec- 
tures on  "humor  in  furniture,"  and  chats 
with  her  confidant  Georgie  Pillson  in 
impressively  fractured  Italian  (absolutely 
everything  is  molto  something).  It's  all  a 
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lizzyingly  superficial  existence — decorum 
and  decor  are  what  really  count 
here — and  Benson  detailed 
the  settings  for  it  with 
a  thorough- 
ness worthy 
of  Henry 
James.  It  was  a 
V  devoted  Lucia- 
^Fphile,  Richard 
Kirkham,  the 
weedy  president  of 
a  home-furnishings 
company  called  Rain- 
tree  Designs,  who  was 
taken  with  the  notion  of 
producing  the  Tilling 
Collection  and  who  se- 
ured  the  necessary  approval 
from  Benson's  heirs.  The 
British  designer  Victoria  Mor- 
land  was  handed  the  charming 
sk  of  evoking  the  domestic  taste 
of  between-the-wars  Tilling,  and 
she  came  up  with  a  panoply  of  splen- 
id  Edwardian  motifs.  Based  on  five 
palettes,  and  including  such  chromatic 
himsies  as  Prince  Regent  Mauve  and 
Victoria  Rose,  the  twenty  patterns  in  this 
spin-off  range  from  the  feathering  "Mozar- 
tino"  and  the  floral  "Lucia"  to  the  garden- 
sprig  "Miss  Mapp"  and  a  steadfast  country 
paisley  called  "Tilling." 

There  are  rumors  flying  about  that  a 
new  series  of  TV  episodes  of  Mapp  &  Lucia 
may  reach  our  own  villages  soon.  Until 
then,  a  few  yards  of  "Mozartino"  pattern 
for  the  piano  bench  might  be  mo/to  amus- 
ing. — Jorxi  Miller 


It^s  an  Emerson 

Young  and  all-American,  the  Emerson 
String  Quartet  does  things  its  own  way. 
Where,  in  other  quartets,  one  violinist  is 
always  first  and  the  other  always  second, 
the  two  Emerson  violinists  routinely 
switch  desks.  Whereas  other  quartets 
make  their  big  statement  with  the  com- 
plete Beethoven,  the  Emerson  puts  to- 
gether wonderfully  imaginative  series  of  its 
own:  a  three-centuries  survey  now  under 
way  ranges  from  Bach  to  our  American 
contemporary  John  Harbison.  (The  last 
concert  takes  place  in  New  York  on  April 
9;  call  212-570-3949  for  information.) 

For  the  home  listener,  the  Emerson  has 
recorded  The  Great  Romantic  Quartets,  a 
four-volume  anthology  on  the  Book-of- 
the-Month  label  dedicated  to  Dvorak, 
Smetana,   Schumann,    Brahms,   Tchai- 


kovsky, Borodin,  Debussy,  and  Ravel. 
These  are  stirring  performances:  intellec- 
tually vigorous,  polished  in  tone,  truthful 
in  feeling.  The  set  makes  a  superb  gift 
package,  if  you  can  bear  to  part  with  it.  If 
you  can't  find  it  locally,  write  Book-of- 
the-Month  Records,  Camp  Hill,  PA 
17012.  — M.G. 


Qreek  Art  in  the 
Flesh 

Four  hundred  years  of  a  great  sculptural 
tradition  is  on  view  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art.  "The  Human  Figure  in  Early 
Greek  Art,"  announced  as  a  show  about 
the  development  of  the  human  figure  in 
the  art  of  classical  and  preclassical  Greece, 
is  also  a  trove  of  sixty-seven  works,  mostly 
of  the  ninth  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and 
most  of  which  have  never  been  in  Ameri- 
ca. It  includes  such  delights  as  a  rare  tenth- 


Theseus  and  An- 
tiope,  an  early-fifth 
century  Greek 
sculpture  on  view 
in  Washington. 
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The  pinnacle  of  the  watchmaker's  art.  Blancpain  men's  watches  in  eighteen  karat  gold  with 

automatic  movements,  ostrich  straps  and  the  Tiffany  signature.  From  top:  With  day,  date  and  moonphase,  $6,750. 

With  date  and  sweepsecond  hand,  $5,425.  With  perpetual  calendar  and  moonphase,  $16,500. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


®        NEW  YORK     LONDON     MUNICH     BEVERLY  HILLS     CHICAGO     DALLAS     HOUSTON     BOSTON     ATLANTA     SAN  FRANCISCO     800-526-0649 
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For  those 
who  get  credit 

for  making  the 
right  investments. 

Now  an  exceptional  Swiss  banking 
tradition  has  arrived  in  the  United 
States:  Credit  Suisse  Calibre 
Private  Banking. 

Designed  specifically  for  those 
whose  considerable  wealth  or  income 
deserves  exclusive  attention: 

•  Creative  Lending 

•  US  and  Foreign  Investments 

•  The  Finest  Precious  Metals 
Direct  from  the  Source 

•  Securities  Brokerage  Services  at 
Lower  Cost* 

•  Global  Investment  Management* 

•  Worldwide  Network 

For  details,  call  (212)  612-8543 
or  write  to  us. 


CREDIT  SUISSE 
CS 


PRIVATE  BANKING  DEPARTMENT 
100  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY  10005 

"Provided  respectively  by  Swiss  American  Sccuritii 
Inc.  and  Credit  Suisse  Asset  Management 
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century  clay  centaur,  several  bronzes,  in- 
cluding a  statuette  of  a  running  Spartan 
girl,  and  a  number  of  the  idealized  marble 
young  men  called  kouroi.  Organized  in 
conjunction  with  the  Greek  Ministry  of 
Culture,  the  show  is  in  Washington  until 
June  12,  1988,  and  travels  to  Kansas  City, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  Boston. 

One  Parisien 
to  Another 

Gaiete'  Parisienne,  made  by  Leonide  Mas- 
sine  for  the  Ballets  Russes  de  Monte  Carlo 
in  1938,  is  not  the  world's  most  serious  bal- 
let, but  with  its  souped-up  Offenbach 
score,  its  nice,  inconsequential  plot  (the 
vicissitudes  of  courtship  in  a  Second  Em- 
pire cafe),  and  its  pleasingly  vulgar  can- 
can, it  was  a  huge  hit — America's  favorite 
ballet  in  the  forties  and  early  fifties. 
Today  it  might  look  a  little  dated — 
indeed,  a  little  dumb.  So  when  American 
Ballet  Theatre  decided,  this  year,  to  revive 


,    /*     < 


ketches  lorfcBT'sGoiefePorisienne 


'  "Duke,"  one  of  Locroix's  s 

i  ma  [J  with  a  new  production,  they  cov- 
ered themselves  by  hiring  Christum  La- 
croix,  Paris  couture's  man  of  the  hour,  to 
do  the  costumes.  Lacroix,  who  specializes 


in  the  pink  and  the  pouffy,  was  clearlv  put 
on  the  earth  to  design  tutus.  More  impor- 
tant, he  is  the  king  of  couture  retro,  his 
average  cocktail  dress  a  swarm  of  bustles, 
crinolines,  and  cabbage  roses.  What  he 
will  make  of  Gaiete"  s  Second  Empire  set- 
ting remains  to  be  seen — the  ballet  opens 
in  Tampa  in  January  and  then  goes  to  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  and  Washington — but  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  will  play  it  quiet  and  tasteful.  And 
so,  what  might  have  seemed  an  ultracon- 
servative  programming  choice  may  come 
out  looking  ultrachic,  its  gay-Paree  fooler- 
ies not  corny  but  ironic,  not  old-fashioned 
but  fight  on  time. 

In  shott,  a  postmodern  Gaiete  Pari- 
sienne. Now,  dance  fans,  you  will  have 
seen  it  all.  — Joan  Acocella 

Socko  Performance" 

Cacharel's  new  fragrance  comes  wrapped 
in  a  Hollywood  myth,  the  one  about  a 
twenties  Hollywood  silent-era  comet 
named  Louise  Brooks, 
nicknamed   Lulu. 
Lulu  made  one  of  her 
most  lasting  impres- 
sions  in   Pandora's 
Box,  a  1928  film  di- 
rected by  George 
Pabst;  in  it  she  plays 
a  sort  of  dream  girl,  a 
bewitchingly  ambig- 
uous  sex    object, 
tomboy,  Lolita,  and 
femme   f a t a  1  e   all 
rolled    into  one, 
who  has  the  power 
to  drive   men   into 
no-return    erotic 
trances.  This  is  not 
exactly  the  image  of 
the  girl  next  door, 
as  Cacharel  makes 
clear  in  the  packag- 
ing of  the  scent:  the 
box   shows  exotic 
flowers  on  a  sultry 
blue  background, 
and  the  bottle  that 
emerges  from  it  is 
an   opaline   blue 
^  j  •    jewel-faceted  con- 

tainer topped  by 
a  stridently  con- 
trasting garnet  red 
cap.  Provocative  melange — is  this  a  subtly 
romantic  scent  or  an  olfactory  baroque 
opera?  As  you  might  guess,  it's  both. 
The  fragrance  of  Lulu  is  very  tempt- 
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Crystal  vase  shown:  Windswept. 


THE  CRYSTALS  OF  LENOX 


An  important  collection  of  fine  lead  crystal  stemware  and  objects  for  the  home. 
Each  a  classic  example  of  the  masterful  crafting  that  is  the  tradition  of  Lenox. 


Lenox  China  and  Crystal 

Lawrenceville,  N.J.  08648. 
©  Lenox  IW7 


dna  JjunoalfCnxrO 


Need  we  say  more 


9641  Sunset  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  California  90210  (213)  276-2251  Reservations  (213)  278-1487 

Cable  Address  -  BEVHILL  •  Telex  -  188586  •  TWX  -  910-490-2580 

represented  nationally  by  M%46'npatd&et  <3%e>&&  1-800-R-WARNER 
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ing — and  very  tenacious.  It  is  composed  of 
a  sweet,  heady  floral  bouquet  of  jasmine, 
orange  blossom,  cassia  (a  cinnamonlike 
note),  and  the  primitive  ylang-ylang. 
Their  strong  presence  imparts  to  Lulu  a 
strong,  fruity  top  effect,  implying  youth 
and  sparkle.  As 
the  fragrance 
lingers  on  the 
skin,  a  musk 
note  warms  it  to  a  semi-Oriental  head, 
which  ultimately  smolders  down  to  a  sen- 
suous blend  of  vanilla,  incense,  and  san- 
dalwood. At  this  point  Lulu  gives  the 
wearer  the  impression  that  the  scent  is 
almost  edible. 

This,  as  must  be  clear  by  now,  is  no  per- 
fume for  the  timid.  Little  is  implied,  or, 
rather,  everything  is:  above  all,  a  great 
deal  of  boudoir  self-confidence. 

— ]ill  Resnick 


Huston's  Swan 

Song 

John  Huston's  last  film,  The  Dead,  is  the 
sort  of  valedictory  that  every  director  must 
dream  about.  Adapted  by  Huston's  son 
Tony  from  James  Joyce's  great,  ineffably 
sad  story,  it  is  a  meditation  on  the  contin- 
uum of  lite  and  death.  The  movie  sustains 
a  resounding,  elegiac  mood — it's  a  final 
parting. 

For  years,  audiences  regarded  each  new 
Huston  film  as  his  last;  movies  like  Under 
the  Volcano  and  Prizzi's  Honor  were  viewed 
as  "summations."  With  The  Dead  as  his 
truly  last  film,  Huston  lucked  out  on  a 
grand  scale — as  he  often  did  in  his  career. 
(The  luck  of  the  riverboat  gambler  was 
there  in  Huston's  wide,  thin  smile  and 
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TXke  off  with  Hermes  "Espace!' 

Hermes  presents "Espace',' a  luggage         supple  and  rigid  forms,"Espace"is  leather 
collection  created  through  the  union  lined,  trimmed  with  polished  brass  and 

(•I  call  and  carbon  liber.  ^  /jtA-i         topped  with  the  Hermes  saddle- 

Exceedingly  durable,  in  both        JlOgrJl— lit         stitched  handles. 

HERMES 

PARIS 

Available  exclusively  at  Hermes  Stores: 
New  York.  II  East  57th  .Street.  Palm  Beach.  Worth  Avenue.  Dallas.  Highland  Park  Village.  Beverly  Hills.  Rodeo  Drive.  Chicago.  The  Hermes  Boutique  at  Bonwit  Teller. 

San  Francisco.  One  Union  Square.  Boston.  Opening  this  Fall.  Houston.  Opening  this  Fall. 

Boutiques  du  Monde  d'Hermes: 

Baltimore,  Nan  Duskin.  Denver,  Printemps.  Manhasset.  Americana  Shopping  Center.  New  York.  Barneys. 

Philadelphia,  Nan  Duskin.  San  Antonio,  Frost  Bros.  Toronto,  Hazelton  lanes 

I  isit  the  Hermes  Boutiaue  i  losest  in  you  «r  call  I-H00-HI-HHH.  ext  204. 
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HEALhRS  IN  KINK  OLD  Jl  WEI  1  I  R1 
AND  S1I  Mi;  •  ESTaMisheJ  1112 
40(  ONDI  IT 

'.!>       Ttl  Oil  441  6 

(rhunth  10  mi  Wc«(  »a>i    IpmEiMl  nisi 
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Polo  and  racing  pins,  made  to  order 

in  England,  and  enamelled  in  your 

club  or  racing  colors,  make  superb 

gifts.  Delivery  7-8  weeks. 

Diamond  and  18  kt  polo  pin  $2850 

All  18  kt  polo  pin  $1950 

Diamond  and  18  kt  racehorse  pin  $2650 

Diamond  and  18  kt  large  racehorse  pin  $6950 

Shown  actual  si;c  air-post,  packing, 
insurance  and  I 'S  customs  duty  included 
credit  card  charge  accepted;  color  brochure 

of  estate  jewelry  available  on  request. 
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Anjelica  Huston  reckons  with  the  power  of  memory  in  Huston's  adaptation  of  Joyce's  "The  Dead." 


his  mandarin  squint. ) 

The  Dead  is  one  of  the  least  gloppy  epi- 
taphs you'll  ever  see.  Huston  serves  Joyce's 
story — and  in  so  doing  serves  his  own  con- 
cerns, oet  in  1904  Duhlin,  a  few  days  after 
New  Year's,  the  action  takes  place  mostly 
at  an  annual  party  hosted  hy  two  spinster 
sisters  and  their  niece  in  their  Georgian 
town  house,  which  fills  up  to  include  a 
crowd  of  revelers  and  malcontents  (many 
of  them  played  hy  actors  from  the  great 
Abbey  and  Gate  theaters  of  Ireland). 
There's  no  plot,  really,  just  a  gradual  com- 
ing-into-focus  of  a  couple,  Gabriel  (Donal 
McCann)  and  his  wife,  Gretta  (Anjelica 
Huston),  with  whom  we  leave  the  party 
and  go  to  their  bedside,  where  Gretta's 
hushed  revelation  of  a  youthful  love  pro- 
vokes Gabriel's  musings — forlorn,  incan- 
tatory — about  the  undeniable  perma- 
nence of  death  in  life. 

No  director  was  more  avid  to  adapt  great 
literature  than  Huston:  besides  Under  the 
Volcano,  there  are  The  Red  Badge  of  Cour- 
age, The  Bible,  Moby  Dick,  as  well  as  Wise 
Blood,  Reflections  in  a  Golden  Eye,  and  The 
Man  Who  Would  Be  King.  Huston's  success 
rate  was  astonishing.  The  Dead  isn't  fully 
satisfying,  because,  among  other  reasons, 
it's  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  it's  not  the  story  Joyce 
tells.  How  could  it  be?  Huston  under- 
stands that  no  movie  can  do  justice  to  the 
articulation  of  mood  and  emotion  in 
Joyce's  writing.  Instead,  he  is  receptive  to 
the  small  miracles  of  adaptation,  knowing 
full  well  that  the  bigger  miracles  will  elude 
him.  Ultimately,  The  Dead  is  an  expres- 
sion of  Huston's  love  for  Joyce's  story  and 


its  people;  its  signal  achievement  is  that 
you  feel  that  love  in  every  frame. 

— Peter  Rainer 

The  Matter  Is  Clay" 

To  get  one  good  idea  of  what's  significant 
in  the  art-ceramics  world  today,  look  to 
the  work  of  Adrian  Saxe.  The  ceramist, 
represented  by  the  Garth  Clark  Gallery  of 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  deals  with  the 
poetics  of  the  vessel,  the  Ur-idea/thing 
behind  the  making  of  ceramics,  and  con- 
jures up  splendid  conundrums  in  clay. 


To  be  or  not  to  be 
a  bowl:  Adrian 
Saxe's  Bowl  with 
Stand  (1987). 
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King  Of  The  Hop. 
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In  the  royal  kingdom  of  chocolate  rabbits      ^ 
there  are  simply  no  hares  to  the  throne.  With  Godiva's  delectable  semi-solid     ( 
milk  chocolate,  his  majesty  will  always  reign  supreme.  And,  as  Belgium's  court 

of  confectioners  agrees,  his  sumptuous  splendor  is  deliciously  enhanced     G  O  D I VA 
by  his  trove  of  praline-filled  milk  chocolate  eggs.  Long  live  the  king!        chocoiaaer 


Godiva  Chocolatier,  701  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
For  information  about  Godiva®  Chocolates,  call  800-451-5411. 


ORT  TO  A  TRADITION 
OF  EXCELLENCE 


CONNOISSEUR'S    WORLD 


1'urnberry...an  internationally- 
renowned  island  paradise  steeped 
in  a  tradition  of  majestic  beauty  and  a 
sophisticated  elegance,  that  tran-  ^ 
scends  the  ordinary.  Resort  to  a  £ 
tradition  of  excellence  with  our    5 


24  Multi-Surfaced  Tennis  Courts  •  Two 
18-hole  Championship  Golf  Courses 
Internationally  Acclaimed  Spa  •  The 
^  Renowned  Monaco  Dining  Room 
»  A  Marina  •  Magnificent  Ocean 
5  Club  •  Deluxe  Accommodations 


TiirnbertyTsk  }kcHt  and  Country  Club 

19735  Tumbeny  Way,  No.  Miami,  Florida  33180.  Toll  Free:  1-800-327-7028  In  Florida:  (305)  932-6200  Telex:  80-8013  AVTL'RN 


WHAT  A  SHINE! 


Protect  your  investment  in  fine  furni- 
ture with  Antiquax,  the  outstanding, 
unequalled  furniture  wax  polish. 
Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  owner  of  an  exclusive  London 
antique  gallery  developed  Antiquax 
for  use  solely  by  his  aristocratic  cli- 
ents. Thev  needed  a  paste  wax  polish 
that  would  protect,  feed  and  enhance 
the  irreplaceable  antiques  thev  pur- 
chased at  his  establishment.  Now  this 
same  secret  formula  of  carefully 
blended  fine  waxes  is  available  to 
everyone!  Easy  to  apply,  Antiquax 
gives  wood  a  soft,  mellow  long-lasting 
shine  that  repels  dust  and  will  not 
fingermark.  Join  the  world's  leading 
galleries  and  museums  as  well  as  the 
stateliest  of  homes  bv  using  Antiquax 
to  achieve  the  finest  shine  available  for 
your  furniture.  Our  generous  7.05  oz. 
tin  will  last  a  long,  long  time  and  it's 
just  $9.95  plus  $2.00  for  shipping, 
handling  and  insurance  (total,  51 1.95 
each). 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M.  SPECIAL- 
TIES for  $11.95  for  each  tin  of  Antiquax  vou  want  (S9.9S  +  $2.  for  shipping,  handling  and 
insurance).  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  PRINT  the  name  and  address,  including  the  ZIP  code, 
that  you  want  the  tin(s)  of  Antiquax  sent  to.  Please  be  sure  to  include  the  department  code 
shown  below.  Send  your  payment  and  your  order  information  to: 
H.M.  SPECI /  LTIES,  Dept.  CNWX  038, 
P.O.  Box  2318,  FDR  Station;  New  York,  NY  10150 

(Sorry,  wo  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  CO.  D.  orders. )  Please  allow  30  davs  for  delivery  from  our  receipt  of  your  order 

We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible.  Overseas  orders  will  t.ike  up  to  six  weeks  bv  Parcel  Post. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  250  W   55  St.;  NY,  NY  10019 
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Food  High 


One  of  Colorado's  best  new  restaurants  is 
virtually  impossible  to  get  to.  After  a  day 
on  the  slopes  at  Beaver  Creek,  Vail's  more 
exclusive  sister  ski  area,  skiers  have  a  gour- 
met treat  in  store  at  Beano's  Cabin.  On  a 
remote  trail  up  Beaver  Creek  Mountain, 
touching  the  clouds  at  9,500  feet,  a  $1.5 
million  log  cabin  stares  out  at  silence  and 
glorious  peaks.  And  the  journey  to  Beano's 
Cabin  is  more  than  halt  the  fun.  In  winter, 
a  Snowcat-driven  sleigh  scrambles  up  the 
moonlit  trail  for  the  half-hour  ascent;  in 
summer,  Dobbin  is  brought  back  from  his 
stable  to  pull  guests  in  a  hay  cart. 

The  rugged,  homestead  exterior  of 
Beano's  is  deceiving.  Inside,  chandeliers 
hang  from  an  expansive  cathedral  ceiling, 
illuminating  elegant  tables  and  crystal.  In 
the  open-style  kitchen,  the  irresistible  aro- 
ma ot  homemade  bread  drifts  from  wood- 
fired  ovens;  wild  game  turns  on  an 
immense  rotisserie.  Chad  Scothorn,  the 
young  head  chef  and  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  Culinary  Institute  of  America  (see 
page  122),  describes  his  cuisine  as  "nou- 
velle  American" — crisp  greens  with  a  but- 
termilk, fresh-cilantro,  and  basil  dressing; 
chicken  basted  with  jalapeho,  lemon,  and 
mushroom  soy  sauce;  or  charcoal-broiled 
brook  trout  with  a  chili  hollandaise.  The 
bitey  rhubarb  wine,  from  Washington,  is  a 
bit  odd  but  worth  at  least  one  try. 

Whether  it's  the  altitude  or  just  cabin 
fever,  Beano-goers  forget  propriety  and 
kick  up  their  heels  when  the  bluegrass  gui- 
tarist tunes  up.  If  the  thin  air  inhibits  your 
dancing,   or  you're  bored  by  so  much 
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FRANCE 
BOUTIQUE  LESAGE,  SCHIAPARELLI.  21,  PLACE  VENDOME  75001  PARIS.  TEL.:  (1)  40.20.95.79 

SHOW  ROOM.  13,  RUE  DE  LA  GRANGE  BATELIERE  75009  PARIS.  TEL:  (1)  48.24.14.20 
CHRISTOPHE  ROSSO,  MOUSSIA  GRETHER.  8  BIS.  AVENUE  PERCIER  75009  PARIS.  TEL:  (1)  45.63.69.22 

U.S.A. 

MARTHA.  475  PARK  AVENUE  N.Y.  TRUMP  TOWER  NY.  PALM  BEACH  -  BAL  HARBOURG.  FLORIDE 

FE  ZANDI.  200  SOUTH  MAPLE  DRIVE  BEVERLY  HILLS  -  CALIFORNIA  90212 

GIORGIO.  273  NO.  RODEO  DRIVE.  BEVERLEY  HILLS  -  CALIFORNIA  90210 


BECOME  A  CONNOISSEUR  OF  CONNOISSEURS! 

As  a  reader  of  CONNOISSEUR  we  know  you  find  articles  about  the 
best  of  everything  that  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  save  and  refer  to.  But 
loose  magazines  are  messy  and  untidy  and  can  make  locating  a  par- 
ticular article  or  feature  very  frustrating.  Now  we  bring  you  the  easy- 
access  magazine  file  case  designed  to  keep  your  copies  of  CON- 
NOISSEUR in  order.  It's  done  in  elegant  black  leatherette  over  fiber- 
board,  with  gold -toned  lettering;  and  it  comes  with  a  strip  of  gold  foil  that 
lets  you  insert  the  correct  year  on  the  spine  of  each  case.  Handsome  on 
your  bookcase  in  den  or  office,  the  magazine  file  is  notched  and  open  in 
back  so  that  you  easily  can  see  and  withdraw  the  issue  you  want  when 
you  want  it!  Each  file  hold  12  issues.  Ours  alone,  just  for  you,  at  $7.95 
each,  plus  $1 .75  for  shipping  and  handling;  or  save  by  ordering  3  file 
cases  for  $21 .95  plus  $3.50  for  shipping  and  handling. 

! , 

CONNOISSEUR,  Dept.  CNMF  038 

P.O.  Box  2318,  FDR  Station;  NY,  NY  10150 

Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  CONNOISSEUR  for 

$ Please  send  me  the  file  case(s)  I  have  indicated  below: 

1  file  case  @   $9.70 

3  file  cases  @    $25.45 


SHIP  TO 
STREET 


APT.  # 


(please  print) 


CITY 


ZIP 


STATE 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  COD.  orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for 
delivery  from  our  receipt  of  your  order.  We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible. 
Overseas  orders  may  take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  250W  55  St..  NY.  NY  10019 


CONNOISSEUR'S    WORLD 


Gemutlichkeit,  you  can  sip  a  Louis  XIII 
brandy  by  the  tire  and  amuse  yourself 
searching  for  gold  in  the  walls.  The  mas- 
sive, twenty-by-thirteen-foot  fireplace 
wall  is  made  of  rocks  dredged  from  Breck- 
inridge's Blue  River  during  the  gold  rush. 
The  price  for  all  this,  including  the 
sleigh  ride  (hut  not  the  Louis  XIII),  is  $45; 
$35  for  children.  In  summer,  the  price 
rises  to  $55.  For  reservations:  (303)  949- 
5750.  —Anne  Phalon 


Exbury:  Business 
as  Usual  ~ 

The  news  of  devastation  in  England's 
recent  great  storm  happily  turns  out  to 
have  been  exaggerated  in  the  case  of  Ex- 
bury,  the  famous  Rothschild  rhododen- 
dron garden  in  Hampshire.  The  storm,  in 
its  vicious  swath  across  southern  England 
on  the  night  of  October  15-16,  felled 


Exbury:  largely  unscathed. 

thousands  of  trees  (5,000  in  London 
alone),  ripped  out  six  of  the  seven  epony- 
mous trees  at  Sevenoaks,  and  wreaked 
countless  other  instances  of  nature's  own 
vandalism,  but  it  was  nothing  if  not  capri- 
cious. The  landscaped  views  at  Petworth 
immortalized  by  Turner  were  almost  un- 
touched, for  example,  while  grounds  just 
north  of  the  house  were  razed.  Exbury, 
which  was  built  in  the  1920s  by  Lionel  de 
Rothschild  as  a  showcase  for  rhododen- 
drons he  brought  back  from  the  Himalaya, 
was  thought  to  have  been  swept  away  (the 
New  York  Times  reported  it  as  "virtually 
destroyed"),  but  aside  from  some  damaged 
trees  here  and  there,  most  of  the  250  acres 
of  garden  and  twenty  miles  of  paths  at 
Exbury  were  actually  left  unscathed. 
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Fireworks  blending  in  the  sky 
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Captured  by  an  ardent  watcher 
Muses  ir\  poetic  light. J.S. 


SIMBARI 

Master  of  Color 


L'ATELIER,  at  Tamar  Arts,  Ltd.  60  East  54th  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10022  -  (21 2)  308-2161 or  826-0556. 


NEW 

PORCELAIN 
CATALOG 


GLOBAL  PEACE 

/t' resident  Ronald  Reagan  presented 
*S  this  now  famous  sculpture  to  General 
Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  com- 
memorate the  Summit  meeting.  December 
1987.  Our  colorful  new  1988  catalog  fea- 
tures Global  Peace  and  40  more  museum 
quality  sculptuies  of  oirds.  animals,  and 
(lowers.  To  receive  a  catalog  of  this  world 
class  colled ion.  send  a  check  for  $3.00  to: 

BOEHM  PORCELAIN  STUDIO 

Dept.CNl.P.O.  Box  5051 
Trenton.  NJ  08638     1-800-257-9410 


OWN  A  PIECE 
OF  HISTORY 


Letter  signed  by 
NAPOLEON 


We  deal  in  historic  letters  and  docu- 
ments signed  by  the  most  famous  and 
influential  people  who  ever  lived.  World 
Leaders.  Scientists,  Artists.  Musicians, 
and  many  other  categories  are  repre- 
sented in  our  latest  offering.  Hang  an 
original  piece  of  history  on  your  wall. 

Send  $2  for  our  catalogue  today 

Please  include  phone  number  and 
individuals  or  areas  of  interest. 

American 
Historical  (Jkrilfc 

130  Circle  Drivt,  _,uite  200 

Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y.  11577 

(516)621-3051 


CONNOISSEUR'S   WORLD 


The  great  storm  of  '87  was  even  a  bless- 
ing of  sorts  for  Exhury,  according  to 
Edmund  de  Rothschild,  the  current  stew- 
ard. In  fact,  he  reports,  the  storm  offered 
the  opportunity  to  replace  the  older,  more 
traditional  trees  that  perished  with  red 
maples  and  yellow  beeches,  whose  autumn 
colors  are  much  richer.  Damaged  rhodo- 
dendrons are  to  be  replaced  by  well-devel- 
oped specimens  from  the  Exbury  nurseries. 
Mr.  Rothschild  has  been  busy  reassuring 
the  writers  of  hundreds  of  letters  of  con- 
cern and  commiseration  that  Exbury  is 
secure.  "The  glory  of  the  garden  will  never 
pass  away,"  he  said,  quoting  his  favorite 
Kipling  poem.  — Mary  McDougall 


Audibet  Does 


Something  Else 

"Lacroix  represents  the  fun-and-flashy  de- 
sign school,"  says  the  Parisian  Marc  Audi- 
bet,  "but  I  create  something  completely 
new,  beginning  with  the  fabric."  Lacroix 
may  make  great  gloves,  but  Audibet's 
gauntlet  is  nothing  to  sniff  at.  The  young 
designer  bases  his  signature  style  on  inno- 
vative >tretch  blends  (Lycra-cashmere),  a 
superb  sense  of  color  that  eschews  black  in 
favor  of  striking  two-tones  (raspberry  with 
tea  rose),  and  a  fluid  cut  that  suggests  Poi- 


Somewhere  between  sheath  and  veil,  the  Audibet 
style  is  a  new  strong  point  in  French  fashion. 

ret  catapulted  three-quarters  of  a  century 
into  the  future.  In  only  his  third  year, 
Audibet  is  an  emerging  grand  maitre. 

— Reagan  Charles 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 


The  title  of  the  show  at  the  IBM  Gallery  of  Science  and  Art,  in  New  York  City,  is  "Encountering  the  New 
World,  1493-1800:  Rare  Prints,  Maps,  and  Illustrated  Books  from  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library";  but  it 
couid  as  easily  be  "Imagining  the  New  World."  This  exhibition  brings  together  the  multifarious  impres- 
sions of  Europeans  as  they  went  about  discovering  the  unknown  continent  and  reveals  as  much  about 
the  cc.icerns  and  fantasies  of  the  Old  World  as  about  the  realities  of  the  New.  The  show  includes  such 
rarities  as  one  of  the  earliest  maps  of  the  American  continent  (above;  1507). 
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Jaguar  has  always  believed  that 
the  quality  of  the  performance 
an  engine  delivers  is  no  less 
important  than  the  quantity  of 
power  it  produces.  That's  why 
Jaguar  long  ago  set  its  sights  on 
perfecting  the  V-I2. 

The  product  of  over  two 
decades  of  refinement.  Jaguar's 
overhead  cam,  fuel  injected 
V-12  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
thoroughly  proven  high  per- 
formance engines.  Modified  for 
racing,  it  powered  the  awesome 
XJR-8  to  the  prestigious  team 
title  in  the  1 987  World  Sports 
Prototype  Championship.  In 
production  form,  it  moves  the 
1 988  Jaguar  XJ-S  with  an 
uncanny  silence,  smoothness 
and  swiftness  befitting  a  true 
grand  touring  automobile. 

Inside  the  sleek  XJ-S,  barely 
a  whisper  intrudes  upon  the 
refined  elegance  of  the  supple 
leather,  rich  burl  walnut,  and 
many  thoughtful  amenities 
which  grace  its  luxurious  2  +  2 
cabin.  With  the  vivid  response 


THE  V-12  JAGUARS 

\2  CYLINDERS  MOVE  THE  ELEGANT 
XJ-S  WITH  SILENCE  AND  SWIFTNESS. 
THEY  POWERED  THE  XJR-8  TO  THE 
WORLD  SPORTS  CAR  CHAMPIONSHIP 


SILK 
CUT 


-■■-> 


of  262  horsepower  and  the 
impeccable  road  manners  of 
Jaguar's  renowned  indepen- 
dent suspension,  the  S-type 
offers  a  driving  experience  that 
is  truly  extraordinary. 

Today,  Jaguar  leads  the 
world  in  the  production  of 
V-12s.  One  day  others  may 
offer  this  kind  of  sophistication, 
but  the  V-12  Jaguars  will  be 
hard  to  catch. 

To  sample  Jaguar's  legend- 
ary V-12  performance  yourself, 
test  drive  the  1 988  S-type  at 
your  Jaguar  dealer.  He  can 
provide  details  on  Jaguar's 
three  year/36,000  mile  limited 
warranty,  applicable  in  the  USA 
and  Canada,  and  Jaguar's 
uniquely  comprehensive 
Service-On-SiteSM  Roadside 
Assistance  Plan.  For  the  name 
of  the  dealer  nearest  you,  call 
toll-free:  1-800-4-JAGUAR. 

JAGUAR  CARS  INC.;  LEONIA.  NJ  07605  4. 
ENJOY  TOMORROW  BUCKLE  UP  TODAY ; 

JAGUAR  XJ-S 
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When  you're  famous 
for  something, 
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Over  the  years,  the  name  Schumacher  has 
become  practically  synonymous  with  a  certain 
kind  of  traditional  look. 

Am !  we're  proud  of  it.  Very  proud. 


But,  at  the  same  time,  we're  a  little  con- 
cerned. Because  it  seems  we're  so  well  known 
for  that  particular  look,  people  often  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  other  things  that  are  quite 


the  other  great  things  you  do 
often  go  unnoticed. 


different.  And  quite  wonderful. 

Just  look  at  the  wallcoverings  above  in  our 
contemporary  Airbrush  collection,  and  you'll 
see  what  we  mean.  Not  exactly  what  you  think 


of  when  you  think  of  Schumacher,  are  they? 
Well,  think  again. 

SCHUMACHER 

We're  much,  much  more  than  you  think. 
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TOBACCO 
CONTAINERS 
&  ACCESSORIES 

Their  Place  in  Eighteenth  Century  European  Social  History 

An  art  historical  discovery.  British-American  Tobacco 
Company  Ltd.  are  proud  to  present  their  unique  collection 
for  its  inaugural  public  appearance  at 

The  International  Ceramics  Fair 
and  Seminar 

The  Dorchester,  Park  Lane,  London  Wl 
June  10-13,1988  Daily  ll-8pm 

Fully  illustrated  catalogue  to  be  offered  at  a  concessionary  rate  at  the  Fair 


A  mid  19th  Century  French  Marble  wall  fountain 
surmounted  by  gilt  bronze  cherub  group. 
Circa  1840. 

Centrepiece  Height  6' 4" 
Base  Width  8'4" 


Please  semi  £5  for  brochure  to:  ferrard  Nares, 
Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge  •  (CO)  •  London  Road,  Isleworth. 
Middx  •  TW7  5BH  ■  England.  Tel:  01  560  7979  •  Telex  8951308 
Syon  Lodge  is  also  open  at  weekends 

Situated  near  the  centre  of  London  en  route  for  Heathrow  Airport. 
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American  Portraitist 


Portrait  of  Peggy  and  her  son  Christopher 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garry  Drummond  of  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Oil  on  canvas,  60  hy  40  inches  with  arched  spandrel 

■  133 7  21st  Street,  X'VV 

Washington,  DC  20036 
202/223-1651 


Fine  Tiffany  Favrile  Glass 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit  Vase, 

early  20th  century. 

Height  18  inches. 

From  the  Estate  of 
Phyllis  B.  Lamborn,  CT 


including  Fine  19th  Century  Furniture, 
Paintings  and  Decorations, 
Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 

Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


For  further  information, 

contact  Michael  D.  Meek  (Furniture  &  Decorations) 

Elaine  Banks  (Paintings). 


175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


From  our  extensive  collection  of  Biedermeier:  Dining  table,  Bavaria,  circa  1825,  veneered  with  walnut,  table-top  star-like  veneered, 
Ref:  Biedenneiermcbel,  Georg  Himmelheber,  DiisseldorC  1978,  page  120  •  Set  of  six  shovel  chairs,  veneered  with  walnut,  Bavaria,  circa  1825 
•  Display  cabinet,  Munich  (?),  circa  1825,  veneered  with  cherrywood,  Ref:  Biedermeier-Mobel,  Rudolf  Pressler,  Munich,  1986,  page  112  •  Marriage  chest, 
Hessen  (region  of  Marburg),  veneered  with  different  fruit  woods,  inlaid  KATHAR1NA  DERSCH  ANNO  1853  •  Mirror,  Vienna,  circa  1815,  veneered  with 
cherrywood  •  Two  Biedermeier  portraits,  pastel  on  parchment,  dated  1844  and  signed  Johann  Gottlieb  Rost.  in  the  original  frames  •  Two  work  tables. 
South  Germany,  1825/1830,  one  reflected  in  the  mirror,  the  other  holding  the  flowers,  both,  Ref:  Biedermeiermobel.  Nos.  126  and  127,  page  129. 


Sofa,  Prussia,  circa  1835 


INCORPORATED 


Fine  Continental  Antiques  Specializing  in  Biedermeier 

NEW  YORK:  By  Appointment  only  1166  Second  Avenue,  at  61st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y  10021     (212)  644-7442 
FRANKFURT:  2t  Fahrgasse/Ecke  Berliner  StraGe.  D  6000.  Frankfurt/Main  1.  (069)  29397t> 

Member  National  German  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League 


Getting  Better 


At  Miami's  most  suc- 
cessful new  residential 
resort  community,  one 
success  leads  to  another. 
And  another.  And . . . 

The  Tower  Residences. 

Our  first  31-story 
tower  is  almost  sold 
out.  The  second 
tower  is  even  more 
dramatic. 

The  Mediterranean 
Village  Residences. 

Phase  I  sold  out  in  90 
days.  Phase  II  now 
available  for  sale. 
Act  Fast! 

The  Island  Club. 

The  exciting  social 
center  of  Williams 
Island/World-class 
dining/Lavish  pool- 
patio  area. 

The  Tennis  Club. 

12  all  weather  courts/ 


Resident  pro  Roy 
Emerson/Indoor-Out- 
door terrace  restaurant. 

The  Spa. 

Unique  indoor-out- 
door facility/Up-to- 
the-minute  equip- 
ment/Spa treatments 
and  cuisine. 

The  Yacht  Club 
&  Marina. 

Secluded,  full  service 
dockage  for  yachts  up 
to  100  ft./Guest  dock- 
ing available. 

The  Golf  & 
Country  Club. 

18-hole  championship 
golf  course/Par  72/ 
Clubhouse/Restaurant 
&  Lounge/Pro  Shop  & 
Locker  Room. 

Tower  Residences 
from  $195,000.  Medi- 


terranean Village  Res- 
idences from  $270,000. 

Williams  Island,  80 
acres  of  exclusive  ele- 
gance on  the  Intra 
coastal  Waterway 
between  Miami 
and  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale. Sales  Office 
open  9:30  to  5:30. 
Call  305/935-5555.  Toll- 
free  1-800-628-7777  Or 
write,  Williams  Island, 
7000  Island  Blvd., 
Williams  Island, 
FL  33160. 

THIS  IS  NOT  INTENDED  TO  BE 
A  COMPLETE  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  OFFERING  WHICH  IS  MADE 
ONLY  BY  PROSPECTUS  FOR 
THE  CONDOMINIUM.  PRICES, 
PLANS,  SPECIFICATIONS  AND 
OTHER  TERMS  OF  THE  OFFER- 
ING ARE  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE 
WITHOUT  PRIOR  NOTICE.  VOID 
WHERE  PROHIBITED  BY  LAW. 
A  joint  development  of  The  Trump 
Group  and  Muben  Realty  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  Mutual  Benefit 
Life  Insurance  Company. 
©  1987,  3900  Island  Boulevard 
Associates,  Ltd.  All  rights  reserved. 

The  Florida  Riviera 


A 


ROOM  WITH  A  VIEW. 


Privacy  in  Hong  Kong. 
Reserved  for  the  privileged  tew. 


Went 


HONG  KONG 
A  regent;  INTERNATIONAL  HOTEL 


AUCKLAND.  BANGKOK.  BEVERLY  HILLS.  CHICAGO.  DUSSELDORF.  FIJI.  HONG  KONG.  KUALA  LUMPUR.  MELBOURNE.  NEW  YORK.  OKINAWA.  SYDNEY. 


(800)545-4000 


TOWN  A  COUNTRY 


...todays  leading  magazine 
of  elegant  living 

Every  month  many  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
cuid  influential  trt  ndst  tt,  rs  share  with  you  their  lat- 
est (liscne*  en  s  and  impressions... which  you  cati  use 
to  ,  nhana  the  quality  of  your  own  life.  Explore  with  them 
picture-perfect  vacation  hideaways  and  villas  of  incredible 
In  auty. .  .posh  townhouses  and  country  mansions  considered 
tn  in  among  today's  showcases  of  interior  design... the  finest 
in  gounm  t  dining  spots  (along  with  recipes  for  some  of  their 
ho  (Si  sp( '  laities).,  .exquisite  antiques  and  priceless  art  trea- 
sure s . .  .exciting  sporting  events,  glittering  galas. .  .designer 
fashion  creations,  and  so  much  more.  If  living  life  at  its  very 
bt  si  is  important  to  you,  and  you'd  welcome  some  bright,  neu 
ideas  for  achieving  it,  then  Town  &Country  is  for  yon! 

Town  &  Country  can  be  found  at  selected  newsstands,  or 
subscribe  at  1  year  for  just  $2£ .  WriU  to:  Town  &  Country, 
P.O.  Box  10792,  Dipt.  WMCN,  Des Moines.  Iowa  50S50. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Town  <.v  Country.  (  Yourfirst 
copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in  6  to  12  weeks.  Watch  for  it!) 

oiintry.AP  fHearstMagai  nes,  A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation. 


1  celebrate  the 

qfthe 


nificence 
umanfigure" 


FRANK  GALLO 


We  arc  pleased  to  present  "The 
Sensuous  and  the  Beautiful," 
the  new  18-piece  limited 
edition  sculpture  collection 
published  exclusively  by 
Sculpture  Group  Limited  and 
the  first  epoxywork  in  many 
years  by  w<  >rld-renowned 
sculptor,  Frank  Gallo. 

Sculpture  Group  Limited  is 
America's  premier  publisher 
of  fine  sculpture,  representing 
Frederick  F.  Hart,  LeRoy  Neiman 
and  Frank  Gallo. 

For  the  name  of  the  nearest 
fine  art  dealer  and  to  receive 
a  complimentary  brochure  on 
the  sculpture  of  any  of  these 
major  artists,  please  call 
Mr.  Rami  Ron. 


SCULPTURE  GROUP 
LIMITED 

3605  Woodhcad 

Suite  109 

Northbrook,  IL  60062 

1/800/327/9468 


AWAKENING  BEAUTY  1987.  H  U".  W  20." 


of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet' 


An  English  Regency  carpet, 

on  which  the  size  has  been  adjusted, 

embodies  the  passion  and  clarity 

inherent  in  this  genre. 

It  now  measures  19.5  x  11.2. 

The  wondrous  scale  is  a  visual  treat. 

The  discipline  of  design, 

so  prevalent  during  the 

Regency  period,  is  personified  here. 

Vibrancy  is  the  keynote  in  regard 

to  the  color  palette  and  the 

extravagant  use  of  ivory  outlines 

the  curvilinear  forms. 


This  gallery  features  an  eclectic  array 
of  room  size  carpets  and  small 
collector  pieces  of  outstanding  merit 
in  Oriental  and  European  weaves. 


An  Appointment  Is  Suggested 


A  Dealer  Interested  in  this  Art  Form  in  America 


ANTIQUE  AND 
EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 
AND  TAPESTRIES 

in  New  York 

at  15  East  57th  Street 
212-759-3715 


\C-lHoaatoit 


Now  You  Can  Experience  At  Home 

Foods  So  Exquisitely  Delicious 

Youd  Have  To  Comb  The  World 

To  Find  Them. 


Travel  through  the  little  hamlets  that 
dot  the  green  meadows  of  the 
world,  and  you  come  upon  foods  so 
superb  they  linger  in  your  memory 
forever.  Perhaps  a  mellow  Comte 
cheese  mack'  in  the  French  mountains 
east  of  Burgundy  Or  a  sauce  of  Italian 
plum  tomatoes  grown  in  the  lava-rich 
soil  of  San  Mar/ain>  near  Mt.  Vesuvius. 
Or  a  cotter  so  rich  and  full-bodied,  you 
suddenly  understand  what  a  good  cup 
of  coffee  is  all  about.  Imagine 
experiencing  these  foods  whenever 
you  wish. 

Thomas  Garraway  Ltd.,  established 
in  London  in  1657  has  long  been  known 
as  a  purveyor  of  fine  foods.  We  search 
the  world  for  its  choice  foodstuffs  and 
spare  no  pains  to  bring  them  to  our 
patrons  at  their  very  best.  Now, 
we've  arranged  a  way  to  deliver  these 
superb  foods  to 


your  home  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 
through  our  Fresh  Delivery  Service. 

NATURAL  INGREDIENTS. 

As  an  introduction  to  our  wide  array, 
we  invite  you  to  enjo\  fine  foods  like 
these— all  made  with  only  natural 
ingredients.  Never  any  artificial 
flavours  or  preservatives. 

ITALY'S  FRESH  FLAVOURS 
IN  OUR  PASTAS  AND  SAUCES. 

Feast  on  our  unique  and  delightfully 
shaped  pasta  like  Raduitore—a  ruffle- 
shaped  pasta  perfect  for  capturing  and 
holding  a  sauce.  And  what  sauces!  For 
instance,  Primadoro— lavish  with  diced 
vegetables,  light  cream,  prosciutto  and 
the  incomparable 
San  Marzano  Tomatoes. 

COFFEES  IN  THE 
TRADITION  OF 
GARRAWAY'S 
FAMOUS  LONDON 
COFFEE  HOUSE. 
Starting  320  years  ago, 
Garraway's  was  the  meet- 
ing place  for  wealthy  merchants  and 
traders.  (Charles  Dickens  mentions  it 
in  Pickwick  Papers.) 

Now,  you  can  experience  at  home 
coffees  of  the  same  superb  quality  and 
freshness.  Like  our  Traditional  Roast: 
an  inspired  blend  of  arabica  beans  from 
Kenya,  Ethiopia,  Costa  Rica  and  Java. 
v  And  Parisian  Roast  Decaffeinated.  A 
unique  natural  European  process 
removes  caffeine  and  delivers  deep, 
true  and  satisfying  coffee  flavour. 


CHEESES 
THAT  TASTE  AS 
FLAVOURFUL 
AS  IN 
THEIR 
HOME 
VILLAGES. 
Among  our 
wide  selec- 
tion are  cheeses 
like  a  soft-ripened 

Camembert  made  lusciously  rich  and 
creamy;  a  classic  English  Stilton,  the 
revered  blue-veined  cheese  still  pro- 
duced in  Derbyshire;  and  a  hearty, 
zesty  Aged  Monterey  Jack  from 
California  wine  country,  with  a 
resonant  character  all  its  own. 

A  FREE  GIFT 
TO  WELCOME  YOU. 

Which  of  our  foods  would  you 
most  like  to  try?  Check  3  on  the 
attached  order  form  and  mail  it 
to  us.  Along  with  your  choices, 
we'll  send  you  a  free  imported  wicker 
picnic  hamper  and  our  48-page  cata- 
logue. Then  you'll  be  offered  a  monthly 
selection  of  specialties.  Read  all  the 
details  on  the  order  form. 
And  do  try  us.  We'd  be 
most  pleased  to 
have  you  join 
us  on  our      ^ 
uniquely  ^^' 
delicious 
journey. 

nil,  ,  valid  only  for  NEW  MEMBERS,  whomusl  be  residents  of  the  Con- 
UnentalUS  Expires  Octobei  I  1988  Membership  subject  to  approval 
Limit  one  hamper  per  household  S  1988  rhomas  Garrawa)  Lid 

If  order  card  is  missing,  write  to  Thomas  Garraway  Ltd..  U.S.  Customer 
Servu  e  Center,  Madison  Wisconsin  53779  0040orfoi  faster  service  call 

1  800  356-7070 

2028C] 


Thomas  G 
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Ltd. 
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Quite  Simply,  The  Finest  Foods  In  The  World. 


TIONS 


The  discreet  charm  of 
march  sales;  art  from 

japan,  england, 
scandinavia,  and  india 


John  Martin's  biblically  big  The  Assuaging  of  the  Waters  (1840),  the  highlight  of  the  British-paintings  sale  at  Sotheby's  London 


My  friends  will  kill  me  for  letting  the 
secret  out  of  the  bag,  but  March  is 
actually  a  great  month  tor  the  real 
finds  at  auction.  Doubtless  there's 
some  underlying  cosmic  explana- 
tion (such  as  that  all  the  rich  folks  have 
followed  the  sun);  anyway,  the  sales 
scheduled  for  March  are  many  and  varied 
and  not  the  real  blockbusters.  Wherein 
lies  the  opportunity! 

Case:  there  are  jewelry  sales  somewhere 
every  week  this  month — Christie's  New- 
York  on  the  first,  Sotheby's  Amsterdam  on 
the  seventh,  Butterfield,  in  San  Francisco, 
on  the  sixteenth,  and  Sotheby's  London 
on  the  twenty-fourth.  As  you  know,  faith- 
ful readers,  the  jewelry  market  has  been 
torrid  ever  since  the  Windsor  spectacular 


in  Geneva  last  April,  and  it  hit  a  (tempo- 
rary.') high  in  October  when  Christie's 
New  York  got  a  record  $6.38  million  tor  a 
single  64-83-carat  D-tlawless  pear-shape 
diamond.  This  month's  offerings  are  more 
notable  tor  (relative)  affordability  and, 
just  as  important,  wearability. 

Case:  the  market  in  Japanese  works  of 
art  has  been  stimulated  recently  by  a  na- 
scent cultural  self-consciousness  and  such 
a  coddled  economy  that  it  is  no  doubt  dif- 
ficult to  find  what  else  to  do  with  so  many 
yen.  Japanese  buyers  went  after  everything 
on  the  block  at  the  major  Japanese  sales  in 
London  List  December,  where  thirty-three 
Japanese  wood-block  prints  purchased  by 
the  savvy  British  Rail  Pension  Fund  some 
eight  years  ago  tor  only  a  little  more  than 


$100,000  alone  brought  $2.8  million  at 
Sotheby's.  This  month's  sales  are  not  quite 
on  a  par  with  the  main  tall  and  spring  ses- 
sions, but  they're  definitely  worth  a  serious 
look:  at  Christie's  London  on  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  Sotheby's  London  on  the 
tenth  and  eleventh,  and  Christie's  New 
York  on  the  sixteenth. 

Old  masters  and  young  (relatively)  Brit- 
ish make  up  this  month's  picture  sales. 
Early  in  the  month  in  London  there  will  be 
sessions  of  the  increasingly  popular  tradi- 
tional and  modern  British  paintings  at 
Christie's  on  the  third  and  fourth  and  Brit- 
ish paintings  at  Sotheby's  on  the  ninth. 
Highlight  of  the  latter  will  most  likely  be 
John  Martin's  painting  The  Assuaging  of  the 
Waters,  of  1840,  companion  to  The  Del- 


hi, 


CONNOISSEUR 


Who  chose  the  Hakimian? 

If  you  can  possibly  divert  your  attention  from 
our  radiant  antique  serapi  carpet,  you  may  notice 
that  the  hall  in  which  it  lies  is  60  ft.  high!  This 
makes  designing  for  the  entrance  of  the  Gug- 
genheim mansion  no  small  task.  But  knowing 
F.J.  Hakimians  reputation  for  dealing  with  large 
spaces,  the  designers  of  this  showcase  were  able 
to  choose  our  carpet  and  two  exceptional  17th 
century  Brussel  tapestries  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  walk  down  the  Guggenheim  stairs. 
"Three-story  entrance  halls  need  large  pieces," 
concluded  the  remarkably  talented  design  team  of 
Ron  Wagner  and  Timothy  Van  Dam. 

F.     J.     HAKIMIAN,     INC. 

Distinctive  European  and  Oriental  Carpets 
Antique  Rugs  and  Period  Tapestries. 

136  East  57th  Street,  Suite  201 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

212-371-6900 


FREE 

PORTRAIT 

OF  AN 

ISLAND. 

A  36-page  color  portrait  of  life  on  North 
Carolina's  premier  offshore  island. 
Write:  "Old  Baldy,"  Bald  Head  Island, 
North  Carolina  28461.  1-800-443-6305 
(800-443-0382  in  N.C.) 

Name 

Address 

City  


Stale 


Zip 


Phone 
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HOMES,  FINE  ART,  HORSES 
AUTOS,  BOATS, 
AIRPLANES,  BUSINESSES 

72,000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTINGS 

V^  NO  BROKERAGE 

=^|  COMMISSION 

1       COMPUTER 

LISTINGS 

UPDATED 

DAILY 


Toll  Free  800-327-9630 
Fort  Lauderdale  305-462-2524 


Publisher s  of   For  Sole  By  Own 
THE  ORIGINAL  Oldest  &  Largest  Listing  Service  m  the  World 
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AUCTIONS 


An  antique  tiara  at  Butterfield,  March  16. 

uge,  which  originally  was  acquired  by 
Prince  Albert  and  is  still  in  the  royal  col- 
lection. Its  visual  dramatics  virtually  over- 
whelm the  carefully  concocted  landscape 
of  symbolic  detail,  which  constitutes  the 
picture's  real  text;  clearly  a  museum  piece 
if  there  ever  was  one. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  pio- 
neering effort — a  sale  devoted  entirely  to 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  Scan- 
dinavian paintings,  drawings,  watercol- 
ors,  and  sculpture  at  Christie's  London  on 
the  twenty-fourth.  Though  many  of  the 
artists  (Holsoe,  Rorbye,  Gude)  are  not 
exactly  household  names,  some  of  their 
work  communicates  real  charm  and  craft. 
Work  by  the  better-known  Scandinavian 
artists — Larsson,  Thaulow,  and  Zorn — 
has  been  fetching  higher  prices  of  late  (a 
Zorn  brought  $1.1  million  last  October), 
but  there  is  still  ample  opportunity  to  get 
in  on  an  emerging  collecting  field  before 
everyone  on  your  block  has  one  too. 

For  the  first  time,  eighteenth-century 
Australian  nature  prints  are  available  at 
Sotheby's  London,  on  March  3.  Some  120 
prints  were  made  from  the  768  plates,  orig- 
inally prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Joseph  Banks,  of  all  the  plants  recorded 
from  nature  during  Captain  Cook's  pio- 
neering voyages  to  Australia  in  1768-71. 
The  prints  originally  conceived  were  nev- 
er made,  but  ten  years  ago  the  London 
fine-art  printer  Alecto  Editions  started 
preparation  for  a  limited  edition  done  in 
eighteenth-century  fashion  and  pegged 
to  sell  tor  more  than  £1 10,000  each. 

New  York — Sotheby's,  March  16.  In- 
dian, Himalayan,  and  Southeast  Asian 
art  and  Indian  miniatures.  Finally,  the 
field  of  Indian  art  is  starting  to  get 


Gondharan  bust,  at  Sotheby's 
NewYo.k. 


exposure  in  scholarly  and  museum  circles: 
the  V  &.  A  has  recently  begun  to  respond 
to  organized  pressure  from  Britain's  bur- 
geoning immigrant  population  (many  of 
substantial  wealth)  to  display  its  super- 
abundant hoard  of  goodies  pillaged  during 
the  raj.  The  material  being  offered  here  is 
often  visually  arresting  and  not  as  expen- 
sive as  more  worked-over  fields. 

London — Christie's,  March  16.  The  van 
Zuylen  collection  of  early  wind  instru- 
ments. While  the  area  is  of  clearly  limited 
popular  interest,  this  is  an  outstanding 
event  in  its  field.  Highlights  include  rare 
and  early  recorders,  flutes,  and  oboes  from 
as  early  as  1535  by  many  of  the  most  out- 
standing craftsmen  of  all  time:  von 
Schratt,  Rottenburgh,  the  Kenigspergers 
pere  et  fib,  and  others. 

San  Francisco — Butterfield  &  Butter- 
field,  March  18.  Buffalo  Bill  memorabil- 
ia. Possibly  the  largest  private  collection  of 
William  F.  Cody  material  ever  seen  (can 
you  remember  anything  like  it.')  has  the 
added  attraction  of  impeccable  prove- 
nance, beginning  with  the  ol'  straight 
shooter's  own  sister  and  held  intact  ever 
since.  The  300  lots  include  letters,  photo- 
graphs, clothing,  guns,  books,  and  many 
personal  items.  Sounds  like  a  heap  of  fun 
for  Buffalo  buffs!  — James  R.  Lyons 


The 

Andy  Warhol 

Collection 


APRIL  23-MAY  3,  1988 


This  spring,  Sotheby's  will  be 
holding  a  ten-day  auction  of  the  per- 
sonal collection  of  Andy  Warhol. 
As  an  artist,  Warhol's  legacy  to  the 
field  of  Contemporary  art  is  undis- 
puted. As  a  collector,  his  range  of 
interests  was  exceptional  -  from 
American  Indian  art  to  Art  Deco, 
from  Federal  furniture  to  1940's 
designer  jewelry,  from  American 
folk  paintings  to  works  by  young 
Contemporary  artists. 

For  more  information  about 
this  extraordinary  event,  please 
call  (212)  606-7303.  Sotheby's, 
1334  York  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10021. 

Catalogues  Now  Available 

The  best  insight  into  Andy 
Warhol,  the  collector,  can  be  gained 
from  the  series  of  catalogues  spe- 
cially prepared  for  this  auction. 
Warm,  witty  recollections,  extensive 
color  illustrations  and  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  objects  combine  to 
present  a  unique  and  private  view 
of  a  very  public  personality  -  a  man 
who  is  destined  to  remain  famous 
not  for  15  minutes,  but  for  centuries 
to  come. 

You  can  order  the  set  of  six  cata- 
logues and  slipcase  for  $95  (plus 
$10  postage  and  handling)  with 
your  credit  card.  Call  1-800-752- 
5686.  (Within  New  York  State  call 
272-628-4604/4616.) 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1714 


BERNHEIM-JEUNE 


Founded  1795 


:v     .., 


13  APRIL-4  MAY,  1988 

American  Preview,  Saturday  19  March,  1988 

Los  Angeles  Municipal  Art  Gallery 
-information  call  Louis  Stern  (213)  276-0147 
wlor  Exhibition  Catalogue  $25.00  postage  paid 


85,  RUE  DUT^OURpT-HONORE  -  27,  AVENUE  N  ATIGNON 
|   75068  PARIS,  FRANCE 


PREMIERE    OPENING 


HE  ONE  ADDRESS 
FOR  SOUTH  FLORIDA 
WATERFRONT  LUXURY 


Artist's  conception. 


For  the  ultimate  in  a  South  Florida  water- 
front residence,  there  is  now  only  one  place 
to  consider. 

One  Island  Place.  Twin  towers  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  water.  Just  four 
residences  to  a  floor,  each  accessed  by  private 
keyed  elevator.  With  rooms  of  majestic 
proportions.  Wraparound  terraces  overlooking 


the  ocean,  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  and  a 
deep  water  yacht  harbor.  State-of-the-art 
security  from  gatehouse  to  residence. 
Pampering  Concierge  services.  And  superb 
amenities.  In  an  atmosphere  of  unparalleled 
privacy,  overlooking  Golden  Beach,  moments 
from  shopping,  dining,  golf,  beaches, 
and  more. 


From  under  $300,000  to  over  $1,000,000. 
On  the  Intracoastal  at  207th  Street,  North  Miami  Beach, 
FL  33180.  (305)  932-4577.  Outside  Florida,  1-800-426-3542. 
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Expert  witness 


Carnegie  hall's  great 

sound  can  no  longer  be 

taken  for  granted 

by  james  r.  oestreich 


"Uh  .  .  .  average,"  he  said. 

Can  it  truly  have  come  to  that,  the 
tabled  sound  of  Carnegie  Hall?  Robert 
Scheiwein,  the  principal  cellist  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  orchestra,  had  only 
praise  for  the  Carnegie  acoustics  he  re- 
called from  years  back,  before  the  build- 
ing's recent  renovation.  But  when  asked, 
during  the  orchestra's  New  York  visit  with 
Leonard  Bernstein  that  opened  the  cur- 
rent Carnegie  season,  how  he  finds  the 
sound  now,  he  hesitated,  waggled  his 
hand,  and  delivered  himself  of  that  dread 
dismissal.  "I  don't  like  it,"  he  added. 

Seated  three  places  away  at  the  same 
Friday  luncheon,  the  Vienna's  principal 
clarinetist,  Peter  Schmidl,  held  other- 
wise. Whatever  misgivings  he  may  haw 
taken  away  with  him  from  the  orchecTa's 
Beethoven  series  in  Carnegie  last  spring — 
which  owed  largely,  he  thought  in  retro- 


spect, to  the  number  of  performers  onstage 
for  the  Ninth  Symphony — had  given  way 
the  night  before,  and  now  he  thought  the 
hall  sounded  just  fine. 

But  that  Friday  evening,  Schmidt's  per- 
formance as  soloist  in  the  Mozart  concerto 
reminded  at  least  one  listener  of  his  own 
major  reservation  concerning  the  hall's 
remade  acoustics:  the  tone  of  the  clarinet 
came  swathed  in  a  reverberant  haze  that, 
now  more  than  it  used  to  in  memory7,  fre- 
quently surrounds  the  sound  ot  individual 
instruments  or  vocal  soloists  when  they  are 
placed  toward  the  front  of  the  Carnegie 
stage.  Thereupon,  as  it  to  douse  such  petty 
concerns,  came  an  overwhelming  per- 
formance of  Mahler's  Fifth  Symphony,  in 
which  the  various  instruments  and  sec- 
tions  emerged  from  the  dense  textures 
with  stunning  brilliance  and  clarity  and 
exquisite  balance. 


What  to  make  of  it  all? 

Caveats  are  surely  in  order.  Acoustics  is 
a  woefully  arcane  and  inexact  science. 
Wisdom  seems  slow  to  follow  increasing 
knowledge;  the  element  ot  blind  luck  is 
perhaps  irreducible.  In  the  end  it  comes 
down  to  art.  As  Isaac  Stern,  the  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Hall  Corporation,  said  in  a 
recent  interview,  when  the  acoustician 
finally  finishes  with  his  books  and  charts 
and  instruments,  he  "puts  everything 
down,  and  he  listens."  At  least,  Abe  Mel- 
zer,  Carnegie's  acoustician,  did.  "There  is 
a  final,  infinite  quality,"  Stern  continued, 
"that  you  cannot  pin  down  in  graphs  and 
numbers,  and  which  is  tor  us  extraordi- 
narily important." 

Then,  too,  we  are  all  fallible  judges. 
One  prominent  critic,  who  had  categori- 
cally concluded  last  spring  that  the  re- 
storers had  "wrecked"  the  sound,  won- 
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irst  half  of  the  season's 
i :  seemingly  leaning  to 
whether  any  work  had 
the  hall  during  the  summer, 
uiy  lingering  illusions  as  to 
ision  and  permanence  of  aural 
memory  were  dispelled  two  days  later, 
when  the  Vienna  took  its  identical  Carne- 
gie program  of  Thursday  night  (Mozart, 
Bernstein,  Sihelius  symphonies)  up  the 
street  to  Lincoln  Center's  much-maligned 
Avery  Fisher  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
All  those  nuances  one  had  earmarked  on 
Thursday  to  listen  for  on  Saturday — what 
exactly  were  they  again?  Still,  rough  com- 
parisons could  he  made,  and  Will  Crutch- 
field — a  young  firebrand  who  never  shies 
away  from  a  battle — indulged  with  a  ven- 
geance in  the  New  York  Times.  Ultimate- 
ly, he  pronounced  in  favor  of  Fisher — 
news  of  man-bites-dog  import. 

Finally,  psychoacoustical  factors  come 
into  play.  Lawrence  P.  Goldman,  Carne- 
gie's director  of  real-estate  planning  and 
development,  who  oversaw  the  renova- 
tion, explains:  "The  place  looks  different. 
The  fact  that  it  looks  so  much  fresher  and 
cleaner  and  brighter  makes  it  sound  fresher 
and  cleaner  and  brighter,  particularly  to 
people  who  are  coming  and  listening  hard- 
er than  they  ever  have  before. "  Or  perhaps 
the  effect  is  the  opposite.  Some  of  us  used 
to  take  a  perverse  delight  in  the  paradox 
that  a  hall  grown  to  look  stark,  dowdy,  and 
as  charmless  as  a  hasty  whitewash  could 
sound  so  warm.  Now,  all  gold  and  cream 
and  ivory,  it  looks  (albeit  fresher,  cleaner, 
and  brighter)  warmer,  but,  sustaining  the 
paradox,  it  sounds  generally  less  so. 

Warmth — that  elusive  acoustical  prop- 
erty of  which  we  are  all  so  enamored.  Per- 
haps we  must  learn  to  cool  our  ardor.  We 
must  grant  at  the  outset  that  the  "old"  Car- 
negie we  knew  and  loved  was  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  not  the  original  Carnegie, 
which  had  been  altered  cosmetically  and 
structurally  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  on 
several  occasions.  (Records  of  such  work 
prove  scanty,  and  the  renovation  turned 
up  some  surprises. )  Nor  did  the  "old"  hall, 
by  any  theoretical  reckoning,  constitute 
an  ideal  acoustical  environment.  Most 
critically,  the  shell  above  the  stage  had 
gaping  holes  punched  in  it — in  varying 
accounts,  to  accommodate  the  old  pipe 
organ,  long  gone,  or  to  provide  access  for 
lighting  and  choice  camera  angles  for  the 
filming  of  Carnegie  Hall  in  1946.  (Ah,  the 
days  when  acoustical  riches  were  simply 
there  to  be  squandered!)  The  holes  were 
cosmetically  concealed  by  canvas  panels 
and  a  teaser  curtain.  Moreover,  the  stage 


Rest  easy,  Andrew  Carnegie.  Your  great 
music  hall  has  survived  another  cri- 
sis. ...  The  95-year-old  auditorium  be- 
gan a  new  chapter  in  its  existence  last 
night,  and  the  best  news  ot  all  was  that,  in 
view  of  the  extensive  and  ambitious  refur- 
bishing, the  famous  sound  was  so  little 
changed. — Donal  Henahan,  New  York 
Times,  December  16, 1986 

The  rebuilders'  professed  aim  was  to  keep 
the  famous  Carnegie  sound  intact.  They 
failed:  on  that,  at  least,  there  is  consen- 
sus. The  usual  word  for  the  changes  is 
"brighter.''  Other  words  used  are  "clean- 
er," "harder,"  "more  accurate.''  ...  All 
is  not  well,  although  at  some  concerts  it 
may  seem  to  be.  If  nothing  is  done,  we  will 
get  used  to  the  new  hall  and  gradually  for- 
get the  lost  glory. — Andrew  Porter,  New 
Yorker,  April  20, 1987 


was  perennially  surrounded  by  a  clutter  of 
chairs  behind  canvas  screens,  in  ever- 
changing  conformations.  Listen  to  an 
acoustician  long  enough,  and  the  "old" 
hall — never  mind  its  prestige — begins  to 
sound  like  a  chamber  of  horrors. 

Well,  there  were  problems.  To  one 
who,  on  arrival  in  New  York  eighteen 
years  ago,  had  made  the  front  row  of  Car- 
negie's top  balcony  his  second  home,  press 
seats  in  the  parquet  (gift  horses,  to  be  sure) 
represented  something  ot  a  comedown; 
frustratingly,  much  ot  the  sound  seemed  to 
sail  directly  to  the  loft,  over  the  heads  of 
the  privileged.  While  such  an  anomaly- 
exists  in  many  halls,  the  discrepancy  al- 
ways seemed  especially  pronounced  in 
Carnegie.  Here,  with  restoration  ot  the 


acoustical  shell,  improvement  was  prom- 
ised— and  delivered.  Midway  back  in  rhe 
parquet,  the  sound  packs  considerably 
more  wallop  than  before — so  much  so  that 
a  recent  conceit  heard  from  the  old  aerie 
produced  surprisingly  few  -tirnngs  of  nos- 
talgia. And  though  clarity  and  transparen- 
cy of  sound  were  never  considered  particu- 
lar problems  in  Carnegie,  improvement  is 
equally  obvious  in  those  respects. 

Indeed,  it  is  this  newfound  clarity,  al- 
most clinical  at  times,  that  may  partly  ac- 
count, if  only  psychoacoustically,  for  a 
perceived  loss  of  warmth.  Additional 
causes  and  related  symptoms  have  been 
cited,  some  as  part  of  an  elaborate  mythol- 
ogy that  has  come  to  surround  the  restored 
hall.  Donal  Henahan,  in  the  Times,  has 
worried  from  the  outset  about  reinforce- 
ment of  the  flooring  and  possible  loss  of 
"the  sort  of  sonorities  that  in  the  pre- 
remodeled  Carnegie  used  to  rattle  the  lis- 
tener's bones  and  make  the  floor  tremble 
under  his  feet. "  For  one  who  perhaps  has  to 
wear  his  soles  thinner  than  does  a  Times 
critic,  the  taut,  new  mahogany  of  the 
restored  floor  still  manages  to  tickle  the 
toes  occasionally.  Others  have  com- 
plained, justifiably,  of  periodic  difficulty 
in  hearing  the  low  strings.  This,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  apparent  solidity  of  the 
auditorium  floor,  has  led  many  to  wonder 
what  lies  beneath.  Some  have  concluded 
darkly  that  the  floor,  especially  the  stage 
floor,  has  been  reinforced  with  massive 
quantities  of  concrete. 

"This  really  drives  me  crazy,"  says  Gold- 
man. "The  stage  was  one  of  the  few  areas 
where  we  had  a  pleasant  surprise.  When 
we  took  off  the  top  layer,  it  turned  out  that 
the  subfloor  was  almost  in  perfect  shape — 
about  95  percent  intact.  I  don't  think  this 
was  original;  it  was  probably  done  some- 
time in  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
We  redid  the  5  percent  that  wasn't  intact 
and  put  back  layers  of  plywood  and  maple 
exactly  like  those  we  took  out.  So  you  say 
to  yourself,  Where  does  this  crazy  rumor 
come  from.7  And  I  think  I  know  specifical- 
ly: there  is  a  new  trap  on  the  stage — a 
piano  lift  under  the  violin  section.  And  a 
code  requires  that  fireproofing  be  sprayed 
around  the  edge  of  this  and  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stage.  The  fireproofing  looks 
like  concrete.  That  must  be  the  source  of 
the  rumor.  The  stage  is  what  it  was." 

In  any  case,  one  should  not  overstate 
any  ot  these  losses.  One  has  heard  the  new 
Carnegie  work  very  well  indeed — always 
granting  the  needed  qualifications:  for  a 
particular  performer  or  group,  disposed  in 
a  particular  way,  from  a  particular  seat. 
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EXPERT   WITNESS 


i  >e  made  to  work  even 

lade  to  work,  period.  It 

'  le  of  great  warmth  and 

as  great  clarity.  What  it  per- 

rhe  automatic  warmth  that 

is  used  to  be  able  to  count  on  to 

mitigate  their  sundry  sins.  This,   along 

with  the  greater  clarity,  makes  the  hall  far 

less  forgiving  of  defects  in  ensemble  and 

intonation,  but  Carnegie  remains  a  place 

in  which  a  truly  great  performance  will 

sound  truly  great. 

Given,  that  is,  proper  attention  to  stage 
placement  and  balance.  "Certain  people, 
when  playing  in  Carnegie,  do  not  realize 
what  an  enormous  instrument  it  is,"  says 
Stem.  "Instinctively  they  start  to  edge  for- 
ward; they  want  to  get  to  that  audience. 
But  to  use  Carnegie  to  its  optimum,  what 
you  should  do  is  stand  in  back  and  say, 
'Hey,  come  on  in  and  join  me.'  There  is  a 
place  where  everything  comes  together. 
The  best  sound  is  about  four  or  five  feet  in 
from  the  lip  of  the  stage. "  A  nail  was  driv- 
en into  the  old  stage  floor  for  the  Russian 
pianist  Vladimir  Horowitz — the  famous 
"Horowitz  nail" — where  his  instrument 
produced  what  he  felt  was  its  greatest 
sound.  The  ideal  spot  is  not  the  same  for 
everyone,  and  many  players  have  yet  to 
discover  theirs. 

Before  the  renovation,  Stern  set  out  its 
guiding  philosophy  with  respect  to  the 
main  hall,  "to  modernize  nothing,  only 
restore."  Now  James  D.  Woltensohn, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Carnegie 
Hall  Corporation,  recapitulates:  "What 
we  have  done  is  to  go  as  close  as  we  can  to 
the  original  [William  B.]  Tuthill  design." 
At  every  step,  the  restorers  have  evi- 
denced scrupulous  forethought  and 
worked  openly  and  honestly,  explaining 
their  actions  fully  to  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic. They  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  however  matters  may  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  the  "old"  flawed  and  wonderful 
Carnegie,  they  have — or  will,  as  materials 
settle  and  age — come  very  close  to  the 
original  sound.  Certainly,  no  one  today 
can  prove  otherwise.  (Report  circulates 
that  certain  elderly  members  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra  confirm  that  the  hall 
sounds  now  from  the  stage  the  way  it  did 
before  the  shell  was  damaged;  even  Stern, 
with  so  long  and  close  an  experience  of 
Carnegie,  finds  that  hard  to  believe.) 

The  real  issue  is  whether  this  is  the 
sound  we  want  today;  indeed,  photograph- 
ic evidence  showing  curtains  of  various 
sorts  around  and  above  the  stage  <_  en 
before  any  cosmetic  need  existed  suggests 
that  earlier  generations  may  themselves 


At  the  end  of  the  first  three  days  and  the 
first  four  concerts  in  the  life  of  the  decora- 
tively  restored  and  technically  renovated 
Carnegie  Hall,  the  sad  fact  was  unavoid- 
able: New  York  City  now  has  another  Avery 
Fisher  Hall.— Leighton  Kerner,  Village 
Voice,  January  6, 1987 

[The  sound  of  Carnegie  is]  wonderful.  It's 
still  a  little  bit  bright,  because  the  paint  is 
new,  but  it's  a  fantastic  sound.— Riccardo 
Muti,  interview  with  Allan  Kozinn  (unpub- 
lished), January  19, 1987 


have  preferred  otherwise.  We,  too,  are 
entitled  to  prefer  a  warmer  sound.  Valuing 
the  sanity  of  our  performers,  we  may  even 
wish  to  reconfer  upon  them  the  guarantee 
that  they  will  produce  (however  badly)  a 
warm  sound.  One  almost  wishes  that  the 
Carnegie  administrators  would  undertake 
a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  effects  of 
various  curtains  above  the  stage.  That  sug- 
gestion is  easy  to  make,  of  course,  but 
would  be  monumentally  difficult  to  exe- 
cute, and  since  all  the  spokesmen  profess 
to  be  delighted  with  the  new  sound,  why 
should  they  buy  such  trouble.' 

Those  overseers,  in  any  event,  are  sure- 
ly correct  in  not  overreacting  to  the  pre- 
liminary and  often  conflicting  complaints. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  the  restoration  hasn't 
even  been  completed.  "The  hall,  like  any 
instrument,  will  settle, "says  Woltensohn. 
"Wood  ages.  Fabric  ages.  The  sheen  will 
go  off  the  looks,  and  maybe  people  will 
then  think — maybe  in  fact — the  sheen  will 
go  oft  the  sound,  because  there  is  more 
absorption."  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
withering  heat  and  humidity  of  a  New 


York  summer  can  appreciate  that  some 
mellowing  is  in  prospect  over  the  years. 
"The  hall  actually  has  to  be  tuned,"  Stern 
amplifies.  "We're  told  that  the  Musikver- 
einssaal,  in  Vienna,  took  thirty  years  to 
reach  its  peak.  We  figure  a  year  or  two,  at 
least,  for  Carnegie  to  settle  in." 

If  at  any  point,  the  Carnegie  adminis- 
trators all  assure  us,  they  do  discover  a  last- 
ing acoustical  problem  that  is  susceptible 
oi  improvement  and  clearly  will  not  re- 
solve itself,  they  will  act  immediately.  "It 
would  be  absolutely  consistent  with  every- 
thing we've  done,"  Wolfensohn  says,  "to 
try  and  fix  it."  Their  quick  response  to  the 
problem  of  Weill  Hall  (formerly  the  Car- 
negie Recital  Hall)  gives  evidence  of  their 
good  faith.  Through  its  first  renovated 
months,  it  proved  as  painful  to  the  ear  as  it 
was  pleasurable  to  the  eye.  By  artful  resort 
to  draperies  (says  Goldman:  "We  tested 
about  eight  different  things  before  we 
landed  on  this  particular  configuration"), 
the  aural  harshness  was  mollified  as  much 
as  could  be  expected,  for  the  Recital  Hall 
has  always  had  acoustical  problems.  Car- 
negie's guardians,  we  must  believe,  will 
tend  their  silk  purse  as  responsibly  as  they 
did  their  sow's  ear.  □ 

James  Oestreich  is  the  editor  of  Opus,  a  mag- 
azine devoted  to  classical  music. 


ALL  AROUND  THE  HALL 

While  most  observers  have  lavished  praise  on  the 
look  of  the  hall,  many  are  disappointed  by  the 
surrounding  spaces.  The  new  entry,  brought 
down  to  street  level  and  with  the  ticket  windows 
tucked  away  in  the  back,  was  expected  to  relieve 
the  perennial  logjam  in  the  lobby.  It  has  not. 

In  addition,  manv  have  found  the  new  toilet 
facilities  inaccessible,  and  performers  have  de- 
plored deficiencies  in  the  backstage  accommoda- 
tions. Here  we  can  expect  substantial  improve- 
ment: when  construction  of  the  adjacent  fifty- 
nine-story  Carnegie  Hall  tower,  just  begun,  is 
completed,  three  or  four  years  hence,  Carnegie 
will  take  over  25,000  square  feet  for  offices  and 
other  purposes. 

Wolfensohn  gives  these  complaints  short 
shrift:  "In  the  players'  old  comfortable  hall,  where 
they  had  never  had  toilets  before,  all  of  a  sudden 
the  new  toilets  were  no  good.  It's  the  same  with 
the  toilets  for  the  public.  It  is  somewhat  inconve- 
nient to  have  to  go  downstaits,  but  there  are 
manv  more  of  them,  and  you  can  get  at  them.  As 
it  is,  for  these  two  years,  we're  offering  thtee 
times  the  number  of  facilities." 

Clearly,  in  such  respects,  as  in  the  acoustics, 
the  Carnegie  renovation  remains  to  some  extent 
a  work-in-progress.  — J.R.O. 
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$7.00. 


dGDraJmdale'S 


Bloomingdale's  By  Mail.  For  just  $3.00 
you  can  enter  the  exclusive  world  of 
Bloomingdale's  By  Mail.  And  enjoy  a 
full  year  of  exciting  fashion  catalogues 
delivered  straight  to  your  door  plus  a  $3 
gift  certificate.  Act  now  and  be  sure  to 
get  our  summer  fashion  issue — the  best 
way  to  preview  what's  hot  this  sum- 
mer. 


('lease  jllow  4-6  weeks  lor  shipment. 
•  iiHS  Bloomingdale  s  B\  Mail  Ltd 


ON  TAPE 


Books  on  Tape.  Best  sellers  on  cassette. 
World's  largest  selection  of  full-length 
readings.  Call  1  -800-626-3333  for  Free 
Brochure.  Or  write  us  at  P.O.  Box  7900 
CM,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92658. 
FREE. 


Borse.  Hundreds  of  Christmas  orna- 
ments and  the  distinctive  Easter  gifts 
from  Europe's  most  attractive  (and  larg- 
est!) year-round  Christmas  store!  Borse 
introduces  you  to  the  catalogs  of  Kathe 
Wohlfahrt's  in  Rothenburg.  Enjoy 
browsing  through  our  beautiful  color 
illustrations  of  unique  presents!  $2.00 
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Childs  Gallery.  Collect  fine  American, 
European,  and  China  Trade  paintings 
where  curators  and  connoisseurs  have 
been  buying  since  1937.  Send  for  the 
fully-illustrated  "Painting  Annual"  of 
18th  through  20th  century  paintings, 
need  from  below  $1 ,000  to  well  into 
figures.  $5.00. 


Engravers  And  Stationers 

of  baltimore  since  1835 

Downs    Engravers    and    Stationers. 

Downs  will  save  you  half  the  cost  on 
your  custom-made  engraved  stationery 
die.  Our  master  craftsmen  will  create 
your  personal  fully  engraved  stationery 
on  Crane's  100%  cotton  fiber  papers. 
An  elegant  &  socially  correct  combina- 
tion. Examples  of  die  styles  &  papers. 
$2.00  (credited  to  order) 


ADVERTIS1MINI 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 
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IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  STATUARY 


Eleganza  Ltd.  Museum  quality  repro- 
ductions of  European  sculptural  mas- 
terpieces in  bonded  marble,  terra  cotta, 
bronze — statues,  figurines,  Greek 
vases,  frescoes.  Hand  carved  marble 
also  available.  1 12  pages.  272  illustra- 
tions in  color,  J8(>  affordable  items  w  ith 
essays  concerning  each  work.  A  cata- 
log which  is  an  art  book.  $6.00 


EXPRESS 
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CATALOG 

Express  Music.  The  First  Complete 
Record  Store  in  a  catalog.  Discover  the 
convenience  ol  shopping  from  home 

tor  <\n\  CD,  LP  or  Tape.  Our  200  pages 
ol  |azz,Classi<  al,  Opera  &  Rock  titles  is 
the  world's  largcsi  record  guide.  New 
subscribers  get  12  free  issues  of  our 
UPDATE  magazine  plus  the  2r>,()00 
title  i  atalog.  First  issue  includes  $50.  in 
gift  certificates.  1  vear  $6.00  (refund- 
able) 
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Salvatore  Ferragamo.  Presenting  out 
newly  expanded  catalog  for  men  and 
women  featuring  apparel,  fine  leather 
footwear,  accessories  and  gifts.  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  $5.00 


Genta — by  the  master,  for  the  select 


Maralyce  Ferree.  Created  for  active 
life-styles,  the  Maralyce  Ferree  collec- 
tion combines  comfort,  practicality, 
and  unique  style  in  unisize  clothing  for 
men  and  women.  Catalogue  includes 
swatches  of  an  exciting  array  of  fabrics. 
$2.00. 
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Gerald  Genta.  Intricate  movements 
crafted  by  the  watch-designer  extraor- 
dinaire, Gerald  Genta.  A  complete  col- 
lection of  the  world's  most  sophisti- 
cated timepieces.  Exclusive  designs  in 
both  mens  and  ladies  models.  $5.00 


Grand  Finale.  The  Grand  Finale  cata- 
logues bring  you  luxury  for  less  with 
fantastic  savings  on  quality  merchan- 
dise from  Towle,  Wedgwood,  Martex, 
Pierre  Cardin  and  others.  Save  on 
housewares,  furniture,  dinnerware, 
women's  apparel  and  jewelry.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  For  a  full  year  of  cata- 
logues, send  $2.00  (U.S.  addresses 
only). 
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GUCCI 


Gucci.  Gucci  Catalogue  subscription. 
You  will  receive,  over  the  course  of  a 
year,  four  seasonal  catalogues  featuring 
highlights  from  our  collection  of  classic 
fashion,  leathergoods,  gifts,  and  acces- 
sories. One  year.  $6.00. 
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SINCE    1861 

San  Francisco's  most 
extraordinary  store! 

Gump's  Gift  Book  lets  you  shop  at 
home  from  a  rare  and  distinctive  gift 
collection — including  oriental  objects, 
china,  crystal,  lamps,  fashion  and  jew- 
elry. A  one-year,  four-issue  subscrip- 
tion is  $3.  (Outside  the  U.S.  $15) 

San  Francisco 
Beverly  Hills  •  Dallas  •  Houston 


THE  JAPAN  COLLECTION,  from  the 
RONIN  GALLERY  is  a  unique  48-page 
color  catalogue  of  fine  1  7th  thru  20th 
century  woodblock  prints,  crafts,  net- 
suke,  pottery,  posters,  cards,  books  and 
other  unusual  gift  &  decorating  ideas 
from  lapan.  Send  $5.00  for  a  two  year 
subscription.  (21 2)  688-01 88. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


CTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 


Kuitui 

lectio 
settes 
opera 
Domi 
las,  th 
and  B 

Ocol- 
?ocas- 
iwned 
tages. 
,  Cal- 
.  VHS 

V';      (    KULTUR 

\   Keeps  The  Arts 

Video.  The  KULTUR  VIDE 
i  consists  of  the  finest  vid< 
from  the  world's  most  renc 

ballet  and  concert  music  i 
ngo,  Baryshnikov,  Heifetz 
e  Bolshoi  and  many  more 
sta.  $3.00 
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Leonard -Paris.  Known  internationally 
for  colorful  prints  on  exquisite  jersey 
clothes,  gathers  together  French  de- 
signer Daniel  Tribouillard's  most  luxu- 
rious designs  in  Leonard's  exciting 
spring  catalogue — The  Col  lectors  Cata- 
logue. $5.00  to  Leonard  Paris,  550  7 
Avenue,  NYC  10018,  Attn:  Readers  In- 
quiries. 


20 

THE  LUBLIN  COLLECTION  FINE  ART 
3ORTFOLIO.  Fine  paintings,  new  origi- 
nal etchings,  lithographsandserigraphs 
3y  Rodo  Boulanger,  Carter,  Delacroix, 
Moti  and  Reine  and  new  fine  art  books 
are  illustrated  in  our  award-winning 
color  catalog.  (800)  243-4004.  $2.00. 

21-24 

Manchester  'nterr.jtional  Fine  Art  (UK) 

Investment  Portfolio  brochures  in  full  colour. 
Original  19th/20th  Century  high  quality  works  of 
Art  in  Oils  and  Watercolours  of  English  and 
European  Artists. 


21.  Ladies  First 
(English  W/C)  $5 

22.  European 
Art  (French  & 
Dutch)  $5 

23.  The 
Working  Horse 
(English)  $5 

24.  Reuben 
Ward  Binks 
(Gun  Dogs)  $5 
We  wish  to 
purchase 
English 
paintings 
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MASCOTS  UNLIMITED, 900  Industrial 
Boulevard,  Naples,  FL  33942.  Chrome 
Plated  Bronze  and  Enameled  Hood  Or- 
naments. Over  400  animals,  birds  &  fig- 
ures to  choose  from.  Today's  Collecti- 
bles .  .  .  Tomorrow's  Antiques!  $3.00. 
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McGUIRE 


Corporate  enquiries  invited. 


McGuire.  Large  68-page  book  with  87 
color  pictures  featuring  our  classic  col- 
lection of  the  premier  rattan  designs. 
Also  shown — designs  from  McGuire 
Special  Collections:  Bamboo  Tables, 
Oriental  Hardwood,  Teak,  Cane  Wick- 
er, Palasan,  Zambales  and  Suga  Cage. 
$5.00 
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Neiman-Marcus.  Spring  1988!  Get  a 
taste  of  the  unexpected  with  this  exclu- 
sive offer  from  Neiman-Marcus.  Re- 
ceive a  sampler  collection  of  our 
breathtaking,  new  fashion  catalogs 
now  and  we  will  reserve  your  copy  of 
the  dazzling  1988  Christmas  Book  for 
delivery  by  mid-October.  Order  your 
subscription  for  only  $5,  applicable  to- 
wards your  first  credit  card  purchase  by 
phone  or  mail  from  the  catalogs. 


PORCELANOSA.  IMPORTED  CERAM- 
IC TILE.  European  designer  wall  and 
floor  tiles  in  a  12-page  full-color  cata- 
logue. More  than  200  patterns  of  exqui- 
site ceramic  tile  for  A  TOUCH  OF 
EUROPEAN  ELEGANCE  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  HOME.  $1.00. 
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The  Regent  Art  Gallery  provides  the 
serious  art  collector  access  to  high  qual- 
ity oil  paintings  by  international  artists. 
A  wide  variety  of  subjects,  refreshingly 
executed  in  conservative,  impressionis- 
tic and  modern  styles  are  available.  Full 
color  catalogue  available.  $5.00. 


ADVIRTISIMENT 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  CONNOISSEURS 
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PROBABLY  THE  MOST  EXCITING 
FURNITURE  CATALOG  IN  THIS  WORLD. 


BOBOIS 


Roche-Bobois.  Our  exclusive  leather 
and  fabric  lounges,  marble  tallies,  bed- 
room sets  and  wall  units  are  featured  in 
a  variety  of  settings.  Send  $10  for  our 
extra  large,  full  color  catalog 


S.E.RYK0FF&CQ 

Foods  and  Cookware  of  Distinction 
Since  191 1 


S.E.  Rykoff  &  Co.  Serving  only  the  finest 
restaurants,  clubs,  hotels  and  cruise 
ships  since  1911,  we  are  now  making 
available  to  you  a  selection  of  our 
26,000  gourmet  quality  imported  and 
domestic  foods,  cookware,  and  diet 
specialties.  Treat  yourself  to  the  secrets 
used  in  many  kitchens  of  the  world's 
finest  chefs.  $1.00. 


Shop  the  World  by  Mail.  "CATALOGS 
FROM  AROUND  THE  WORLD."  1  20 
catalogs  from  25  countries  enabling 
you  to  purchase  china,  crystal,  cloth- 
ing, clocks,  silver,  linens,  furs,  handi- 
crafts, jewelry,  cars,  coins,  perfumes, 
etc .  at  tremendous  savings  direct  from 
factories  and  retail  shops  in  Belgium, 
Denmark,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Hong  Kong,  Ireland,  Italy,  Ma- 
laysia, Taiwan,  Thailand,  Turkey,  etc. 
Color  catalog.  $4.00. 
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Spiegel.  The  new  Spiegel  Spring  Cata- 
log has  over  500  pages  of  high  impact 
styles  and  accessories  for  men  and 
women.  Plus  furnishings  to  enhance 
your  home.  Send  $3,  or  call  1  -800-345- 
4500  and  ask  for  Catalog  764. 
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Steinway  &  Sons.  Our  elegant,  full- 
color  brochure  displays  our  complete 
line  of  grands  and  verticals.  And  shows 
you  why  a  Steinway  piano  is  not  only  an 
extraordinary  musical  instrument,  but 
an  enduring  investment.  $5.00 


STEUBEN    CLASS 


Steuben  has  been  given  as  a  gift  of  state 
by  every  president  since  Truman  and  is 
on  view  in  major  museums  throughout 
the  world.  The  1 987-88  Steuben  Cata- 
logue presents  120  pages  of  brilliant 
crystal  objects.  A  wide  array  of  gift  ideas 
and  selections  for  collectors.  Priced 
from  $125.  Catalogue  $5.00. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR 
CONNOISSEURS  MAIL  ORDER  GUIDE 


For  catalogues  from  advertisers  shown  on  these 
pages,  indicate  your  choices  on  the  card.  Enclose  it 
in  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope  with  your  remit- 
tance, including  $1.00  for  postage  and  handling,  to 
the  address  shown.  If  the  card  has  already  been 
used,  send  your  written  request  to: 


CONNOISSEUR  Magazine 
P.O.  Box  1743 
Sandusky,  Ohio  44870 


One  of  London's  greatest  shops 

The  White  House.  For  over  80  years 
The  White  House  has  satisfied  genera- 
tions of  the  best  families  in  the  world. 
This  beautiful  catalogue  brings  the  fin- 
est linens  to  your  table,  plus  magnifi- 
cent bed  sets  and  towels,  men's  and 
women's  fashions,  luxurious  lingerie 
and  a  selection  of  The  White  House's 
famous  range  of  children's  clothes,  a 
collection  of  which  is  shown  in  New 
York  twice  a  year.  Catalogue  price 
$5.00. 


Guy  Buffet 
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Saluting  the  many  pleasures  of  the  educated  palate, 

here  is  a  work  of  many  pleasures  indeed.  Guy  Buffet, 

a  notable  gourmet  and  artist  par  excellence, 

has  prepared  a  visual  feast  of  whimsical  delights,  featuring 

twenty  wonderful  characters  from  Frances  restaurant  world. 

To  order  this  cheerful  and  charming  lithographic  print— 

or  to  find  out  more  about  other  available  works  by 

Guy  Buffet,  including  his  limited-edition  sculptures— 

please  call  toll-free:  1-800-367-8047  ext.  108. 


Lahaina  Galleries 


"Bon  Appetit"by,Guy  Buffet.  Umited-eriitionliftograiAof  450irap^^  ©lahaina  Caneri^.  inc.  T987; 


THE  COLLABORATION  CONTINUES. 


Erte. 

Dyansen. 

"Julietta," 

The  first 

of  the 

Limited 

Edition 

Erte 

Sculpture 

Collection; 

Treasures 

in  Bronze, 

exclusively 

at  Dyansen. 

Call 

1-800-847-4234 
for  information. 


1988 
SEVENARTS  LTD. 
LONDON 
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GALLERY 

NEW  YORK-BEVERLY  HILLS-SAN  FRANCISCO- BOSTON  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CARAAEL-  MAUI  -SAN  DIEGO 


ic  Galleries  Present  Three  Fine  Art  Exhibits  in  March 
For  the  Corporate  Collector  and  Connoisseur 
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Paul  Valere 


"Chateau  de  Artimbes" 


32"x48" 


Alex  Dzigurski 


"Spring  Storm' 


24"x36" 


■ This  Month  In  Carmel r 

1 

ONE  MAN  SHOW— PAUL  VALERE 

•  Medale  d'Or  du  Salon  d' Automne 

•  Grand  Prix  des  Peintres  de  la  Loire 

1  Medale  d' Argent  du  Salon  des  Artistes  Independants 

•  Membre  of  Societe  des  Artistes  Francais 

...  A  skilled  artist  for  more  than  30  years,  Paul  Valere 
paints  the  history-rich  beauty  of  France,  depicting  its 
countryside,  antiquated  villages  and  towns  in  the  setting 
of  the  famous  Loire  Valley  .  .  . 


This  Month  in  Beverly  Hills 

ONE  MAN  SHOW 
ALEXANDER  DZIGURSKI 

".  .  .  Regardless  of  where  he  paints  and  what 
compositions  he  uses,  Dzigurski  is  always  the  poet 
of  the  sea." 

— New  York  Times 
Mr.  Alexander  Dzigurski  will  be  present. 


This  Month  in  La  Jolla 

GROUP  FIGURATIVE  EXHIBIT 

Featuring  yesterday's  and  today's  Premier 
Figurative  Artists 

".  . .  Seeking  for  mood,  sensation  and  heightened 
emotion,  figurative  art  brings  the  faces  of  the  ages 
to  life ..." 


Color  brochure  available  upon  request 
Call  for  your  personal  invitations 

Living  Masters:  Eugene  Garin,  James  Fetherolf,  Alex  Dzigurski, 

Wendell  Brown,  Anthony  Casay,  David  Dalton,  Maurice  Meyer, 

DeShazo,  Kresman,  Blanchard,  Devigny,  Valere,  Faurege,  Legrand, 

Biegler,  Briks,  Carruthers,  Lemattre,  Jean-Claude  Guidou,  Greg  Harris, 

Andre  Balyon,  Paul  Moon,  David  Garcia,  LaManna,  William 

Slaughter,  James  Verdugo,  Roberto  Lupetti,  DiBert,  Dani,  Armstrong, 

MacQueen,  and  Herb  Mignery. 

19th  &  Early  20th  Century  Masters:  Renoir,  Monet,  Manet,  Pissarro, 

Degas,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Laloue,  Edouard  Cortes,  Marcel  Dyf, 

Luigi  Loir,  Robert  Wood,  and  many  others. 


Marcel  Dyf  'Xiirl  and  Flowers" 


16'A"x2W 


Simic  Galleries 


For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 

West  Coast's  largest  —  representing  over  100  renowned  artists 

CARMEL  —  in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  and  Sixth,  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  CA  93921 
408-624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 
BEVERL  Y  HILLS  —  305  N.  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210,  213-285-9700, 
CA  only  1-800-637-4642,  National  1-800-537-4642 
LA  JOLLA  —  7925  Girard  Ave.,  La  Jolla,  CA  92037,  619-454-0225,  CA  only  1-800-637-7232,  National  1-800-558-4477 
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Lincoln 


What  a  luxury  car  should  be. 

The  world's  most  advanced  luxury-car  steering 
system.  The  problem  with  most  power  steering 
systems  is  that  they  don't  compensate  for  a  basic 
trait  of  the  automobile— constantly  changing 
speeds.  An  automobile  carving  through  a  turn  at 
55  mph  ideally  doesn't 
need  as  much  power  assist 
as  one  turning  at  35  mph. 
Or  at  10  mph.  Continental's 
speed-sensitive  variable- 
assist  steering  solves  the 
problem  by  constantly  monitoring  vehicle  speed, 
then  adjusting  power  assist  to  match  the  driver's 
needs.  Maximum  assist  at  slow  speeds  for  easy 
maneuvering,  minimum  assist  at  higher  speeds 


for  proper  road  feel  and  precise  cornering  a\ 
and  graduated  levels  in  between. 
The  world  s  most  advanced  luxury-car  suspei 
system.  It's  a  dual-damping  electronically  cor 
trolled  air  suspension.  And  it  can  actually  mo 
Continental  s  over-the-road  behavior  to  let  it  i 
in  both 
ride  and 
handling. 
Sophisti- 
cated 

sensors  monitor  lateral  acceleration  forces,  tr 
severity  of  road  conditions,  even  the  rate  of  a 
eration  or  deceleration.  When  input  from  eith 
the  road  or  the  driver  calls  for  a  stiffer  suspenj 
Continental  answers  the  call  with  a  nine-fold 
increase  in  shock  damping.  Continental's  pers 
ality  changes  from  smooth-riding  luxury  car  tc 


RODUCING  THE 
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B  onsive  sports  sedan  (or  back  again)  in  fractions 

second. 

world  s  most  advanced  braking  system.  Conti- 
tal  was  engineered  on  the  belief  that  how 
,kly  and  confidently  you  reach  zero  is  every  bit 
nportant  as  how  quickly  you  reach  60.  That's 

Continental  is  equipped  with  a  four-wheel- 


;  Anti-lock  Brake  System  (ABS).  A  locked 
(el  is  less  effective  in  stopping  an  automobile 
virtually  useless  in  steering  one.  Continen- 
ABS  modulates  brake-line 
ssure  to  keep  each  wheel  at 
threshold  of  lock-up.  In 
ig  so,  ABS  helps  Continen- 
driver  maintain  steering 
trol  while  simultaneously 
aiding  up  to  40%  shorter  stopping  distances 
ler  almost  all  road  conditions. 


ONTINENTAL. 


The  world  s  most  advanced  luxury  car.  That  state- 
ment may  raise  a  few  eyebrows.  But  the  creators 
of  this  new  front-wheel-drive  Continental  feel  the 
assertion  is  justified.  For  Continental  truly  is  a 
bold  new  approach.  All  the  comfort  traditionally 
associated  with  Lincoln  matched  to  a  road  integ- 
rity and  commitment  to  quality  (exemplified  by  a 
6-year/60,000-mile  powertrain  warranty*)  that 
earn  it  a  position  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  world's 
most  respected  motorcars.  Understandably,  you 
still  might  not  be  totally  convinced.  If  that's  the 
case,  a  comprehensive  Continental  Portfolio  is 
available  free  by  calling  1-800-251-3673  or  by 
filling  out  and  mailing  the  attached  card. 

After  that,  you  may  be  moved  to  the  final  proof. 
A  test  drive.  At  your  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer. 

"Certain  restrictions  and  a  deductible  apply.  Ask  to  see  a  copy 
of  this  limited  warranty  at  your  dealer. 
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Request  your  free  Continental  Portfolio  and 
find  out  more  about  the  new  Lincoln  Continental 
in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home. 

The  all-new  Continental  is  about  to  redefine 
the  world  of  luxury  automobiles,  and  the 
Continental  Portfolio  offers  you  a  personal 
preview.  The  Portfolio  includes  three  colorful 
booklets  which  give  you  an  unprecedented 
look  at  the  new  Continental. 

lake  the  opportunity  to  measure  Continental  s 
world-class  luxury.  Complete  the  reverse  side  of 
this  form  and  mail  it  today. 
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Lincoln. 

Fiscal  responsibility 
in  an  age  of 
overpriced  status. 
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EUROPEAN  ART  POTTERY 

•  Zsolnay 
■  Mossier 

•  Rorsfrond 

•  Sevres 


k.  * 


HOLLER  AND  SAUNDERS,  LTD. 

Antique  and  contemporary  furniture,  stone,  pottery 
and  architectural  components.  By  appointment. 

P.O.  Box  2151,  Nogales,  Arizona  85628 

(602)  287-5153  •  287-4593 
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ISLAND  HIDEAWAY 

WHERE  BARON  THYSSEN  REFRESHES 

BY  JARA  NELSON    PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MARK  DARLEY 


When  I'm  in  a  country,  I  buy  local  things,"  says  Baroness  Thyssen,  including  these  colorful  clay  dolls  and  coral  jewelry. 

MOST  JAMAICANS    uid 

probably  tell  you  who  lives  in  the  house  at  Alliga- 
tor Head,  outside  of  Port  Antonio,  and  that  is  a 


■  > 
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THE  BARON  LOVES 
THE  SLOWNESS" 
HERE  AND 
THE  SIMPLE  LIFE: 

good  thing.  I  eft  to  your  own  instincts,  you  would  nevei  guess  thai 

the  unimposing  path  leading  through  .1  plain  wire  fence  would 
deposit  you  at  the  home  ot  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Europe,  a 
husinessman  with  a  private  art  collection  so  vast  it  is  said  to  he 
second  only  to  that  of  the  queen  ot  England.  Yet  this  is  where 
Baron  Mans  Heinrich  ("Heini")  Thyssen-Bornemis:a  and  his 
fifth  wife,  Carmen  (known  to  all  as  "Tita"),  have  their  modest 
little  Caribbean  hideaway.  Forsaking  their  four  palatial  estates  (in 
1  ugano,  Switzerland;  Barcelona,  Spain;  London  and  Daylesford, 
England),  they  come  here  once  or  twice  yearly  to  let  their  hair 
down,  to  relax  and  "get  away  from  it  all." 

"This  is  the  most  marvelous  place  on  Earth,"  the  haron  says 
upon  greeting  a  visitor.  No  one  need  argue.  Behind  the  unassum- 
ing fence  lies  a  tropical  paradise:  a  private  peninsula  with  acres  of 
palm  trees,  hihiscus,  red  ginger,  and  other  lush  flora;  a  vast 
expanse  of  manicured  grass  that  the  baron  jokes  "could  be  a  golf 
course  but  isn't";  and  beyond  that,  rocky  cliffs  overlooking  the 
Caribbean,  a  sea  so  blue  you  can  almost  not  tell  where  the  water 
ends  and  the  sky  begins. 

No  strangers  to  luxury,  Baron  and  Baroness  Thys- 
sen  luxuriate  here,  too — in  the  sun-warmed  tub 
carved  out  of  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  in 
the  swimming  pool  beside  their  house.  For  them, 
however,  the  estate  in  Jamaica  provides  a  great 
escape  into  the  simple,  good  life.  The  people  who  usually  dine 
with  paintings  by  van  Gogh  or  Picasso  staring  down  at  them  here 
take  all  their  meals  at  a  glass-topped  rattan  table  on  the  veranda, 
with  only  the  azure  ocean  and  the  pink  hibiscus  trellis  as  decor. 
"You  have  to  follow  the  slowness  here,"  the  baron  says  in  his 
lightly  accented  English.  "I  like  a  more  simple  life,  and  now  that 
I'm  almost  retired  from  business,  I  hope  to  come  here  more  often 
in  the  next  years." 

The  businesses  to  which  the  baron  refers — banks,  shipyards, 
and  manufacturing — are  nearly  never  discussed  here.  Indeed, 
they  seem  almost  irrelevant  to  the  baron  and  baroness  as  they 
relax  in  a  place  of  breathtaking  natural  beauty.  Likewise,  the  jet- 


The  Thyssens  let  their  hair  down  over  a  simple  lunch  on  the  veranda  overlook- 
ing San  San  Bay  and  Alligator  Head  (left). 
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From  the  Thyssens'  "bungalow,"  with  its  sweeping  veranda,  one  sees  a  lush 
tropical  garden  of  pink  and  white  hibiscus,  red  ginger,  and  jasmine. 


"I  like  a  more  simple  life,"  says  the  baron.  Here  is  his  favorite  hangout,  with  a 
view  over  the  spectacular  property,  from  his  chaise  longue. 


A  view  of  the  living  room,  with  the  Argentine  painting  of  the  rope  walker  over 
couch  and  (left)  antique  wooden  chest  used  as  a  bar. 


set  life-style  the  Thyssens  are  famous  for — dinners  with  the  king 
and  queen  of  Spain,  parties  whose  guest  lists  include  Charlotte 
Ford  (the  godmother  of  one  of  the  baron's  children)  and  Claus 
von  Bulow — is  nowhere  in  evidence.  In  fact,  if  you  did  not  know 
better,  you  might  think  the  baron  and  baroness  were  just  anv 
upper-class  European  couple  with  a  nice  vacation  home. 

n  keeping  their  Jamaican  home  simple,  the  Thyssens  have 
tried  to  retain  the  early-twentieth-century  feel  of  the  house, 
which  might  rightly  be  called  a  bungalow.  Built  on  a  single 
floor,  it  has  three  bedrooms  (one  is  the  baron's  study),  a 
kitchen,  and  a  large  living  area.  The  rooms — with  perfectly 
white  walls  and  black  floors  (there  are  almost  no  rugs  here) — 
lead,  through  sliding  doors,  on  to  the  red-tiled  veranda,  which 
wraps  around  three  sides  of  the  house.  "I  wanted  every  room  to  be 
open,  open,"  the  baroness  says  in  her  Spanish  accent.  "I  wanted 
you  never  to  be  far  from  a  place  to  lie  down."  And  to  be  sure, 
everywhere  you  look  on  the  veranda  there  is  another  rattan  chaise 
longue  brightly  decorated  in  cotton  batiks  and  sail-striped  fab- 
rics. 

The  result  is  indeed  inviting.  Most  mornings,  you  can  find 
Heini  Thyssen  lounging  in  white  tennis  shorts  on  his  chaise, 
browsing  the  latest  Sotheby's  catalog  or  playing  solitaire.  Every 
room  has  a  ceiling  fan,  and  the  many  windows  leading  to  the 
veranda  have  no  curtains — the  better  to  keep  clear  the  spectacu- 
lar view  of  the  ocean  and  the  small,  overgrown  patch  of  land, 
known  as  Pelleu  Island,  that  the  baron  bought  at  the  request  of 
one  of  his  previous  wives. 

To  most  mortals,  this  is  hardly  a  scaled-down  life,  but  to  Baron 
and  Baroness  Thyssen,  it  is  positively  rustic.  Yes,  there  are  other 
buildings  on  the  property — another  house,  which  the  baroness 
uses  for  a  painting  studio,  and  a  small  bungalow,  each  with  its  own 
swimming  pool — but  the  site  does  seem  simple  when  compared  to 
the  seventeenth-century  Villa  Favorita,  the  Thyssens'  residence 
in  Switzerland.  There,  instead  of  driving  up  a  simple  dirt  road, 
you  enter  huge  gates  and  take  a 
half-mile  cobblestone  path 
through  terraced  gardens  before 
arriving  at  the  mansion.  There, 
in  addition  to  a  household  staff  of 
over  a  dozen,  the  Thyssens  em- 
ploy a  curatorial  director  for 
their  art  collection  as  well  as  a 
full-time  restorer.  Here,  the  only 
clue  of  the  Thyssens'  otherness  is 
the  ever-present — though  unob- 
trusive— bodyguard,  an  ex-ho- 
micide cop  from  the  South 
Bronx. 

One  can't  help  wondering, 
however,  why  the  Thyssens, 
who  could  have  anything  they 

want  and  often  do,  have  consciously  chosen  this  stripped-down, 
simple  place.  Consider,  tor  example,  that  their  swimming  pool 
inside  the  house  at  Daylesford  is  watched  over  by  six  Rodin  sculp- 
tures, or  that  the  walls  of  the  Villa  Favorita,  in  Lugano,  are 
adorned  in  pale  silk  damask.  Consider  that  the  baron  rarely  sits  on 
a  chair  covered  in  anything  but  the  finest  silk  tapestries;  here,  he 
happily  perches  on  rattan  seats  that  creak  when  he  gets  in  or  out  of 
them.  "Everywhere  else,  you  are  going  here  and  going  there,  sit- 
ting and  eating  in  restaurants  and  having  meetings,  meetings, 
meetings,"  he  says  wearily.  Clearly,  for  the  Thyssens,  the  ideal 
vacation  is  living  with  less,  not  more,  than  usual. 

Peaceful  as  things  seem  now,  life  was  not  always  thus  at  Alliga- 
tor Head.  Until  tour  years  ago,  the  house  in  which  the  Thyssens 


Haitian  painting  of  tropical  fruit  tree. 
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Baroness  Tito  (right)  and  a  friend  in  the  White  House,  painting.  She  is  a  neophyte — total  output:  four  oils — but  the  baron  teases  her  about  a  show. 


stay  was  closed.  The  other  house — the  White  House,  they  call 
it — which  now  serves  as  guest  quarters  and  the  baroness's  paint- 
ing studio,  was  the  principal  home  of  the  baron  and  his  fourth 
wife,  Denise.  It  was  Baroness  Tita  who,  with  her  brother,  an  engi- 
neer, decided  to  add  the  veranda  to  the  smaller  building  and  then 
nunc  in  there. 

The  baron  and  the  baroness  love  to  tell  the  "obeah 
man  story."  Their  house,  which  had  been  empty  for 
twenty  years,  was  supposedly  haunted  by  spirits,  so  no 
Jamaican  workers  would  stay  there,  especially  after 
one  construction  worker  died  during  the  house's 
renovations.  The  Thyssens'  butler,  skilled  in  the  ways  oi  the 
obeah  men  (Jamaican  witch  doctors),  offered  to  purge  the  house 
of  evil  spirits,  which  he  did  by  enacting  a  complicated  ritual 
involving  the  decapitation  of  chickens.  They  each  tell  the  story, 
embellishing  it  as  they  go;  for  them  the  tale  is  a  sign  that  their 
home  is  "authentically"  Jamaican. 

Tita  in  particular  seems  interested  in  the  roots  of  the  place  and 
has  tried  hard  to  capture  the  spirit  of  Jamaica  in  her  interiors. 
Rattan  and  ceramic  urns  appear  throughout  the  house,  and 
colorful  local  fabrics  enliven  all  the  furnishings.  There  is  a  mag- 
nificent Jamaican  red-tiled  oversize  tub  in  the  master  bathroom. 
The  rattan  chairs  and  dining  table  were  brought  in  from  Kings- 


ton, where,  the  baron  says,  "you  can  find  lovely,  lovely  things — 
better  than  in  Europe — if  you  just  look  a  little  bit."  In  fact,  prac- 
tically everything  in  the  house  is  native:  the  maracas  and  drums 
that  line  the  living-room  tables,  the  baskets  Tita  uses  to  hold  her 
jewelry,  and  the  dolls  on  her  dressing  table.  "When  I  am  in  a 
country,  I  like  to  use  local  things.  It's  better,  no?  You  feel  better. 
Like  when  I  am  in  America,  I  drink  American  wine.  I  believe  in 
the  handicraft  of  the  place  you  are  in  very  much.  Also,  I  like  to 
help  the  people." 

ne  need  be  in  the  Thyssens'  presence  and  in  their 
home  tor  only  a  few  minutes  to  become  aware  that 
this  house  is  pure  Tita.   The  "forty-something"- 
year-old  fifth  Baroness  Thyssen  has  infused  it  with 
her  own,  particular  brand  of  spirit  and  humor.  "I 
like  things  to  be  fun,  tun,"  she  says,  over  and  over  again.  "Not  so 
stuffy  and  formal  as  they  are  in  Europe.  I  like  lots  of  color  and  life. " 
That  color  and  life  are  reflected  in  the  paintings  throughout  the 
house,  especially  in  the  largest  canvas  in  the  living  room — a 
primitive  of  a  man  walking  a  rope  with  children  watching — 
which  is,  ironically,  not  Jamaican.  It  was  painted  by  the  baron- 
ess's friend  and  current  houseguest,  an  Argentine-born  artist  Tita 
has  known  "since  twenty  years,"  since  the  baroness's  first  mar- 
riage, to  the  Hollywood  actor  Lex  Barker. 


>l  IN  EUROPE- IF  YOU  U 
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Simple  but  elegant  master  bedroom,  with  rattan  canopy  bed  topped  with  lace 


EVEN  FOR  THE  BARON 

AND  BARONESS/ 

LESS  IS  MORE-SOMETIMES. 

In  addition  to  Argentine  paintings  and  a  couple  of  small  Hai- 
tian works,  the  walls  are  covered  with  primitives,  all  ot  which  the 
baroness  bought  locally.  Three  recent  acquisitions  came  from  a 
loc?l  artist  she  met  on  the  beach.  She  loved  them  immediately, 
and  so  did  the  baron,  so  she  inquired  among  her  household  staff  to 
find  out  who  the  painter  was.  "I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  to  do 
something  for  our  bedroom,"  she  says.  "I  commanded  a  work  of 
art."  It  turned  out  that  the  local  painter — whose  name  escapes 
both  the  baron  and  the  baroness  at  the  moment — was  willing  to 
work  on  commission,  but  he  did  not  have  many  paints.  The  bar- 
oness now  brings  paints  to  him  from  Europe. 

It  seems  odd,  at  first,  that  Hans  Heinrich  Thyssen-Bornemisza, 
universally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  world's  most  serious  art 
collectors,  not  only  should  have  none  of  his  famous  paintings 
here  but  also  should  so  readily  take  to  the  relatively  unknown 
works  his  wife  has  chosen  for  their  home.  Even  the  baroness 
admits  that  she  was  surprised  by  how  much  he  enjoyed  her  acqui- 
sitions. "I  hung  them  myself  one  day  when  he  wasn't  here,  as  a 
surprise.  I  thought  he  would  hate  everything,  but  he  didn't." 
Baron  Thyssen  is,  for  all  his  knowledge  and  wealth,  not  a  snob 
about  art.  "I  buy  what  I  like,"  he  says.  "1  don't  always  buy  tor 
investment,  although  if  that  comes  too  .  .  .  For  all  the  scholars 
I've  conferred  with  ...  I  don't  listen  to  them.  I  follow  my 
heart."  Besides,  you  can't  bring  valuable  canvases  to  Jamaica,  he 
explains;  "the  salt  in  the  air  makes  thtm  tall  to  pieces." 

Art  is  obviously  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
Thyssen  household,  but  it  is  not  the  Raoul  Dufv  they  recently 
bought  at  auction  or  even  the  twenty  rooms  full  ot  works  by  Car- 


paccio,  van  Eyck,  and  El  Greco  (among  others)  they  have  on 
display  for  the  public  at  Lugano  that  generate  the  most  discussion. 
The  baroness,  it  turns  out,  is  a  budding  painter  herself,  and  one  of 
her  works,  a  landscape,  hangs  in  the  baron's  study.  Three  others 
hang  in  the  studio  at  the  White  House,  where  the  baroness  and 
her  Argentine  friend  spend  many  an  afternoon  painting.  "When 
are  you  going  to  sell  your  paintings  at  Sotheby's'"  the  baron  asks 
playfully.  "Make  some  money  for  this  family?"  "1  only  have  four 
paintings,"  the  baroness  replies.  "That's  not  enough  for  a  collec- 
tion." If  some  exchanges  make  the  Thyssens  sound  a  bit  like  a 
vaudeville  act,  it  fits  the  mood  at  Alligator  Head.  And  the  Thys- 
sens plainly  enjoy  an  audience. 

n  an  effort  to  live  healthily,  they  try  to  "live  with  the  sun," 
rising  at  about  seven  for  breakfast  on  the  veranda.  They  both 
swim  every  morning,  and  when  the  baroness  is  not  scouring 
the  beaches  or  local  shops  for  art  and  crafts,  she  paints  in  her 
studio.  After  lunch  on  the  veranda,  the  Thyssens  usually 
spend  the  afternoons  napping  or  reading,  unless  the  baron  feels 
like  challenging  his  wife  to  a  serious  game  of  crapette.  They  don't 
go  out  much  in  the  evenings — "We  come  here  not  to  see  any- 
one," the  baron  explains.  "Noel  Coward  had  a  house  not  far  from 
here  [Firefly,  now  a  tourist  attraction],  and  I  always  liked  [the 
work  of]  Noel  Coward,  but  he  came  here  not  to  see  anybody,  and  I 
came  here  not  to  see  anybody,  so  we  never  met.  .  .  .  There  are 
many  people  here  who  are  social,  who  do  social  things,  but  we 
don't. "  "We  are  too  much  out  wherever  we  go, "  his  wife  agrees — 
although  both  Thyssens  love  to  dance,  and  the  baroness  perks  up 
when  someone  mentions  the  Roof  club,  which  is  a  hot  reggae  spot 
in  town. 

Still,  the  Thyssens  seem  proud  ot  their  reclusive  life.  "I  have 
almost  no  clothes  here,"  the  swimsuit-clad  baroness  says,  throw- 
ing open  her  closet  door  to  reveal  just  a  few  dresses,  blouses,  and 
skirts.  She  wears  no  fine  gems  either;  the  jewelry  she  has  on  is 
native  black  coral  (which  she  had  reset  with  diamonds),  bought 

from  a  local  merchant  who  peri- 
odically visits  the  house  ("My 
husband  calls  him  my  'Harry 
Winston  on  a  bicycle'  ").  The 
baron  seems  relieved  to  learn  that 
the  photo  shoot  will  not  require 
him  to  wear  the  navy  blazer  he 
habitually  dons  for  formal  por- 
traits; he  simply  throws  on  a  blue 
T-shirt  over  his  white  shorts. 

But  who  needs  a  vast  wardrobe 
to  sit  on  the  veranda  and  watch 
the  sun,  as  the  baron  says  he  loves 
to  do?  That  and  flirt  with  his 
wife,  whom  he  obviously  adores.  Could  it  be  that  the  baron,  after 
tour  wives  and  with  a  self-confessed  reputation  as  a  man-about- 
town,  has  finally  settled  down.7 

The  baroness,  who  was  once  Miss  Spain,  then  Lady  of  Spain 
(in  a  contest  tor  more-mature  women),  has  just  this  morning 
received  a  phone  call  from  Spain  telling  her  she  has  been  voted 
"The  Most  Important  Woman  of  the  Year."  "1  don't  understand 
what  makes  you  so  important,"  her  husband  says,  smiling.  "I 
don't  know,"  she  says,  and  then  she  pauses  for  several  minutes. 
"Maybe  because  I'm  married  to  you?"  "What  took  you  so  long  to 
sav  so?"  the  baron  replies,  enjoying  the  repartee.  Such  moments 
offer  all  the  zest  he  needs  while  in  his  Eden  at  Alligator 
Head.  □ 

Sara  Nelson  writes  for  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. Hlle,  arui  a  number  oj  other  r\ational  magazines. 


Port  Antonio  dolls,  jewelry,  and  hat. 
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THIS  IS  LIVING! 


Anyone  who  wants  to  live  almost  as  well  as  the 
Thyssens  in  Jamaica  can  do  so  by  booking  into 
one  of  these  seven  splendid  resorts  on  the  island's 
lush  north  coast: 

Trident  Villas  &  Hotel,  Port  Antonio  (809-993-2602). 
This  exclusive  resort,  set  .mud  topiary  landscap 
ing,  stretches  along  a  coral  promontory.  All  thir- 
ty two  suites,  in  the  Caribbean  great-house  style 
with  private  balcony  or  veranda,  .ire  luxurious 
(they  start  at  5  )00 .1  day),  and  some  are  truly  re 
gal.  The  Imperial  Suite  ($500  a  day  1  has  a  grand 
living  room,  a  columned  porch,  a  180-year-old 
canopied  bed  in  the  gigantic  bedroom,  and  a 
sunken  bathroom,  tor  starters.  The  cuisine  (Con- 
tinental, with  a  strong  Jamaican  accent)  is  so 

d you  will  probably  want  to  work  ott  a  tew  cal 
ones  in  the  free-form  pool  at  water's  edge  or  on 
one  ol  the  two  private  tennis  courts. 

The  Sans  Souci  Hotel,  Club  &  Spa,  Ocho  Rios  (809-974- 
2353).  A  beautiful  pink  stucco  oceanfront  hotel, 

the  Sans  Souci  also  has  its  own  mineral  springs. 
V  .1  result,  its  Charlie's  Spa  (named  in  honor  ot 
a  sea  turtle  who  lives  in  the  springs)  now  offers  a 
complete  coed  spa  program  with  beauty,  health, 
and  fitness  treatments — not  a  bad  way  to  comple- 
ment the  breathtaking  vistas  over  terraced  gar- 
dens and  sea.  The  rooms  are  $240  a  day  and  up; 
the  decor  is  cheerful;  the  food  is  tine  (and  in- 
cludes spa  cuisine);  and  the  chef  was  trained  by 
the  Cipriani  family,  of  Ham's  Bar  tame. 

Plantation  Inn,  Ocho  Rios  (809-974-5601).  With  its 
colonnaded  facade  and  colonial  decor,  this  lovely 
inn  sits  on  a  hillside  overlooking  the  Caribbean. 
It  has  sixty-five  guest  rooms  ($280  and  up),  four- 
teen suites  ($355  and  up),  and  two  private  cot- 
tages. Guests  enjoy  a  private  beach,  tennis 
courts,  the  full  gamut  of  Jamaican  water  sports,  as 
well  as  access  to  two  golf  courses  and  horseback 
riding.  There  is  even  a  coral  reef  a  hundred  yards 
offshore,  where  snorkelers  congregate. 

Jamaica  Inn,  Ocho  Rios  (809-974-2514).  A  secluded 
but  cozy  retreat.  The  quaint,  blue-and-white  ho- 
tel is  located  on  six  acres  of  gardens  with  a  private 
beach  along  a  cove.  Ask  tor  second-floor  rooms 
in  which  French  doors  open  onto  balconies  over- 
looking the  beach.  Included  in  its  forty-five 
rooms  is  the  White  Suite,  where  Winston 
Churchill  stayed  in  the  1950s,  painting  con- 
tentedly on  one  of  his  holidays.  The  English  em- 
phasis persists  in  the  mahogany-paneled  bar,  with 
its  sporting  prints,  and  in  the  loving  maintenance 
1  if  a  croquet  court.  Rooms  start  at  $275. 

Tryall  Golf,  Tennis  and  Beach  Club,  Hanover  Parish 
(809-952-5110).  Originally  a  sugarcane  plantation, 
this  hilly  2,200-acre  estate  has  in  part  been  beau- 


tifully converted  into  a  private  club,  guests  are 
given  temporary  membership,  including  entry  to 
the  famous  Tryall  golf  course.  The  property  ex 
tends  from  the  Flint  River  to  one  and  a  halt  miles 
ot  private  oceanfront,  where  the  club's  forty-two 
separate  cottages  and  its  Great  House  (with  fitty- 
two  guest  rooms)  are  located-  The  villas  start  at 
J  1,000  a  week  (tor  lodgings),  and  each  comes 
with  its  own  1 00k,  housekeeper,  gardener,  and 
laundryman.  Rooms  rent  by  the  day  and  start  at 
$260.  Tennis  and  golf  instruction  available. 

The  Half  Moon  Club,  Montego  Bay  (809-953-221 1). 

Somewhat  like  a  village,  this  club  offers  varied 
accommodation  and  activities.  It  occupies  400 
acres,  including  a  mile  of  white  beach,  with  ideal 
conditions  tor  Windsurfing,  sailing,  and  scuba- 
diving  in  its  private  bay.  The  thirty-six  villas  be- 
gin at  $340  (tor  the  one-bedroom  model);  the  six- 
ty-five suites,  at  $320;  and  the  guest  bedrooms,  at 
$200.  The  club  provides  a  shuttle  service  between 
its  rooms  and  a  villagelike  center  replete  with 
special  services  (helpful  to  those  traveling  on 
business),  from  dry  cleaning  to  banking. 

Round  Hill  Hotel  and  Villas,  Montego  Bay  (809-952- 
5150).  Nestled  among  jasmine,  orchids,  thunber- 
gia,  yellow  shrimp  plants,  hibiscus,  and  other  ex- 
otic flora  are  Round  Hill's  twenty-seven  villas  and 
thirty-six  oceanfront  rooms.  Each  villa  is  private- 


ly owned  and  furnished  to  the  taste  of  the  own- 
er— the  original  rolls  in.  laded  Noel  Coward, 
Adele  Astaire,  Oscar  Hamn    'stein,  and  Bill  Pa- 
ley — who  rents  it  tor  ten  month    1  year.  The  vil- 
las come  with  a  breakfast  cook,  houi  keeper,  and 
gardener;  the  villa  suites  average  $400  a  day  , 
The  guest  rooms,  with  spectacular  vistas  of  moun- 
tains and  sea,  in  the  Pineapple  House  Start  at 
$260.  The  food  is  probably  the  best  in  Jamaica. 

Other  tips.  The  high  season  extends  from  mid-De- 
cember to  mid-April,  a  period  of  glorious  weath- 
er. Rates  quoted  here  are  for  double  occupancy. 
Off-season  rates  are  lower. 

All  the  hotels  listed  above,  with  rhe  exception 
of  the  Jamaica  Inn,  are  members  of  Elegant  Re- 
sorts of  Jamaica,  which  have  central  reservations 
offices:  (800)  237-3237,  or,  in  London,  01-730- 
7144. 

During  the  high  season,  gentlemen  are  ex- 
pected to  wear  jackets  (and  often  ties)  at  dinner. 
Ladies  should  take  along  their  cocktail  finery  and 
an  elegant  evening  jacket  or  shawd.  Eat  all  fresh 
fish.  Jerk  chicken,  pork,  and  lobster  are  special- 
ties. Don't  miss  the  local  soups  (especially  calla- 
loo  and  pumpkin)  and  any  and  all  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  For  the  test  of  a  good  bartender,  order 
a  Yellowbird.  Finish  every  meal  with  Blue  Moun- 
tain coffee,  laced,  if  you  like,  with  Tia  Maria. 

— Pamela  Hassell 


Breakfast  at  the  Trident  Villas  is  served  on  a  private  balcony  overlooking  the  pool  and  coral  promontory. 
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Rx  for  modern  ills?  Dr.  Williams  often  wrote  poems  on  prescription  pads  —  this 


E 


veryone  knows,  or  at  least  we 
think  we  do,  that  cameras  record 
facts.  Even  when  watching  a  film 
like  Josef  von  Sternberg's  Moroc- 
co, shot  almost  entirely  within  Para- 
mount's  walls,  we  know  that  actual  men 
and  women,  in  this  case  Marlene  Dietrich, 
Gary  Cooper,  and  a  troupe  of  makeshift 
North  Africans,  played  out  their  over- 
wrought scenes  in  front  of  a  camera,  every 
shadow  and  gesture  to  be  enshrined  on  cel- 
luloid. Witnessing  a  real  spectacle  repro- 
duced on-screen,  after  all,  is  exactly  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  something  like  Morocco: 
real  time  and  space  are  transfigured. 

But  what  happens  when  someone  tries 
to  film  poetry,  to  convey  in  images  the 
ephemeral  meanings  of  words  and  then 
broadcast  the  finished  product  on  prime- 
time  television'  "Voices  &  Visions,"  the 
thirteen-part  series  on  American  poetry 
currently  airing  on  PBS, 

§1  p  im  takes  as  its  central  artistic 
^^  .^J  problem  the  visual  trans- 
lation oi  what  is  at  es- 
sence a  written  medium. 
It's  a  nervy  project.  Poet- 
ry has  enough  stn  ces 
against  it,  pulling  lan- 
guage out  of  the  ordi- 
nary,   telling  stories   in 


hardly  the  most  seamless  ways,  or  not  tell- 
ing stories  at  all.  Poetry  is  difficult — often 
purposely  so — and  hardly  anybody  spends 
money  to  advertise  it,  a  combination  that 
renders  the  art  nearly  pointless  in  terms  of 
public  relations. 

And  then  there  is  the  clash  of  forms. 
Poems  are  suggestive,  dense,  and  intimate; 
they  are  meant  to  resonate  on  the  page; 
television  is  literal,  fluid,  and  accessible. 
Poetry  is  Marianne  Moore  and  Wallace 
Stevens;  television,  even  public  televi- 
sion, is  Judy  Woodruff  and  Mister  Rogers. 
Putting  it  bluntly,  when  you  read  a  poem, 
you  aren't  supposed  to  get  it  right  away; 
with  TV,  getting  it  fast  is  the  whole 
game. 

Still,  the  two  arts  might  be  made  to 
share  the  same  turf,  a  landscape  Moore 
herself  surveyed  when  she  wrote  that  poet- 
ry was  a  world  of  "imaginary  gardens"  with 
"real  toads  in  them."  For  Moore,  poetry's 
evanescence  could  still  be  concrete;  it  was 
an  idea  she  played  with  in  one  of  her  best- 
known  works:  "Poetry." 
I,  too,  dislike  it. 

Reading  it,  however,  with  a  perfect 
contempt  for  it,  one  discovers  in 
it,  after  ail,  a  place  for  the  genuine. 

For  Lawrence  Pitkethly,  executive  pro- 
ducer ot  "Voices  ex  Visions,"  the  trick  was 


to  make  the  genuine  visual,  to  illustrate 
poems  with  real  images  and  sounds  with- 
out eviscerating  poetic  language  in  the 
process.  According  to  Pitkethly,  a  long- 
limbed,  craggy-faced  writer  and  film  direc- 
tor who  sounds  Irish  only  when  he  adds  an 
extra  halt  syllable  to  words  like  "create" 
and  "dead,"  it  was  a  question  of  finding 
"images  that  evoke,  not  describe,  the  po- 
etry." The  best  solutions,  he  found,  "were 
the  ones  that  were  least  literal." 

"The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  is  to  make 
people  not  afraid  of  text,  of  language,"  Pit- 
kethly says,  describing  the  series  as  a  way  of 
making  difficult  modern  poetry7  accessible 
to  large  numbers  ot  people.  "It's  not  that 
modern  music  like  Schoenberg  or  Stravin- 
sky is  'accessible,'"  Pitkethly  is  quick  to 
note.  But  in  the  world  of  off-putting  high- 
brow music,  "you  have  public  concerts  in 
the  park;  you  have  a  Boulez  or  a  Bernstein 
communicating."  No  similar  forum  exists 
for  poetry,  which  is  often  limited  to  poets 
giving  low-key  readings  in  performance 
spaces  or  church  basements.  No  forum, 
that  is,  until  "Voices  &.  Visions." 

For  Pitkethly,  the  struggle  to  find  formal 
solutions  ran  concurrent  with  the  struggle 
for  funding.  In  the  catch-22  world  of  inde- 
pendent filmmaking,  producers  need 
money  to  make  films,  but  they  also  need 
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Can  It  B  6  Done? 


ired  by  the  New  York  city  scape . 


By  Ed  Sikov 


finished,  edited,  polished  film  to  convince 
donors  that  they  have  the  expertise  and 
vision  to  deserve  even  bigger  grants  to 
complete  their  projects.  The  New  York 
Center  for  Visual  History,  a  nonprofit  me- 
dia production  company,  which  Pitkethly 
heads,  spent  a  total  of  seven  years  engaged 
in  this  painful  appropriative  process, 
methodically  turning  a  few  measly  devel- 
opment grants  won  in  1981  into  a  $7  mil- 
lion, thirteen-hour  megaproduction.  The 
ambition  alone  is  overwhelming.  Starting 
on  January  26  and  for  thirteen  consecutive 
weeks,  viewers  will  be  introduced  to  the 
work  of  Robert  Frost,  Ezra  Pound,  Lang- 
ston  Hughes,  Walt  Whitman,  Hart  Crane, 
William  Carlos  Williams,  Emily  Dickin- 
son, Marianne  Moore,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Wal- 
lace Stevens,  Elizabeth  Bishop,  Robert 
Lowell,  and  Sylvia  Plath  (in  that  order). 
One  reason  it  took  so  long  was  that 
there  were  no  prece- 
dents. Documentaries 
have  been  made  about 
individual  poets'  lives, 
but  "Voices  &.  Visions" 
was  designed  as  a  series 
about  poetry  itself,  and 
hinders  were  skeptical. 
"The  film  that  unlocked 
the  doors,"  Pitkethly  re- 


calls, was  the  one  on  Pound. 
Not  only  did  European  broad- 
casters like  Britain's  renowned 
Channel  4  show  enormous  in- 
terest in  funding  a  film  about  the  contro- 
versial Fascist,  but  portions  of  the  finished 
product,  Ezra  Pound/ An  American  Odys- 
sey, proved  to  be  an  effective  marketing 
tool  for  getting  funds  for  the  rest  of  the 
series. 

More  than  any  other  segment  in  "Voic- 
es &.  Visions,"  Ezra  Pound  sticks  closest  to 
pure  biography.  The  attempt  to  explicate 
Pound's  obscure  canon  in  an  hour-long 
television  show  was  a  challenge  the  film- 
makers wisely  avoided,  producing  instead 
an  excellent  look  at  his  lite  and  times,  with 
fragments  of  poetry  interspersed  through- 
out. The  high  point  is  a  short,  lively  de- 
bate on  Pound's  art  and  politics,  which 
Pitkethly  created  by  crosscutting  among 
Pound's  longtime  companion  Olga  Rudge, 
his  daughter  Mary  de  Rachewiltz,  and  the 
critic  Alfred  Kazin.  Rudge  and  de  Rache- 
wiltz offer  defenses  of  Pound's  radio  broad- 
casts from  Fascist  Italy,  for  which  he  was 
later  charged  with  treason.  Kazin  blasts 
the  broadcasts,  calling  them  "unbeliev- 
ably incoherent"  and  "fiendishly  ob- 
scene." We  then  hear  a  recording  of 
Pound  on  the  air,  in  which  the  poet  rails 
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s  he  calls  "1 
nefarious  impact  on 
'   ti  thii  single,  appall- 
meaning  and  nature  of 

I's  i  lie  is  expressed  in  a 
e  most  unsparing  text- 
uld  never  match. 
.ifafffe.  hough  other  poets  in  "Voices  & 
^0Sr^  Visions"  are  more   accessible 
"*g  than  Pound,  none  is  especially 

M   j      easy.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
^^  series  as  entertainment,  its  real 

triumph,  lies  in  the  way  the  programs  cov- 
er the  ground  between  spoon-feeding  and 
force-feeding;  the  programs  neither  water 
poetry  down  into  Similac  nor  stew  it  into 
gristle.  The  individual  documentaries  are 
tied  by  a  common  purpose — to  pull  the 
enjoyment  of  poetry  back  into  immediate 
experience,  and  to  introduce  audiences 
firsthand  to  poems  written  not  to  be  ana- 
lyzed in  advanced  seminars  but  to  be  read 


quences,  and  photographs  from  the  poets' 
family  albums  fleshing  out  the  picture.  To 
say  that  the  series  is  middlebrow  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  put-down,  for  it  is  a  series 
designed  not  for  experts  or  for  idiots  but  for 
people  who  might  want  to  learn  about  a 
subject  that  probably,  truth  to  tell,  intimi- 
dates— or  bores — them. 

Anyone  who  finds  the  idea  of  televised 
poetry  to  be  in  bad  taste  ought  to  reconsid- 
er his  position  on  sensory  grounds  alone. 
We  so  take  for  granted  the  audio  aspect  of 
television  that  we  call  the  whole  medium 
"video,"  but  television  does  have  an 
extraordinary  ability  to  fill  rooms  with  the 
spoken  word.  In  Walt  Whitman,  the  poet 
Galway  Kinnell  describes  Whitman  as 
having  "tasted  the  words — they  have  a 
physical  body."  "Voices  &.  Visions"  at- 
tempts to  convey  this  sensual,  practically 
tactile  aspect  of  language  in  several  ways. 
And  even  through  the  relatively  bad  tech- 


At  times,  even  the  criti- 
cal commentary  has  a 
sybaritic  quality  that 
makes  a  great  line  of  po- 
etry breathe  and  swell, 
as  it  certainly  does  when 
Allen  Ginsberg  de- 
scribes his  "300-pound" 
high-school  teacher 
Mrs.  Frances  Durbin 
proudly  readme  Whit- 
man's line  "I  find  no  fat  sweeter  than  that 
which  sticks  to  my  own  bones."  "And  I 
realized  the  enormous  humanity  and 
charm  of  Whitman,"  says  Ginsberg,  in  an 
epiphany — "his  complete  appeal." 

Poetry's  sounds  jump  easily  from  page  to 
film  because  poems  are  meant  to  be  heard. 
Translating  poems  into  visuals  is  a  stickier 
issue.  At  one  point  in  William  Carlos  Wil- 
liams, words  and  lines  of  poetry  come  to  life 
in  an  animated  sequence  that  pushes  a  few 


"A  city  of  churches,"  writes  Moore  from  her  Brooklyn  rooftop. 


and  heard,  felt  and  re- 
membered. The  films  are 
unified  by  a  general  doc- 
umentary style,  in  which 
nine  or  ten  poems  serve 
as  a  structural  core  for 
each  poet,  with  archival 
footage,  interviews  -vith 
critics  on-screen  graph- 
ics, tra  elogue  footage, 
music,   dramatized  se- 


nology  of  the  average  television  sound  sys- 
tem, one  experiences  the  sensation  of 
words  in  a  new  way. 

Some  of  the  poets — like  Stevens,  Plath, 
Frost,  Lowell,  and  Eliot — are  heard  read- 
ing from  their  work,  courtesy  of  archival 
footage  and  recordings.  In  other  cases,  the 
poetry  is  performed,  usually  very  well,  by 
actors  like  Jane  Alexander  and  Blythe 
Danner  as  well  as  by  other  poets,  among 
them  Seamus  Heanev  and  James  Merrill. 


steps  further  the  relatively  sim- 
ple act  of  printing  words  on  the 
screen.  It  works  especially  wel 
here,  since  the  poem  it  illus- 
trates, "The  Great  Figure,"  is 
itself  about  fragmented  move- 
ment— the  number  five  printed 
on  the  side  of  a  fire  truck  as  it 
roars  through  a  storm.  In  the 
animation,  by  George  Griffin, 
rain  appears  on-screen  as  chop- 
py lines,  a  green  eye  blinks,  the 
letter  5  comes  soaring  forward, 
and  the  letters  m-o-i'-i-n-g  fly 
into  pieces — a  good  prepara- 
tion for  the  next  word,  "tense,"  which 
shatters  into  shards.  Griffin's  animation  is 
pointed  without  being  gimmicky,  and  it 
achieves  its  visual  goal  of  linking  Williams 
to  modernist  painters  like  Charles  De- 
muth,  whose  painting  I  saw  the  Figure  5  in 
Gold  was  based  on  Williams's  poem.  As 
the  "Voices  6k  Visions"  coproducer  Jill 
Janows  puts  it,  "For  Williams,  poetry  was 
about  perception,  as  opposed  to  lofty  beau- 
tiful ideals — not  only  what  he  saw,  but 
how  he  felt  when  he  saw  it.  In  the  anima- 
tion, we  wanted  to  present  a  modernist, 
visual,  cubist  interpretation  of  that 
poem." 

Where  they  succeed  best,  the  programs 
make  a  sort  of  efficient  organic  sense  out  of 
the  twists  and  turns  of  modern  American 
literature.  William  Carlos  Williams,  Mari- 
anne Moore:  In  Her  Own  Image,  Elizabeth 
Bishop:  One  Art,  and  Sylvia  Plath  steer 
decisively  toward  this  goal,  and  they  work 
not  only  because  these  poets  offer  their 
audiences  the  kind  of  access  that  is  denied 
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e  night  is  beautiful/So  the  faces  of  my  people/'  writes  Hughes. 


hes  testifying  before  Senate  investigators  (1953) 


by  someone  like  Stevens,  whose  work 
remains  impenetrable  despite  the  pro- 
gram, but  also  because  these  films  aren't 
overburdened  by  biographical  detail.  The 
lack  in  Williams's,  Moore's,  and  Bishop's 
lives  of  the  high  drama  of  Pound's  impris- 
onment or  the  psychoses  of  Plath  and  Low- 
ell gives  their  poetry  enough  room  to 
express  itself.  Surprisingly,  the  Plath  film 
succeeds  on  similar  grounds,  mostly  be- 
cause the  filmmakers  spend  more  time  on 
the  poet's  work  than  they  do  on  the  sensa- 
tional details  of  her  rocky  life,  correctly 
sensing  that  Plath's  morbid  appeal  is  better 
expressed  by  poems  than  by  lurid  psycho- 
drama.  We  learn  about  her  father,  for 
example,  who  was  a  beekeeper;  we  see  an 
interview  with  her  mother;  we  see  a  dra- 
matized sequence  in  which  someone  cov- 
ered head  to  toe  in  protective  gear  goes 
after  a  buzzing  hive.  But  the  kick  of  the 
film,  the  moment  of  its  starkest  realism, 
comes  when  we  hear  Plath  herself  reading 
"Daddy": 

There's  a  stake  in  your  fat  black  heart 
And  the  villagers  never  liked  you. 
They  are  dancing  arid  stamping  on  you. 
They  always  knew  it  was  you. 
Daddy,  daddy,  you  bastard,  I'm  through. 
This,  one  suspects,  is  what  Moore  meant 
by  "the  genuine." 

Biographical  tidbits  do  provide  narra- 
tive drive,  another  requisite  for  a  televi- 
sion series,  and  they  work  especially  well 
when  the  commentators  don't  agree  on 
the  facts.  At  one  bizarre  and  intriguing 
moment  in  the  Whitman  film,  for  exam- 
ple, the  well-known  Freudian  critic  Har- 
old Bloom  declares  that  Whitman,  whose 
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verse  hardly  shies  away  from  the  topic  of 
sexuality,  never  actually  had  sex  with  any- 
one. Bloom  is  contradicted  by  Allen  Gins- 
berg, who  recites  a  sort  of  factual  gay  La 
Ronde  that  links  himself  sexually  to  Whit- 
man. It's  an  amusing  sequence,  not  only 
because  of  Ginsberg's  candor  but  because 
of  what  it  says  about  Whitman's  poetic 
energy  and  the  way  conflicting  sensibili- 
ties perceive  it. 

To  keep  the  series  moving,  the  film- 
makers often  include  sequences  that  may 
not  add  complexity  but  certainly  add  tex- 
ture. In  the  Moore  film,  for  instance,  we 
see  clips  from  a  "Today"  show  interview  in 
which  the  Bollingen  Prize-winning  poet 
and  Joe  Garagiola,  the  former  Pittsburgh 
Pirate,  talk  about  baseball  and  Moore's 
daily  routine.  The  spectacle  is  certainly 
genuine,  Marianne  relaxed,  Joe 
charmed. 

loices  6k  Visions"  goes  astray,  how- 
ever, when  simple  spectacle  gives 
way  to  overblown  visual  extrava- 
ganzas. The  series's  producers  may 
have  been  too  venturesome  in 
their  search  for  appropriate  footage 
to  be  used  as  biographical  back- 
drops. For  Bishop  they  went  to  Bra- 
zil; for  Hughes,  to  Africa;  for 
Crane,  to  the  Caribbean;  for  Moore,  to 
Mount  Rainier — all  of  which  cost  a  good 
deal  of  money.  It  is  not  exotic  locations 
that  give  the  films  flavor;  rather,  it  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  scenery  clarifies  the 
poetry.  The  Hughes  film,  in  fact,  suffers 
greatly  from  an  excessive  fascination  with 
the  sights  of  Senegal,  which  threaten  at 
times  to  drown  Hughes's  poetry  under  a 
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shower  of  foreign  gorgeousness.  Another 
problem  crops  up  in  the  use  of  archival 
footage  of  Harlem;  these  sequences  over- 
whelm Hughes's  work  with  dynamic 
images  that  end  up  making  the  poems 
sound  dull  and  self-explanatory  by  con- 
trast. The  issue,  as  Pitkethly  noted,  lies  in 
the  drastic  loss  poetry  suffers  when  its 
images  are  made  thuddingly  literal. 

Like  Hughes,  Crane  also  bogs  down  in 
literalization,  this  time  with  beautiful  but 
distracting  sequences  of 
coral  and  seawater  that 
might  just  as  easily  have 
appeared  in  a  publicity 
film  for  St.  Lucia.  How 
different  the  effect  is  in 
Marianne  Moore,  when 
the  audience,  having  be- 
gun to  appreciate  the 
monumental  precision  of 


>uds  toward  the 
is  heard  on  the 
instance,  the  film- 
to  superb  effect,  hav- 
with  commentary  about 
ination  with  nature  and  her 
subtle  apprehension  of  rhythm:  "  'blue 
stone  forests  thrown  together  with  marble 
and  jasper  and  agate/as  it  whole  quarries 
had  been  dynamited.' 

One  of  the  best  sequences  in 
the  entire  series  actually  bears 
no  apparent  relation  to  the  in- 
dividual whose  work   it   illus- 
trates. At  the  end  of  the  pro- 
I  gram  on  Williams,  the  camera 
^r   tracks   through   the   rooms  ot 
^^    ^m  what  is  in  reality  an  abandoned 
'  hospital,  though  there  is  noth- 
ing on-screen  to  connect  the 
place  with  the  poet,  who  hap- 

apened  to  be  a  practicing  physi- 
cian. What  makes  the  sequence 
exciting   visually   is   that   its 


images  cap  the  logic  of  the  film,  which 
centers  on  Williams's  wonderful  ability  to 
make  small  physical  details  vibrate  with 
meaning.  As  the  camera  moves  slowly 
through  the  empty  rooms,  one  sees  physi- 
cal space  exactly  as  an  assemblage  of  cru- 
cial elements — paint  chips,  the  floor,  a 
window  frame,  light.  Williams's  poetrv  is 
beautifully  served. 

A  conceit  reappears  often  enough — and 
fails  consistently  enough — to  become 
maddening.  In  an  apparent  attempt  to 
bring  poetry  to  life,  the  filmmakers  do  just 
that,  literally — fitting  actors  and  actresses 
in  period  costumes,  plunking  them  into 
some  location,  and  making  them  reenact 
portions  of  poems  and  scenes  drawn  puta- 
tively  from  the  poets'  lives.  We  get,  for 
instance,  protracted  shots  ot  "Emily  Dick- 
inson" wandering  around  her  house, 
seated  at  her  desk,  looking  pensive,  staring 
at  her  hands — whose  nails,  close  up,  are 
seen  to  be  tipped  with  clear  polish.  The 
anachronistic  nail  polish  isn't  as  trouble- 
some as  the  sense  that  the  cinema  has 
reproduced  a  series  of  factual  affecta- 


tions— hairstyles,  make- 
up, ribbons,  an  actress's 
nails. 

This  is  not  The  Belle  of 
Amfierst;  there  is  no  time 
to  be  caught  up  in  the  fic- 
tion, since  the  director 
keeps  cutting  away  to 
present-day  critics  dis- 
cussing Dickinson's 
work.  Adnenne  Rich  de- 
clares that  Dickinson  was  a  poet  of  "acute 
psychological  distress"  as  well  as  being  "a 
great  poet  of  euphoria,"  but  what  we  see  of 
Dickinson  on-screen  is  neither  distressed 
nor  euphoric.  What  we  see  is  quaint. 

^ n  t   course   the   filmmakers 

were  hampered.  A  single 
daguerreotype  is  the  only 
image  we  have  of  the 
poet,  and  yet  the  very 
lack  of  authentic  visuals  ought  to  have 
opened  up  the  possibility  ot  getting  deeper 
into  the  poetry.  It  would  have  been  inter- 
esting to  see  how  far  a  more  daring  director 
could  have  pushed  Dickinson's  lines  "I  felt 


/ 


<C? 


Plath  with  mother,  who  haunted  her  poetry,  shortly  before  her  suicide. 
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The  producer  Pitkethly  had  a  vision:  to  make  poetry  accessible. 


a  Funeral  in  my  Brain/And 
Mourners  to  and  fro.  .  .  ."  In- 
stead, we  are  treated  tOCOStume 
drama  without  the  drama. 

Except  for  portions  oi  the 
Williams  film,  "Voices  cn.  Vi 
sions"  is  not  revolutionary  TV. 
It  plays  by  the  rules — not  only 
those  ol  contemporary  public 
television,  with  its  obsession 
with  what  used  to  be  called  high 
culture,  but  those  of  conven- 
tional documentary  filmmak- 
ing. It  hoiU  down  to  this:  shots 
^  m  ot  Pans  usually  get  "Pans  mu- 

^^^^A  Mi"  on  the  sound  track;  silent- 
^^^  W  tilmtoota^e  i:etshonk\  tonkpi 
ano  tunes;  shots  ot  Brazilians  get  samba.  A 
head-and-shoulders  shot  of  a  seated  critic 
is  followed  by  another  head  aiul-shoulders 
shot  of  another  critic,  also  seated,  and 
another,  and  another,  otten  in  the  same 
position  as  the  one  before.  One  would 
never  guess  from  "Voices  6k  Visions"  that 
critics  can  walk.  And  there  is  an  overall 
sense  of  polite  reverence  for  everyone,  the 
poets  most  ot  all,  that  makes  one  want,  at 
times,  to  tling  a  big,  sloppy  pie  in  some 
great  poet's  kisser.  Face  it:  Robert  Frost 
was  not  a  kindly  old  coot;  he  was  a  nasty 
son  of  a  hitch.  Would  it  have  besmirched 
his  creative  genius  to  say  so.' 

nd  yet  for  the  most  part,  "Voices  6k 
Visions"  uses  the  rules  to  laudable 
ends,  putting  the  immediacy  and 
clarity  of  television  at  the  service 
of  an  unpopular  cultural  topic  and 
bringing  to  the  public's  attention  a 
number  of  extraordinary  critical 
minds.  It's  about  time  television 
i  audiences  got  a  chance  to  see  and 
hear,  for  instance,  James  Merrill.  "If  there 
was  anything  the  least  bit  artificial  about 
her  character  and  her  behavior,"  Merrill 
says  about  Elizabeth  Bishop,  "it  was  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  she  impersonated 
an  ordinary  woman."  Or  the  late  James 
Baldwin  talking  about  Langston  Hughes: 
"It  was  as  though  I  was  reading  a  book  and 
looking  up,  and  what  was  on  the  page  was, 
in  a  sense,  right  in  front  of  my  eyes.  But  he 
helped  me  to  see  it."  The  fact  that  these 
writers  and  scholars  are  almost  always  seen 
here  as  talking  heads  may  not  be  as  impor- 
tant as  what  the  heads  are  saying. 

Is  there  anything  burningly  urgent 
about  their  comments?  Not  if  you  believe 
that  poetry  is  irrelevant,  obscure,  or  dead. 
Merrill  tells  us  in  the  Stevens  film  that 
poetry's  abstruseness,  its  greatest  sticking 
point  in  terms  of  public  relations,  isn't 
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really  an  obstacle  to  enjoyment.  "I  can't 
make  head  or  tail  of  Mallarme,"  Merrill 
admits,  "and  yet  he's  someone  I'll  contin- 
ue to  read  until  I  die. "  It  is  an  idea  William 
Carlos  Williams  snared  in  verse.  In  "As- 
phodel, That  Greeny  Flower,"  Williams 
defends  "despised  poems,"  knowing  that 
the  reality  underlying  measured  language 
always  has  to  be  justified,  as  does  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  it: 

It  is  difficult 
to  get  the  news  from  poems 

yet  men  die  miserably  every  day 
for  lack 
of  what  is  found  there. 

Hear  me  out 
for  I  too  am  concerned 
and  every  man 

who  wants  to  die  in  his  bed 
besides.  □ 

Ed  Sikov,  who  covers  cultural  affairs,  is  writ- 
ing a  book  on  screwball  comedies. 


Reel  Poetik— How  to  Order 

"Voices  &  Visions"  is  available  on  videotape  tor 
home  or  classroom  use.  In  VHS  or  Beta  formats,  the 
tapes  are  $350  for  the  series,  $29.95  for  single  tapes, 
in  '/4-inch  format,  the  tapes  are  $500  for  the  series, 
$45  for  single  tapes.  Fot  information  on  the  tele- 
course,  or  to  order  videotapes,  call  1-800-LEARN- 
ER,  or  write  to  the  Annenherg/CPB  Project,  2040 
Alameda  Padre  Serra,  P.O.  Box  4069,  Santa  Barba- 
ra, CA  93 140-4069.  Supplementary  materials  for  the 
films  are  two  books:  Voices  & 
Visions:  The  Poet  in  America,  a 
collection  of  essays  on  the  thir- 
teen poets,  edited  by  Helen 
Vendler,  and  Modem  American 
Poets:  Their  Voices  and  Visions, 
an  anthology  edited  by  Robert 
DiYanni  (both  Random 
House). 


Miyake  against  the 
elements,  opposite 
page:  three  double- 
breasted  raincoats 
tailored  with  an 
elasticized  back  and 
shawl  collar;  note 
the  center  coat's 
paperlike  fi  tish. 
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ISSEY  MIYAKE 

IS  CHANGING  THE  WAY  MEN  VIEW  CLOTHES 


By  Robert  Knafo 

Coal  eyes  scrutinizing  a  garment,  Issey  Miyake  is  working.  As  a 
cold  December  drizzle  plasters  the  neon-washed  Tokyo  sidewalks 
with  yellowed  ginkgo  leaves,  one  of  the  tew  clothing  designers 
who  can,  in  all  seriousness,  he  called  artists  stands  in  the  center  of 
a  fitting  room,  clad  in  blue  gabardine  wool  pants  and  a  streaky- 
striped  brown  band-collar  shirt.  It  is  late,  but  he  will  be  lingering  a 
couple  more  hours  on  a  tew  details  of  his  latest  menswear  collec- 
tion— one  man's  answer  to  Savile  Row. 

Miyake,  an  artist.'  How  do  you  take  stock  of  the  "art"  in  cloth- 
mi;.'  Issey  Miyake  has  been  pondered  by  art  critics,  professors,  and 
curators.  He  has  grown  famous  in  the  last  dozen  years  in  a  way  that 
is  actually  on  more  the  American  than  the  Japanese  plan:  as  an 
iconoclast  in  high  fashion;  gentleman  farmer  of  hybrid  miracle 
textiles;  architect  of  wondrous  new  wearable  structures;  philoso- 
pher-king of  "East  meets  West."  Ever  since  the  midseventies, 
Miyake  has  reigned  as  the  decade's  most  radically  inventive 
clothing  designer,  orchestrating  one  after  another  thrilling  cross- 
cultural  cymbal  clash  and  bewitching  harmony  of  cut  fabric. 

Another,  simpler  way  to  look  for  the  art  is  to  watch  Miyake  at 
work.  He  now  stands  back,  tilts  his  head,  and  looks  at  the  gar- 
ment again.  A  man's  jacket. 

Miyake  did  not  become  famous  for  designing  men's  clothes. 
"For  me,  women's  wear  is  discovery,  experiment,"  he  says. 
Although  he  has  been  designing  clothes  for  himself  and  male 
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imethingfor- 
o  Election  tor  only 
Menswear  has  certain 
.1  [imitations  around  it," 
referring  to  the  implacable 
for  orthodoxy  in  men's  tailoring. 
"Bur  sometimes  1  yet  tired  of  those  limita- 
tions." 

Miyake  breaks  into  a  trademark  grin 
erupting  into  a  laugh,  letting  you  in  on  his 
creative  mischief.  The  latest  test  case  is 
hanging  on  a  stoic, 
six-foot-two   young 
model.   Miyake  is  re- 
vising  the  fall-winter 
'88   men's   line;   and 
here,  almost  at  the  fin- 
ish line,   is  a  double- 
breasted  blazer,    its 
gray   folds   of  wool 
promising  a  familiar 
sense  of  wintry  com- 
fort and  warmth.  Although  Miyake  recog- 
nizes that  traditional  menswear  has   in 
effect  long  since  been  perfected,  the  trim, 
softly  enveloping  cut,  the  subtly  contrast- 
ing chalk  black  and  light  gray  lapels,  the 
unusual  way  the  cloth  yields  effortlessly  to 
any  shift  of  weight  (it  turns  out  to  be  a  wool 
knit,  cunningly  tweedlike) — all  these  ate 
indicatots  that  modern  Western  mascu- 
line tailoring  is  on  no  picnic  here.  It  is  on 
the  carpet  for  close  review. 

Miyake  edges  off  a  high  stool  and  turns 
to  Tomio  Mohri,  "art  director,  Men's 
Weat."  Mohri  is  in  his  forties,  round- 
fared,  and  imposing,  standing  a  good  bit 
over  six  feet  and  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  samurai  warriors.  Miyake  and  Moh- 
ri quietly  exchange  observations. 


The  tailored  line: 
from  left,  tropical  - 
weight  trousers 
with  polo  ;  Prince 
of  Wales  summer 
wool  suit  over  polo; 
and  houndstooth- 
check  suit. 
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he  atmosphere  is  informal,  but  every- 
body seems  intent  on  paying  attention 
to  what  Miyake  wants  next.  Three  assis- 
tants pin  and  chat,  hoveting  about  the 
garment  in  question,  executing  the  wishes 
of  the  mastet  designer  as  he  comes  over  to 
reshape  the  curve  ot  a  back  seam  with  the 
tun  of  his  index  finger.  He  makes  another 
comment  that  sets  the  young  pin  holders 
off  like  Team  Lotus  changing  a  tire.  Fif- 
teen seconds  later  the  chest-pocket  hem  is 
thinner  by  the  thickness  of  sashimi. 

Issey  Miyake,  for  all  else  he  is  and  does, 
is  a  sculptot  in  cloth,  confronting  ques- 
tions of  structure  and  texture  and  propor- 
tion with  every  creative  step.  That  may 
sound  to  you  like  a  perfectly  obvioi 
for  a  designer  to  do  until  you  remember  the 
legions  of  designer  types  who  get  by  nicely 
in  2-D,  counting  on  the  reliable  "twisr' 
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id   pinnii        !i 
■pes  on  the  .surface 
el  colors,  eye-catching 
s,  and  the  ever-popular 
signature  logo  or  detail.  "I  don't  like  many 
prints,"  Miyake  says,  wrinkling  his  nose. 
Poke  into  any  oi  the  several  Miyake  shops 
in  Tokyo  or  into  the  newly  opened  Amer- 
ican flagship  space,  on  Madison  Avenue, 


I  TRY  TO  MAKE 
THINGS  SIMPLE! 
SAYS  MIYAKE. 


and  note  the  pristine,  gallery-like  interiors 
in  which  the  designer  prefers  to  show  his 
works.  In  such  spare  settings,  Issey 
Miyake's  designs  show  up  best  as  meticu- 
lously sculpted  fabric. 

Yes,  he  is  an  artist,  but  that  is  at  most 
half  the  tale.  At  forty-nine,  Issey  is  now  in 
a  slow-mo  cinematic  wipe  from  his  decade- 
long  image  of  radical  to  one  of  eminence. 
Issey,  the  breathtaking  boy  wonder  with 
his  startling  heresies  of  material  and  struc- 
ture— his  mad-inventor's  way  with  mate- 
rials like  rubberized  cotton — is  increasing- 
ly making  room  for  another  Miyake,  who 
evokes  words  like  "calm"  and  "maturity." 
He  talks  about  making  clothes  that  are 
closer  to  the  way  people  live,  more  re- 
laxed, easier  to  integrate  into  daily  life. 

■  ask  Miyake  if  he  is  more  "classic"  than 

I  he  used  to  be.  That  word  pinches;  he  has 
spent  his  career  challenging  the  con- 
ventions associated  with  "classicism." 
No,  he  says;  it  is  just  that  "there  are  other 
ways  besides  resistance  to  be  radical."  He 
continues  his  experiments:  for  example, 
the  use  of  a  new,  crinkly,  washable  paper 
fabric  for  women's  clothes.  Miyake  is 
nonetheless  well  on  his  way  to  establishing 
his  own  canon,  epitomized  by  a  line  he 
launched  two  years  ago  called  Pernia- 
nente,  a  compendium  of  favorite  designs 
from  past  seasons.  Even  more  significant, 
Miyake  is  also  Issey  Miyake  Inc.,  a  multi- 
million-dollar-a-year  international  corpo- 
ration, and  he  comes  right  to  the  r  >int 
about  what  that  means.  "You  have  estab- 
lished a  formula  and,  with  it,  a  responsibil- 
ity to  artisans,  factories,  workers,  custom- 


ers," he  says,  explaining  the  dilemma  of 
treading  the  line  between  these  demands 
and  his  own  impulse  to  test  limitations. 

One  eye  on  the  blazer,  Miyake  launches 
into  his  views  of  men's  style.  "I  think  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  to  do  in  menswear. 
I  always  wonder  why  men  have  worn  the 
same  things  over  such  a  long  time."  He  is 
politely  alluding  to  the  fact  that  what  we 
call  modern  menswear  was 
designed  and  refined  a  half 
century  or  more  ago.  "That 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things,"  Miyake  says,  "be- 
cause a  perfected  form  like 
the  man's  suit,  if  you  fuss 
with  it,  won't  get  better. 
Perhaps  the  only  thing  I  can 
contribute  to  the  business 
suit  is  to  give  it  a  little  more 
space."  Then  he  talks  about 
the  more  informal  and  the 
more  festive  items  in  a  man's  wardrobe — 
sportswear,  evening  wear,  travel  wear — 
and  he  gives  the  clear  impression  that 
those  are  all  fair  game.  He  runs  his  hand 
over  a  back  seam  on  the  blazer.  "I  want  to 
make  a  very  softly  draped  men's  jacket," 
he  says,  meaning  one  with  the  structure 
and  seams  of  men's  tailoring  but  with  the 
give-and-take  of  a  sweater. 

Makiko  Minagawa  comes  in,  clothed  in 
an  origami  tulip  of  cleverly  tailored  black 
wool.  A  third-generation  Kyoto  kimono 
maker,  esteemed  for  her  deep  expertise  in 
the  craft,  she  is  in  charge  of  textile  design. 
Small,  keen-eyed,  friendly,  she  holds  a 
large,  white,  soil-caked  radish  in  her 
hand.  As  we  exchange  pleasantries,  she 
brandishes  the  freshly  dug  tuber  like  some 
fat  cigarette.  Someone  asks  it  I  have  heard 
about  Makiko's  new  project.  The  dummy 
of  a  book  of  her  fabric  designs  over  the  last 
twelve  years  is  brought  out.  We  look  at 
double  page  after  double  page  of  miracles 
in  modern  weaving,  unfolded  before  us, 
inspired  by  "the  glimpse  of  concrete  pave- 
ment through  a  chain-link  fence,"  or 
there,  by  a  constellation  of  "reds  from 
Mali."  I  eye  the  radish  again  and  wonder 
what  sort  of  fabric  it  might  become  the 
root  of. 

For  Minagawa  to  be  inspired  by  a  hum- 
ble white  vegetable  makes  a  lot  of  sense, 
given  the  mood  Miyake — and  the  Japa- 
nese high-tashion  scene  in  general — is  in. 
"I  try  to  make  things  simple,"  Miyake  likes 
to  say,  explaining  the  current  direction  of 
his  thinking.  "Simplicity"  has  also  en- 
thralled Rei  Kawakubo  and  Yohji  Yama- 
niot  \    the   two   strongest   designers   to 


emerge  onto  the  Japanese  fashion  scene 
after  Miyake.  When  the  austere  strokes  of 
current  Japanese  high  fashion  catch  your 
eye — be  they  Miyake's,  Kawakubo's,  or 
Yamamoto's — "simplicity"  is  indeed  a 
word  that  will  easily  come  to  mind.  But 
their  designs  might  also  raise  a  smile, 
because  this  is  simplicity  oi  a  particularly 
rarefied  kind.  You  are  at  a  point  where 
something  like  the  reductio  ad  minimum  of 
Japanese  calligraphy  and  the  monochrome 
cool  of  hip  New  York  and  London  con- 
verge in  linen,  cashmere,  and  wool  to 
make  for  sumptuous  acts  of  abnegation. 

"I  have  to  understand  the  air  around 
Issey,  that's  all,"  says  Minagawa,  when 
asked  to  explain  how  they  collaborate  on 
the  fabrics  for  a  new  season.  "We  used  to 
use  so  many  stripes  and  checks,"  she  adds, 
flipping  through  swatches  of  busy  fabrics, 
"but  not  so  much  today."  In  the  designer's 
women's  collection,  and  in  the  increasing- 
ly extensive  men's  line,  the  virtuosic  tex- 
tural  somersaults  of  the  recent  past  have 
given  way  to  the  sleekness  of  flat-weave 
jerseys  and  knits;  the  loop-the-loop  and 
freeway-exit  intricacies  of  cut,  to  splendid- 
ly austere  geometries;  and  the  patterns  and 
colors,  rescored  from  symphonic  orches- 
trations, to  the  astringent  elegances  of 
black,  white,  grays,  and  other  easy-to- 
live-with  mono-  and  duochromes. 

The  new  simplicity  that  pervades  Miya- 
ke's thinking  right  now  is  actually  a  phe- 
nomenon found  only  at  the  top  of  a  teem- 
ing heap  of  fashion  and  style  in  Japan.  Be- 
neath are  two  other  "styles."  One  em- 
braces the  mass  of  blue-and-gray  suits — a 
style  of  nonstyle,  the  easily  acquired  sarto- 
rial visa  necessary  for 
international  corpo- 
rate business.  Then 
there  is  a  style  of  vora- 
cious  appropriation. 
Just  to  keep  it  to  fash- 
ion, this  takes  in  such 
things  as  a  jigsawed  Ivy 
League  look;  recycled 
black-on-black  punk; 
icons  of  all  sorts  from 
forties,  fifties,  and  sixties  America;  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  English  phrases, 
printed  all  over  clothes  with  giddy  aban- 
don (one  T-shirt  says,  "Oh  My  God?/She 
is  Tomboy!  She  is  pageboy!");  and  lots, 
lots  more.  Remote  as  this  Tokyo  style  may 
seem  from  Miyake's  work,  the  strategies  of 
appropriation  and  reconfiguration  of 
things  Western  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  it 
were  unimaginable  before  Miyake  came 
along  to  imagine  them  first. 


Shirts  and  shorts, 
all  in  cool  summer 
rayon  prints  and 
checks,  blend  in 
well  with  an  ail- 
American  ease; 
(near  left)  poh/ure- 
thane  slicker. 
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Dressed  for  dinner: 
Miyake's  reshaped 
tuxedos,  in  black 
wool -linen  and 
white  linen,  with 
evening  shirts  and 
(near  left)  a  sili- 
cone bow  tie. 


Issey  Miyake  was  horn  in  Hiroshima 
seven  years  before  the  bomb  was  dropped, 
something  he  witnessed  hut  has  said  he 
would  rather,  as  much  as  possible,  forget. 
His  father  was  away  in  the  army  during  his 
childhood;  his  mother  taught  cooking  and 
music  to  support  the  family.  He  credits  his 
mother,  who  eventually  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  bomb,  with  instilling  in  him  a 
sense  ot  tenaciousness  and  perfection- 
ism— qualities  that  he  has  become  known 
tor  and  that  come  across  most  readily  in  his 
air  of  quiet  confi- 
dence. ("Issey,"  re- 
calls the  master  textile 
designer  Junichi  Arai, 
who  worked  with 
Miyake  for  several 
years,  "would  never 
rest  until  his  ideas 
were  completely  there 
in  the  fabric") 

Miyake  remembers 
well  the  moment  when  as  a  teenager  he 
made  the  leap  into  imagining  his  future.  "I 
was  riding  the  main  street  of  Hiroshima 
and  I  saw  myself  in  the  show  windows  of  a 
dress  shop,  looking  at  the  mannequins 
with  their  beautiful  dresses,  and  looking  at 
myself  looking  at  the  mannequins."  The 
young  Miyake,  who  also  loved  to  draw, 
went  on  to  attend  Tama  Art  University,  in 
Tokyo,  where  he  studied  graphic  art  before 
going  off  to  Paris  in  1965.  He  spent  four 
years  there  as  an  assistant  to  Guy  Laroche 
and  then  to  Givenchy,  apprenticing,  ab- 
sorbing the  ways  of  Paris  couture — and, 
like  everyone  else,  wearing  conservative 
tailored  suits.  Then,  in  May  1968,  the  stu- 
dent revolts  shook  the  ground,  and  all  pre- 
vious hets  in  Miyake's  life  were  off.  "In 
Paris,  tradition  oppresses  you;  May  '68," 
he  remembers,  "was  when  the  establish- 
ment was  breaking  up,  and  when  I  real- 
ized, 'I  must  do  something.'" 


o 


ne  of  those  things  was  to  head  for  New 
York  in  1969,  for  a  bracing  six-month 
plunge  into  the  high  tide  of  alternative 
culture.  In  1970  he  was  hack  in  Tokyo, 
where  he  formed  his  design  studio  and 
created  his  first  pieces  of  "men's" 
clothes — the  quotation  marks  are  needed 
because  the  simple  raw-silk  shirt  and  pants 
to  which  that  term  applies  were  startlingly 
straight  and  geometrically  square  and,  as 
important,  loose — very  much  in  the  gen- 
der-neutral spirit  of  those  unisex  days. 

Along  with  the  rest  of  the  industrialized 
world,  Miyake  eventually  retreated  from 
post-Summer  of  Love  notions  of  cross- 
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Casual  affairs:  the 
loose,  soft- edged 
sports-coat-and- 
trousers  look  and  a 
thick-knit  cotton 
cardigan,  typical 
of  Miyake's 
easy  style. 


it  first,  halcyon  era 
vlien  he  began  experi- 
,  Miyake  allied  his  new- 
found  sense  of  freedom  to  the  craft  tradi- 
tii         t  his  own  culture.  He  got  the  idea  of 
transforming  the  traditional  sashiko — 
quilted-cotton  worker's  pants  and  jacket 
fabric — into  a  modern  leisure  fabric,   a 
homegrown  equivalent  of  denim,  which 
became  another  early  source  of  gender-free 
clothing.  He  remembers  that  prototypical 
unisex  jacket,  cut  large  and  comfortable, 
as  the  first  in  a  series  of  men's  clothes  he 
made  during  the  sev- 
enties for  himself  and 
friends.    "1   learned 
about  space  between 
the  body  and  the  fabric 
from  the  traditional 
kimono,"   he   says. 
"Not  the  style,  but  the 
space." 

Such  lessons  he  car- 
ries over  into  his  pres- 
ent efforts  to  define  a  Miyake  men's  style, 
something  that,  in  his  fourth  year,  he  con- 
siders to  be  a  still-unfinished  task.  "Sur- 
face influences,"  he  believes,  are  easy; 
much  harder  to  influence  is,  as  Miyake 
puts  it,  "a  sense  of  how  to  be  comfortable. " 
He  continues  to  cite  the  kimono  as  a 
touchstone. "You  wear  air  inside,"  he  says. 
"Very  comfortable." 

But  how  do  you  wear  air  in,  say,  a  tuxe- 
do? Miyake  grins.  "I  am  challenging  the 
tuxedo,"  he  says,  resorting  to  one  of  his 
favorite  verbs.  "It's  not  easy,  but  I  think 
the  direction  for  this  is  already  there.  The 
tuxedo  is  too  rigid.  I'm  going  to  make  it 
soft."  Those  are  the  words.  The  deed  this 
spring  is  a  white  double-breasted  linen 
envelope  of  a  tux  that,  in  addition  to  pos- 
sessing an  endearing  lightness  and  ease  of 
wearing  (it  has  no  pads,  linings,  or  other 
traditional  tailoring  additives),  manages 
to  soften  the  appearance  of  the  tux.  The 
lapels  (a  superfluousness,  as  Miyake  under- 
scores) dematerialue  into  the  elegant 
phantom  of  a  broad  shawl  collar. 


I  t  is  not  Miyake's  intention  to  make  the 

I  tux  "too  fancy" — a  mistake  to  avoid  in 
any  attempt  to  challenge  the  standard  of 
menswear.  The  Miyake  approach  in- 
stead is  to  take  on  menswear  from  the 
inside  out.  Those  men  who  are  intrigued 
by  the  possibility  of  a  new  international 
sartorial  standard  may  rest  assured  chat 
Issey  Miyake  is  working  on  it.  □ 


Robert  Knafo  is  an  editor  of  this  magazine. 
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By  Matthew  Gurewitsch 
Photographs  by  Monroe  Warshaw 


A  Bolshoi  star  we  really  need 


"You  are  a  woodcutter,"  Balanchine  told  the  first  American  to  dance  Apollo,  "a  swimmer,  a  football  player,  a  god."  Improvising,  the  Russian  Andris  Liepa  (above,  with 
Nina  Ananiashvili)  gives  his  left  arm  an  inauthentic  curve  and  forgets  to  turn  hb  face  to  show  his  right  profile  yet  cuts  a  plausible  figure. 


■ 


he  images  in  these  pages  are 
^etched  on  this  century's  aesthet- 
consciousness.  Any  dance  lovei 
will  recognize  them  as  pictures  from  Apol 
in.  Balanchine's  choreography  of  I  ^28 — 
snipped  down,  cool,  utterly  original,  infi- 
nitely mysterious — marks  as  signal  a  break 
in  the  history  of  ballet  as  Le  Sucre  du  Prin- 
temps  (\^l  $)  does  in  music  or  Pes  Pcnioi- 
selles  d'Avignon  ( 1^06-07)  in  painting. 

Yes,  but  no.  These  photographs  ol  the 
Bolshoi  Ballet's  twenty-six-year-old  star 
Andris  Liepa,  published  here  tor  the  first 
time,  evoke  a  performance  that  never  was. 
Last  summer,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  dur- 
ing the  Bolshoi's  triumphant  return  to 
America  after  an  absence  of  eight  years, 
American  friends  introduced  Liepa  to 
Apollo  through  the  medium  of  videotape. 
The  Apollo  he  saw  was  recorded  in  the  ear- 
ly 1980s  by  a  dancer  since  retired,  the  New 
York  City  Ballet's  Peter  Martins — the 
role's  supreme  exponent  in  Balanchine's 
last  years.  Liepa  was  transfixed. 

One  evening  soon  thereafter,  following 
a  performance  at  the  Kennedy  Center,  the 
photographer  Monroe  Warshaw  spirited 
Liepa  and  his  frequent  partner  Nina 
Ananiashvili  away  to  a  borrowed  dance 
studio  for  an  impromptu  photo  session. 
Late  into  the  night,  without  the  cues  of 
Stravinsky's  spare,  springy  score,  guided  in 
part  by  his  friends  but  mostly  by  his  recol- 
lections of  Martins,  Liepa  improvised  im- 
pressions from  Apollo. 

Among  the  new  crop  of  dancers  the  Bol- 
shoi brought  over  last  year,  Liepa  was  the 
great  surprise.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  out- 
dazzle  Irek  Mukhamedov  {Connoisseur, 
June  1987),  but  word  of  Mukhamedov  had 
preceded  him,  and  his  baroque  space  ma- 
neuvers— which  no  one  duplicates — sim- 
ply delivered  the  foretold  miracle.  Tall, 
superbly  proportioned,  Liepa  arrived  with 
a  reputation,  too:  in  1986,  he  and  Ana- 
niashvili took  home  gold  medals  as  well  as 
the  rarely  bestowed  Grand  Prix  award  from 
the  International  Ballet  Competition  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi.  But  in  advance  pho- 
tographs he  seemed  a  languid,  overgilded 
lad  preoccupied  with  his  romantic  image. 

On  the  stage,  great  height  and  sturdy 
bones — Liepa's  most  obvious  physical 
characteristics — can  make  a  dancer  seem 
cumbersome  and  listless;  they  tend  to  hold 
him  down.  But  combined  with  clarity, 
power,  and  poise,  they  give  him  a  generos- 
ity of  movement  that  is  among  the  deepest 
pleasures  dance  knows.  In  Liepa,  every- 
thing harmonizes.  At  any  speed,  he  articu- 
lates steps  with  streamlined  elegance. 
There  is  majesty  in  the  gyroscopic  aplomb 
of  his  turns.  His  jumps  virtually  define  the 
elusive  property  called  ballon.  The  lift  of 


his  chest  and  lightness  of  his  arms  make  his 
air  time  feel  longer  than  it  is.  He  lands 
with  the  noiseless  surefootedness  of  a 
panther.  Perhaps  most  beautiful  of  all  are 
his  arabesques,  each  struck  like  a  medal 
new  from  the  mint. 

If  a  few  of  Warshaw's  photographs 
betray  their  makeshift  origins,  the  hints  of 
documentary  -a  ladder  off  to  the  side, 
water  pipes,  a  door,  the  back  of  a  rehearsal 
piano — only  brighten  the  aura  of  discov- 
ery. Some  of  the  pictures  are,  quite  magi- 
cally, not  quite  "right."  A  Balanchine 
purist  would  want  to  correct  the  famous 
finger-to-finger  pose  (a  deliberate  allusion 
to  the  God  and  Adam  of  the  Sistine  fres- 
coes). And  that  purist  would  tame  the  too- 
voluptuous  curve  of  Liepa's  left  arm.  But 
again  and  again  the  dancer  finds  his  way  as 
if  by  predestination. 

ources  close  to  Liepa  say 
that  he  and  Ananiashvili 
have  been  invited  to  work 
and  perform  as  guests  with 
the  New  York  City  Ballet. 
With  her  bold  jump  and  fine  attack,  Ana- 
niashvili would  be  an  asset  anywhere.  But 
the  company  hardly  needs  her.  In  Maria 
Calegari,  Darci  Kistler,  and  Kyra  Nichols, 
Balanchine's  legacy  to  the  ballerina  has 
three  shining  custodians.  The  top  ranks 
among  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  ravaged  by  age,  sickness,  and  person- 
al tragedy.  To  fill  Balanchine's  grandest 
male  parts — in  Chaconne,  Diamonds,  Mo- 
zartiana,  Theme  and  Variations,  Tzigane — 
only  the  aerial  lb  Andersen  remains.  Bal- 
anchine called  him  an  angel,  and  angelic 
he  remains,  but  he  needs  reinforcements. 
Liepa  would  surely  gain  and  give  richly  in 
the  artistic  exchange.  It  would  be  like 
visiting  family.  The  great  neoclassical  tra- 
dition Balanchine  raised  on  American  soil 
has  its  roots  in  Russia. 

The  most  anyone  will  say  at  the  City 
Ballet  is  that  the  thought  of  inviting  (un- 
specified) Soviet  dancers  has  been  spoken 
of  as  a  fantasy,  among  friends.  Russian  offi- 
cials say  only  that  it  is  "quite  possible"  that 
(unspecified)  Soviet  dancers  will  perform 
as  guests  for  (unspecified)  American  com- 
panies. Still,  at  press  time,  the  rumor  per- 
sists that  delicate  negotiations  to  bring 
Liepa  over  for  an  extended  stay  are  being 
carried  forward. 

Ballet  dancers,  unlike  ballet  compa- 
nies, travel  light.  When  and  if  a  break- 
through comes,  he  could  be  back  to  dance 
with  the  Soviets'  blessing  in  a  matter  of 
weeks  or  days.  Who  knows?  By  the  time 
you  read  this,  the  young  Russian's  trompe 
l'oeil  Apollo  may  have  stepped  out  of  his 
still  frame  into  Balanchine's  four  dimen- 
sions of  space  and  music.  □ 
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Most  people 
hardly  notice  a 
picture  frame 
except  when  it  is 
very  had  or  very 
good,  yet  it  can 
crucially  enhance  the  painting  it  en- 
closes.  "There  is  as  much  mystery  in 
what  makes  a  good  frame  as  the  mystery  ^Sg 
that  makes  a  good  painting, "  says  the  art  his- 
iorian  Meyer  Schapiro.  "It's  a  very  subtle  husi-  "^ 
ness;  if  a  frame  works,  it's  not  because  of  any  one  fac- 
tor, like  carving,  texture,  modeling,  patina,  but  each  of  these 
factors  all  affecting  another,  and  relating  to  the  painting  to  form  a 
unity."  The  late-fourteenth-century  French  Virgin  and  Child  in 
the  Frick  Collection  exemplifies  this  beautifully:  its  panel  and 
frame  were  carved  from  the  same  piece  of  wood,  and  the  spiraling 
vines  and  gilding  form  a  unit  with  the  image.  A  later  example  is 
Michelangelo's  Holy  Family  of  1 503,  in  the  Uffizi;  here  the  ornate 
carved  frame,  perhaps  designed  by 
the  artist,  has  a  rich  iconographi- 
cal  relation  to  the  painting. 

A  frame's  essential  purpose  is  to 
act  as  a  stage  for  the  painting — or, 
in  the  words  of  the  professional 
framer  and  painter  Mark  Davis,  "to 
reflect  an  artist's  intentions;  to  es- 
tablish a  work's  scale  in  its  sur- 
roundings; and  to  secure  a  paint- 
ing's identity  to  the  utmost.  A  frame  should  affirm  the  intensity  of 
a  painting."  Another  framer  and  painter,  Robert  Kulicke,  says, 
"The  single  function  of  the  picture  frame  is  to  present  a  painting 
in  the  most  sympathetic  manner."  This  basic  purpose  has  pre- 
vailed over  many  centuries  of  picture  framing,  despite  frequent 
;s  in  fashion  between  the  simple  and  the  ornate. 


Just  what  kind  of  frame 
most  enhances  a  painting? 

By  Margaret  Sheffield 


Recently,  however,  a  new 
concept  of  framing  has  appeared 
on  the  art  scene. In  New  York 
City,  both  the  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum and  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  have  reframed  their  nine- 
teenth-century collections  in  aus- 
tere, nearly  uniform,  flat  modern 
frames,  touching  off  an  unprecedented 
controversy  in  the  art  world. 
The  rationalization  for  the  change  was  the 
desire  to  achieve  "a  certain  amount  of  standardiza- 
tion necessary  in  a  museum,"  according  to  the  Guggenheim's 
director,  Thomas  M.  Messer,  who  thirteen  years  ago  removed  the 
antique  frames  from  the  Justin  K.  Thannhauser  collection  of 
Impressionists  and  replaced  them  with  minimal  modern  "float 
frames"  designed  by  Robert  Kulicke.  Then,  in  1984,  William 
Rubin,  the  director  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  the  Modern, 
believing  that  the  heterogeneous  antique  frames  were  distracting 

to  the  paintings'  power  and  to  his 
goal  of  linking  paintings  by  theme 
and  style,  followed  suit  and  re- 
framed  the  Modern's  Impression- 
ists in  flat,  antique  gold  borders, 
also  in  consultation  with  Kulicke. 
The  Modern  selected  the  new 
frame  style  mostly  for  a  definite 
historical  reason.  As  Rubin  said 
recently,  "The  question  of  what 
enhances  is  contextual.  In  this  museum's  collection,  which  is  pri- 
marily a  twentieth-century  collection,  the  frame's  function  is  not 
so  much  to  enhance  a  particular  work  as  to  suggest  continuity.  We 
are  looking  at  nineteenth-century  art  not  from  its  own  moment  in 
time  but  from  the  perspective  of  the  twentieth  century.  We 
wanted  a  frame  th.it  had  the  same  quality  as  the  'L'  or  'flat'  frames 
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Opposite:  Frame  perhaps  designed  by  Michelangelo  for  his  Holy  Family  (ca.  1503).  Above:  A  French  Virgin  and  Child  (1390-1400)  in  a  contemporaneous  frame. 
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Above:  Durer's  Allerheiligenbild  (1511)  is 
hung  at  Vienna's  Kunsthistorisches  Mu- 
seum in  a  frame  that  replicates  the  orig- 
inal. Below:  The  original,  long  separated 
from  its  pairing,  i;  now  in  the  German- 
isches  Nationalmuseum,  in  Nuremberg. 


tin  the  Cubists  and  lat- 
er-twentieth-century 

paintings  in  the  col- 
lection, and  would 
show  a  continuous  his- 
torical  fabric  from 
nineteenth-  to  twen- 
tieth-century art." 

There  are  prece- 
dents for  the  new  poli- 
cy. Napoleon  imposed 
Empire-style  frames 
on  the  Louvre,  and 
modern  museums  in 
Europe,  such  as  the 
Van  Gogh  Museum, 
in  Amsterdam,  and 
the  Krciller  Miiller,  in 
Otterloo,  had  a  go  at 
neutralizing  their 
frames.  This  imposing 
of  a  standard  style  is 
not  always  a  success, 
however;  the  art  histo- 
rian John  Rewald  re- 
calls his  horror  when 
he  saw  the  strip  frames 
on  the  Impressionists 
when  the  Orangerie 
opened:  "They  were 
hideous — made  the 
pictures  look  like  re- 
productions." 

Many  museumgoers 
are  just  as  upset  over 
the  new  frames  at  the 
Modern.  On  Redon 
and  Degas,  with  their 
carefully  calibrated 
mats  and  very  narrow- 
gold,  they  are  not  ob- 
trusive, but  in  the  case 
ot  Seutat  or  Cezanne, 
where  the  gold  is  wide 
and  bright,  the  new 
frames  confine  and 
distort  the  artists'  stylistic  intentions.  Here,  the  frames'  right 
angles  and  light-teflecting  surfaces  so  emphasize  flatness  that  they 
undercut  the  paintings'  depth.  The  bright  gold  i<  too  harsh  for  a 
subtle  palette;  the  mood  ot  stark  modernity  is  at  odds  with  the 
wotks'  intensity  ot  feeling.  By  contrast  with  the  rich  patina  and 
rhythm  ot  the  antique  frame,  the  new  frames'  aesthetic  qualities 
have  been  reduced  to  a  flat  surface  and  right  angles. 

Cezanne  has  tared  the  worst,  for  the  frames'  rectilinearity 
undercuts  his  complex  poetry  of  planes  and  rhythms  in  space. 
Where  the  artist  shows  urgent  emotion,  the  frames  are  brisk  and 
institutional.  This  dissonance  is  most  marked  in  those  Cezannes 
with  forcefully  carved-out  spatial  masses,  like  Still  Life  with  Apples. 
Here,  the  canvas  surges  with  movement,  hut  the  frame  is  static, 
and  the  jubilant  reds,  yellows,  and  greens  are  drained  by  the  gold. 
Despite  the  use  of  "tubbed  antique  gold,"  the  ;old  on  the  new 
frames  is  brassier  than  the  luminous  glow  ot  an  antique  frame's; 
where  one  limits,  the  other  expands. 

Rather  than  reflecting  light,  providing  drama,  or  establishing 


scale,  the  frame  on  Cezanne's  monumental  The  Bather  confines. 
Rubin  has  agreed  that  it  is  "not  a  success."  "It  may  be  that  The 
Bather  should  be  tetramed.  It  is  an  architectural  problem  as  well, 
as  the  painting  is  in  a  shadow.  Philip  Johnson  and  I  are  working 

on  a  solution,"  he  said  in  1^86,  hut  nothing  has  been  done. 


In  most  such  instances,  however,  the  real  culprit  appears  to 
be  the  frame.  The  art  histotian  and  critic  Kenworth  Moffett 
says,  "A  frame  should  make  a  painting  into  a  unique  object, 
the  creation  of  a  unique  artist  at  a  unique  time.  Bill  Rubin 
thinks  of  art  as  art  history.  His  principle  is  all  wrong.  The 
new  frames  make  the  paintings  not  objects  but  images  to 
illustrate  an  art-history  lesson.  Of  course  the  individual  paintings 
suffer.  The  Impressionists  looked  terrific  in  the  old  frames,  and 
they  themselves  knew  it."  According  to  Edwatd  F.  Fry,  anothet 
n<  'ted  art  historian  and  wr ltet ,  "the  frames  are  a  double  distot tion: 
they  inflict  a  misteading  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  twentieth- 
century  modernist  standatds,  and  they  inflict  a  misreading  of 
twentieth-century  modernism  as  well.  They  ignore  intentionali- 
ty."  Lawrence  Shar,  a  professional  tramer  and  president  ot  the 
Julius  Lowy  company,  says,  "The  paintings  no  longet  function  in 
harmony  with  the  frames.  The  frames  ate  cold  in  quality  and  the 
paintings  are  emotional."  Even  Robett  Kulicke  had  doubts. 
Although  celebtated  tot  his  aluminum  strip,  Kulicke  is  also  an 
expert  on  antique  ttames  and  considers  modern  frames  suitable  tot 
mainstteam  twentieth-century  art.  He  "strongly  advised"  the 
Modern,  as  he  had  done  the  Guggenheim,  "not  to  take  cettam 
Impressionists  out  ot   their  antique  frames" — advice  that  was 


Contemporary  framing  seen  at  its  unhappy  worst:  Paul  Cezanne's  The  Bather  (ca. 
1885)  is  diminished  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's  stark  frame. 
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Cezanne  once  more,  but  now  in  happier  surroundings:  a  contemporaneous  frame  admirably  sets  off  his  The  Gulf  of  Marseilles  Seen  from  I'Esfaque  ( 188S). 


heeded  by  neither  museum. 

Why  is  it  that  the  nineteenth- 
century  paintings  are  at  their  most 
grand  and  impressive  when  framed 
individually  in  antique  frames? 
Partly,  at  least,  it  is  because  these 
paintings  are  concerned  with  illu- 
sionistic  depth,  and  antique 
frames'   sculptural   qualities  are 

more  effective  than  flat  frames  in  "leading  the  eye  into  the  paint- 
ing," suggesting  a  window  into  the  painter's  imaginary  space. 
Moreover,  in  their  approach  to  nature,  nineteenth-century 
painters  not  only  differed  sharply  from  twentieth-century  paint- 
ers but  also  from  one  another,  and  their  works  call  out  tor 
uniquely  expressive  frames.  Cezanne  and  Seurat  did  not  see 
themselves  as  proto-Cubists  or  precursors  of  twentieth-century 
art  but  compared  themselves  to  painters  of  the  past,  to  old  masters 
like  Poussin,  Titian,  and  Piero  della  Francesca.  The  Impression- 
ists were  passionate  observers  of  the  actual  world,  their  achieve- 
ments rooted  in  natural  phenomena,  or  what  Cezanne  called  "a 
nature  more  in  depth  than  on  the  surface."  The  varied  antique 
frames  still  preferred  by  most  museums  give  the  Impressionists 
their  full  impact. 

Finding  the  right  frame,  says  the  art  historian  and  curator 


A  picture  frame  must  present 
'/      a  painting  in  the  most 
sympathetic  manner  possible. 


Charles  S.  Moffett,  is  as  "difficult 
as  finding  a  gray  flannel  suit.  Every 
nuance  counts.  A  frame  must  have 
enough  character  to  enhance,  but 
not  to  interfere  with,  the  work's 
own  color,  value  relationships, 
and  form."  The  frame  that  he  and 
the  framer  Mark  Davis  chose  for 
Cezanne's  The  Gulf  of  Marseilles 
Seen  from  I'Estaque,  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  is  a  magisterial 
parcel-gilt  sixteenth-century  Italian  frame,  which  perfectly  cap- 
tures the  work's  meditative  beauty.  A  frame  with  a  strong  archi- 
tecture lends  a  perspective  that  forcefully  leads  the  eye 
into  the  space,  and  the  bold  and  irregular  carving  ere, ires  a 
broken  rhythm  that  heightens  Cezanne's  rhythm  of 
brushstrokes  and  planes.  The  present  Italian  Renais- 
sance-style molding  on  Seurat's  Invitation  to  the  Sideshow 
(La  Parade)  replaces,  says  Davis,  "a  frame  that  was  more 
ornate."  The  new  frame  expands  the  image,  relates  to 
Seurat's  interest  in  Renaissance  painting,  and 
reveals  the  artist's  formerly  obscured  painted 
border.  The  sculptural  weight  of  the 
Regence  frame  on  the  Met's  Ma- 
dame Conine  in  the  Conservatory  ac- 
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The  frame  for  Renoir's  Madame  Charpentier  and  Her  Children  "evokes  the  rich  and  overcharged  decorative  environment  for  which  the  painting  was  destined." 


The  stronger  the  identity 

of  the  frame,  the  greater  the 

illusion  of  depth. 

GETTING  FRAMED 

In  London:  Paul  Levi  (01 1.441.995.1848)  considers  setting  and  client  im- 
portant. Thus,  to  frame  a  Rembrandt  tor  an  eighteenth-centun,  room  he 
would  prefer  a  gilt  Louis  XIV  frame  to  a  black  one.  Old  and  reproduction 
frames:  $9,300  to  $28,000  (for  a  Louis  XV  frame  with  original  gilding).  In 
New  York:  Lawrence  Shar,  of  Julius  Loin'  Frame  &  Restoring  Company  (28 
West  End  Avenue;  212-586-2050),  where  frames  go  for  up  to  575,000, 
would  put  a  Louis  XV  gilt  frame  on  a  Renoir  (old:  $7, 500  N 1 8,000;  repro: 
$1 ,500— $3,500);  on  a  Modigliani,  something     Id  venteenth-cen- 

tury  Spanish  or  Italian  frame  (old:  $4,500-512.000;  repn  -  $1,500- 
$3,500).  Trie  House  ofHeyaemryk  (417  East  Seventy  sixth  Street;  212- 
2494903),  frames  old  and  repro:  $200-$15,000.  El  ipanj 

(1525  York  Avenue;  212-744-6521),  old  American  fram  :28,'000. 


centuates  that  painter's  pictorial  space,  and  the  frame's  patina 
dramatizes  the  work's  intense  light. 

Most  curators  and  framers  search  for  a  frame  that  is  har- 
monious aesthetically  and  evokes  a  period  hut  "do  not 
insist  that  a  frame  he  period,"  says  Joseph  Gihhon,  of  the 
Shepherd  Gallery.  While  most  of  the  Cezannes  and  Seurats  at 
the  Met  are  in  nonperiod  frames,  the  fine  period  frame  on 
Renoir's  Madame  Charpentier  and  Her  Children,  according  to 
Gary  Tinterow,  an  associate  curator,  "instantly  evokes  the 
rich  and  overcharged  decorative  environment  for  which  the 
painting  was  destined;  the  Japanese  and  neoclassical  motifs  heau- 
titullv  complement  the  interior  depicted  in  the  work." 

This  goes  to  confirm  what  most  museums  have  recognized  all 
along — that  each  painting  deserves  a  special  frame.  But  who 
makes  the  decision?  Why  don't  the  artists  themselves,  as  did 
Degas,  Whistler,  van  Gogh,  and  Eakins?  In  fact,  some  do  and 
some  do  not.  Like  artists  today,  some  Impressionists  made  the 
framing  decisions,  while  others  were  indifferent  or  undecided. 

The  same  confusion  reigns  with  contemporary  artists  and 
frames.  Earlier  in  the  century,  as  painting  became  abstract  and 
environmental  in  scale  and  implied  a  space  beyond  the  canvas, 
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the  frame  was  dismissed  as  unnecessary  decoration.  Bui  unitaii 
porary  painting  is,  again,  affecting  the  frame.  While  tor  large 
abstract  works  the  narrow  strip  is  still  the  elegant  solution,  for 
figurative  painters  like  Neil  Jenney  and  Howard  Hodgkin  the 
frame  plays  an  aggressive  role.  I  lodgkin  has  stated,  "  The  stronger 
the  identity  of  the  frame,  the  greater  the  illusion  of  depth  one 
automatically  gets."  But  while  Jenney  and  Hodgkin  are  part  of  a 
growing  number  of  contemporary  artists  who  make  decisions 
about  frames,  there  are  even  more  who  do  not  think  about  frames 
at  all,  or  who,  like  the  Impressionists,  are  ambivalent. 


When  artists  do  not  decide,  framing  must  obvi- 
ously be  left  to  curators,  trainers,  or  dealers, 
who  do  the  best  they  can.  As  tor  Rubin,  he 
claims  that  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art's 
new  frames  are  closer  to  "what  the  artists 
wanted."  After  all,  this  curator  has 
pointed  out,  Ba:ille's  painting  The  Artist's  Studio  shows  "sim- 
ple uncarved  frames."  The  background,  however,  clearly 
shows  substantial  gold  moldings,  and  in  any  case  what  the 
Impressionists  "wanted"  in  the  way  ot  frames  is  a  tricky  ques- 
tion because  they  differed  widely  among  themselves.  In  the  mat- 
ter ot  artistic  intention,  the  new  frames  distort  the  goals  of  the 
Impressionists  as  illusionistic  painters.  John  Rewald  records  that 
some  Impressionists  at  one  time  wanted  white  frames,  not  gold, 
while  others,  among  them  Degas,  Renoir,  and  Manet,  liked  asser- 
tively gold,  sometimes  ornate  frames.  Degas  designed  his  own 
version  of  a  Louis  XVI  frame  for  his  work,  and  Jean  Renoir's  biog- 
raphy tells  how  his  father  liked  to  enhance  his  works  with  rich 
gold  frames.  "The  frame  is  vital,"  Manet  told  a  client.  "Without 
[it)  a  painting  loses  100  percent." 

Frames  are  symbolic  of  the  way  a  museum  wants  the  viewer  to 
see  art.  The  "minimal" 
frame  at  the  Guggenheim 
and  the  Modern  makes  an 
aggressive  statement  and 
subordinates  individual 
works  to  a  general  aesthet- 
ic, bring  out  the  superficial 
similarities  between  paint- 
ings but  not  their  profound 
differences.  Most  museums 
feel  that  such  standardiza- 
tion is  not  necessary.  As 
Gary  Tinterow,  at  the 
Met,  says,  it  is  possible  to 
create  environmental  uni- 
ty by  such  devices  as  the 
weight  and  color  of  frames, 
grouping  of  paintings,  wall 
color,  lighting,  and  ceiling 
height. 

While  the  Guggenheim 
and  the  Modern  have 
minimized  the  importance 
of  the  frame,  most  mu- 
seums have  been  hiring 
connoisseurs  of  frames  and 
searching  for  the  precious 
antique  frame  that  may 
best  enhance  a  specific 
painting.  Since  the  1970s 
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For  Neil  Jenney's  Window  #6  (1971-76),  a  frame  that  is  a  visual  pun  as  well  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  painting,  whose  title  is  stenciled  on  the  frame. 

the  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  employed  a  frame  conservator. 
For  several  years  it  was  Stanley  Robertson,  who  studied  gilding  in 
Paris  and  frame  making  with  the  London  authority  Paul  Levi.  At 
Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Paul  Levi  himself  helped  catalog 
and  adjust  the  frames;  at  the  Metropolitan,  Charles  S.  Moffett 
said  he  took  "a  crash  course  in  the  extremely  complex  matter  o{ 
framing  from  Paul  Levi";  and  when  the  frames  in  the  Met's  Andre 
Meyer  Galleries  were  reviewed,  the  curators  John  Pope-Hennessy 
and  Charles  Moffett  were  assisted  by  Mark  Davis. 

Framing  is  a  mysterious  and  enigmatic  art,  its  triumphs  resting, 
as  in  painting,  on  the  unpredictable  and  the  intuitive.  Cave 

rationem  might  be  the  mot- 
to of  a  good  framer:  for  cap- 
turing the  spirit  of  a  work, 
scholarship  and  reasoning 
are  of  less  use  than  trial  by 
error  and  acts  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are 
readier  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  frames  intellec- 
tually than  visually.  The 
Spanish  philosopher  Jose 
Ortega  y  Gasset  once  pon- 
dered this  irony:  if  you 
"were  to  reflect  upon  the 
paintings  you  know  best, 
you  would  find  that  you 
cannot  recall  the  frames  in 
which  they  are  set,"  he 
yvrote.  "We  are  not  used  to 
seeing  a  frame  except  when 
it  is  in  the  carpenter's  shop, 
bereft  of  a  painting;  that  is, 
when  the  frame  is  not  ful- 
filling its  function,  when 
it's,  so  to  speak,  out  of  a 
job."D 


Howard  Hodgkin's  Rainbow  (1983-85)  is  presented  in  a  contemporary  frame  that,  again,  is 
part  of  the  work  of  art.  The  artist  has  carried  the  paint  over  from  canvas  onto  frame. 


Margaret  Sheffield  is  an  art 
eritie  and  teacher. 
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And  at 
a  sewage- 
disposal  plant, 
no  less 

BY  JULIE  V.I0VINE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DIANE  COOK 


ardly  a  historical  brick 
ever  tails  or  corporate 
granite  panel  snaps  into 
place  in  Manhattan  with- 
out the  architecture  press 
sending  up  a  chorus  of  in- 
stant  outrage  or  acclaim.  But 
produce  a  moderately  lyrical 
and  thoroughly  practical  mod- 
el of  civic  design  that  will 
affect  thousands  of  lives,  and  it 
is  ignored.  A  case  in  point  con- 
cerns the  North  River  Water 
Pollution  Control  Plant, 
which  treats  the  sewage  of  the 
western  halt  of  Manhattan 
(the  plant's  platform  alone 
represents,  at  $230  million, 
the  largest  nonmilitary  con- 
tract ever  hid  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere).  When  it 
opened,  in  1986,  it  hardly  got 
a  mention,  much  less  the  kind 
o{  hype  the  media  lavish  on 
any  new  Donald  Trump  box  or 
Philip  Johnson  highboy. 

That  is  a  shame.  Anyone 
crossing  the  George  Washing- 
ton Bridge  cannot  tail  to  take 
notice  of  the  new  plant's 
arches  leaping  tor  ten  blocks 
along  the  Hudson  River,  echo- 
ing the  romantic  filigree 
arches  of  the  bridge  beneath 
Riverside  Drive.  The  North 
River  plant  could  easily  have 
been  a  monstrosity;  instead,  it 
has  inspired  city  planners 
across  the  country.  Once  the 
twenty-eight-acre  park,  with 
dozens  of  imaginative  ameni- 
ties, is  completed  on  the  root, 

The  North  River  plant's  treatment 
building — moderately  lyrical  and  thor- 
oughly practical. 
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have  tre- 
ppeal  as 

i  hint'.  of 
when  the 
:ss  1 70  mil- 
raw  sewage  a 
he  sewage  pro 
du<  ed  h\  the  West  Side  from 
Bank  Street  to  the  northern  tip 
of  Manhattan,  an  ocean  of 
wastes  that  could  not  he  han- 
dled by  the  two  other  plants 
that  served  the  rest  of  Manhat- 
tan. It  was  dumped  untreated 
into  the  Hudson.  Plans  to  treat 
the  West  Side's  sewage  have 
been  in  the  works  since  a  mas- 
ter plan  was  developed  in  the 
1940s.  But  there  have  been  so 
many  administrations  since 
then,  each  with  its  own  agen- 
da— not  to  mention  the  fiscal 
crisis  oi  the  1970s — that  mere 
survival  has  been  a  problem. 
Finding  a  site  "hat  vould  not 
dislocate  hundreds  of  people 
has  helped  drag  the  project 
out.  Even  now,  the  sewage  is 
only  partly  treated  (enough  to 
reduce  the  level  of  fecal  bacte- 
ria in  the  Hudson  by  75  per- 
cent, though  federal  standards 
of  85  percent  will  soon  be 
met).  By  the  summer  of  1989, 
full  secondary  treatment  will 
go  into  effect,  which  is  what 
no  doubt  prompted  Mayor 
Koch,  at  the  official  opening 
ceremonies,  to  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  lox  would  come 
straight  out  of  the  Hudson, 
^p  he  job  of  designing  the 
plant's  outward  appear- 
ance fell  to  Theodore 
Long,  of  TAMs  Consul- 
tants. He  admits  that  it 
took  a  combination  of 
sheer  will,  serendipity,  and 
economic  kismet  to  make  the 
North  River  plant  look  better 
than  just  sanitary.  The  origi- 
nal scheme,  developed  in  the 
1960s,  called  for  an  open 
plant.  In  1967,  in  an  ill-fated 
attempt  to  glamorize  it,  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  hired  Philip 
Johnson  to  design  the  exterior. 
His  proposal  to  cover  part  of 
the   plant   and   top   it   with 

The  plant's  ranks  of  swelling  arches 
leap  along  the  Hudson  River  for  ten 
blocks:  function  yielding  beauty. 
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hundreds  of  fountains 
"1,001  pissoirs,"  according  to 
one  wit  was  instantly  con 
demned  by  the  neighborhood 
.is  .1  vulgar  irony.  Ultimately  ■ 
the  energy  c  risis  ol  the  mid- 
1970s  afforded  Long  the 
c  Ii.iih  e  to  be  a  little  more  cre- 
ative with  the  design. 

"Respecting  the  local  con- 
text and  picking  up  on  the  arch 
motii  as  if  ir  were  some  latter- 
day  Roman  aqueduct — all  that 
kind  of  architectural  talk  came 
aftei  the  fact,"  Long  confesses. 
"The  truth  is,  once  the  energy 
crisis  hit,  we  couldn't  afford  to 
air-condition  the  whole  place 
and  started  looking  at  ways  to 
open  up  the  solid  walls  for  nat- 
ural ventilation."  Besides 
arches,  Long  considered  incor- 
porating backlit  portholes  to 
give  the  plant  an  oceangoing 
air  or  hiding  bleak  walls  be- 

IT  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  A 

MONSTROSITY; 
INSTEAD  IT'S  AN 


hind  a  wire  grid  overgrown 
with  ivy.  Both  he  finally  re- 
jected as  too  romantic  and  dif- 
ficult to  maintain. 

Over  at  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection, 
the  group  acting  as  client  on 
the  project,  Nick  Ilijic,  P.E. , 
deputy  director  (design)  for 
heavy  construction,  takes  the 
sewage  plant's  aesthetic  ac- 
complishments in  his  stride. 
"Good  design  was  required," 
he  says.  "New  Yorkers  are  very 
sophisticated  now  about  style, 
very  sophisticated,  even  in  the 
boroughs.  We  told  the  archi- 
tects that  we  wanted  some- 
thing pleasing — no  flag  wav- 
ing; after  all,  we  are  sewage — 
but  this  is  our  showcase  plant 
and  good  looks  is  a  definite 
plus."  And  don't  forget,  that's 
1 70  million  gallons  of  raw  sew- 
age treated  every  day.  □ 

Julie  lovine  wrote  about  the  Tu- 
gendhat  house  for  the  September 
1987  Connoisseur. 
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By  George  Lang 

'hy  is  the  Culinary  Insti- 
tute of  America  the  fore- 
'most  school  ot  its  kind  in 
the  world?  Some  people 
might  argue  that  the  secret  lies 
in  the  rigorous  curriculum: 
would-he  chefs  and  restaurateurs 
must  put  in  twenty-one  months  of 
hard  work,  much  of  it  over  a  hot  stove, 
before  earning  their  degree.  Others  would 
credit  the  faculty  of  ninety,  each  of  them  a 
star  in  his  or  her  field — and  each  a  de- 
manding teacher,  as  well.  Then  there  are 
the  superb  facilities  on  the  institute's  sev- 
enty-five-acre campus,  in  Hyde  Park,  New 
York  (nineteen  commercial  kitchens,  for 
instance;  eight  instructional  dining 
rooms;  a  30,000-volume  library;  a  huge 
learning  resource  center,  equipped  with  a 
full  video-production  program).  Or  does 
the  CIA's  success  come  from  another 
source — the  1,800  students  themselves.' 
To  find  the  answer,  Connoisseur  asked 
George  Lang,  the  noted  food  writer,  con- 

Photographs  by 
George  Lange 
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A  top  chef 
infiltrates  the 
nation's  best 
cooking  school 

sultant,  and  owner  of  Cafe  des  Artistes,  to 
attend  the  institute  for  a  few  days  as  an 
anonymous  student.  He  persuaded  his 
friend  Ferdinand  Metz,  the  German-born 
president  of  the  CIA  and  the  man  who 
made  it  into  a  kind  of  culinary  Harvard,  to 
cooperate.  Here  is  Lang's  report: 

MONDAY  MORNING 

I  wake  up  in  the  dorm  at  the  ungodly  hour 
of  5:15  A.M.,  swearing  not  to  go  to  class, 
never  to  promise  anything  to  anybody, 
never  to  write  another  article.  By  6:30 
A.  M. ,  dressed  in  the  traditional  garb  of  the 
cooks  and  all  students  (checkered  pants, 
white  jacket  and  apron,  and  the  tall  toque 
blanche,  with  a  set  of  knives  fitted  in  a 
black  carrying  case)  and  feeling  like  a  spy 
in  an  alien  country,  I  am  on  my  way  to  the 
main  building  to  have  breakfast.  As  I  wait 
for  my  fried  eggs  (over  easy),  I  hear  the 
chef- instructor,  who  is  standing  nearby, 
tell  the  eager  student  cook,  "Now,  say  a 
prayer  just  before  flipping  them. "  Happily, 
the  prayer  worked. 

CULINARY  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 

I  enter  a  large  professional  kitchen  with  fif- 
teen-foot-long tables  at  each  end  of  the 
room,  a  battery  of  ranges  in  between,  and 
the  chef's  office  in  the  corner.  About  a 
dozen  or  so  neophyte  students  mill  around 
in  slow  motion;  Monday-morning  blues 
are  in  the  air.  Lively,  full  of  authority  yet 
surprisingly  pleasant,  the  chef-instructor 
Bruno  Ellmer  comes  in  and  says,  "Today 
we  learn  how  to  cook  a  proper  veluute. 
Remember,  don't  violate  the  natural  rules 
of  good  cooking:  not  too  much  of  any- 
thing— not  too  much  reduction,  too  much 
cream;  not  even  too  much  butter.  Table 
one  will  prepare  cream  of  broccoli;  table 
two,  cream  of  cauliflower;  table  three, 
cream  of  mushroom;  and  table  four  will 
make  a  good  chicken  stock." 

One  of  the  students  interrupts  him: 
"Where  are  these  recipes  from?" 

The  chef  answers,  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately, "Remember,  recipes  are  not  that 
important.  The  learning  of  the  technique, 
learning  how  to  saute,  how  to  roast,  how 
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traditional  toque  and  apron 


"This  is  how  to  fold  a  napkin,"  the  instructor  Albino  DaSilva  patiently  tells  the  members  of  his  Dining-Room  Service  class. 


to  clarity  a  consomme — these  are  the 
things  you  are  here  Kir.  And  these  will 
never  change." 

My  group,  headed  by  David,  has  to  chop 
onion,  parsley,  shallots,  tomato,  and  knob 
celery  and  weigh  the  vegetables  before  giv- 
ing them  to  the  group  that  will  brown 
them.  1  have  always  been  good  at  chop- 
ping vegetables,  and  the  chef  notices: 
"Look,  he  has  just  joined  our  class  and  he 
knows  how  to  do  it  clean  and  fast."  1  slow 
down  to  blend  into  the  crowd. 

After  two  and  a  halt  hours  o\  intense 
work,  we  are  ready  to  taste  the  three  differ- 
ent soups.  They  are  pretty  good. 

LUNCHEON 

The  food  is  delicious,  and  the  discu  sion 
never  veers  from  culinary  matters.  At  our 
table,  one  student  wants  to  be  a  chef  on  a 
cruise  ship.  Another  hopes  to  start  a  res- 


taurant like  Jean  Banchet's  in  Wheeling, 
Illinois — but  serving  only  forty  meals  a 
night.  A  third  is  thinking  of  opening  a 
large  banqueting  hall  ("That's  where  the 
money  is,"  she  says).  The  improbably 
skinny  Karl  wants  to  be  a  pastry  chef  serv- 
ing American  pastry  as  sophisticated  as  the 
Viennese,  and  an  East  Indian  student 
plans  to  go  to  France  to  open  an  American 
restaurant.  In  the  early  days  of  the  space 
program,  Caltech  must  have  had  a  similar 
aura  of  excitement. 

Most  students  seem  to  come  from  the 
lower-middle  and  middle  class,  and  the 
arrogance  of  Cornell  hotel  students  is  rare- 
ly to  be  found  here.  Many  of  the  students 
are  paying  their  own  tuition — it  is  >  14,  xY 
for  the  entire  course — which  is  another 
reason  they  take  their  classes  so  seriously. 
They  go  through  five  semesters,  learning, 
in  addition  to  cooking  and  baking,  such 


necessities  as  food-service  business  law, 
meat  fabrication,  stewarding,  beverage- 
control  systems,  and  hospitality- manage- 
ment systems.  The  ones  who  last  have  one 
attribute  in  common:  pride. 

Pride  is  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  At 
the  CIA,  though,  there  must  be  a  special 
dispensation  that  will  ensure  favorable 
consideration  on  Judgment  Day. 

CHARCUTERIE 

As  I  enter  the  class,  the  fourteen  second- 
semester  students  (four  female  and  ten 
male)  are  sitting  around  the  long,  stain- 
less-steel table,  scrutinizing  an  ominous 
machine  and  a  well-lit  smoke  oven  filled 
with  good-looking  sausages.  The  chef- 
instructor  Charles  Koegler,  who  follows  in 
a  long  and  distinguished  line  of  sausage 
makers,  brings  out  some  sausage:  "We 
have  Landjdger  [small   links]   and  Pantli 
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9:30:  Take  on  the  sausage-stuffing  machine. 


"Now  pour  the  stock  through  the  cheesecloth,"  says  the  chef  Wayne  Almquist,  a  demanding  teacher,  in  his  Introductory  Hot  Foods  class. 


[large  links],  which  we  made  yesterday. 
Now,  Nancy  and  her  group  are  going  to 
make  breakfast  sausages.  Edward,  George, 
and  Katherine,  you  are  going  to  add  four 
pounds  of  jowl  to  the  twenty-pound 
cooked  pig's  head,  plus 
salt,  white  pepper,  sea- 
soning, and  very  cold 
water,  and  this  will  be  the 
I  base  for  your  head 
/[^.     t  cheese." 

I  am  deeply  impressed 
-^— — mmm -  when  Koegler  continues 
in  a  totally  different  vein:  "You  will  learn 
how  to  make  every  kind  of  sausage  here. 
You  also  have  to  learn  the  command  of  the 
English  language,  and  besides,  you  must 
have  something  to  say." 

The  class  gets  busy.  Nancy  weighs  spic- 
es. Brian  measures  the  chicken  for  galan- 
tine. An  obviously  talented  black  student 


unmolds  a  long,  narrow  pdte  en  croute. 
Dainty  liana  takes  the  cleaver  from  a  hefty 
guy  to  complete  cutting  through  a  tough, 
frozen  bunch  of  bones.  Abott  and  Costello 
(or  is  it  two  Costellos?)  work  together  on 
the  sausage-stuffing  machine. 

There  are  several  tastings  of  various  sau- 
sages that  are  coming  out  of  the  smoker. 
The  only  thing  I  don't  like  about  this  class 
is  that,  eating  this  kind  of  food,  one  gets 
hungry  only  every  few  days. 

PATISSERIE 

The  large  kitchen  contains  every  possible 
piece  of  equipment  for  making  pastry.  It  is 
dominated  by  four  large  tables,  each  sur- 
rounded by  advanced  students.  Chef  Hel- 
mut Loibl  conducts  several  small  chamber 
groups,  each  composing  or  playing  a  differ- 
ent tune:  table  one  is  making  sorbet;  table 
two,  an  elaborate  charlotte  cake  with  piria 


colada  bavarois  filling;  table  three,  a  hazel- 
nut torte;  and  table  four  is  learning  how  to 
temper  chocolate.  1  stop  at  the  sherbet- 
making  group,  where  the  chef  is  expound- 
ing: "This  is  one  of  the  few  occasions 
where  you  don't  need  a  recipe;  your  tongue 
will  be  your  recipe. 

"I  just  mix  lemon  juice  and  water;  then  1 
drop  this  uncracked  egg  into  it.  [He  does.] 
It  sinks.  Right?  Right.  Now,  I  put  sugar 
into  the  liquid — the  egg  still  sinks. 

"Now,  let's  add  more  sugar.  [He  does.] 
Now,  let's  see  if  the  egg  floats.  [It  does.] 
Just  a  nickel  size  of  the  eggshell  should 
show  above  the  liquid." 

He  pauses  for  drama  and  then  contin- 
ues: "If  the  egg  sinks,  it  means  the  mixture 
does  not  have  enough  sugar,  and  if  too 
much  of  the  egg  sticks  up,  then  it  has  too 
much  sugar  and  the  sorbet  won't  freeze, 
because  sugar  acts  as  a  natural  antifreeze. 
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fits  prove  to  be  an  ambitious  lot 


At  the  CIA,  the  term  "culinary  arts"  means  something.  Here,  a  student  in  Garde-Manger  class  learns  the  rudiments  of  sculpting  in  ice. 


"Now,  we  add  a  little  egg  white  and 
whip  it  in  to  make  the  sorbet  smooth  and 
not  icy  when  it  freezes.  When  it  tastes 
good  to  my  tongue" — he  takes  a  small 
spoonful  and  makes  a  happy  face — "the 
egg  will  float  in  it,  which 
means  that  it's  now  ready 
to  tree:e." 

At  this  point,  an  intent- 
ly watchful  student  pours 
*MF  *)  ]%  trve  liquid  into  the  ice- 
cream machine  while  Chef 
Loihl  continues,  in  his  ani- 
mated manner:  "If  the  fruit 
is  too  sweet,  add  acid  to  it 
(like  lemon  juice).  Now,  if  you  want  to 
make  it  even  more  interesting,  hi  >w  would 
you  do  it,  Jane?" 

"You  add  some  liqueur  but  then  you 
reduce  the  sugar,"  answers  the  student. 
Obviously  she  knows  how  to  think. 


WINE  APPRECIATION 

With  apologies  to  a  handful  of  exceptions, 
I  contend  that  only  wine  salesmen  know 
less  about  wine  than  restaurateurs  in  this 
country,  so  I  am  especially  curious  to  see 
how  the  next  generation  is  to  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  enology  by  Frank 
Wimmer,  a  knowledgeable  Austro-Amer- 
lcan  hospitality-management  instructor. 

The  first  wine  is  a  Muscadet  Ragotiere 
1985,  Robert  Haas  selection. 

"It's  a  pleasant,  light  summer  wine," 
s avs  Mr.  Wimmer.  "Perhaps  you  could 
characterize  it  as  a  luncheon  wine  with  12 
percent  alcohol  content.  Who  wants  to 
drink  a  big  wine  tor  lunch?  If  you  drink  a 
heavy,  high-alcohol-content  wine  for 
lunch,  you'll  call  up  your  girlfriend  after- 
ward instead  of  your  wife,  and  you'll  be  in 
trouble. 

"The  color  is  right;  it  has  a  pleasantly 


low  acidity.  You'll  find  that  the  inexpen- 
sive Italian  wines  have  too  much  acidity, 
by  the  way.  This  one  is  light  in  body,  a 
greenish  shade,  short  in  finish,  but  how 
can  you  expect  the  lingering  finish  of  a 
Montrachet  from  an  inexpensive  wine?" 

The  second  wine  we  taste  is  a  Pouilly- 
Fume  (Ladoucette  1984,  12.5  percent  al- 
cohol content).  "Now,  this  one  has  a  more 
pronounced  taste,  more  body;  it's  a  more 
distinctive  wine.  Anybody  know  of  a  simi- 
lar wine  in  the  U.S.  ?" 

"Fume  blanc,  from  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington," replies  an  uneasy  voice. 

"Yes,  you're  quite  right.  Also,  Sancerre 
from  the  Loire  is  very  similar — only  ex- 
perts can  usually  tell  the  difference.  This 
wine  can  stand  up  to  rich  foods.  Muscadet 
can't.  You'll  be  ready  to  pay  $25  or  even 
$35  for  this  wine  in  a  fancy  restaurant, 
depending  on  how  nice  a  glass  they  serve  it 
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3:30:  Tasting  gives  the  chef  a  chocolate  mustache. ... 


Neophyte  students  love  the  Oriental  Cookery  class  and  avidly  take  notes  while  the  chef-instructor  Geh  Yan  Yin  makes  some  fine  points. 


in.  How  much  you  can  mark  it  up  depends 
on  the  restaurant  you  run,  its  decor,  loca- 
tion, and  cuisine." 

The  instructor  continues:  "Do  you 
know  how  most  restaurateurs  do  a  wine 
list?  The  salesman  suggests  what  to  put  on 
the  list.  What  does  the  salesman  suggest? 
A  1982  Muscadet,  a  wine  that  he  couldn't 
get  rid  of.  A  restaurateur  should  know 
enough  to  choose  his  wines. " 

When  we  break,  two  of  the  students 
pour  the  leftover  wines  into  the  sink. 
Heavens  to  Careme,  they  are  not  ready  yet 
to  become  professional  chefs! 

DINNER 

Every  student's  favorite  seems  to  be  the 
Oriental  Cookery  class,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  dinner  there.  It's  a  real  "operat- 
ing theater,"  on  five  levels,  with  the 
ranges  on  the  lowest  level.  An  outsider 


looking  in  would  see  a  bevy  of  Caucasian 
students  working  numerous  woks — a  dis- 
orienting sight,  no  pun  intended. 

The  first  course  features  what  seems  to 
me  China  reconsidered  by  someone  from 
California:  a  prettily  laid  out  salad  of  Chi- 
nese vegetables  surrounded  by  peeled  and 
chopped  tomatoes,  alfalfa  sprouts,  lettuce, 
and  slivers  of  citrus  fruit. 

The  main  course  is  perhaps  more  Poly- 
nesian: sweet-and-sour  veal,  shrimp,  and 
almonds,  a  concoction  that  must  have 
originated  from  a  not-yet-discovered  re- 
gion of  China.  Rather  than  pass  judgment, 
I  ponder  how  fine  the  line  has  become 
between  the  offbeat  and  the  outrageous. 

GARDE-MANGER 

A  long,  stainless-steel  table  covers  almost 
the  entire  room,  with  spice  racks  and  a 
smoke  oven  at  one  end.  There  is  a  door  to 


another  room,  filled  with  utensils  and 
equipment.  Five  women  and  ten  men  sec- 
ond-semester students  sit  around  the  ta- 
ble. Today  we  have  to  learn  the  tricky  part 
of  a  pdte  en  cruute,  that  is,  wrapping  the 
pate  with  a  sheet  ot  pastry  dough. 

"Well,  let's  see,"  the  chef-instructor 
David  Kellaway  says.  "It's  like  the  way  to 
tuck  the  sheets  in  under  the  mattress  .  .  . 
no,  no!  That's  a  lousy  comparison.  Let  me 
just  show  you  how  it's  done  instead." 

While  everybody  is  trying  to  learn  the 
trick,  the  teacher  continues:  "Many  times, 
the  croute — the  crust  encasing  the  pate- 
will  break  during  the  baking  process.  The 
reason  is  simply  this:  if  you  put  too  much 
egg  wash  on  the  top,  some  of  it  will  drip  to 
the  form  and  glue  the  dough  to  the  side. 
Then,  when  you  bake  it,  the  pate,  which 
has  a  natural  leavening  action,  will  try  to 
pull  away  from  the  side  but  because  it  will 
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into  etiological  rites 


>i  tha' 
ising  process,  it  \>  a\ 

revelation  to  m  .,  and  I 
ire  to  guess  that  the  majority  of  chefs 
know  it  either. 

SEAFOOD  COOKERY 

The  chef  Lyde  Buchtenkirch's  class  takes 
place  in  a  four-section  room  with  a  kind  of 
pantry,  the  cooled  fish  room  and  walk-in 
box,  and  the  main  kitchen  itself.  An 
extremely  capable  technician,  the  instruc- 
tor demonstrates  cutting  flat  fish  as  easily 
as  sculpting  in  soap.  She  uses  smooth,  sur- 
gical motions. 

Soon,  the  students  are  making  dishes. 
Two  of  us  start  pureeing  salmon  and  whip- 
ping it  over  ice  while  adding  heavy  cream. 
"Not  exactly  spa  cuisine,  but  it  will  be 
worth  each  calorie,"  remarks  my  partner. 

Another  section  nrepares  clam  chowder 
for  forty  people.  The  activity  is  dizzying: 
some  of  us  are  peeling  tomatoes,  some  are 
julienneing  mushrooms.  Others  are  cook- 
ing clams,  making  roux,  and  using  a  pastry 
tube  to  create  lorette  potatoes.  The  chef 
shows  the  technique  of  making  a  basic  dux- 
elle,  a  kind  of  mushroom  puree  used  for 
stuffing.  She  shows  how  to  stuff  peeled 
tomatoes  with  a  fluffy  puree  of  spinach. 

By  this  time,  I  am  making  crab  cakes, 
making  sure  not  to  put  my  hands  into  the 
egg  wash.  But  my  teammate  Frank  does 
just  this,  and  when  he  removes  his  hands, 
they  are  coated  with  bread  crumbs  and 
Id  )k  as  though  he  has  just  contracted  a  rare 
disease. 

DINING  ROOM 

I'm  late.  By  the  time  1  get  to  this  senior 
class,  the  final  instructions  are  being  given 
to  the  student  waiters  and  waitresses. 

"Yes,  that's  what  I  said,  you  marry  your 
checks,"  says  the  instructor  Heinz  Holt- 
mann  with  the  fervor  of  a  television 
preacher.  "By  the  power  vested  in  me  by 
the  state  of  intoxication,  I  declare  you  and 
your  check  married. 

"You  must  keep  your  check  in  the  safest 
possible  place.  Where  is  it.'" 

Silence;  then  one  person  squeaks  up, 
"In  my  pocket." 

"You're  right.  And  again,  remember 
that  each  chair  has  a  number  and  that 
number  never  changes.  You  take  your  or- 
der, connecting  it  with  that  number. 
Maybe  your  partner  will  decide  to  go  to 
China  during  service.  How  would  you 
know  who  gets  what.7" 

leave  this  class  convinced  that   no 


"Well,  lefs  see  . . ."  The  chef-instrudor  John 
DeShetler  tastes  a  student's  hollandaise  sauce 
in  his  Experimental  Kitchen  class.  After  deliver- 
ing his  candid  opinion — "If  s  not  very  good!" — 
he  will  advise  how  to  do  better  next  time. 


graduate  will  ever  auction  off  the  dishes, 
singing  out,  "Who  gets  the  chicken?" 

ESCOFFIER  KITCHEN 

Atter  sixty-six  hard  weeks,  broken  up  into 
four  semesters,  the  students  have  a  chance 
to  put  it  all  together  and  try  the  real  world 
of  a  professional  kitchen,  in  both  the  cele- 
brated American  Bounty  Restaurant  and 
the  famed  Escoffier  Room,  which  received 
three  stars  from  the  \eu  York  Times  and 
four  from  the  Mobil  guide.  The  kitchen  is 
also  a  gigantic  stage  set,  where  my  col- 
leagues Joan,  Brian,  David,  and  the  rest 
are  watched  and  judged  by  some  of  the  top 
professionals  in  the  field. 

The  young  chef  Mark  Erickson  is  in 
charge,  born  to  the  apron  and  a  most  capa- 
ble teacher  who  considers  that  his  main 
job  is  to  teach  the  students  an  attitude 
toward  quality.  The  kitchen  is  classically- 
set  up  with  each  task  assigned  to  a  special- 
ist. The  saucier  prepares  the  various  sauces 
and  mam  ot  the  complex  main  courses,  tor 
example,  and  the  garde-manger  (the  so- 
called  housewife  of  the  kitchen)  supplies 
the  diffetent  stations  with  various  cold, 
raw  ingredients,  as  well  as  making  all  the 
salads,  the  elaborate  cold  dishes,  and  the 
decorative  burfet  platters. 

The  activity  now  is  staggering:  the  peel- 
ing, poaching,  grinding  of  veal,  making  of 
fresh  sauces,  slicing  of  cucumbers  on  the 
mandolin,  concocting  of  Spaetzle.  I  watch 
the  students.  The  personality  of  each  is  on 
display,  and  I  can  tell  which  ones  will  end 
up  sweating  in  front  of  stoves  and  which 
ones  will  make  others  sweat;  which  ones 
will  try  to  combine  the  uncombinable 
toods  into  a  great-sounding  dish  and  which 
ones  will  end  up  with  a  chain  ot  restaurants 
based  on  a  single  clever  idea  combined 
with  an  almost  foolproof  system. 

Chet  Erickson  is  everywhere,  checking 
all  stations  and  giving  the  students  the 
teeling  he  is  an  older  brothet — and  also 
the  chet  they  would  have  to  deal  with  out 
in  the  real  world.  Today  there  will  be,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  a  la  carte  luncheon, 
the  servicing  of  a  private  party  ot  torty-one 
ladies  in  the  Rabelais  Grille. 

The  dining  room  is  set  in  the  traditional 
manner,  with  ten  pieces  of  flatware  and 
sparkling  w-ineglasses  at  each  setting.  As 
part  of  the  design  of  the  Escoffier  Room 
restaurant,  a  twelve-foot-by-eight-foot 
section  ot  the  dining-room  wall  has  been 
removed  and  a  window  put  in  its  place,  so 
that  the  guests  may  see  almost  the  entire 
kitchen,  just  as  if  it  were  an  aquarium. 

The  student  in  charge  of  the  private  par- 
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6:30P.M.: A  bc\}  of  students  work  numerous  woks. 
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Patiently,  suavely,  the  maitre  d'  instructor  Heinz  Holtmann  teaches  a  student  how  to  prepare  shrimp  Madagascar,  in  the  CIA's  famous  Escoffier  restaurant. 


ty  announces,  "Garde-manger,  I  need  for- 
ty-one veal  sausages.  Legumier,  forty-one 
hot  potatoes  and  vegetables.  Saucier,  .  .  ." 
The  orders  are  flying  and  the  service  be- 
gins in  a  smoothly  working  assembly  line. 
One  person  puts  down  the  plate;  one 
slices;  another  adds  the  garnishes,  and  yet 
another,  the  sauce.  Instantly,  the  waiters 
pick  up  the  plates,  and  out  goes  the  first 
wave  of  cavalry.  The  kitchen  squadron 
takes  care  of  forty-one  people  in  three  and 
a  half  minutes,  according  to  my  watch. 

After  dessert,  the  troops  are  elated  and 
exhausted.  They  lean  against  the  pickup 


counter,  wiping  their  brows.  Their  com- 
mander-in-chief, Chef  Erickson,  is  obvi- 
ously pleased.  I  expect  to  see  him  hand  out 
veal  medallions  for  conspicuous  valor  in 
the  face  of  combined  forces  of  the  student 
waitpersons  and  the  guests.  I'm  im- 
pressed. 

EPILOGUE 

Judging  from  my  days  at  the  CIA,  the 
school's  success  derives  not  only  from  the 
expected  ingredients  but  also  from  the 
precedents  set  by  distinguished  graduates 
(see  below).  The  new  students  feel  they 


have  to  live  up  to  the  old  ones'. 

To  get  the  real  flavor  of  the  CIA,  I  had 
asked  that  my  visit  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  1  would  remain 
anonymous.  And  it  al- 
most worked. 

As  I  was  leaving  the 
Escoffier  restaurant's 
kitchen,  a  couple  of 
students  said,  "We  were  wondering  where 
we  know  you  from.  Didn't  you  work  in 
Poughkeepsie  as  a  short-order  cook  in 
a  diner?"  Alas,   the  price  of  fame  .  .  .□ 


TOP  TOQUES 

During  its  forty-one  years  of  existence  the  CIA  has  produced  such  pacesetters  for  the  industry  as  John  Doherty  (executive  chef,  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York); 
Dean  Fearing  (executive  chef,  the  Mansion  on  Turtle  Creek,  Dallas);  Susan  Feniger  (City  Restaurant  and  Border  Grill,  Los  Angeles);  Lawrence  Forgione  (An 
American  Place,  New  York);  Bradley  Ogden  (executive  chef,  Campton  Place,  San  Francisco);  Jasper  White  (Restaurant  Jasper,  Boston);  Caprial  Pence  (chef  de 
cuisine,  Fullers,  Seattle);  and  Michael  R.  Brown  (chef,  the  Inn  at  Long  Last,  Chester,  Vermont).  — G.L 
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Headstrong 


ByJohnDornberg 

The  violinist 

Aw  le-Sopbie Mutter 

has  defu  litely  come  ojag 

Photographs  b  y  Jai  ms^Kawa 
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Jt  was  hack  in  October  1976  that 
Herbert  von  Karajan  first  heard  lit- 
tle Anne-Sophie  Mutter  play  her 
violin.  Thirteen  years  old  and  look- 
ing a  bit  like  a  Shirley  Temple  of  the 
fiddle,  she  was  not,  even  then,  exactly  an 
unknown.  At  age  seven  she  had  already 
won  "first  prize  with  special  distinction," 
the  highest  award  ever,  at  a  nationwide 
West  German  young-musicians'  competi- 
tion, a  teat  she  repeated  four  years  later. 
But  tor  Karajan  she  was  a  revelation.  The 
maestro  proclaimed  her  "the  greatest 
youthful  musical  talent  since  the  young 
Menuhin"  and  invited  her  to  perform  one 
of  the  Mozart  concertos  with  him  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  at  the  1977  spring 
festival  in  Salzburg.  A  decade  later  Kara- 
jan, with  whom  Mutter  recorded  much  of 
the  standard  repertoire,  calls  her  "one  ot 
the  three  most  important  violinists  in  the 
world  today,"  and  the  critics  everywhere 
concur. 

Today,  at  age  twenty-four,  Anne- 
Sophie  Mutter  is  a  ravishing  young  woman 
who  accentuates  her  beauty  with  the  fir- 
ted,  strapless  Dior-Marc  Bohan  dresses 
that  have  become  her  onstage  trademark. 
Anne-Sophie  Mutter  is  very  decidedly  at 
the  top.  She  jets  around  the  globe  with  the 
favorite  of  her  two  Stradivariuses.  She 
plays  an  average  of  eighty  to  ninety  con- 
certs a  year  with  the  world's  top  orchestras 
and  conductors.  In  Japan,  her  fan  club, 
identified  by  membership  cards  and  red 
sashes,  provides  a  dozen-man  honor  f^uard, 
which  escorts  her  throughout  her  tours. 
Such  contemporary  masters  as  Poland's 
Witold  Lutoslawski  and  Krzysztof  Pende- 
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In  technical  matters,  she  says,  "what  you  have  not 
learned  by  ten,  you  cannot  be  taught  later." 

recki  write  new  works  tor  her.  Since 
autumn  1986  she  has  been  giving  master 
clashes  twice  yearly  at  the  Royal  Academy 
ot  Music,  in  London,  where  she  also  holds 
the  chair  tor  solo  violin  studies,  which 
probably  makes  her  one  ot  the  world's 
youngest  full  professors. 

Her  favorite  activity,  though,  is  playing 
in  the  string  trio  that  she,  the  cellist  Msti- 
slav  Rostropovich,  and  the  Italian  violist 
Bruno  Giuranna  formed  in  1985.  She  has 
long  wanted  ro  do  more  chamber  music 
but  say--,  "With  these  two  parrners  ir  is  a 
dream.  Every  night  that  we  play,  we  give 


each  other  questions  and  we  get  answers." 
Since  the  three  are  "not  exactly  underem- 
ployed,"  however,  the  oppottunities  to 
hear  them  will  remain  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum ot  fifteen  a  year,  in  as  many  cities 
around  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  other  audiences  are  de- 
lighted to  settle  tor  Anne-Sophie  Mutter 
solo,  the  violin  ptessed  against  her  hare 
shoulder,  the  sweep  ot  bet  tight  arm  con- 
veying immense  power  and  also  delicious 
subtlety,  totally  immetsed  in  the  music, 
her  teet  firmly  planted,  with  a  look  of 
fierce  concentration — practically  tapture. 
She  is  now  embarked  on  her  sixth  tour  ot 
the  United  States. 

The  sangfroid  with  which  she  goes 
about  her  affairs  can  be  frightening.  She 
gets  dressed  ten  minutes  before  a  concert. 
Her  nerves  never  rattle.  She  naps  while 
the  orchestra  is  already  warming  up.  But 
there  is  nothing  nonchalant  about  her 
attitude  toward  music  and  her  talent.  "It  is 
a  gift,"  she  savs.  "Most  ot  what  1  have  1  did 
not  earn  by  myself,  though  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility ro  develop  it.  In  many  tespects  I 
w  .is  also  just  lucky.  When  you  have  played 
tor  Karajan,  you  do  not  have  to  audition 
tot  anyone  else.  I  played  tor  him,  he  invit- 
ed me  to  perform,  and  thete  1  was.  But  it 
taught  me  something.  The  gteatest  virtue 
ot  making  music  is  the  ability  to  remain 
humble,  to  temembet  always  that  it  is  a 
gift.  This  is  my  first  commandment." 

She  tesents  tetetences  to  her  former  sta- 
tus as  a  wunderkind.  "1  don't  think  any 
musician's  age  should  really  matter.  Didn't 
Mozart  write  most  of  his  violin  tepettoite 
before  he  was  nineteen'  i  ou  can't  imagine 
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In  ilon  ;ei  :  e  called 

born  in  the  city  of 
( ierman-Swiss  bor- 
ler,  Karl  Wilhelm  Mut- 
icn  an  editor  (he  is  now  the  pub- 
newspaper.  The  family 
lived  and  still  lives  in  the  near- 
by town  oi  Wehr,  a  quiet, 
pleasant  little  spot  ol  12,000, 
with  ,i  picture-postcard  main 
.street,  tucked  into  the  wooded 
hills  of  the  southern  tip  gfrhe 
Black  Forest.  Though  Anne- 
Sophie  owns  an  apartment  in 
Monte  Carlo  and  spends 
about  a  month's  vacation 
there  each  year,  the  family 
house  in  Wehr  is  what  she  still 
calls  home,  and  her  retreat  be- 
tween concerts  and  tours. 

Though  neither  her  father 
nor  her  mother  is  musical, 
they  considered  music  lessons 
part  of  a  normal  education. 
Anne-Sophie's  oldest  broth- 
er, Andreas,  now  twenty- 
eight  and  embarking  on  a  ca- 
reer as  a  journalist,  took  violin 
lessons.  Christoph,  now 
twenty-six  and  studying  law, 
studied  the  piano,  which  in 
his  younger  years  he  played  so  « 
well  that  he  too  won  a  nation-  < 
wide  youth  competition  and  | 
was  for  a  while  Anne-Sophie's  I 
professional  duo  partner.  He  E 
gave  it  up  because,  as  he  says,  ; 
"One  virtuoso  in  the  family  is 
enough."  Anne-Sophie  was 
only  four  when  she  announced  that  all  she 
wanted  for  her  next  birthday  was  a  riddle 
and  violin  lessons. 

Her  parents  thought  she  was  too  young 
and  coaxed  her  into  starting  on  the  piano 
instead.  But  if  anything  has  characterized 
her  since  infancy,  her  father  sighs  with  a 
smile,  it  is  a  strong  will  and  a  mind  of  her 
own.  "I  just  bad  a  feeling  tor  the  violin,  a 
need  to  play  it,"  she  recalls.  "From  the 
beginning  it  seemed  to  me  much  more 
interesting  than  the  piano."  After  six 
months,  her  parents  gave  in. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  living  close  by 
(because  her  husband,  a  chemical-compa- 
ny executive,  had  been  transferred  there) 
was  Erna  Honigberger,  a  talented  violinist 
and  brilliant  teacher.  "That  she  lived 
nearby  was  a  lucky  coincidence,"  says  Karl 
Wilhelm,  who  not  only  took  charge  (  I  his 
daughter's  education  and  career  but  is  also 
her  manager  and  general  agent,  a  job  he 
describes  as  a  "full-time  hobby."  "There  is 


a  lesson  in  this  for  other  parents  of  talented 
children:  get  them  the  best  teachers  and 
most  expensive  instruments  you  can  af- 
ford. Bad  teachers  and  cheap  instruments 
trustrate  youngsters,  bore  them,  and  cause 
them  to  chuck  it  all." 

After  a  mere  nine  months  of  lessons, 
Honigberger  entered  Anne-Sophie  tor  Ju- 


midapie  teem 

M 


Not  since  Menuhin,  said  Karajan,  had  the  violin  seen  so  great  a  talent  so  young 


gend  Musiziert,  the  German  competition 
in  which  she  won  that  first  prize  "with  spe- 
cial distinction."  She  was  already  a  for- 
midable technician. 

\  teacher  drilled  me  in  tech- 
nique to  the  point  that  it 
became  second  nature," 
Anne-Sophie  explains.  "I 
spent  hours  playing  scales 
and  Otakar  Sevak  exercises  and  etudes 
until  technique  became  automatic.  As  a 
result,  I  press  a  subconscious  button  and 
am  tree  to  concentrate  on  what  counts:  the 
phrasing,  the  interpretation,  the  intona- 
tion, the  coloring,  the  sheer  joy  of  play- 
ing. 

"With  children  between  five  and  ten 
this  kind  of  drill  is  easy  because  they  still 
treat  it  as  a  game.  They  don't  ask  the  rea- 
sons tor  doing  it,  or  the  goals.  Also,  their 
muscles  are  still  flexible.  But  at  ten  or  elev- 
en they  resist  because  they  rind  it  stupid. 
So  by  then  you  must  he  able  to  do  anything 


on  the  violin.  What  you  have  not  learned 
by  the  time  you're  ten,  you  cannot  be 
taught  later." 

Thanks  to  her  talent  and  early  fame, 
Anne-Sophie  was  granted  permission, 
nearly  unheard-of  in  Germany,  to  be  edu- 
cated at  home,  with  private  tutors.  Except 
tor  \ ear-end  exams  and,  when  she  was 
nineteen,  the  grueling  Abuur 
examination,  which  qualifies 
students  for  the  university, 
she  has  spent  no  more  than 
four  or  five  weeks  in  a  formal 
classroom  in  her  life.  "That 
saved  me  almost  as  much  time 
as  being  discovered  by  Kara- 
jan," she  laughs.  "There's 
nothing  as  stultifying  as  sitting 
in  class  tor  forty-five  minutes 
waiting  for  the  dunce  or  two  in 
the  rear  to  catch  up." 

Calamity  struck  on  three 
occasions,  any  one  of  which 
could  have  put  an  abrupt  end 
to  her  career.  Once,  playing 
soccer  with  her  brothers  and 
neighborhood  kids,  she  broke 
a  thumb.  Then,  at  age  nine, 
she  had  a  bicycle  accident, 
suffered  a  skull  fracture,  and 
was  in  a  coma  for  several  days. 
And,  when  Anne-Sophie  was 
ten,  Erna  Honigberger  died, 
and  she  was  without  a  teacher 
for  about  five  months — pre- 
cious time  at  a  crucial,  forma- 
tive stage  in  her  develop- 
ment. 

Again,  though,  her  luck 
held.  Her  parents  enrolled  her 
and  her  brother  Christoph  for 
master  classes  at  the  conservatory  in  Win- 
terthur,  a  Swiss  city  an  hour's  drive  from 
Wehr.  There,  Anne-Sophie's  teacher  was 
the  remarkable  Aida  Stucki,  who  immedi- 
ately set  out  to  develop  and  expand  Anne- 
Sophie's  repertoire,  which  until  then  had 
consisted  mostly  of  a  lot  of  Fritz  Kreisler 
arrangements  and  Pablo  de  Sarasate  tri- 
fles. "I  was  at  an  age  where  I  needed 
more,"  Anne-Sophie  recalls.  Stucki 
moved  her  on  to  Mozart. 

"Her  method  of  teaching  remains  a  kind 
of  secret  between  her  and  me,  but  the 
thing  I  really  treasure  Aida  Stucki  for,  and 
the  reason  why  1  will  always  be  so  grateful 
to  her,  is  that  she  taught  me  to  start  think- 
ing, to  develop  my  own  ideas  why  one 
should  play  a  piece  a  certain  way  and  not 
some  other  way.  What  she  conveyed  is 
that  an  instrumentalist  must  have  a  view- 
point of  his  own.  She  demanded  that  1 
think  and  not  just  imitate  or  parrot  her." 
Meanwhile,    Anne-Sophie's  parents 
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With  Rostropovich,  cello,  and  Giuranna,  viola.  With  such  partners,  chamber  music  is  "a  dream,"  but  their  solo  careers  leave  little  time  (or  it. 


were  trying  to  make  sure  that  she  grew  up 
a^  normally  as  possible.  The  seclusion  ot 
Wehr  helped  shield  her  from  the  media 
and  music-business  exploiters.  Behind  the 
shield  she  continued  to  romp  with  her 
brothers  and  local  kids,  play  hooky  from 
her  tutors,  and  amass  a  menagerie  that 
once  included  three  dogs,  two  parrots, 
parakeets,  turtles,  rabbits,  and  goldfish. 
-y  -v-ntil  her  debut  with  Karajan," 
■  /     says  her  father,  "we  limited 

m  I      her  public   performances  to 

/  one  or  two  a  year,  mostly 
^^-^  here  in  the  area,  cnfamille,  so 
to  speak.  After  the  1977  dehut  we  allowed 
it  to  grow  a  bit — the  early  recordings  with 
Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  plus 
six  to  eight  concerts  a  year,  and  held  it 
down  to  that  until  she  was  eighteen.  Only 
then  did  she  really  launch  a  professional 
career,  starting  with  thirty  to  forty  con- 
certs annually,  which  has  grown  gradually 
to  the  present  eighty  to  ninety." 

Through  it  all  her  family  had  virtually 
no  outside  help.  They  paid  for  Anne- 
Sophie's  entire  education  and  not  only  for 
her  first  violin  (an  eighteenth-century 
Gagliano,  which  she  still  has)  hut  in  effect 
also  for  her  first  Stradivarius,  the  1703 
"Emiliani," purchased  for  her  by  the  state 
government  of  Baden-Wiirttemberg  after 
her  debut  with  Karajan  and  then  sold  to 
her  on  long  terms  at  low  interest.  The  last 
installment  was  paid  off  in  1983,  the  year 
she  also  bought  the  fabulous  "Lord  Dun- 
raven,"  on  which  she  now  plays. 

"Sure,     it    was    financially    tough    at 


When  she  and 
the  fabled  Cehbidache 
eould  not  agree  on 
tempojier solution  was 
simple:  eall off the 
eoncert. 


times,"  Mutter  concedes,  "but  the  point 
came  when  we  were  elated  that  we  had 
gone  the  family  road,  that  no  one — no 
record  company,  outside  agent,  or  impre- 
sario; no  government — ever  had  an  in- 
fluence on  her  or  predetermined  her  ca- 
reer. With  me  managing  the  business  side, 
she  is  free  to  set  her  own  pace.  The  offers 
she  accepts  represent  not  even  10  percent 
of  those  she  gets.  She  wants  to  live,  too, 
and  has  interests  beyond  the  violin." 

Of  these  interests,  food  is  high  on  the 
list.  "I  love  to  eat,"  she  says,  "too  much, 
especially  pasta.  In  fact,  eating  is  the  only 
thing  that  ever  gets  me  into  trouble  musi- 
cally." Once,  in  Boston,  the  zipper  on  one 
of  her  dresses  broke,  right  in  the  middle  of 
a  performance.  "It  was  too  well  fitted  for 
the  dinner  I'd  eaten,"  she  explains.  On 
another  occasion,  she  contracted  an  acute 
case  offish  poisoning  at  lunch  and  had  a 
concert  to  play  the  same  evening.  Half  an 


hour  before  she  was  to  go  onstage  she  was 
so  weak  that  her  knees  were  shaking.  But 
she  never  considered  canceling.  She  told 
the  conductor,  Seiji  Ozawa,  what  had 
happened  and  to  be  prepared  for  any- 
thing— even  a  sudden  collapse.  "But  the 
minute  he  gave  the  beat  and  we  started 
playing,"  she  reports,  "1  was  completely 
okay.  Afterward  1  was  ready  for  dinner." 

She  talks  breezily  about  matters  nonmu- 
sical.  Yes,  she  really  does  drive  that  white 
Porsche  911  at  140  miles  per  hour  on  the 
German  autobahns  ("I  hate  it  when  some- 
one overtakes  me").  No,  she  is  not  a  mad 
shopper  ("Where  did  you  ever  get  that 
idea?"),  but  yes,  she  collects  and  buys  a  lot 
of  old  English  silver  ("It's  also  a  good 
investment").  No,  she  does  not  listen  to 
classical  music  in  her  free  time  ("In  the 
car,  I  put  on  Louis  Armstrong,  Glenn 
Miller,  and  Elton  John").  And  yes,  all  the 
stories  about  her  being  a  movie  huff  are 
true  ("I  will  rearrange  every  schedule,  ex- 
cept a  concert,  to  see  the  latest  James 
Bond,  and  I'm  crazy  about  Woody  Al- 
len"). On  tour,  she  always  finds  time  for 
museums.  Physical  fitness.''  "No  more  soc- 
cer, I  can  tell  you  that,"  she  laughs.  "I 
don't  do  any  bodybuilding.  I  swim  every 
day  when  I  take  my  summer  vacation  in 
Monte  Carlo.  And  I  do  yoga.  Years  ago,  I 
think  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  read  that 
Yehudi  Menuhin  practices  yoga.  I  decided 
that  if  he  does,  I  would  too.  Otherwise,  I 
take  walks  in  the  woods  near  home." 

Her  conversation  becomes  intense 
when  it  turns  to  music  and  the  physical 
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nds,"  he  i  '  ,  th  >ugh 
-  r  friendship  with  the 
I  Dunraven  is  more  intimate  -"almost 
she  in  fascinated  by  the  fact 
that  Rostropovich's  Strad  cello  was  made 
in  171  1,  only  a  year  later  than  her  own 
Lord  Dunraven.  The  two  are  so  comple- 
mentary in  sound  that  she  is  convinced 
they  come  from  the  same  tree. 

m  ^  ut   I   respect  every   instrument, 

m  J  even  a  factory  one,"  she  says. 
m~~^L  "Every  violin  is  a  living  thing. 
■  1  Before  it  lets  you  play,  it  must 
M  J  trust  you.  You  seek  out  its  trust, 
and  then  this  little  piece  of  wood  begins  to 
respond  to  you,  you  become  part  of  it,  and 
when  you  play,  you  do  not  play  alone.  The 
violin  plays  also.  You  play  together." 

Having  mastered  technique  as  a  child, 
she  no  longer  spends  much  time  practic- 
ing— or  practicing  in  a  way  a  struggling 
music  student  could  recognize.  "I  practice 
in  my  head,"  she  explains.  "It  makes  no 
sense  to  tire  your  muscles  for  hours  when 
technique  is  really  only  a  question  of 
thinking.  If  you  cannot  adjust  your  finger- 
ing problems  in  your  head,  and  have  to 
practice  for  hours  to  do  so,  then  something 
is  wrong.  The  fingers  are  like  soldiers;  the 
brain  is  like  the  general.  The  general  tells 
the  soldiers  where  to  move.  Without  a 
good  general,  the  soldiers  are  helpless." 

Headwork — that  is  also  her  approach 
when  adding  a  new  piece  to  her  already 
formidable  repertoire.  The  gestation  peri- 
od  can  last  months,  sometimes  a  year,  or 
even  more.  First,  she  will  study  the  entire 
score  and  spend  time  playing  through  it  on 
the  piano.  When  she  begins  "to  tinker 
with  the  fingering  and  the  bowing,"  she 
hums  the  orchestral  parts.  "After  that  1 
need  time  to  feel  my  way  into  the  piece,  to 
listen  to  what  the  orchestra  is  doing,  to 
decide  how  I  will  express  this  passage  or 
that,  to  pinpoint  the  'questions'  and  'an- 
swers,' and  to  determine  the  sound."  And 
where  does  she  do  that?  "In  my  head, 
abstractly,  picking  up  the  violin  as  little  as 
possible,  only  to  test  occasionally  what  I 
hear  in  my  head."  She  says  that  she  is 
actually  practicing  "all  the  time"  and  that 
the  best  ideas  for  phrasing,  intonation, 
and  coloring  come  just  before  she  sleeps. 

As  far  as  Anne-Sophie  is  concerned, 
her  standards  are  simply  the  standards  of  a 
self-respecting  professional,  and  she  has 
no  time  for  those  who  cannot  keep  up. 
When  she  made  her  debut  as  professor  at 
London's  Royal  Academy,  in  October 
1986,  the  academy  staff  selected  twenty 
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Professor  Mutter  and  students,  in  London. 


Her  Recordings 

For  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Anne-Sophie  Mut- 
ter has  ecorded,  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Violin  Concertos  of 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Bruch,  and  Mendelssohn 
(one  disc  each),  as  well  as  Mozart's  Third  and 
Fifth  (a  single  disc),  plus  the  Triple  Concerto  of 
Beethoven  and  the  Double  Concerto  of  Brahms 
(one  disc  each).  For  the  same  label,  she  will  soon 
record  Lutoslawski's  Chaine  U,  which  was  written 
for  her  and  includes  an  extended  section  to  be 
improvised  by  the  soloist. 

Her  discs  for  Angel-EMI  include  Bach  concer- 
tos with  Salvatore  Accardo  and  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  a  disc  of  Brahms  and  Franck 
sonatas  with  Alexis  Weissenberg,  the  popular 
pairing  of  Lalo's  Symphonic  Espagnole  and  Sara- 
sate's  Zigeuneru'eisen  with  Seiji  0:awa  and  the  Or- 
chestre  National  de  France,  Mozart's  Second  and 
Fourth  Violin  Concertos  with  Riccardo  Muti  and 
the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (one  disc),  and  Vi- 
valdi's Four  Seasons  with  Karajan  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic. 

Her  Dates  in  America 

On  her  current  tour,  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  plays 
the  concertos  of  Sibelius,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms, 
and  Beethoven  with  the  National  Symphony, 
Washington,  D.C.  (March  3-8),  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra,  in  Minneapolis  (March  23-26),  the 
Toronto  Symphony  (March  ^C— April  2),  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  (April  7-12),  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  (April  14-16),  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  (April  20-2  J),  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  (April  2 8-May  1). 


young  violinists  tor  her  master  classes.  She 
promptly  cut  the  number  down  to  eight, 
adding  that  one  student  "should  be  told 
now  that  he  has  not  the  temperament  or 
the  brain  for  a  solo  career. "  Since  then  she 
has  trimmed  the  number  again,  to  tour, 
but  she  has  confidence  in  the  real  poten- 
tial of  only  two.  She  ruffled  feathers  on  her 
first  day,  when  she  abolished  the  institu- 
tional recesses  for  lunch  and  tea.  Since  she 
would  be  teaching  only  tour  to  rive  days 
twice  a  year,  she  reminded  them,  she  and 
her  students  should  make  the  most  of  her 
time.  "I  am  tough,"  she  admitted  in  a  blis- 
tering interview  in  the  Times  of  London, 
"but  it  is  necessary.  All  the  students  in 
master  classes  are  possible  teachers.  They 
must  not  pass  on  their  mistakes  to  the  next 
generation.  It  is  why  I  came  to  Britain.  I  do 
not  wish  to  give  offense,  but  the  need  for 
help  was  there." 

As  one  might  expect,  her  attitude  about 
conductors  is  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween orchestra  and  soloist  is  one  of  part- 
ners but  that  ultimately  the  conductor 
must  deter  to  the  soloist,  to  her.  "It  is  a 
give-and-take  that  we  work  out  in  a  brief 
discussion  beforehand  and  in  rehearsals," 
she  says.  But  sometimes  the  conductor's 
views  and  her  own  are  irreconcilable.  In 
the  fall  of  1985,  tour  hours  before  concert 
time,  she  canceled  a  performance  of  the 
Sibelius  Violin  Concerto  with  Sergiu  Celi- 
bidache  and  the  Munich  Philharmonic. 
She  is  tired  of  rehashing  such  ancient  his- 
tory. "We  were  at  opposite  poles  on  the 
tempi.  He  wanted  me  to  move  at  halt 
speed.  I  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say,  but 
he  refused  to  listen  to  me.  The  orchestra 
did  not  know  what  to  do:  follow  me  or  the 
maestro.  After  the  third  rehearsal,  I  sug- 
gested  to  him  that  we  call  it  off  because  we 
could  not  give  the  public  that  kind  of  prod- 
uct. He  agreed.  We  issued  a  press  state- 
ment announcing  the  cancellation  on 
grounds  of  'musical  responsibility.' 

Karajan  could  have  told  his  colleague 
that  Anne-Sophie  would  stand  her 
ground.  Her  father,  tor  one,  recalls  that 
story  with  relish.  At  fifteen,  she  was 
rehearsing  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Con- 
certo for  an  appearance  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  in  Salzburg.  "Karajan  was 
conducting  the  finale  at  a  slow  pace,  and 
die  was  running  away  from  the  orchestra," 
Karl  Wilhelm  remembers.  "He  got  angry 
and  said  to  her,  'You're  much  too  fast. '  My 
daughter  just  looked  at  him  and  replied, 
'No,  Maestro,  you  are  much  too  slow.' 
Karajan  took  a  deep  breath,  and  then  said, 
'Okay,  we'll  do  it  at  your  speed.'  "  □ 

John  Domberg,  based  in  Munich,  is  a  fre- 
quenl  contributor  to  Connoisseur. 
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Driving  through  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley in  Indian  summer,  you  are  sur- 
rounded hy  the  ghosts  of  tomatoes. 
The  fields  on  either  side  of  Interstate 
80  stretch  flat  and  hot,  vast  and  vacant  as  a 
church  parking  lot  on  Venus.  Their  mil- 
lions of  identical  hybrid  square  tomatoes, 
having  ripened  on  schedule,  having  been 
harvested  on  3chedule  by  machines  the 
size  of  space  stations,  are  now  hurtling  in 
tin  capsules  toward  the  known  supermar- 
kets of  this  galaxy.  The  air  is  lifeless — how 
does  the  oleander,  offering  up  its  bone 
whites  and  pinks  and  scarlets  on  the  altar 
of  the  median,  stand  it?  Every  car  on  1-80 
has  its  windows  hermetically  sealed. 

For  relief,  take  the  first  exit  to  Sacra- 
mento. At  the  margin  of  the  city's  grid,  on 
a  road  that  snakes  among  plush  suburban 
lawns  and  shrubs,  stop  at  Suzanne  Ash- 
worth's  house.  You  cannot  miss  it:  just 
stop  when  you  see  an  explosion.  That  con- 
flagration of  reds  and  russets,  purples  and 
ii-digos  is  Suzanne's  idea  of  a  front  lawn. 
But  don't  come  by  before  midafternoon, 
when  Suzanne  gets  back  from  teaching 
school.  In  fact,  don't  come  by  at  all. 
Suzanne  Ashworth  is  busy.  She  has,  at  a 
conservative  estimate,  135  varieties  of  rare 
and  endangered  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
harvest  for  cuttings  and  seed:  tomatoes, 
eggplants,  potatoes,  peppers,  squashes, 
sweet  potatoes,  cucumbers,  amaranth.--, 
melons,  pumpkins,  corns,  radishes, 
ground  cherries,  rutabagas,  okras,  herbs — 
to  say  nothing  of  met ely  decorative  plants. 
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There  is  more  genetic  information  in  a 
square  yard  of  her  garden  than  in  all  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  industrial  tarmland 
you  can  see  from  Interstate  80.  It  is  infor- 
mation that  the  race  of  tomatoes,  the  race 
of  eggplants,  the  race  of  potatoes  will  need 
to  survive  the  vagaries  of  life  on  Earth  over 
the  next  millennium  or  so.  Her  job  is  to 
keep  it  alive. 

Eighty  years  ago  she  would  have  had 
more  time  to  chat.  In  those  days  (half  a 
century,  perhaps,  before  her  birth)  the 
world  was  teeming  with  genetic  diversity 
— of  plants  and  animals,  wild  and  domesti- 
cated. Campesinos  in  the  Andes,  the  good 
farm  women  of  Szechuan,  the  tribesmen  of 
highland  Burma  grew  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  potatoes,  radishes,  eggplants.  It,  in  a 
given  year,  one  variety  was  tortured  by- 
drought,  another,  with  deeper  roots,  flour- 
ished. It  aphids  attacked  one  variety,  an- 
other sweated  a  chemical  that  kept  them 
at  arm's  length.  Refined  and  toughened  by 
thousands  of  years  of  human  and  natural 
selection,  these  varieties  were,  in  aggre- 
gate, ready  for  anything. 

North  America  was  not  among  these 
ancient  centers  oi  plant  domestication — 
indeed,  if  our  cavernous  upscale  eateries 
were  in  earnest  about  all-American  food, 
they  would  serve  only  sunflower  seeds, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  a  berry  of  the 
day — but  in  the  last  millennium  we  have 
made  up  amply  tor  lost  time.  Our  immi- 
grants, pre-Columbian  and  post-Colum- 
bian, have  made  us  rich.  From  Central  and 


South  America  came  the  intricate  com- 
plex of  corn,  beans,  and  squash  that  greet- 
ed and  succored  the  Pilgrims.  French  and 
English  settlers  brought  sweet  peas;  Ger- 
mans, a  wealth  ot  cabbages.  Italians  passed 
through  Ellis  Island  with  the  seeds  of  trea- 
sured tomato  and  pepper  varieties  stowed 
in  their  socks.  Swedes  brought  brown 
beans  fit  to  brave  Wisconsin  frosts. 

Some  oi  these  seeds,  as  they  proved 
themselves  in  their  new  environments, 
were  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
from  mother  to  daughter,  by  hands  as  care- 
fully cupped  as  if  thev  held  rubies.  Some 
tound  their  way  into  the  compendious  cat- 
alogs of  nineteenth-century7  seed  houses. 
Some  crossed  or  were  crossed  with  others 
to  make  new  heirlooms  and  new  items  in 
the  catalogs.  Whatever  the  demands  of 
your  eye  or  tongue ,  your  soil  or  your  weath- 
er, there  was  a  variety — or  two,  or  two 
hundred — to  suit  you.  For  home  gardeners 
these  were  golden  years. 

And  then  things  got  even  better,  for  a 
while.  Inspired  by  the  work  of  the 
great  Russian  geneticist  N.  I.  Vavi- 
lov,  scientists  raided  the  mountain 
strongholds  of  Peru,  Anatolia,  China, 
Malaysia — the  centers  of  crop  diversity 
that  Vavilov  had  discovered — and  came 
home  with  fistfuls  of  genes  for  their  breed- 
ing programs.  Selecting  one  line  for  pest 
resistance,  another  for  yield,  and  refining 
them  until  they  bred  true,  they  then 
crossed  them  to  produce  hybrids  of  start- 
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From  Whealy's  inventory  of  the  hard  to  find:  the  como  di  ton  pepper  (native  to  Italy)  and  the  Crystal  Apple  cucumber  (from  New  Zealand). 
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P  wedes  brought  hardy  brown  beans  fit  to 
brave  the  bitter  Wisconsin  frosts. 


ling  vigor  and  versatility,  likely  to  grow  as 
well  in  New  Mexico  as  in  Maine. 

The  home  gardener  was  enchanted  with 
rhese  additions  to  his  palette.  There  was 
just  one  catch.  It  you  tried  to  save  seed 
from  these  F,  hyhrids,  as  they  were  called, 
you  found  that  they  either  didn't  grow  at 
all  or  grew  into  inferior  plants.  For  all 
intents  and  purposes,  they  were  as  sterile 
as  mules. 

The  seed  houses  rather  liked  this.  If  you 
wanted  their  exclusive  variety,  you 
had  to  buy  it  from  them,  and  you  had 
to  buy  it  every  year.  The  houses 
started  dropping  their  open-pollinated  va- 
rieties, the  ones  you  could  save  seed  from. 
There  was  more  money  in  hybrids.  There 
was  more  money,  moreover,  in  hybrids  for 
thousand-acre  farmers  than  in  hybrids  for 
quarter-acre  gardeners.  Little  seed  compa- 
nies were  swallowed  by  big  ones.  Big  seed 
companies  were  swallowed  by  multina- 
tional petrochemical  companies:  per  a 
1986  report,  Royal  Dutch/Shell  con- 
trolled seventy  seed  companies,  DeKalb- 
Pfizer  thirty-tour,  Sandoz  thirty-six.  Like 
oil  tlowing  downhill,  their  research  money 
went  into  the  development  of  hybrids  that 
responded  well  to  machine  handling  and 
to  megadoses  ot  the  parent  company's 
petrochemical-based  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, and  herbicides.  (The  seed  might 
even  come  cocooned  in  chemicals,  in  a 
single,  premium-priced  pellet.)  Money 
flowed  into  the  development,  in  collabo- 
ration with  land-grant  colleges  like  the 
University  of  California  campus  at  Davis, 
near  Sacramento,  of  cultivars  such  as  VF 
145,  the  square  canning  tomato  oi  Inter- 
state 80,  which  united  (as  one  of  its  boost- 
ers wrote  in  Scientific  American)  "smallness 
and  compactness  o{  plant,  concentrated 
ripening  and  fruits  of  size  and  shape  such 
that  they  withstand  machine  handling 
while  incorporating  the  necessary  charac- 


teristics of  disease  resistance,  yield  and 
quality." 

He  forgot  to  mention  its  most  remark- 
able virtue,  one  that  Suzanne  Ashworth 
knows  intimately.  "We  used  to  have  par- 
ties," she  says,  "where  we  would  see  how 
many  times  we  could  throw  a  square  toma- 
to against  the  patio  without  breaking  it. 
The  average  was  twelve." 

Her  patio  is  brick.  To  the  right,  carp 
glimmer  in  a  tutquoise  pool.  Straight 
ahead  is  a  narrow  but  very  deep,  acre-and- 
a-halt  backyard  of  which  every  inch,  save 
for  the  straw-mulched  footpaths  trodden 
by  a  slobbering  Saint  Bernard,  is  expertly 
planted.  Halfway  back  is  a  rustic  shed 
embowered  in  vines.  One  side  of  the  shed 
is  noisy;  the  chickens  and  rabbits  are 
cooped  up  and  hutched  up  there.  The  oth- 
er side  is  quiet  but  just  as  alive.  Its  shelves 
hold  several  hundred  carefully  labeled 
baby-food  jars  full  of  seeds. 

In  the  middle  part  of  the  shed,  open  to 
Sacramento's  not  very  threatening  ele- 
ments and  hung  with  garlands  of  dried 
flowers,  Suzanne  has  set  out  a  big  shallow 
basket  of  just-plucked  tomatoes,  a  basket 
of  eggplants,  a  basket  of  potatoes,  a  jumble 
of  squashes  and  melons.  Sunlight  splashed 
through  latticework  adds  shimmer  and 
shadow  to  their  already  dazzling  variety. 
We  direct  our  attention  to  the  tomatoes 
only  because  they  are  instantly  eatable. 
Starting  at  the  Lilliputian  edge  oi  the  bas- 
ket, we  find  clusters  of  red  or  yellow 
spheres  the  size  of  currants,  called,  aptly 
enough,  currant  tomatoes  (though  Su- 
zanne is  quick  to  point  out  that  only  the 
yellow  ones  are  true  tomatoes,  Lycopersi- 
c  i  Hi  escwlentum,  while  the  ted  are  Lycopersi- 
L\m  pimpineUifolium).  Both  taste  like  toma- 
toes; the  yellow  are  milder-flavored,  the 
red  saucier. 

Over  in  Brobdingnag  is  something  that 
looks  like  a  hobbled  and  deeply  embar- 
rassed banana.  It  is  a  Super  Italian  Paste 


tomato,  an  heirloom  of  the  d' Andrea  fam- 
ily.  and  tastes  dark  and  smoky,  as  if  it  were 
already  in  the  saucepan.  There  are  two 
things  ribbed  like  green  peppers:  the  big, 
lipstick-colored  Zapotec  Ribbed  and  the 
small,  red-yellow,  white-streaked  Toman- 
go;  both,  cut  open,  have  a  pepperlike  cav- 
ity that  invites  stuffing,  and  both  have  a 
hint  ot  green-pepper  bitterness.  The  pale 
Yellow  Ruffled  is  shaped  like  these,  but 
dissection  reveals  an  anatomy  jam-packed 
with  flesh  and  juice.  "Tomatoes  come  in 
all  colors,"  Suzanne  says,  "but  people  have 
selected  against  everything  except  red. 
We've  also  selected  against  any  interme- 
diate size  of  tomato;  we  want  a  big  tomato 
or  a  cherry  tomato.  Tomatoes  didn't  have 
that  in  mind." 

The  heirlooms  in  Suzanne's  basket 
speak  their  minds.  There  is  the  Purple 
Smudge,  which  seems  to  have  been  picked 
by  a  felon  shortly  after  fingerprinting. 
There  is  the  Evergreen,  with  its  Dijon- 
mustard  skin  and  pale  green  flesh,  and  the 
Green  Grape,  which  looks  like  an  over- 
grown muscat  and  is  nearly  as  rich.  I  am 
beginning  to  feel  ill. 

Suzanne  is  slight  and  birdlike,  informa- 
tive and  droll.  When  she  has  been 
standing  tot  a  while  she  crooks  one  leg 
against  the  other  like  a  stork,  perform- 
ing half  of  the  yoga  asana  known  as  the 
Tree.  She  gladly  moves  along  to  the  egg- 
plants, which  are  even  more  various  than 
her  tomatoes.  She  has  eggplants  that  look 
like  eggs,  like  olives,  like  Siena  marble. 
She  has  eggplants  that  look  alarmingly  like 
tomatoes.  "Why  anyone  would  raise  ugly 
purple  ones  when  they  can  raise  these  is 
beyond  me,"  she  says,  hefting  the  white 
marble  eggplant  with  porphyry  veins,  the 
tabled  Listada  de  Gandia.  All  these  riches 
should  not  be  surprising,  for  Suzanne  Ash- 
worth is  eggplant  curator  of  the  Seed  Sav- 
ers Exchange. 


ou  can  throw  a  square  tomato  against  a 
nick  patio  twelve  times  without  breakingit. 
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Colors  from  olden  stock.  Tomatoes  come  in  all  shades — the  hue  of  the  Yellow  Ruffled  is  not  unusual;  blue-black  Mission  figs  almost  glow  in  the  dark. 
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Sometimes,  when  the  zeal  of  the  growers  and  the  curiosity  of  epicureans  conspire,  an  old  variety  grows  fashionable.  Take  the  squash  blossom. 
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Hit  takes  to  devastate  a  single  miracle  crop 
s  a  single  ncwl\  mutated  fungus. 


In  a  publication  of  the  Seed  Savers 
Exchange  there  is  a  photograph  of  an  el- 
derly couple — a  fair-skinned  matron  and  a 
lean,  nut  brown  patriarch  in  overalls — 
peering  through  a  gap  in  a  living  wall  of 
morning  glories.  They  look  as  it  they've 
died  and  gone  to  gardeners'  heaven.  And 
that  is  where  the  late  Baptist  Ott  deserves 
to  be;  tor  it  was  Baptist  Ott  who,  by  giving 
his  granddaughter  Diane  and  her  bride- 
groom Kent  a  handful  ot  seeds  tor  their 
Iowa  backyard,  begot  the  Seed  Savers 
Exchange. 

Those  seeds — tor  a  big  Pink  Potato  Leaf 
tomato,  a  pole  bean  with  the  tenacity 
of  Sir  Edmund  Hillary,  and  a  delicate 
purple  morning  glory  with  a  red  star 
in  its  throat — were  the  descendants  of 
seeds  that  Baptist  Ott's  people  had  brought 
from  Bavaria  four  generations  earlier. 
Having  passed  them  on,  he  died.  "I  real- 
ized," Kent  Whealy  says,  "that  if  his  seeds 
were  to  survive,  it  was  up  to  me." 

In  the  same  publication  of  the  Seed  Sav- 
ers Exchange  there  is  a  photograph  of  Kent 
Whealy  standing  in  front  of  an  antique 
clock.  He  is  burly  and  bearded,  wears  a 


plaid  flannel  shirt,  and  is  flashing  a  smile  as 
gleaming  and  carefree  as  it  he  were  about 
to  clear-cut  an  old-growth  forest  rather 
than  preserve  the  genetic  inheritance  of 
the  globe.  The  beard  has  been  logged  since 
then;  the  smile  remains.  But  the  really 
characteristic  thing  about  the  snapshot  is 
the  time  on  the  antique  clock.  It  is 
10:25 — not  quite  the  eleventh  hour.  No 
need  to  panic,  Whealy  seems  to  be  saying. 
Let's  just  calm  down  and  get  to  work. 

When  Kent  Whealy  found  himself  in 
custody  of  Baptist  Ott's  seeds,  he  began  to 
wonder  how  many  other  gardeners  were 
growing  heirloom  varieties.  In  a  year,  he 
located  five.  They  traded  seeds  through 
the  mail.  "The  next  spring  one  of  our 
group,  an  elderly  woman  from  Missouri, 
passed  away,  but  by  then  three  of  us  were 
growing  the  Bird  Egg  Bean  that  her  grand- 
parents had  brought  to  Missouri  in  a  cov- 
ered wagon  in  1858." 

Twelve  years  after  Baptist  Ott's  bequest, 
the  Seed  Savers  Exchange  has  630  listed 
members  offering  over  6,000  varieties  of 
rare  and  heirloom  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Listed  members  can  get  seeds  from  other 
listed  members  for  the  price  of  postage; 


nonlisted  members,  who  don't  have  seeds 
to  otter,  pay  a  dollar  a  packet,  but  if  they 
multiply  and  reoffer  the  seeds  they  can 
become  listed  members  the  next  year  (see 
box,  below). 

Elitist.7  On  the  contrary,  the  Seed  Sav- 
ers Exchange  may  he  the  most  pro- 
foundly democratic  outfit  now  operat- 
ing in  this  shopworn  democracy.  It 
simply  recognizes  that  liberty  has  a  price: 
eternal  vigilance,  calluses,  periodic  insur- 
rections of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Instead 
of  relying  on  the  National  Seed  Storage 
Laboratory  to  keep  seeds  alive  in  cold  stor- 
age— a  risky  business  since  seeds  have  a 
limited  shelf  life,  and  near  hopeless  when 
your  annual  budget  is  beggared  by  what  the 
Pentagon  spends  every  two  minutes — the 
Seed  Savers  keep  them  alive  where  they 
belong,  in  the  hearts  and  gardens  of  Amer- 
ica. You  can't  get  more  grass-roots. 

And  the  Exchange's  roots  keep  ramify- 
ing. It  has  engendered  smaller  exchanges 
that  specialize  in  grains,  in  herbs,  in  fruits, 
in  nuts,  in  corn.  It  has  spun  off  local  ex- 
changes that  preserve  varieties  adapted  to 
local  soil  and  climate,  like  Gary  Nabhan's 


Seed  swapping  is  the  heart  and  arteries  of  the  Seed 
Savers  Exchange,  but  it  has  other  healthy  organs. 
By  the  grace  of  computers,  the  Exchange  has  been 
able  to  compile  the  first  comprehensive  inventory 
of  commercially  available  varieties  since  the 
USDA  index  of  1903.  (The  results  were  disturb- 
ing: nearly  half  of  all  nonhybrid  varieties  wete 
available  from  only  a  single  source,  and  the  total 
was  eroding  by  nearly  5  percent  a  year.  Worse,  the 
great  bulk  of  what  had  been  available  in  1903  was 
gone  fotever:  even  in  the  National  Seed  Storage 
Laboratory,  in  Fort  Collins,  Colorado — the 
would-be  Fort  Knox  of  plant  diversity — only  3  per- 
cent survived.)  The  computets  keep  track,  too,  of 
the  seeds  in  the  Exchange's  centtal  collection, 


Fighting  the  Good  Fight 

some  5,000  varieties  at  last  printout.  To  grow  out 
and  multiply  those  seeds,  the  Exchange  has  gutted 
its  collective  mattress  and  purchased  a  fifty-seven- 
acre  farm  among  the  limestone  bluffs  of  northeast- 
em  Iowa.  Here  Kent  hopes  to  give  his  gatden 
some  elbow  room  (on  rented  land  he  was  limited 
to  2,000  varieties  a  summer)  and  to  see  it  blossom 
as  an  educational  device,  a  way  of  giving  life  to 
the  absttact  concept  of  genetic  diversity. 

The  Exchange  could  grow  even  faster  if  it 
chose,  but  it  would  rathet  not  waste  scarce  seed  on 
people  who  may  sow  it  haphazardly  one  year  and 
forget  about  it  the  next.  If  you  can't  take  the  time 
to  keep  the  variety  pure  (hand-pollinating  if  the 
plant  demands  it,  as  com  and  others  often  do)  and 


to  harvest  and  dry  and  store  the  seed  properly,  and 
grow  it  out  every  few  years  so  that  the  seeds  don't 
lose  their  punch — with  all  due  tespect,  Kent 
Whealy  would  rather  you  got  your  seeds  from  Bur- 
pee. But  he  welcomes  inquiries  from  the  merely 
curious  as  well  as  the  committed.  Send  a  long, 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Kent  Whealy, 
Seed  Savers  Exchange,  Rural  Route  3,  Box  239, 
Decorah,  1 A  52101.  If  you  want  to  grow  tare  vari- 
eties but  would  rather  just  buy  the  seeds,  no  ques- 
tions asked,  consider  such  seed  companies  as  Seeds 
Blum,  Idaho  City  Stage,  Boise,  ID  83706;  J.  L. 
Hudson  Seedsman,  P.O.  Box  1058,  Redwood 
City,  CA  94064;  or  Johnny's  Selected  Seeds,  Al- 
bion, ME  04910.  -E.E. 


hen  the  genes  are  gone,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  do  but  send  in  the  clones. 
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£  \dians  passed  through  Ellis  Island  with  tomato 
9H  and  pepper  seeds  stowed  in  their  socks. 


Native  Seeds/SEARCH,  in  Tucson,  orthe 
exchange  at  U.C.  Davis,  run  by  Suzanne 
Ashworth's  friend  Zea  Sonnahend.  Mem- 
ber have  started  small  seed  companies 
with  catalogs  less  glossy  but  considerably 
more  arcane  than  the  ones  in  your  bath- 
room, companies  such  as  Jan  Blum's  Seeds 
Blum,  in  Boise,  which  gets  some  of  its 
seeds  from  Suzanne.  David  Cavagnaro,  a 
gardener  and  photographer  who  recently 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice — leaving  Son- 
oma County — to  come  and  work  on  the 
Exchange's  new  farm  in  Iowa,  has  been 
slipping  seeds  to  his  old  Sonoma  friends 
Greg  Nilsen,  of  Wine  Country  Cuisine, 
and  Doug  Gosling,  of  the  Farallones  Insti- 
tute Gardens,  who  are  finding  that  heir- 
looms can  be  profitable  market  crops, 
much  favored  by  nouvelle  California  chefs 
such  as  Alice  Waters  and  John  Ash.  In 
Sacramento,  similar  experiments  are  be- 
ing conducted  by  one  Suzanne  Ashworth. 

I  told  you  she  was  busy.  Yet  she  found  the 
time  to  cut  me  a  slice  of  the  legendary 
white  tomato — the  White  Potato  Leaf 
tomato,  to  be  exact.  It  is,  in  truth, 
somewhat  bland  and  mealy.  Its  sister  the 
Snowball  is  even  blander.  But  with  flesh 
the  color  of  a  nymph's  bosom  and  skin  the 
color  of  C  major  on  an  aging  Steinway,  it 
makes  a  deceptively  rich  tomato  cream 
sauce  that  seems  to  contain  more  cream 
than  it  does.  So  Suzanne  assured  me,  and 
so  I  confirmed  at  the  Cafe  La  Salle,  in 
Sacramento.  Here  it  was  served,  in  C- 
sharp  minor,  on  black  pasta  (tinted  with 
squid  ink),  garnished  with  currant  toma- 
toes, with  Heirloom  Eggplant  Soup  as  pre- 
lude. "Suzanne  brings  me  these  vegeta- 
bles," explained  the  boyish,  man-size 
chef,  Michael  Cerutti,  "and  I  ride  around 
on  my  bicycle  and  think  of  what  to  do  with 
them." 

That  is  half  Suzanne's  battle.  The  other 
half  is  to  persuade  local  farmers  to  grow  a 


vegetable  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
from  restaurateurs  because  the  restaura- 
teurs think  there  is  no  supply.  This  is  a 
challenging  game,  a  little  like  Cannibals 
and  Missionaries,  a  little  like  shuttle  diplo- 
macy. Suzanne  loves  it.  She  thinks  the 
white  tomato  has  a  splendid  if  somewhat 
liquid  future  ahead  of  it,  and  I  agree.  It  has 
long  been  my  ambition  to  eat  tomato  sauce 
without  a  bib. 

But  Suzanne  has  other  interests  nearer 
to  her  heart.  Among  the  kids  she  teaches 
are  Hmong  "boat  people"  from  the  up- 
lands of  Laos.  A  very  few  of  these  families 
have  managed  to  salvage  a  few  seeds  from 
the  wreckage  of  war,  and  for  six  years 
Suzanne  has  been  sorting  them,  growing 
them,  identifying  them  with  the  help  of 
native  informants,  multiplying  them,  and 
making  them  available  to  the  Hmong  and 
to  seed  savers  who  will  preserve  them.  If, 
in  some  unimaginable  future,  some  of  the 
Hmong  are  repatriated,  Suzanne  will  be 
ready  to  repatriate  their  crops. 

It  is  not  only  war  and  famine  that  are 
drying  up  genetic  diversity  at  its  source, 
the  Third  World.  It  is  also  the  Green  Rev- 
olution. Small,  self-sufficient  farms  grow- 
ing traditional  crazy  quilts  of  native  plants 
have  been  smothered  by  huge  plantations 
growing  a  single  miracle  crop,  whose  mi- 
raculous yields  (like  the  miraculous  nail 
soup  of  the  folktale)  depend  on  pricey 
chemical  inputs.  When  the  miracle  proves 
vulnerable  to  some  unexpected  pest,  sci- 
entists look  to  the  traditional  varieties  for 
a  resistant  strain,  only  to  discover  that  the 
traditional  varieties  are  no  longer  being 
planted — often,  that  they  are  extinct. 

Nothing  imperils  like  success.  In  the 
United  States,  the  success  of  T-cytoplasm 
hybrid  corn  nearly  wiped  out  the  nation's 
1970  corn  crop.  A  newly  mutated  fungus 
blighted  15  percent  oi  the  harvest — 50 
percent  in  some  states — and  only  a  timely 
dry  spell  kept  the  devastation  in  check. 


The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
blamed  a  technology  that  had  "redesigned 
the  corn  plants  oi  America  until,  in  one 
sense,  they  had  become  as  alike  as  identi- 
cal twins.  Whatever  made  one  plant  sus- 
ceptible made  them  all  susceptible." 

Luckily,  the  success  of  T-cytoplasm  had 
not  been  complete;  20  percent  of  the 
hybrid  corn  grown  in  1970  still  came 
from  other  strains.  And  there  were 
still  some  open-pollinated  varieties 
around,  such  as  Virginia  Gourdseed  corn, 
once  the  common  corn  of  the  southern 
colonies,  which  had  been  kept  alive  by 
seed  savers  in  Accokeek,  Maryland,  and 
now  became  the  sire  of  new,  blight-resis- 
tant hybrids.  Mayorbella  maize  from  Cen- 
tral America  was  another  source  of  resis- 
tance. So,  there  are  still,  in  the  world, 
scattered  puddles  of  diversity  into  which 
we  can  dip  for  new  genes.  But  those  pud- 
dles are  drying  up.  The  "Second  Green 
Revolution"  promised  by  genetic  engi- 
neering may  soon  dredge  those. 

If  you  think  genetic  engineering  will 
create  its  own  diversity — if  you  think  Kent 
Whealy  and  Suzanne  Ashworth  are  wast- 
ing their  time — there  is  something  you 
ought  to  know.  Except  for  trivial  place- 
holders useful  only  in  the  laboratory',  sci- 
entists cannot  create  genes.  They  can  only 
juggle  the  ones  nature  provides.  Once  the 
genes  are  gone,  the  jugglers'  hands  will  be 
empty.  There  will  be  nothing  to  do  then 
but  send  in  the  clones.  We  might  take  a 
perverse  pleasure  in  watching  the  sad  cir- 
cus from  the  bleachers — what  spectacle  is 
more  ancient  than  that  of  man's  hubris, 
with  or  without  hybrids? — except  that  it 
isn't  just  a  circus.  It's  our  bread.  □ 

Et'an  Eisenberg,  the  author  of  The  Record- 
ing Angel:  Explorations  in  Phonography 
(McGraw-Hill) ,  has  worked  as  a  gardener  for 
in,  Wu  YorkCu^  Parks  Department 


he  Seed  Savers  Exchange  keeps  rare  seeds  alive 
in  the  hearts  and  gardens  of  America. 
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Against  crop  failure  and  disease,  the  genetic  diversity  of  heirloom  varieties  like  Blue  corn  and  Chioggia  beets  is  the  most  powerful  defense. 
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Above:  Detlifoss  (1983),  pointed  in  Icelond,  o  place  where,  as  in  the  Americon  West,  our  view  of  the  eorth  is  unobstructed. 
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ght:  Klaus  Fussmann  at  work. 
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AN  ARTIST  TO  COIUECT 


KLAUS  FUSSMANN, 

THE  SENSITIVE 

MODERNIST 


There  has  long  been  a  widespread 
notion  that  watercolor  is  a  me- 
dium of  minor  ambitions  and 
therefore  of  minor  works.  The 
watercolors  of  Klaus  Fussmann 
defy  this  prejudice.  They  exploit 
the  unique  capabilities  of  a  diffi- 
cult medium,  standing  apart 
from  his  oil  paintings  but  so  full 
of  verve  as  to  bear  comparison 
with  them.  Fussmann's  watercolors  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  that  are  be- 
ing painted  today. 

At  the  age  of  forty-nine  he  has  won  con- 
siderable renown  in  his  native  Germany 
and  much  of  Europe.  Picking  his  way 
between  stacks  of  stretched  canvases  and 
tables  laden  with  painting  gear  in  his  vast, 
two-story  studio  at  Berlin's  Hochschule 
der  Kiinste,  Fussmann  looks  like  a  man  of 
ordinary  stature.  In  fact,  he  is  exceptional- 
ly tall  and  broad,  with  movements  and  ges- 

Kenneth  Baker  is  the  art  critic  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


By  Kenneth  Baker 
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Udaipur  (1987),  a  watercolor  painted  on  a  recent  trip  to  India — reality  reduced  to  its  very  core. 


tures  that  are  quick  and  sure,  like  his  work. 
Fussmann  seems  to  share  the  modern 
belief  that  a  picture  ought  to  reveal  the 
quality  of  the  activity  that  went  into  mak- 
ing it.  Although  he  almost  always  starts 
with  a  specific  subject,  he  improvises  con- 
stantly while  he  paints.  The  visitor  to  his 
studio  who  comments  on  a  work  in  prog- 
ress risks  seeing  him  efface  a  figure  or 
change  its  identity  with  a  tew  brisk  strokes, 
the  way  one  unlocks  a  familiar  door  on  the 
way  to  doing  something  else.  What  is  im- 


pressive and  a  little  intimidating  about 
watching  him  work,  whether  he  is  drawing 
or  painting,  is  the  sense  that  he  is  aiming  at 
something  not  yet  visible  beyond  the  art 
object  and  that  may  not  appear  in  it  at  all, 
even  when  it  is  finished.  His  confidence  as 
an  artist  is  expressed  with  greatest  purity  in 
his  watercolors,  delicate  balancing  acts 
that  demand  the  most  measured  action 
and  the  firmest  restraint. 

When  he  is  in  Berlin  or  at  his  country 
house  in  the  north,  Fussmann  generally 


Aiiec,  New  Mexico  (1984):  "attempts  to  penetrate  the  essence  of  this  land,"  says  Fussmann. 


works  in  oil,  tending  to  paint  in  watercolor 
when  he  is  traveling.  Not  only  are  the 
materials  easy  to  cam-,  but  he  prefers  land- 
scape as  a  subject  because  "nothing  else 
demands  both  the  softness  and  brightness" 
that  watercolor  provides.  In  the  country, 
he  often  does  flower  studies  that  recall 
Emil  Nolde's  watercolors.  His  painting  of 
watercolor  landscapes  has  taken  him  to 
places  such  as  Iceland,  Egypt,  and  the 
American  Southwest,  where  the  terrain  is 
remarkable  even  when  least  picturesque. 

Fussmann  generally  avoids  the  obvious- 
ly picturesque  as  untrue  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  land  and  inappropriate  to  the 
work  of  a  late-twentieth-century  art- 
ist. He  is  interested  in  vantage  points 
and  motifs  not  yet  tamed  by  pictorial  con- 
vention. In  the  American  West,  for  exam- 
ple, he  found  landscapes  alien  to  the  Euro- 
pean painting  tradition  in  which  he  was 
trained.  "Can  one  paint  this,"  he  won- 
dered, "the  extreme  age  of  the  land,  its 
vastness,  immeasurable  to  the  eye?"  The 
parallel  between  watercolor  pigments  and 
their  sources  in  the  mineral  colors  of  the 
land  gave  him  an  approach.  "There  are 
mesas  and  deserts  striped  with  color,"  he 
noted.  "There  are  deserts  of  yellow,  cinna- 
mon, and  of  light  brown.  There  are  low 
white  or  gray  mountains;  there  are  hills 
whose  colors  range  from  lilac  to  dark  vio- 
let. One  finds  green  soil — the  painter's 
Veronese  green — and  earth  of  ochre  and 
of  black.  But  red  is  predominant.  Red- 
brown,  the  basic  color  oi  the  country, 
enhances  it  in  all  possible  variations,  even 
down  to  those  hues  for  which  there  are  no 
names."  Such  correspondences  as  these 
appear  in  the  yellow-ocher  middle-ground 
dunes  and  the  blue  and  brown  mountains 
and  foothills  of  his  Mojave  Desert. 

One  often  wonders  why  a  certain  vista 
caught  his  eye,  for  many  of  his  views  seem 
to  lack  obvious  focus.  He  is  as  likely  to 
paint  twilight  falling  in  a  back  alley  in  Cai- 
ro, a  rubble  of  boulders  in  Iceland,  or  a 
nameless  stretch  of  desert  in  Arizona  as  to 
depict  the  Duomo  in  Florence  or  the  pyra- 
mids. He  brings  to  mind  Giorgio  Morandi 
in  the  way  he  avoids  making  a  subject  of 
the  foreground  buildings  in  Colle  di  Val 
d'Elsa,  while  letting  their  mass  offset  the 
airy  openness  of  the  image.  The  absence  of 
representational  drama  draws  attention  to 
the  primary  content  of  his  work:  the  differ- 
ences between  seeing  a  work  as  an  image, 
seeing  it  as  a  surface  design,  and  seeing  it  as 
the  tracery  of  a  technical  feat. 

Fussmann  began  working  in  watercolor 
in  1976  during  a  trip  to  Norway.  The  gla- 
ciated landscape,  with  its  eerie  northern 
light,  made  him  itch  to  paint,  but  he  had 
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Colle  di  Vol  d'Elsa  (1983).  Fussmann's  is  not  the  traditional  German  Romantic  image  of  Italy  but  the  product  of  his  pleasure  in  "making  a  picture." 


not  handled  the  medium  since  his  student 
days  at  the  Volkwang-Hochschule,  in  Es- 
sen. "No  one  did  watercolor  in  the  sixties. 
It  was  out,  completely  out,"  he  remem- 
bers. Tentatively,  he  started  with  a  series 
of  ink-wash  drawings  but  quickly  began  to 
use  color.  Once  started,  he  couldn't  tear 
himself  away.  He  recalls  setting  to  work 
one  morning  at  nine  or  ten  and  quitting  at 
rive  the  next  morning. 

Is  a  watercolorist,  Fussmann  is  not  a 
purist.  He  uses  not  watercolor  paper 
but  inexpensive,  fairly  absorbent 
drawing  paper  that  comes  in  spiral- 
bound  pads.  He  sometimes  ignores 
the  tradition  that  the  paper  itself  is  the 
source  of  whatever  white  appears  in  the 
picture.  If  white  is  needed  in  an  area 
already  painted,  he  will  patch  in  a  little 
opaque  Chinese  white.  He  is  not  fanatical 
about  transparency,  either.  Where  purists 
distinguish  between  watercolor  and 
gouache,  he  will  use  the  two  water-based 
media  in  the  same  work,  depending  on  the 
effect  he  is  after. 

Like   most  enthusiasts  of  watercolor, 


Fussmann  prizes  the  way  it  records  every 
move  made  with  brush  on  paper.  When  he 
speaks,  even  in  English,  about  working 
with  watercolor,  he  reiterates  the  German 
word  Zufall,  which  means  "accident,"  in 
the  sense  of  a  chance  occurrence  that  may 
be  put  to  good  use.  Describing  the  difficul- 
ty of  completing  a  watercolor  without 
overworking  it,  he  says,  "You  have  to  hold 
a  watercolor  open.  If  you  do  too  much  at 
any  point,  then  it  is  dead.  You  do  it  so  that 
it  looks  spontaneous,  but  this  quality 
doesn't  come  from  you.  It  comes  to  you 
from  the  medium.  You  have  to  go  with  the 
Zufall  and  with  yourself." 

Part  of  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  Fuss- 


FUSSMANN  USES 
WATERCOLORS 


IS  TRAVELING. 


mann's  watercolors  is  in  recognizing  how 
many  of  their  precise  descriptive  effects 
have  come  about  by  Zufall.  He  does  little 
or  no  preliminary  drawing  before  he  starts 
to  lay  color  down,  generally  letting  the 
sharp  edges  of  color  areas  delineate  forms. 
In  some  pictures  lightly  penciled  words 
may  show  through  where  he  has  mapped 
out  his  colors  in  advance.  Far  from  sullying 
the  image,  such  notations  indicate  his 
ability  half  to  plan  and  half  to  improvise  an 
image  whose  descriptive  effect  seems  too 
accurate  not  to  be  deliberate. 

For  instance,  when  he  talks  about  work- 
ing in  watercolor,  Fussmann  does  not  have 
much  to  say  about  light,  yet  it  appears  to  be 
the  central  consideration  in  most  of  the 
landscapes.  In  his  images  of  the  American 
West,  the  changeable  light  plays  off 
against  the  seemingly  changeless  physical 
topography.  "This  vast  country  is  geologi- 
cally very  slowly  changing,"  he  observes, 
"so  slowly  that  it  seems  as  if  all  reference  to 
time  and  space  is  lost."  Part  of  what  makes 
his  paintings  of  the  American  landscape  so 
compelling  is  their  expression  of  his 
amazement  at  it. 


MARCH  1988 
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Mojave  Desert  (1986).  "Nowhere  else,"  Fussmann  writes,  "have  I  been  so  very  aware  of  the  antiquity  of  a  landscape."  Below:  Fussmann  again. 


fhile  Sam  Francis,  for  instance, 
[makes  abstract  watercolors  that 
1  are  nothing  hut  a  display  of  color, 
a  realist  like  John  Baeder  exhibits 
the  qualities  of  his  medium  almost 
inadvertently  in  the  course  of  building  up  a 
complex,  tightly  drawn  illusionistic  im- 
age. Fussmann  steers  a  middle  course.  His 
watercolors  may  be  enjoyed  as  technical 
performances,  as  exercises  in  the  abstrac- 


tion of  an  observed  subject,  as  memoirs  of 
travel,  as  evocations  of  nature,  and  as  doc- 
uments of  a  sensibility  educated  in  modern 
art  responding  inventively  to  a  traditional 
task.  Each  response  hints  at  the  others, 
and  moving  from  one  to  another  requires  a 
change  in  the  way  one  habitually  sees. 
Fussmann's  watercolors  hold  several  ways 
of  seeing  in  balance  and  within  reach.  Det- 
tifoss,  a  view  of  Iceland,  shows  how  well 


IN  A  HURRY 


Watercolor  is  an  additive  technique  that 
requires  thinking  ahead.  This  is  most 
obvious  in  the  areas  of  white.  Since  they 
are  traditionally  provided  bv  the  bare 
paper,  they  must  be  mapped  out  from  the 
start.  Color  may  be  thinned  while  still  wet 
or  tinted  further  once  it  is  applied,  but  it 
cannot  be  removed  or  masked  without  risk 
of  ruining  the  paper  surface.  To  preserve 
the  transparency  of  color  that  is  unique  to 
the  medium  one  must  allow  each  layer  to 
aV\  before  adding  another,  except  when 
u     mi  special  effects  are  sought.  The 


Fussmann  can  combine  these  disparate 
aspects  in  a  single  work.  His  is  an  art  that  is 
humble,  available,  and  practical  rather 
than  esoteric  and  Utopian.  □ 

Note:  Fussmaim' s  watercolors  are  handled  in 
the  United  States  by  Achim  Moeller,  52  East 
Seventy-sixth  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021; 
(212)  988-8483.  They  are  priced  between 
$2,500  and  $3, 500. 


addition  of  a  layer  of  color  at  any  point  may 
wreck  what  has  already  been  done.  "You 
have  to  be  able  to  wait,"  says  Fussmann, 
"or  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  good 
watercolors." 

That  is  one  reason  why  he  doesn't  try  to 
teach  watercolor:  he  doesn't  believe  that 
patience  can  be  taught.  Even  he  has  been 
known  to  hasten  the  drying  process  by 
holding  a  damp  work-in-progress  over  a 
candle  flame.  Some  of  his  watercolor 
sheets  have  telltale  soot  marks  on  the 
reverse  side. 
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On  the  north  short'  of  Maui, 
colorful  sails  accent  the  blues  and 
greens  of  sea  and  sky.  Warm  tradewinds, 
scented  with  salt  spray,  create  a  scenic 
playground  for  windsurfing  enthusiasts, 
among  them  the  artist  himself. 

Jan  Kasprzycki  (pronounced  kas-pris:kee) 
is  one  of  America's  celebrated  colorists. 
His  passion  for  the  values  of  light  that 
illuminate  Hawaii's  natural  splendor 
has  captured  the  attention  of  collectors 
worldwide.  To  purchase  this  magnificent 
pastel — or  to  find  out  more  about  the 
artist  and  his  other  available  paintings 
and  limited-edition  prints — please  call 
toll-free:  800-367-8047  ext.  108. 


"Summer  Tradewinds."  Original  pastel. 
28.5  x  42.5  inches.  Availability  subject  to 


prior  sale.  Price  on  request. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

181C  Lahainaluna  Road.  Lahaina,  Maul,  HI  96761 


A  DREAM  COTTAGE! 

Here's  the  cozy  little  cottage  you've  always  wanted — in 
miniature.  Our  Cottage  Doorstop  is  made  of  cast  iron  on  the 
original  foundry  mold  created  in  the  early  years  of  this  century. 
Each  piece  is  hand  burnished  and  individually  painted  in  cheerful 
decorator  colors.  The  pitched  red  tile  roof,  dormer  window  and 
arbor  of  climbing  flowers  all  contribute  to  the  overall  charm  of  this 
delightful  collector's  piece.  It's  perfect  not  only  as  a  useful  and 
attractive  doorstop,  but  also  as  a  bookend,  paperweight,  or  as  a 
lovely  accent  on  a  stairway.  Measuring  71/2"w.  x  6"h.  x2V2"d.  the 
Cottage  Doorstop  lends  itself  easily  to  decorative  ideas 
throughout  the  house.  True  antique  doorstops  have  become 
highly  prized  and  fetch  hefty  sums  at  sales  and  auctions.  Our 
replica,  however,  is  just  $25.95  plus  $4.00  for  shipping  ,  handling 
and  insurance  (total,  $29.95  each). 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash, 
please)  payable  to  H.M.  SPECIALTIES  for  $29.95  for  each 
Cottage  Doorstop  you  want  ($25.95  +  $4.  for  shipping,  handling 
and  insurance).  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  PRINT  the  name 
and  address,  including  ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  Cottage 
Doorstop(s)  sent  to.  Please  be  sure  to  include  the  department 
code  shown  below.  Send  your  payment  and  your  order  in- 
formation to: 


H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNDR  038; 
P.O.  Box  231 8,  FDR  Station;  Now  York,  NY  1 01 50 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  COD.  orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delilvery  from  our  receipt  of  your  order.  We 

ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible.  Overseas  orders  will  take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post. 

The  Hearst  Corporation  250  W.  55  St.;  NY,  NY  10019 
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LuCIAN  FREUD: 
A  RUTHLESS  MASTER 

BY  ROBIN  DUTHY 


Reflection  (1985),  self-portrait.  Is  the  monstrous  disdain  directed  at  the  viewer  or  the  image  in  the  mirror? 


The  Lucian  Freud  retrospective  at  the 
Hirshhorn  Museum,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  attracted  146,777  visitors  last 
fall.  (It  is  now  at  London's  Hayward 
Gallery,  until  April  17.)  Little 
known  in  the  United  States  until  then, 
Freud's  work  was  quickly  recognized  as 
important.  Time  magazine's  Robert 
Hughes  called  him  the  greatest  living  real- 
ist painter.  John  Russell  of  the  New  York 


Times  said  anyone  who  cared  about  paint- 
ing would  be  crazy  to  miss  the  show. 

Among  his  cultural  antecedents,  Rem- 
brandt, Frans  Hals,  Ingres,  Cezanne,  and 
Degas  are  commonly  mentioned.  More 
than  that,  he  is  ranked  right  up  alongside 
these  masters.  Not  only  is  he  the  greatest; 
some  say  he  is  the  only  living  realist  paint- 
er. To  be  sure,  he  has  scraped  away  the 
flattering  gloss  that  usually  obscures  real- 


ity. What  are  we  left  with?  A  revealing 
account  of  humanity  but  one  often  tainted 
with  an  erotized  morbidity?  Or  a  corpus  of 
paintings  that  come  as  close  as  any  artist 
ever  has  to  artistic  truth?  In  this  context 
artistic  truth  means  the  use,  abuse,  or  dis- 
tortion of  any  image  that  delivers  a  sense  of 
reality,  bare  and  unexpurgated — some- 
thing we  may  not  always  wish  to  face. 
Whichever  view  you  take,  here  is  one 
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What  you  can  do  when  you  retire 
depends  on  whatyou  do  now. ?£ 
Andonwhohelpsyoudoit.    r 


Let's  be  realistic  about  retirement 
planning.  To  live  the  way  you'd  like  to 
live,  you  know  it's  probably  going  to 
take  more  than  your  social  security, 
your  IRA  and  your  company  pension 
plan  combined. 

You  need  your  own  plan-very  spe- 
cific steps  to  help  make  sure  you  have 
precisely  what  you  need  precisely 
when  you  need  it. 

And  you  should  have  someone  to 
help  you  design  a  program-someone 
like  a  Merrill  Lynch  Financial  Consul- 
tant. A  professional  who  can  help  you 
determine  what's  practical,  what's 
possible  and  what  fits  your  needs. 

With  our  Retirement  Builder1"  pro- 
gram, a  Merrill  Lynch  Financial 
Consultant  can  help  you  systemati- 
cally determine  how  much  to  save  to 
reach  your  retirement  goals.  Then  we 


can  help  you  select  from  a  wide 
range  of  investments  to  reach  your 
objectives,  including  retirement 
accounts,  insurance  plans  and 
annuities. 

And  keeping  your  retirement  goals 
in  mind,  we  can  help  you  develop  a 
long-range  strategy  for  your  invest- 
ment portfolio. 

But  it's  up  to  you  to  get  things  going 
now,  so  you  won't  have  to  depend  on 
anyone  else  later  on.  A  good  way  to 
start  is  by  reading  The  Smart  Inves- 
tor's Guide  to  Successful  Money 
Management.  For  your  free  copy,  call 
1-800-637-7455,  Ext.  6277,  or  your 
local  Merrill  Lynch  office. 


Merrill  Lynch 


• 

wtilS 

^^k 

i 

Merrill  Lynch  Financial  Consultants  like 
Jim  Perez  understand  your  changing 
financial  needs,  and  have  access  to 
unmatched  resources  to  help  you  reach 
your  goals. 

c  1987  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Inc 
Member  SiPC 
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my  rate, 
hould  not 
by  Lucian 
>e  a  sounc 
,  merit.  1  1<  "-over,  only 
forty-lour  of  his  works  have 
been  sold  at  auction  since 
1975 — many  of  them  imma- 
ture or  of  little  consequence. 
The  most  expensive  was  the 
$96,300  Adventure  Play- 
ground, sold  in  1987.  And  yet, 
although  there  is  little  hard 
evidence  to  go  on,  prices  seem 
set  to  rise  sharply.  Freud  is 
now  painting  five  to  eight 
canvases  a  year,  hut  he  refuses 
commissions,  preferring  to 
paint  portraits  of  those  who 
move  in  his  very  private  cir- 
cle. His  dealer,  James  Kirk- 
man,  is  tight-lipped  about 
prices  for  new  works  and  gives 
the  impression  that  fhere  is  an 
orderly  queue  to  buy.  But  it's 
no  secret  that  many  works  are 
up  into  six  figures;  any  major 
piece  could  be  worth  half  a 
million  dollars. 

Lucian  Freud  was  born  in  Berlin  in 
December  1922,  the  son  of  Sigmund 
Freud's  youngest  son,  Ernst.  The  family 
left  Berlin  in  1933,  little  doubting  the  fate 
that  awaited  the  Jews.  Lucian  was  at  first 
sent  to  Dartington  Hall,  offering  unlim- 
ited freedom  of  choice.  He  disliked  the  art 
teacher  and  avoided  his  classes,  spending 
much  of  his  time  riding  the  school's 
horses.  His  only  known  sculpture  is  a 
three-legged  horse  he  carved  in  sandstone 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1938  this  won 
him  a  place  at  London's  Central  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts.  In  1939  he  took  English 
nationality  and  moved  to  an  art  school  at 
Dedham  run  by  Cedric  Morris,  whose  nov- 
el Postimpressionist  style  then  had  some 
influence.  After  accidentally  burning 
down  the  school,  Freud  joined  the  mer- 
chant navy  and  went  to  sea  in  1 942 ,  but  he 
was  soon  invalided  out  and  returned  to 
work  with  Morris  for  a  time. 

Freud  has  been  married  twice,  first  to 
Kathleen  Carman  Epstein,  daughter  of  the 
sculptor  Jacob  Epstein.  Her  heart-shaped 
face  appears  in  portraits  of  the  late  1940s, 
painted  when  the  influence  of  Ingres  was 
at  its  height.  Second,  he  married  Lady 
Caroline  Blackwood,  who  lau  rried 

the  poet  Robert  Lowell.  Freud  \  di- 
vorced from  her  thirty  years  ago.  He  s^  is 
always  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  aris- 
tocratic and  powerful.  Among  his  portraits 


Naked  Portrait  with  Reflection  (1980).  Merciless  light  and  shadow. 


are  those  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  fam- 
ily at  Chatsworth  and  the  art-collecting 
industrialist  Baron  Thyssen. 

But  his  sitters  also  include  his  bookmak- 
er, or  rather  the  mountainous,  red-  and 
shiny-faced  proprietor  of  the  betting  shops 
where  Freud  still  plays  the  horses.  His 
interest  in  gambling  goes  back  at  least  to 
the  1960s.  He  paints  his  children,  too,  and 
the  undetermined  number  of  women  who 
play  some  part  in  his  life.  Robert  Hughes 


Girt  with  hoses  (1947-48).  A  sense  of  pain. 


i   has  described  Freud's  sex  life 
^B      I  «£    as  labyrinthine,  and  according 
^       to  one  account  he  is  credited 
with  no  fewer  than  fifty-five 
J^     V    children.  Freud's  lite  remains 
^.      private,  though  we  know  from 
his   biographer   Lawrence 
Gowing  that  he  has  been 
moving  in  quite  grand  circles 
in  recent  years.  It  is  said  that 
he  has  no   telephone  and 
speaks  only  to  a  chosen  hand- 
ful. Is  this  grandiosity,  or  is  it 
what  we  would  all  choose  if  we 
could? 

Every  artist  brings  a  person- 
al dimension  to  his  subject, 
but  in  Freud's  case  this  comes 
close  to  souring  the  work;  at 
least,  it  introduces  a  disturb- 
ing element.  In  his  celebrated 
Interior  in  Paddington,  of  1951, 
the  human  subject  is  turned  by 
some  distorting  trick  into  a 
stubby,  dwarflike  figure  with 
an  enlarged  head,  neck,  and 
hands.  This  is  not  the  barely 
discernible  distortion  used  by 
Michelangelo,  van  Gogh,  and  other  great 
artists  to  heighten  the  illusion  of  reality; 
rather,  it  seems  to  be  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  create  tension. 

So  far  as  one  can  tell,  the  man  is  looking 
at  a  large  dracaena,  which  dominates  the 
painting.  The  whole  image  may  be  seen  as 
a  metaphor  for  Freud  contemplating  his 
life's  work.  The  disconcertingly  spiky 
plant  has  put  out  a  great  many  leaves,  but 
most  are  dead  or  dying,  and  the  roots  have 
broken  the  side  of  the  pot.  It  shows  signs  of 
serious  neglect  yet  is  surviving  against  the 
odds  and  even  putting  out  new  leaves. 

In  his  portraits  Freud  enlarges  the  sit- 
ters' eyes,  so  suggesting  wide-eyed  inno- 
cence and  a  hint  of  vulnerability.  And  by 
other  means,  not  easy  to  pin  down,  he 
manages  to  create  a  sense  of  actual  or 
imminent  pain.  When  representing  flesh, 
he  appears  to  conduct  a  sort  of  "physico- 
analysis"  of  the  patient-sitter,  peeling 
back  the  skin  to  reveal  veins,  showing 
areas  of  creamy-yellow  and  orangey-pink 
flesh.  Often  the  impression  of  unreality  is 
heightened  by  the  glare  and  shadow 
thrown  from  the  500-watt  interrogation- 
style  lamp  Freud  paints  by  at  night. 

Sometimes  the  result  borders  on  being 
an  anatomical  study,  not  of  the  kind  that 
Leonardo  and  Stubbs  did  as  scientific  exer- 
cises but  incorporated  directly  into  the  fin- 
ished portrait.  Some  who  sit  to  Freud  look 
much  as  they  might  on  the  mortuary  slab, 
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Crystal  candlesticks  by  Faberge. 


Faberge. 
Perfecting 
the  fine  art  of 
candlelight. 

Created  by  the  atelier  that 
hears  the  name  and  heritage  of 
Peter  Carl  Faberge,  favored 
artist  to  the  Czars  of  Imperial 
Russia. 

The  Snow  Dove  Crystal 
Candlesticks.  Inspired  by  the 
Russian  legend  of  lost  lovers 
transformed  into  snow  doves. 
Flying  across  the  frozen  land- 
scape to  be  reunited.  Forever. 

Masterpieces  blown  in 
full-lead  crystal.  The  delicate 
fluting. . .  the  swirling  stems. . . 
the  softly  frosted  sculptures 
of  ethereal  doves. 

Candlelight  has  never  been 
more  elegant.  And  superb 
crystal  never  more  romantic. 


Shown  small?) 
of'/'  in  height 


actual  size 


ORDER  FORM 
PLEASE  MAIL  BY  MARC 


The  Franklin  Mint 
Franklin  Center,  PA  19091 
I  wish  to  order  The  Snow  Dove 
Crystal  Candlesticks,  to  be  hand- 
crafted in  France.  I  need  send  no 
money  now.  1  will  be  billed  in 
five  monthly  installments  of  $39.* 
each,  with  the  first  payment  due 
in  advance  of  shipment. 

*Plus  my  state  sales  tax  and  a  total  of  $3. 
fot  shipping  and  handling 

SIGNATURE- 


.   ORDERS    ARE    SUBJECT   TO    ACCEPTANCE 


NAME_ 


PLEASE     PRINT    CLEARLY 


ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


STATE.  Z1P_ 


11672-23 
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Interior  in  Paddington,  1951.  A  metaphor,  perhaps,  for  Freud's  lift  work? 


were  it  not  for  a  telltale  blotchiness  that 
proves  blood  is  on  the  move.  Freud's  ten 
portraits  of  his  mother — a  woman  of 
strength — have  a  monumental  stillness. 

Enigmatic  details  abound.  What  is  to  be 
made  of  the  naked  man  holding  a  live  rat? 
Is  this  an  allusion  to  Sigmund  Freud's  "Rat 
Man,"  whose  neurosis  was  rooted  in  fears 
of  rats  burrowing  into  his  anus?  Or  is  he 
making  some  point  about  the  rat  and  the 
sexual  organ  close  at  hand?  It  is,  as 
intended,  an  unsettling  image.  And  what 
ot  the  monstrous,  almost  predatory  disdain 
striking  like  a  laser  beam  from  the  self-por- 
traits? Is  this  Freud's  view  of  the  viewer,  or 
is  it  the  look  directed  at  the  mirror  and 
thus  at  himself? 

Most  Freud  portraits  are  essentially  self- 
portraits  that  reveal  him  in  varying  degrees 
of  despair.  The  recurring  couch  on  which 
his  sitters  are  arranged  must  be  a  quotation 
from  Sigmund,  though  at  a  deeper  level 
Freud  is  positioning  himself  on  the  couch 
to  conduct  a  self-analysis — as  his  illus- 
trious grandfather  did  before  him. 

The  tormented  or  melancholy  mood  oi 
the  portraits  usually  dominates,  excluding 
all  warmth  and  affection.  An  analyst  today 
might  identify  two  mechanisms  at  \w  rk. 
First,  there  is  the  projection  oi  Freud's 
coldness  and  sadness  into  the  subjects  he 


paints.  Freud  seemed  un- 
wittingly to  clarify  this 
when  he  wrote  in  1954, 
"A  moment  of  complete 
happiness  never  occurs  in 
the  creation  of  a  work  of 
art.  The  promise  ot  it  is 
felt  in  the  act  of  creation 
but  disappears  towards 
the  completion  of  the 
work.  For  it  is  then  that 
the  painter  realizes  that  it 
is  only  a  picture  he  is 
painting.  Until  then  he 
had  almost  dared  to  hope 
that  the  picture  might 
spring  to  life."  There  he 
comes  close  to  articulat- 
ing the  fantasy  that, 
through  the  act  of  paint- 
ing, his  coldness  and  des- 
pair might  be  evacuated 
into  the  sitter,  who  would 
come  to  life  as  a  container 
tor  these  painful  feelings, 
leaving  him  at  peace  with 
himself.  But  reality  re- 
turns. Freud  sees  that  be- 
fore him  stands  only  a 
painted  canvas;  his  de- 
pression remains. 
It  seems  tragic  that  painting  should  pro- 
vide so  inadequate  a  catharsis  for  the 
grandson  of  the  man  who  opened  to  the 
world  a  richer  vein  of  insights  than  anyone 
else  since  Shakespeare.  Lucian  Freud  may 
have  a  share  in  his  grandfather's  literary 
estate;  in  the  analytic  legacy  he  seems  to 
have  little  or  none. 

R\  the  second  mechanism  he  turns  the 
tables  on  his  tear  of  exposure  by  exposing 
others  to  a  ruthless  scrutiny.  Freud  is  an 
obsessively  private  man  who  declines  to  be 
interviewed.  The  1986  interview  with 
Robert  Hughes  tor  the  Hirshhorn  catalog 
was  the  first  tor  many  years.  Moreover,  he 
has  slid  that  being  photographed  is  a  dis- 

FREUD  CREATES  A 

SENSE  OF  ACTUAL  OR 

IMMINENT  PAIN. 

agreeable  experience.  He  seems  in  some 
quasi-sadistic  way  to  be  meting  out  to  oth- 
ers the  very  treatment  that  he  himself  most 
dreads. 

Every  critic,  however,  points  out  that  a 
special  bond  develops  between  Freud  and 
his  sitters.  If  there  is  an  invasion  of  priva- 
cy, it  is  only  by  consent.  Freud  may  work  at 
a  portrait  for  up  to  100  sittings.  The  pains 
he  takes  surely  benefit  the  final  image,  but 
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INVESTOR'S    FILE 


sometimes  the  fatigue  and  boredom  that 
afflict  his  sitters  become,  perhaps  deliber- 
ately, part  of  the  painting. 

Freud  believes  that  basically  he  has  been 
plowing  the  same  furrow  for  forty  years. 
Hailed  as  a  prodigy  in  the  1940s,  he  was 
seen  to  be  reacting  to  the  ordered  chaos  of 
earlier  art  movements.  But  in  the  1950s 
and  '60s,  when  figurative  painting  was 
considered  old  hat,  Freud's  own  order  and 

THE  MISSHAPING  IS  A 
DELIBERATE  EFFORT 
TO  CREATE  TENSION. 

control  tended  to  isolate  him.  In  the  1960s 
he  made  a  few  flower  paintings,  perhaps  as 
a  commemorative  tribute  to  the  print  of 
Diirer's  Great  Clump  that  hung  at  home  in 
Berlin.  These  proved  that  his  extraordina- 
ry gifts  could  be  turned  to  other  subjects, 
yet  he  focused  more  and  more  on  the 
human  figure,  either  clothed  or  nude. 

Freud's  Woman  Smiling,  of  1958-59,  is 
said  to  mark  a  turning  point  in  his  develop- 
ment. Some  see  the  woman's  face  as  wear- 
ing a  grimace;  others  find  that  though  the 
mouth  is  in  a  smiling  position,  there  is  no 
supporting  warmth  from  the  eyes.  As 
usual,  Freud  has  flayed  away  the  last  pro- 
tective layer  to  give  us  his  view  of  the  core 
of  reality. 

Here,  then,  is  an  artist  of  great  impor- 
tance, one  whose  prices  will  surely  rise.  In 
Lucian  Freud  something  rare  and  serious  is 
going  on,  something  that,  however  little 
you  may  like  it,  commands  respect.  □ 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of The  Successful 
Investor. 


Woman  Smiling  (1958-59).  Her  eyes  deny  it 


PICTURE  SOURCES:  Cover,  Miyake  models, 
(left  to  right)  William  Nabers,  Pauline  Agui- 
lera;  stylist,  Lori  Goldstein.  Page  7:  (top  left) 
Pierre-Auguste  Renoir,  Road  at  Wargemont, 
1879,  detail;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size.  31 
x  39V;  Toledo  Museum  of  An,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Gift  of  Edward  Drummond  Libbey;  (top  right) 
photo,  George  Lange;  (center)  photo,  Diane 
Cook;  (middle  right)  photo,  Hans  Joachim  Ver- 
hufen;  (bottom  left)  photo,  Mark  Darley;  (bot- 
tom right)  photo,  Tina  Barney,  detail;  stylist, 
Lori  Goldstein.  Page  42:  (top)  Photo,  Teikoh 
Shiotani,  1960;  the  Shiotani  exhibition  will  be 
at  Two  Houston  Center  during  the  FotoFest  '88 
in  Houston.  Page  44:  Courtesy  Arista.  Page  45: 
(top  left)  Patterns,  "Lucia"  (background),  "Per- 
dita's  Border"  (bottom  center),  "Foljambe" 
(lower  right),  and  "Mozartino"  (upper  left). 
Page  60;  (top)  Dress,  acetate  knit  tube  reversing 
from  plum  to  white,  Marc  Audibet,  Paris,  sum- 
mer 1988  collection;  (bottom)  map,  Martin 
Waldseemuller,  "Orbis  Typis  Universalis,"  Nur- 
emberg (?),  ca.  1507.  Page  66:  c  Sotheby's, 
1988.  Page  68:  (bottom  right)  c  Sotheby's, 
1988.  Page  95:  (top  right)  Archival  filmstnp  of 
early  New  York  City,  John  E.  Allen,  Inc.  Page 
97:  (middle  right)  Langston  Hughes,  The  Weary 
Blues,  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  e 
1926;  jacket-cover  illustration,  Miguel  Covarru- 
bias;  courtesy  Yale  Collection  of  American  Lit- 
erature, Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript 
Library,  Yale  University.  Page  101:  Models, 
(left  to  right)  Tim  Barney,  Randall  Saunders, 
Brian  Scott.  Pages  102-103:  Models,  (left  to 
right)  Toby  Heminway,  Jamie  Figg,  Brian  Mor- 
ris, Pauline  Aguilera,  William  Nabers.  Page 
105:  Models,  (standing,  left  to  right)  Randall 
Saunders,  Harold  Panciera  III;  (seated,  left  to 
right)  Sarah  Goft,  Brian  Scott,  Tim  Barney. 
Pages  106-107:  Models,  (left  to  right)  Pauline 
Aguilera,  Jamie  Figg,  Sam  Weintraub,  Tenny- 
son Schad,  William  Nabers.  Pages  108-109: 
Models,  (left  to  right)  Randall  Saunders,  Tim 
Barney,  Harold  Panciera  III,  Brian  Scott,  Sarah 
Goff,  Elizabeth  Shields.  Pages  101-109:  Addi- 
tional styling,  Pearlie  Mae  and  Laurie  Wein- 
traub. Page  112:  (center)  Medium,  tempera  on 
panel;  size,  diameter:  46V.  Page  113:  Medium, 
oil  and  tempera  on  panel;  size,  1 2 "'a ' '  x  9V 
(with  frame).  Page  114:  (bottom  right)  Me- 
dium, oil  on  canvas;  size,  127  cm  x  96.8  cm. 
Page  1 15:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  73  cm  x 

100.4  cm.  Page  116:  Date,  1878;  medium,  oil 
on  canvas;  size,  153.7  cm  x  190.2  cm.  Page  1 17: 
(top  right)  Medium,  oil  on  panel;  size,  101  cm  x 
146  cm;  photo,  Prudence  Cuming  Associates 
Ltd.;  (bottom)  medium,  oil  on  wood;  size, 
20V  x  21".  Page  136:  Courtesy  of  Doug  Gos- 
ling, Farallones  Institute  Gardens,  Occidental, 
Calif.;  courtesy  of  Carol  Klesow  and  Greg  Nil- 
son,  Wine  Country  Cuisine,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
Page  144:  Medium,  watercolor;  size,  42  cm  x  56 
cm.  Page  146:  (top)  Medium,  blue  pen  and 
watercolor;  size,  30  cm  x  47  cm;  (bottom) 
medium,  watercolor;  size,  42  cm  x  56  cm.  Page 
147:  Medium,  watercolor;  size,  11V  x  16". 
Page  148:  (top)  Medium,  watercolor;  size,  42 
cm  x  56  cm.  Pages  144—148:  Watercolors,  pho- 
tos, J.  Littkemann,  Berlin.  Page  150:  Medium, 
oil  on  canvas;  size,  56.2  cm  x  51.2  cm;  Private 
Collection.  Page  152:  (top)  Medium,  oil  on 
canvas;  size,  90.3  cm  x  90.3  cm;  Private  Collec- 
tion;  (bottom)   medium,   oil  on  canvas;  size, 

105.5  cm  x  74.5  cm;  Collection,  The  British 
Council.  Page  154:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size, 
152.4  cm  x  1 14.3  cm;  Collection,  The  Trustees 
of  the  National  Museum  and  Galleries  on  Mer- 
seyside.  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool.  Page 
156:  Medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  71  cm  x  55.8 
cm;  Private  Collection. 
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Custom-built  in  our  own  plant,  designed 
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WINE 

1988:  A  WINE-BUYING  STRATEGY 
BY  ROBERT  M.  PARKER,  JR. 


The  glut  of  really  tine  wine 
from  every-  major  viticultu- 
ral  region  remains  the  sin- 
gle most  important  factor 
in  the  market  of  1988.  An- 
other consideration  must  be 
America's  shrinking  dollar, 
which  has  made  imports  40  to  45 
percent  more  expensive.  The 
dollar  crisis  grew  worse  at  the 
very  moment  when  Europe  was 
reporting  a  harvest  mediocre  in 
both  quantity  and  quality.  At 
the  same  time,  California,  with 
four  excellent  to  exceptional 
vintages  in  a  row,  has  reemerged 
as  a  wine  region  to  reckon  with. 
Young  vineyards  planted  in  the 
mid-  and  late  seventies  are  com- 
ing of  age,  and  the  wine  makers 
are  finally  achieving  both  flavor 
and  finesse.  Only  Australian 
wines  are  priced  reasonably 
enough  to  keep  the  brash  Cali- 
fornians  from  overrunning  the 
marketplace.  The  consumer  has 
never  had  more  finely  made 
wines  to  choose  among,  but  the 
small  harvests  everywhere  in 
1987  may  put  pressure  on  sup- 
plies in  1989.  Some  observa- 
tions follow  about  what's  hot 
and  what's  not. 


CALIFORNIA 

Chardonnay  •  The  lovely,  opulent  1984s 
were  succeeded  by  the  cnsper,  more  classic 
1985s;  now  the  richly  fruity  l^S6s  may 
prove  even  better.  Most  surprising  of  all, 
the  1987s  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best  of 
this  decade,  in  which  a  vast  amount  oi 
chardonnay  is  being  made  and  drunk. 
Merlot  •  Some  wine  makers  vastly  preter 
the  best  clones  of  merlot  in  California  to 
those  of  cabernet  sauvignon.  Recent  1984 
and  1985  releases  from  Ravenswood, 
Chateau  Chevre,  St.  Francis,  Carneros 
Creek,  Franciscan,  Duckhorn,  Mat  nzas 
Creek,  and  Silverado  are  admirable. 
Cabernet  sauvignon  •  California's  best 
back-to-back   vintages  since    1973   and 


1974  will  be  widely  available  in  19S8— the 
explosively  rich,  tasty  1984s  and  the  clas- 
sic, potentially  long-lived  1985s.  Many  of 
the  1986s  promise  to  be  excellent  too. 
Zinfandel  •  Some  California  wine  makers 
take  this  tasty  red-wine  crape,  make  a  rose 
wine  from  it,  and  call  it  a  white  wine.  Red 
zinrandels,  the  delicious,  dry,  rich,  claret- 
style  wines  that  Ridge  and  Ravenswood 
have  perfected,  have  again  become  popu- 
lar. The  1984s  and  1985s  are  marvelous — 
and  modestly  priced. 

Sauvignon  blanc  •  Far  too  many  oi  the.»e 
neutral,  innocuous  wines  might  have 
come  from  the  same  maker.  Add  a  little 
semillon   to   the   Mend,   and   the   wine 


acquires  some  flesh;  a  touch  of 
barrel  fermentation  or  time  in 
oak  vastly  improves  it  too. 
Riesling  •  Except  for  the  superb, 
nectarlike  late-harvest  sweet 
Rieslings,  these  wines  are  hard 
to  sell.  Even  great  German  es- 
tates have  difficulty  moving 
their  wines  in  America. 
Pinot  noir  •  Calera  and  Saints- 
burv  make  consistently  superla- 
tive pinot  noir,  but  what  about 
the  rest?  Most  California  pinots 
are  intensely  vegetal  or  bizarre, 
much  like  jug  wines.  A  few  win- 
eries do  better  than  most — Cha- 
lone,  Acacia,  Robert  Mondavi, 
and  Monticello — but  failures 
greatly  outnumber  successes. 

FRANCE 

Alsace  •  Plenty  of  outstanding 
1983  and  1985  wh::e  wines  are 
still  to  be  found  in  major  metro- 
politan markets.  Neither  1986 
nor  1^87  will  come  anywhere 
near  1983  and  1985  in  quality. 
For  value,  the  pinots  blancs  are 
hard  to  resist,  while  $10  to  $15 
will  buy  superb  Gewiirztrami- 
ners,  pinots  gns  (called  Tokay 
d'Alsace),  and  Rieslings.  They 
are  France's  least-known  great 
white  wines. 
Bordeaux  •  The  great  crops  of 
this  decade  came  to  a  stunning  halt  with 
the  1987  vintage,  but  huge  stocks  oi 
1986s,  1985s,  1984s,  and  1983s  remain. 
While  Bordeaux  prices  are  higher  than 
they  were  in  the  1983-85  era,  Bordeaux  is 
not  really  overpriced.  Certainly  the  first 
growths  and  about  a  dozen  other  properties 
fetch  high  prices  that  reflect  quality  and 
demand,  but  the  1983s  and  1985s  of  many- 
other  top  chateaux  go  for  between  $  1 0  and 
$20 — no  more  than  for  a  top  cabernet  or 
merlot  from  Australia  or  California.  The 
best  buys  are  what's  left  of  crus  bourgeois 
from  the  great  1982  vintage,  selected 
1983s  purchased  when  the  dollar  was  at 
close  to  ten  francs,   and  the  delicious, 
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/  wanted  a  watch 
that  was  different 
from  all  the  rest. 

Something  with  sensa- 
tional style.  Now,  in  the 
off  ice...  on  the  town... 
people  stop  me  and  ask 
Where  did  you  get  that?' 
But  I  don't  tell  them. 

"It's  an  original  by  Amer- 
ica's foremost  jewelry  de- 
signer, Alfred  Durante.  He's 
created  fabulous  jewelry  for 
really  exceptional  women. 
Like  Linda  Evans,  Liz  Tay- 
lor...and  me. 


■ 


"My  friends  will  never 
find  it  in  any  stuffy  old 
store  because  it's  available 
only  from  The  Franklin 
Mint.  Pure  sculpture  elec- 
troplated with  silver  and 
twenty-two  karat  gold.  So 
rich.  And  it's  just  $195 — 

"I  don't  tell  anyone  that 
either. " 


THE  CUFF  WATCH.  EXCLUSIVELY  YOU. 


The  Franklin  Mint 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  accept  my  order  for  the  imported  Cuff  Watch  by 
Alfred  Durante.  I  need  send  no  money  now.  Please  bill 
me  $39.*  in  advance  of  shipment,  and  the  balance 
in  four  equal  monthly  installments  of  $39.*  each,  after 

shipment.  *Plus  my  state  sales  tax  and 

a  total  of  $3.  for  shipping  and  handling. 

SIGNATURE 

ALL    ORDERS     ARE     SUBJECT    TO    ACCEPTANCE 


ORDER  FORM 

MR.  /MRS.  /MISS- 
ADDRESS  _. 
CITY 


Please  mail  b\  March31,  1988. 


PLEASE     PRINT     CLEARLY 


STATE,  ZIP 


Please  allow  6  to  8  weeks  for  delivery. 

For  warranty  information,  write  to  Customer  Service  Department. 
The  Franklin  Mint,  Franklin  Center,  P\  19091. 


11681-132 
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iux  chateaux, 
led  and,  given  the 
tl  e  1987s,  the  earlier 
vintages  n;  <•  merit  attention. 
Burgundy  •  Aside  from  the  rare  opportuni- 
ty to  stock  up  on  the  nearly  perfect  1985 
vintage,  red  Burgundies  are  for  masoch- 
ists,  people  willing  to  suffer  in  order  to  be 
rewarded  occasionally  hy  a  wine  with  the 
greatness  pinot  noir  is  capable  of.  There 
are,  however,  some  values  in  the  1986 
white  wines  from  the  Chalonnais  and 
Maconnais. 

Loire  Valley  •  I  adore  a  crisp,  min- 
eral- and  herb-scented,  dry,  full- 
bodied  Sancerre  and  Pouilly-Fume, 
but  when  they  cost  $12  a  bottle  or 
more  I  look  elsewhere.  Both  the 
1985  and  the  1986  are  fine  vin- 
tages, but  the  feeble  dollar  has 
killed  them  in  the  marketplace. 
The  beneficiaries  are  California 
and  Australia. 

Rhone  Valley  •  The  Rhone  Valley 
has  had  a  bevy  of  very  good  to 
superb  vintages,  which  are  good 
value  and  may  be  drunk  with 
almost  any  food.  The  1985s  are  ex- 
tremely good,  and  plenty  of  good 
1986s  will  be  coming  on  the  mar- 
ket, particularly  from  the  southern 
Rhone.  Of  French  wine-making  re- 
gions, the  Rhone  should  enjoy  the 
best  year  on  the  American  market, 
if  only  because  it  has  no  competi- 
tion here — and  won't  until  the  tiny 
Bonny  Doon  winery,  in  California, 
increases  production  by  several 
thousand  percent. 

ITALY 

Piedmont  •  Piedmont's  most  popu- 
lar wines  in  America  are  both  white 
and  overpriced — the  bland  Gavi 
wines,  with  double-digit  prices,  and  the 
more  interesting  but  equally  expensive 
wines  called  Arneis.  The  great  red  wines  of 
Piedmont,  Barbaresco  and  Barolo,  are  ap- 
preciated by  only  a  few  dedicated  enthu- 
siasts. This  is  a  shame,  for  they  are  among 
the  most  compelling  wines  in  the  world, 
drawing  their  complexity,  power,  and  bal- 
ance from  the  nebbiolo  grape.  The  spec- 
tacular 1982s  are  still  available,  and  by  the 
end  of  1988  early  offerings  oi  the  glorious 
1985s  should  be  circulating.  If  you  can't 
wait  for  the  stern  and  tannic  Barolos  and 
Barbarescos,  then  try  Italy's  most  deli  i<  >us 
but  essentially  uncomplicated  wine,  the 
exuberantly  fruity  Dolcetto.  The  1985s  are 
best,   followed  by  the   1986s.   For  under 


$10,  try  a  Dolcetto  from  such  producers  as 
Vietti,  Ratti,  Valentino,  Castello  di 
Neive,  B.  Giacosa,  and  Pio  Cesare. 
Tuscany  •  Italy  is  a  hotbed  of  new,  experi- 
mental wines,  especially  in  the  gorgeous 
Tuscan  countryside.  Most  of  the  best  Tus- 
can wines  made  in  decades  will  be  released 
in  1988.  For  starters  there  will  be  the  great 
Brunello  di  Montalcinos  of  1982,  a  year 
many  growers  consider  the  best  since  the 
war.  The  explosively  rich,  fruity  Chiantis 
from  the  splendid  1985  vintage  will  also  be 
coming  on  the  market.  As  if  this  is  not 


enough  good  news,  Tuscany 's  most  prom- 
ising world-class  wines,  the  various  san- 
giovese-cabernet  sauvignon  and/or  caber- 
net franc-merlot  blends  will  be  available 
from  three  vintages,  the  superb  1982s  and 
1985s  and  the  very  good  1983s.  Italy  has 
done  better  than  France  in  keeping  some 
semblance  of  sanity  with  respect  to  wine 
prices  in  spite  of  the  dollar's  tumble.  The 
best  wines  will  cost  more,  but  most  will  not 
be  unreasonable. 

AUSTRALIA 

The  battle  tor  the  American  consumer's 
dollar  will  be  waged  in  latge  patt  between 
t  alitornia  and  Australia.  The  Aussies  are 
aggressive,  shrewd,  and  fully  aware  that 


Americans  like  their  wines  and  their  coun- 
try; that  Australian  wines  are  of  high  qual- 
ity; and  that  their  own  weak  currency  may 
make  their  wines  cost  less  than  the  Cali- 
fornian  equivalent.  Like  California,  Aus- 
tralia has  had  a  series  of  big,  bountiful, 
high-quality  crops.  They  have  plenty  of 
fine  wine  to  sell,  are  geared  up  to  saturate 
the  marketplace  with  advertising,   and 
ought  to  have  an  even  greater  year  in  sales 
than  the  blockbuster   1987.   Australia 
seems  to  do  everything  right,  so  it  is  sim- 
ple-minded to  look  only  for  their  top  char- 
donnays,   sauvignons,   semillons, 
cabernets,  and  shira:  wines,  when 
they  do  a  marvelous  job  with  Ries- 
ling, sherry-  and  port-style  wines, 
as  well  as  sparkling  wines.  In  the 
contest  between  California  and 
Australia,  the  consumer  will  win. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES  AND  REGIONS 
Germany  •  The  market  for  fine 
German  wines  is  dead  in  both 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  why.  No 
relief  is  in  sight,  for  both  1986  and 
1987  have  been  unexciting  vin- 
tages. 

Spain  •  In  spite  of  the  great  Pes- 
quera  and  Black  Label  Gran  Cor- 
onas from  Torres,  Spain's  potential 
remains  immense  but  unfulfilled. 
The  1982  Riojas  should  sell  well, 
but  for  even'  excellent  red  wine, 
such  as  Marques  de  Grinon  and  La 
Rioja  Alta,  five  or  six  others  are' 
dried-out  and  musty. 
Portugal  •  Portugal  is  the  suppliet 
of  port,  but  there  has  been  consid- 
erable technological  improvement 
in  dry  white  and  red  table  wines. 
Except  with  port,  vintages  don't 
matter.  Two  of  the  best  red  wines 
are  Periquita,  suggestive  of  a  good 
Cote  de  Beaune,  and  Barca  Velha,  like  a 
hefty,  rich,  southern  Rhone.  Among 
white  wines,  the  zesty  Vinho  Verde 
makes  an  excellent  thirst  quencher. 

Oregon  •  The  tiny  quantity  of  excellent 
1985s  made  by  the  best  growers  disap- 
peared long  ago.  The  more  variable  1986s 
will  arrive  in  1988.  Oregon  is  finally  get- 
ting respect  as  an  immensely  promising 
place  for  not  only  pinot  noir  but  also  pinot 
gris  and  chardonnay.  D 

Robert  Parker,  editor  of  The  Wine  Advo- 
cate, is  the  author  of  Bordeaux,  Parker's 
Wine  Buyer's  Guide,  and  The  Wines  of 
the  Rhone  Valley  and  Provence. 
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HUMOR 


Europe's  biggest  and  best 
cartoons  museum 

by  susanna  gaertner 


The  best  cartoons  do  not  need  captions,  says  the  curator  of  the  cartoons  museum.  This  one  was  drawn  by  Italy's  Lucio  Trojano. 


Basel  is  a  pleasant  Swiss 
city  of  240, 000  souls  that 
might  just  rank  as  Eu- 
rope's number  one  in  per 
capita  support  of  culture 
(if  the  term  is  loosely  defined). 
Besides  such  obvious  things  as 
a  splendid  art  museum  and  an 
annual  art  fair,  it  has  a  museum 
for  every  interest — well,  twen- 
ty-nine interests,  anyway.  A 
fan  of  the  history  of  paper  mak- 
ing or  of  plaster-cast  modeling 
will  find  these  activities  en- 
shrined. There  is  a  museum  of 
musical  instruments  and  of 
pharmaceutical  ones,   of  tire 


brigades  and  sleighs  and,  yes, 
even  cartoons. 

The  Collection  of  Carica- 
tures and  Cartoons  is  the  only 
museum  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
lr  was  founded  some  ten  years 
ago  by  the  Basel  businessman 
Dieter  Burckhardt,  who  still 
coughs  up  the  money  to  buy 
tor  an  international  collec- 
tion, which  now  includes 
1,800  items  by  470  artists. 
Burckhardt  began  collecting 
cartoons  with  the  help  ot  the 
cartoonist  Jiirg  Spahr,  known 
throughout  Switzerland  (or  his 
contributions  to  trie  Swiss  hu- 


mor magazine  Nebelspalter.  He 
collected  so  voraciously  that 
he  soon  had  to  find  a  special 
site  to  house  all  the  jokes, 
japes,  and  jibes.  In  1980,  duly, 
the  cartoons  museum  opened 
its  doors  at  9  St.  Alban-Vor- 
stadt,  a  street  of  charming  old 
houses  practically  adjacent  to 
the  august  art  museum. 

What  should  a  museum  ded- 
icated to  humor  look  like'  This 
one  was  built  in  1366  and  is 
medieval.  In  the  cellar,  a  stone 
basin  curiously  covered  with 
huge  spiderwebs  and  as  black 
as  congealed  blood  testifies  to 


one  of  the  building's  earlier 
functions;  it  was  used  by  a 
butcher,  which  somehow 
seems  appropriate.  Now  the 
knives  and  skewers  are  subtler. 
The  quaint  interior  is  full  of 
nooks  and  crannies — ideal  for 
hanging  small-format  car- 
toons. In  fact,  cartoons  hang 
throughout  the  house's  four 
main  rooms,  two  winding 
stairways,  and  two  anterooms. 
Low  ceilings  and  doorways 
frame  the  small  rooms,  which 
in  turn  frame  the  small  car- 
toons. Proportion  is  all.  The 
space  seems  particularly  con- 
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Exhibits  run  for  about  eight 
months,  with  about  20C 
toons  and  caricature  per 
show.  "People  can't  really  take 
in  any  more,"  says  Spahr,  who 
recognizes  that  when  we  see 
too  many  jokes,  only  a  few 
seem  funny.  It  he  has  not  yet 
conceded  the  logical  exten- 
sion of  this  thought — that  the 
funniest  show  would  be  the 
smallest — it  is  because  he  is  a 
curator  as  well  as  a  cartoonist. 

Self-criticism  is  a  constant 
subject  of  humor,  and  the  best 
at  this  genre  seem  to  be  the 
Poles,  followed  by  the  Hungar- 
ians and  Bulgarians.  Their  car- 
toons demand  much  of  viewers 
from  other  countries  and  from 
the  museum,  too.  Spahr  de- 
votes three  months,  on  the  av- 
erage, to  setting  up  an  exhibi- 
tion so  that  it  has  a  theme  and 
is  intelligible.  Recent  exam- 
ples: "Animal  and  Man"  and 
"Yugoslavia  and  New  Acquisi- 
tions." 

In  one,  vaguely  off-color 
jokes  are  concentrated  in  a 
corner  of  the  upper  landing. 
Here  we  find  the  British  hu- 
morist ffolkes's  classic  cartoon 
01  the  very  plump  landlady  in 
bed  with  her  thin  lodger,  who 
manages  to  gasp,  "On  second 
thought,  Mrs.  Bascomb,  I'd 
rather  pay  rent."  Near  it  is  a 
delightful  visual  pun:  after 
staring  at  two  rows  of  naked 
women,  we  notice  that  a  de- 
parting V-formation  of  bird> 
has  deprived  one  row  of  ladies 
of  a  crucial  anatomical  detail. 
Then  there  is  a  cartoon  of  a 
woman  polishing  the  shoes  of  a 
man  who  has  just  hanged  him- 
self. Very  Swiss,  that  one. 

The  museum  is  devoted  to 
caricatures  as  well  as  to  car- 
toons, and  Spahr  clarifies  the 
difference  in  one  fluent  sen- 
tence: "Caricatures  use  exag- 
gerated representations  (Nix- 
on as  a  Pekingese,  for  exam- 
ple)— there  is  no  content  be- 
yond the  obvious  distortion — 


cartoons  have  a  hidden 
igenda,  a  message  to  convey,  a 
story  beneath  the  surface."  He 
knows,  too,  that  much  of  the 
cartoons'  charm  lies  in  their 
presentation.  Each  one  there- 
fore has  its  special  frame,  no 
two  alike  and  each  perfectly 
suited  in  style  and  material  to 
the  content.  When  not  on  dis- 
play, the  cartoons  are  stored 
tides  quales,  in  their  frames. 


many  New  Yorker  cartoons  in 
which  the  joke  often  lies  in  a 
caption  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily tie  in  with  the  drawing. 
The  best  examples  can  be  seen 
this  month  at  the  Swiss  Insti- 
tute, 35  West  Sixty-seventh 
Street,  New  York  City. 

While  Spahr  has  no  set  bud- 
get or  acquisition  plan,  he 
usually  adds  at  least  100  new- 
cartoons  to  the  collection  an- 
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In  the  collection:  Man  &  Environment,  by  Kino  Mavrov  of  Bulgaria. 


A  wry  note  from  Hungary's  Kajdn.         Meeting  Paul  Klee,  by  Coutinho. 


Spahr  has  strict  criteria  gov- 
erning his  selections  for  the 
museum.  The  work  must  be 
original  and  produced  in  this 
century.  He  will  not  acquire 
"eye  witness"  political  car- 
toons, like  those  that  appear 
daily  in  American  newspa- 
pers^— they  are  too  ephemer- 
al— and  rejects  all  comic 
strips.  Because  he  wants  car- 
toons that  fuse  medium  and 
message,  he  has  turned  away 


nually.  With  characteristic 
fair-mindedness,  he  aims  to 
have  one  original  from  "the 
best  each  country  has  to  otter. " 
So  tar,  thirty-two  nations  have 
contributed.  Eastern  Euro- 
peans are  especially  well  repre- 
sented, but  there  is  a  fair  sam- 
pling of  French,  British,  and 
American  work,  including 
that  of  such  well-known  tal- 
ents as  Bretecher,  Sempe, 
Charles   Addams,    George 


Price,  Ronald  Searle,  and  Saul 
Steinberg.  Spahr  reckons  that 
he  will  find  acceptable  car- 
toons in  perhaps  fifteen  more 
countries.  He  has  no  explana- 
tion for  the  fact  that  only  9  of 
the  470  artists  represented  to 
date  are  women. 

For  new  work  he  draws  from 
the  numerous  contacts  he  has 
developed  as  a  cartoonist — he 
is  known  by  his  cartoon  signa- 
ture, JUSP —  and  from  the  afi- 
cionados he  has  met  at  con- 
ventions. Cartoon  buffs  and 
practitioners  hold  annual  and 
biannual  meetings  in  places 
like  Skopje  (Yugoslavia),  Ga- 
brovo (Bulgaria),  Tolentino 
(Italy),  and  Istanbul.  The 
jokes  fly  like  confetti;  the  prac- 
titioners are  a  somber  lot. 

Somberly,  indeed,  and 
slowly  does  Spahr  build  "an 
international  collection  of  the 
best  caricatures  in  the  world" 
for  the  museum.  He  is  pleased 
that  visitors  in  a  steady  stream 
have  beaten  a  path  to  his  door. 
In  1986,  more  than  5,000 
people  paid  the  SF  5 — not  bad 
for  a  place  that  is  open  only  on 
Wednesday  and  weekend  af- 
ternoons (call  to  check  times: 
22  13  36).  The  guest  book 
reveals  that  they  came  from  as 
far  away  as  Japan,  as  near  as 
downtown  Basel.  Scandina- 
vians, French,  and  Germans 
especially  seem  to  stop  by, 
looking  tor  laughs. 

Whether  they  laugh  long  is 
another  question.  In  the  car- 
toons museum,  the  prevailing 
silence  is  often  broken  by  gig- 
gles, snorts,  and  other  bursts  of 
mirth.  Still,  the  curious  charm 
of  these  cartoons  works  on  the 
system  like  good  food  in  an  ele- 
gant restaurant:  you  tend  to  eat 
a  little  too  much.  After  seeing 
a  few  dozen,  your  sense  of  hu- 
mor, like  your  appetite,  is  sat- 
ed. Too  many  quick  hits  of  wit 
numb  the  funny  bone.  When 
you  find  yourself  trying  to  com- 
pare or,  worse  yet,  to  analyze 
the  jokes,  it's  time  to  leave.  □ 

Susanna  Gaertner  is  a  free-lance 
writer  who  often  visits  Switzer- 
land and  Germany . 
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:ST  THINGS  COME  FULL  CIRCLE." 

Like  touch  dancing.  Dressing  to  the  nines.  Especially  at  the  club.  And  when  I  really  want 

to  make  an  entrance,  I  head  for  Saks.  Their  evening  collections  still  make  my  head  spin! 

With  the  most  inventive  shapes,  striking  designs.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 

Saks  still  runs  circles  around  the  rest! 


From  our  Eveningwear  Collection,  S.  G.  Gilbert's  peplum'd  strapless  dress;  s250.  (98-304)  For  further  information  or  to 
receive  our  latest  Folio,  call  1-800-345-3454.  We  now  accept  American  Express,  Diners  Club,  MasterCard  and  Visa. 
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ENDURING  CLASSICS 

There  are  rare  instances  when  performance  is  an 
artform  in  itself.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  legendary 
1928  Hispano  Suiza  and  the  Rolex"  Day-Date* 
chronometer  and  companion  Lady  Datejust*.  Each 
handcrafted  timepiece  in  18kt.  gold  with  matching 
President®  bracelet  features  a  silver  dial  and 
bezel  punctuated  with  diamonds.  And  each  is  self- 
winding and  pressure-proof  down  to  330  feet  in  its 
renowned  Oyster R  case. 

Only  at  your  Official  Rolex  Jeweler. 


nil!    JULES  R.  SCHUBOT  ^cP) 

jewellers  —  gemologists 

3001  West  Big  Beaver  Road  •  Suite  112  •  Troy,  Michigan  48084  •  (313)  649-1122 
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33  CONNOISSEUR'S  world  More  sneak 
bills;  some  car  accessories;  making  scents; 
the  revival  of  Lauritz  Melchior  and  Gus- 
tave  Caillebotte;  an  introduction  to  Gary 
Brotmeyer;  Sonoma  County's  best  eatery 

70  AUCTIONS    The  high  season  begins 


114  JACQUELINE  DE  RIBES'S  "JEWELRY" 
The  countess  thinks  that  to  wear  only 
real  jewels  is  "very  bourgeois,"  by  G.  Y. 
Dryansky 

118  THE  WARHOL  COLLECTION  Being 
auctioned  this  month,  it  is  an  awesome 
and  culturally  significant  phenomenon, 
by  Melik  Kaylan 


144  UNKNOWN  PORTUGAL  Often  over- 
looked, the  Alentejo  province  offers 
everything,  including  a  fine  cuisine,  by 
Jean  Anderson 

150  WHO   INVENTED   THE   PACIFIC   RIM? 

Oskar  Spate — mark  the  name — has  traced 
the  geo-history  of  the  ocean,  influencing 
the  future,  by  Simon  Winchester 


86  THE  LIVELY  ARTS  A  listener's  guide  to 
CD  labels 

100  WILD  RESTAURANTS  For  the  designer 
Sam  Lopata,  the  important  thing  is  not 
cuisine  but  theater,  by  Anthony  Brandt 

108  ARTS  OF  THE  RESTORER  Paris's 
house  of  Andre  can  fix  (if  that  is  the  right 
word)  any  antique,  by  G.  Y.  Dryansky 


130  CELLO  PRODIGY    At    seventeen, 

(America's  Matt  Haimovitz  is  already  a 
master,  by  Charles  Siebert 


1 36  SWEDISH  MASTERS  OF  CRYSTAL 

Orrefors  does  it,  by  Frank  Ward 
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142  MONO  BONGO  Here  come  the  new 
hotshots  of  the  slopes,  the  snowboarders!, 
by  Leonard  Sellers 


156  CALIFORNIA  DREAM  SPA  WithCal-a- 
Vie,  near  San  Diego,  the  American  spa 
comes  of  age,  by  Martha  Nelson 

164  INVESTOR'S  FILE  Nineteenth-cen- 
tury English  watercolors  are  one  of  the  art 
market's  best  bets 

174  TRAVEL1NE  New  pleasures  in  Brit- 
ain; the  cine  scene  in  Paris;  on  Lake  Orta 
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The  fabric 
is  Brunschwig, 
the  furniture 
is,  too! 
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75  Virginia  Road,  North  White  Plains,  New  York  10603  Through  architects  and  interior  designers. 
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DESIGNS        ELIZABETH  GAGE 


A  selection  of  jewels  in  18kt  gold 


20  .ALBEMARLE  STREET 

(OFF  BOND  STREET) 

LONDON  Wl 
01-499  2879 


SAN  FRANCISCO     BEVERLY  HILfS     DALLAS     HOUSTON 


Magnificent  Jewels 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  12.  1988  at  the 
Hotel  Richemond  in  Geneva.  For  further  information 
contact  Hans  Nadelhoffer  at  Christie's  Geneva  (4122) 
28  25  44  or  Frangois  Curiel  at  Christie's  New  York 
212/546-1133.  For  cataloaues  telephone  Christie's 
U.S.  Publications  at  718/784-1480. 

A  superb  jade  bead  necklace  with  Art  Deco  ruby 
and  diamond  clasp.  From  the  collection  of  the  late 
Princess  Nina  Mdivani. 


CHRISTIES 

GENEVA 
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Introducing  Tiffany  Time 

From  Tiffany  &  Co.,  the  definitive  sports  watch  in 

eighteen  karat  gold.  Men's,  $9,800.  Women's,  $7,800.  Also  available  in  eighteen  karat  gold 

and  stainless  steel.  Men's,  $2,900.  Women's,  $2,500.  This  remarkable  timepiece 

can  be  seen  at  Tiffany  or  at  selected  jewelers. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


£        NEW  YORK     LONDON     MUNICH     BEVERLY  HILLS     CHICAGO     DALLAS     HOUSTON      BOSTON      ATLANTA     SAN  FRANCISCO     800-526-0649 
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BY    APPOINTMENT 

ANTIQUE     DEALER 
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EXAMPLES  FROM  OUR 
FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION 

"2500  YEARS  OF  RINGS" 

9th-10th  AND  Bth-llthJUNE,  1988 
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Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 
Telephone:  01-629  6261     Telegraphic  Address  "Enclose  London  W.  1 " 


W  A  L  P  0  L  E      GALLERY 


TREASURIES  01    ITALIAN  ART 


Giovanni  Antonio  Canal,  il  Canaletto 

A  View  ol  the  Rialto  with  the  Embarkation  of  t lie  Prince  of  Saxon\ 

during  his  \  isii  to  Venice  in  1740 

39  x  51  inches 


INAUGURAL   EXHIBITION 
APRIL    19th   -   JUNE   24th 

Open   Monday    to  Friday   10ain-5..'J0pm.  Saturday   lOnin-lpin 

Illustrated  catalogue  £12  Europe.  $25  I  S.\  inc.  postage 


WALPOLE  GALLERY 

:\'A  Dover  Street.  London  W1X  MUl  Tel:  01-4lW  6626 


loday,  one  watch  reigns  supreme. 

Instantly  recognizable  the  world  over 
by  its  distinctive  bezel,  locked  in  by  eight 
hexagonal  bolts.  The  perfect  match  between 

technical  achievement     fl  11  fl  niti  O  M  TO  mi  nf 
and  dedicated  crafts       /iUUClllQjlU  1  Ifcllvl 

manship,  the  Royal  Oak  could  only  have 
been  created  by  the  finest  watchmakers : 
Audemars  Piguet. 


For  your  comprehensive  Audemars  Piguet  Catalog,  please  send  S5  to: 
Audemars  Piguet.  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10118 
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IMPORTANT  ENGLISH 
WATERCOLOURS 

Monday  18  April  at  11  am 
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Joseph  Mallard  William  Turner  R.A.  "The  Grand  Canal  with  Santa  Maria  della  Salute",  watercolour  with  bodycoloar  and  scraping  out  over  traces  of  pencil, 
11.8cm  x  31.8cm.  Estimate  on  request.  Collection:  Tlwmas  Griffith;  by  descent  to  the  present  owner. 

Enquiries:  Andrew  Clayton-Payne  or  Mary  Axon  in  London  on  01-629  6602  or 
Marcus  Halliwell  in  New  York  on  (212)  570  4830. 

This  and  other  watercolours  from  the  sale  will  be  on  view  in 
New  York  7-9  March  at  406  East  79th  Street,  New  York  Tel:  Marcus  Halliwell  on  (212)  570  4830. 


Phillips  London,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  WlY  0AS.  Telephone:  01-629  6602 
Phillips  New  York,  406  East  79th  Street,  New  York,  NY1002L 

LONDON  •  PARIS  ■  NEW  YORK  •  GENEVA  ■  BRUSSELS 

Nineteen  salerooms  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  oj  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 
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Judith  Leiber 
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aint  Louis  Crystal, 
e  castles  everywhere 
for  over  200  years. 
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'CALIFORNIA  VASE" 


SAINT  LOUIS 

CRISTALLtER  DEPUIS  17r»7 

FRANCE 

.hure  write  Saint  Louis  Crystal,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010 
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but . . .  Heads  of  State  don't 
stay  in  ordinary  hotels,  nor  do 
Tycoons  or  Celebrities. 
Ordinary  hotels  don't  inspire 
songs  and  books,  plays  and 
films. 

If  you  want  the  right  address  in 
London,  reserve  now.  Like 
London  itself,  The  Savoy  is 
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Like  many  people  of  achievement, 
you've  probably  postponed  some  of 
life's  special  pleasures  on  your  way  to 
where  you  are.  If  so,  this  is  your  time  — 
and  this  is  your  car.  The  new  Reatta.  It's 
more  than  a  2-seater  —  it's  a  Buick.  And 
that  means  it's  a  premium  American 
2-seater. 

Buick's  premium  American  2-seater. 

•  Crafted  in  limited  numbers  to  exact- 
ing quality  standards  at  the  specially 
.  created  Reatta  Craft  Centre. 


165-horsepower  3800  V-6,  with 
sequential-port  fuel  injection,  counte 
rotating  balance  shaft  and  roller 
valve  lifters. 
Front-wheel  drive. 
4-speed  automatic  transmission. 
4-wheel  anti-lock  disc  braking  system 
4-wheel  independent  suspension,  wit 
front  and  rear  anti-sway  bars. 
Fast-ratio  rack-and-pinion  power  steei 
Full  electronic  instrumentation. 


» 


less  steel  exhaust  system. 

ronic  Touch  Climate  Control  air 

iitioning. 

y  power  leather  bucket  seats. 

able  storage  compartments 

nd  seats. 

'65R15  steel-belted,  radial-ply 

e  GT+4s  on  15"  aluminum  wheels. 

dynamic  coefficient  of  drag:  .34. 

r  $25,000. 

irer's  suggested  retail  price  including  dealer  preparation 
We.  destination  charges  and  other  optional  equipment 


A  premium  American  motorcar 
from  Buick. 

If  you've  always  known  where  you  were 
headed  in  life,  buckle  up  and  visit  your 
Buick  dealer.  With  the  exhilaration  of  a 
sporty  car  and  the  luxury  of  a  BUick, 
Reatta  takes  away  all  the  barriers.  No 
more  excuses,  now.  Go  ahead  —  you 
deserve  it. 


The  Great  American  Road  belongs  to  Buick. 
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Does  this  remind  you  oj  tn 
kind  of  service  you  could  only  get  in 

yesterdays  Grand  Hotels? 


%,„ 


Perhaps  the  death  of  the  grand  hole/  is  being 
mourned  prematurely.  There  is  still  a  hold 
in  London  where  the  service  remains 
unashamedly  old-fashioned.  A  place  where 
you  still  <>el  the  feeling  that  nothing  is  too 
much  (rouble:  This  is  Grosvenor  House.  But 
anyone  who  has  nut  \isiled  the  Viand  llhl 
Ladv  ofParh  Lane'recentlj  maj  be  surprised 
to  find  that  although  the  ser\ive  remains 
as  attentive  yet  unobtrusive  as  ever,  (lie 
buildiml  itself  is  now  even  more  luxurious. 
Grosvenor  House,  with  its  exclusive  Crown 
Club  lor  business  travellers,  world  famous 
Ninety  Park  Lane  restaurant  and  unique 
Health  V.lub,  now  oilers  its  guests  the  w  idesl 
ramie  of  facilities  of  anj  five  star  hotel  in 
London.  But  one  thing  never  changes,  llalli 
into  Grosvenor  House  and  you  feel  like 
you're  stepping  bach  fiftj  .wars  to  a  time 
when  hotel  heepi/12  realh  was  about 
individual  sen  ire.  4nd  if  you've  forgotten 
what  that  was  (ifce  don't  worry,  we  haven't. 
Grosvenor  House.  Toll  free  1-800  2215672. 
A     Trusthnuse     Forte     E\rJusi\c     Hotel. 
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It  was  taken  at 
Grosvenor  House 

only  yesterday 
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NOR  HOUSE 

PARK  LANE     LONDON 


For  the 
serious 

collector 


The  DANIEL  B. 
GROSSMAN 

Galleries 
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Jacques  Emile  Blanche  (French,  1861-1942) 

Tents  on  the  Beach  at  Dieppe. 

Signed  l.r.:  J.E.  Blanche. 

Oil  on  canvas. 

2372  x  28%  inches  (59.7  x  73.0  cm). 


£t 
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Daniel  B.  Grossman  Gallery 

1100  Madison  Avenue 
(Between  82nd  and  83rd  Streets) 
New  York,  New  York  10028 
212-861-9285 
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Featured  painting  on  view  at 

Daniel  B.  Grossman  Gallery 

at  Place  des  Anjiquaires 

125  East  57th  Street 

New  York,  Ne#  York  10022 

^212-751-7503 


itoemaker  of  Dream! ", 
innovative  designers 
:!'-made  man  creeled 
.'::r'OUS  feet, 
n   es  in  the  spirit  of  its  founder, 
classical  and  contemporary  styie. 


->»'  this  timek-  s  elegance, 
l -agamo  scorf,  created  in  1971. 
Animals  formed  by  tmall  flowers  blend  into 
a  subtle  harmony  of  colours 
that  vary  with  each  season. 


NEW  YORK:  717  FIFTH  AVENUE  212/759-3822 
PALM  BEACH:  200  WORTH  AVENUE  305/659-0*02 
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"There  is  no  limit  in  beauty,  no  saturation  point  in  design." 


Salvatore  Ferragomo.  Autobiography. 


GEAEQCS  Neiman  Marcus         WOODWARD  &  LOTH  ROP 
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CRISTAL 


\ 


680  MADISON  AVENUE   NEW  YORK   NY  10021 
(212)355  6550 


PARIS    LONDON    NEW  YORK 


MONTBLANC  MASTERPIECE 

THE     CLASSIC     OFTHE    FUTURE 


...for  people  who  aspire  to  the  finer  things  of  life. 
The  fountain  pen  is  designed  with  a  handcrafted  14-carat  gold  nib  with  platinum  inlay.  This  pen 
and  the  ballpoint  are  highly  polished  writing  instruments  featuring  gold-plated  fittings. 
The  Montblanc  Masterpiece  is  a  world-famous  classical  design— 
an  eloquent  expression  of  your  personality  and  individual  life  style. 
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Pablo  Picasso, 
Buste  de  Femme, 
signed,  circa 
1901,  oil  on 
board  laid 
down  on  panel, 
30  V*  bv22'/2  in 
(77  by  57  cm), 
Property  from 
the  Estate  of 
Belle  Linsky. 
Auction 
estimate: 
$1,500,000- 
2,000,000. 


Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  Part  I 

Including  Property  from  the  Estate  of  Belle  Linsky 

Auction:  Tuesday,  May  10  at  7  pm  (admission  by  ticket  only).  Exhibition:  Opens  Thursday,  May  5. 

Illustrated  catalogue:  $31 ,  sale  code  5707.  To  order  with  credit  card,  call  1-800-752-5686.  (In  New  York,  call  212-628-4604/4616.) 

Inquiries:  John  Tancock,  (212)  606-7360.  Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10021. 


SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 


C  Sotheby's.  Inc..  VMX      lohn  L  Marion,  principal  auctioneer.  #524728 
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!_,' -  Shown  above. 


When  you're  famous 
for  something, 


ctions  from  The  WILLIAMS 


Over  the  years,  the  name  Schumacher  has 
become  practically  synonymous  with  a  certain 
kind  of  traditional  look. 

And  we're  proud  of  it.  Very  proud. 


But.  at  the  same  time,  we're  a  little  con- 
cerned. Because  it  seems  we're  so  well  known 
for  that  particular  look,  people  often  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  other  things  that  are  quite 
different.  And  quite  wonderful. 


the  other  great  things  you  do 
often  go  unnoticed. 

Just  look  at  the  fabrics,  wallcoverings,  and  of  when  you  think  of  Schumacher,  are  they? 
carpeting  above  from  our  new  Radio  City  Well,  think  again. 

Music  Hall  Art  Deco  Collection™  and  you'll  OOUI  IIIAPUDD 

see  what  we  mean.  Not  exactly  what  you  think  oLiHLIM/XLjrl  tjM 

TM/Trademark  of  Rockefeller  Group  Inc  We'fe  milCh,  milCh  mOfC  thai!  yOU  think. 
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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


Midnight  Riders 

Sneak"  legislation  has  become  Wash- 
ington's newest  legal  fad  and  its  most 
effective  instrument  of  duplicity.  To 
be  specific,  a  "sneak"  bill  is  an 
almost  invisible  addendum — no 
more  than  a  few  sentences  long — tucked 
into  an  obscure  part  of  some  multibillion- 
dollar  omnibus  legislation.  Although 
"sneak"  bills  have  been  around  since  Con- 
gress first  began  to  pull  the  wool  over  our 
eyes,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  it 
has  recently  achieved  a  new  level  of  refine- 
ment with  those  embedded  in  the  stagger- 
ing $600  billion  budget  bill  passed  in  the 
last  gasp  of  1987  by  the  most  lackluster 
Congress  since  the  one  Harry  Truman  ran 
against  for  reelection  back  in  1948. 

Some  of  the  sleazier  special-interest 
deals,  cut  at  the  last  minute,  have  come  to 
light.  In  one,  Representative  Tom  Bevill 
of  Alabama,  who  took  two  trips  last  year 
on  an  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  jet,  man- 
aged to  "sneak"  into  the  budget  a  rider  that 
blocked  the  sale  of  that  same  aircraft, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Army  Audit 
Agency  had  strongly  recommended  it. 
Then,  there's  the  infamous  "sneak"  ma- 
nipulated by  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  (Dem- 
ocrat of  Massachusetts),   a  man  with  a 


reputation  for  fixing  matters — and  for  get- 
ting even.  He  folded  in  an  almost  invisible 
"billette"  that  the  FCC  must  not  bend  its 
rules  and  permit  Kennedy's  enemy  the 
publisher  Rupert  Murdoch  virtually  un- 
limited time  to  sell  his  newspaper  and  tele- 
vision interests  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
including  a  rag  that  criticized  Kennedy. 

Admiring  the  striking  success  of  these 
publicized  "sneak"  bills,  I  thought  of  a  few 
deals  I'd  make — like  getting  rid  of  Mort 
Zuckerman's  Columbus  Circle  monstrosi- 
ty, or  passing  immediate  legislation  to 
defend  the  ozone  layer.  Then  I  began  to 
dream  of  what  other  "sneak"  legislation  I'd 
hatch  if  only  I  could. 

•  An  appropriation  to  the  arts — amount- 
ing to,  say,  a  paltry  $500,000,000. 

•  Every  luxury  apartment — say,  those 
costing  over  a  million  bucks — will  be 
taxed  5  percent.  Proceeds  will  go  toward 
permanent  housing  for  the  homeless. 

•  Vacations  are  to  become  tax  deductible. 
The  longer  and  more  lavish  they  are,  the 
bigger  the  deductions. 

•  An  appropriation  of  $2.55  per  week  for 
every  cat  and  dog  in  a  home;  $3.65  for 
every  pet  not  in  a  home. 

•  A  landing  fee  of  $1,675,500,416  for 
every  alien  aircraft,  which  should  prod  the 
FAA  to  gear  up  its  technology  and  elimi- 
nate normal  near-misses. 

•  A  defense  budget  equal  to  the  square 
root  of  .000018  percent  of  the  monthly 


martini  bill  of  the  fifteen  top  lobbyists  in 
the  military-industrial  complex,  divided 
by  the  second  digit  of  the  Georgetown 
address  of  the  senior  lobbyist  for  Morton 
Thiokol,  divided  by  the  number  of  kills  per 
minute  in  the  forthcoming  Rambu  111. 

•  A  chicken  in  every  microwave. 

•  An  American  car  in  every  garage. 

•  The  transfer  to  Nebraska  of  all  federal 
funds  allotted  to  Massachusetts  until  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  states  (under  oath)  what 
really  happened  at  Chappaquiddick. 

•  Tax  penalties  up  to  101  percent  for 
every  forthcoming  CEO  who  wishes  to 
write  his  or  her  memoirs  (especially  those 
"as  told  to"). 

•  One  trip  to  London,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Amsterdam,  Dublin,  Vienna,  Zurich, 
Montreal,  Melbourne,  Hamilton,  Mos- 
cow, Stockholm,  or  Mexico  City  per  year 
for  each  U.S.  citizen.  Free.  On  that  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  jet.  Round-trip. 

•  Five  years'  mandatory  military  service  to 
anybody  in  politics  who  gets  caught  either 
fibbing  or  with  someone  else  (overnight) 
other  than  his  or  her  spouse,  which  ought 
to  take  care  of  the  draft — and  the  defense 
budget,  too. 

•  Rain  only  at  night. 

•  Snow  in  designated  areas. 

•  The  wind  at  the  back  of  every  citizen. 

•  From  now  on,  no  "sneak"  legislation 
will  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  thirty-day 
public  airing.  □ 
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THE  MERCEDES-BENZ  S-CLASS: 

FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  LEARNED  FROM  EXPERIENCE 

TO  BUY  ALL  THE  INTEGRITY  THEY  CAN  GET 


The  most  revealing  test  of  an  exotic   high- 

performance  luxury  sedan  is  not  the  racetrack 

or  the  skidpad   but  day-in, 

day-out   reality-    Which  for 

some  disillusioned  owners  can 

end   up  being  all  too  exas- 

peratingly  real. 

Enter  the  Mercedes- 
Benz  S-Class  and  its  antidote 
of  pure,  proven  automotive  integrity. 

You  buy  an  automobile  systematically 
engineered  in  eight  years  of  development  to 
back  its  high  technology  with  high  reliability. 
Which  may  explain  a  record  of  owner  satisfac- 
tion so  satisfying  that  more  Mercedes-Benz 
owners,  by  impartial  survey,  would  buy  again 
than  would  owners  of  any  other  make. 

You  own  an  automobile  engineered  to 
rare  if  not  unique  standards  of  mechanical 
endurance— the  key  to  durability.  A  trait  the 
resale  statistics  reflect:  over  the  years, 
Mercedes-Benz  automobiles  as  a  line  have 
retained  the  highest  percentage  of  original 
value  of  all  cars.  Period. 

You  drive  the  automobile  that  pio- 
neered both  the  Anti-lock  Braking  System 
(ABS)  and  the  Supplemental  Restraint  System 


(SRS),  with  drivers-side  air  bag.  But  has  never 
pioneered  an  onboard  electronic  gizmo.  An 
integrity  of  priorities  that  has 
helped  Mercedes-Benz  earn 
and  keep  its  mantle  of  engi- 
neering leadership. 

You  live  with  an  auto- 
mobile backed  by  a  sales  and 
service  network  arguably  sec- 
ond to  none.  Epitomized  by  Mercedes-Benz 
Roadside  Assistance— the  first  such  program, 
and  still  the  only  one  to  dispatch  not  just  the 
handiest  tow  truck  but  a  factory-trained  tech- 
nician to  your  aid.  Evenings,  weekends  and 
holidays— 365  days  a  year. 

Your  choice  of  S-Class  sedans  ranges 
from  the  560 SEL  and  420 SEL  V-8s  to  the  new 
six-cylinder  300  SEL  and  300  SE.  Each  blends 
high  performance  with  the  most  civilized  com- 
fort on  wheels.  But  the  greatest  comfort  of  the 
Mercedes-Benz  S-Class  tnav  ultimately  l>«-  a 
purely  emotional  one:  the  absolute  reassurance 
of  absolute  integrity. 


Engineered  like  no  other  car  in  the  world 


©  1988  Mercd.-vB.-nz  of  N.A..  Inc..  Monlvale.  N  J 
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Thinking  in  pencil:  Cezanne's  Head  of  Achille  Emper- 
aire,  at  MOMA  this  month. 

Cezanne  on  Paper 

From  1858  to  1900,  Cezanne  filled  five 
bound  sketchbooks  with  his  day-to-day 
sketches.  Potttaits,  still  lifes,  and  studies 
done  aftet  masterwotks  hanging  in  the 
Louvre  crowd  these  cahiers,  as  well  as  the 
preliminaries  for  his  paintings.  When  the 
notebooks  were  broken  up  after  his  death, 
blocks  of  the  drawings  entered  the  Kunst- 
museum  Basel,  in  Switzetland,  and  now  70 
of  Basel's  152  sheets  (comprising  114 
drawings)  are  in  the  current  loan  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  (until 
June  5).  This  is  the  first  opportunity  in 
America  to  scrutinize  a  selection  of  what  is 
among  the  largest  hoards  of  Cezanne's 
sketches  outside  the  Louvre. 

— Marjone  Welish 

Inside  the  Kremlin 

Uspenskii,  Blagoveshchenskii,  the  Arch- 
angel Cathedral,  the  Belfry  of  Ivan  the 
Great,  the  Palace  of  Facets,  the  First 
Nameless  Tower,  the  Lenin  Mausoleum: 
across  eight  centuries,  the  Kremlin,  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Moscow,  grows  and 
grows,  finally  becoming  not  only  a  vast 


and  palatial  compound  but  the  very  sym- 
bol of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Kremlin  and 
Its  Treasures,  by  Irina  Rodimzeva,  Nikolai 
Rachmanov,  and  Alfons  Raimann  (Riz- 
zoli,  $75),  is  a  beautifully  produced  and 
impeccably  Marxist  account  of  the  inter- 
mingling of  politics,  architecture  (many  of 
the  Renaissance-era  commissions,  you 
learn,  went  to  Italian  designers),  and  art 
that  has  produced  what  is  indisputably  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  plodding 
Soviet  scholarliness  in  the  text  grinds  out 
heavy  dumplings  like  "to  Moscow  fell  the 
special  role  in  the  history  of  the  Russian 
people,"  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  "Krem- 
linology"  makes  an  appearance,  but  the 
greater  glories  of  the  Kremlin  are  all  here 
in  this  richly   illustrated  book.     — R.K. 


Brotmeyer's  Fun 
House 

Photography  promised  ordi- 
nary people  that  their  por- 
traits would  make  them  im- 
mortal, but  once  their  descen- 
dants forgot  the  names  at- 
tached to  the  faded  family  tin- 
types, ordinary  citizens  plunged 
into  obscurity  once  more.  The 
artist  Gary  Brotmeyer  picks  up 
these  canceled  drafts  on  history', 
inventing  new  lives  for  photo- 
graphic detritus,  reclaiming  it  for 
collage  images  that  are  more  fanciful 
than  what  most  people  imagine  even 
in  their  dreams.  A  sober,  old-fash- 
ioned gentleman  grows  an  eyebrow 
shaped  like  Cuba  and  a  sideburn  that 
mimics  the  outline  of  South  America. 
An  unexceptional  wedding  couple  is 
sweetly,   if  fatally,   transformed  into  a 
parable  of  the  eclipsed  husband  when  a 
charming  bridal  bouquet  is  painted  over 
the  man's  entire  upper  body  and  head. 

The  atmosphere  of  Brotmeyer's  collages 
resembles  the  magical-realist  worlds  of  the 
Latin  American  authors  he  admires,  par- 
ticularly Borges,  who  embroiders  prepos- 


terous fictions  on  scraps  of  what  just  might 
be  history.  Brotmeyer's  earliest  artistic  in- 
fluences were  Joseph  Cornell  and  Kurt 
Schwitters  (for  a  short  while,  he  went 
about  with  a  suitcase  full  of  collage  materi- 
al in  imitation  of  Schwitters).  His  work  is 
full  of  irreverent  art  references — Picassoid 
women  with  photographic  eyes,  hatchings 
borrowed  from  Diirer  but  more  reminis- 
cent of  Jasper  Johns — and  lunatic  art 
inspirations:  a  picture  of  a  man  with  an 
upside-down  three-quart  pot  on  his  head 
was  touched  off  by  The  Man  with  a  Golden 
Helmet,  which  for  200  years  was  thought  to 
be  by  Rembrandt. 

Brotmeyer  lives  and  works  in  a  tiny, 
hopelessly  cluttered  New  York  apartment 
that  is  like  a  collage  that  hasn't  yet  co- 
alesced. He  collects  tales  of  real-life  eccen- 
tricities, like  that  of  the 
New   Yorker 
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Simply  fabulist: 
the  collagist  Gary 
Brotmeyer  is 
emerging  as  the 
Joseph  Cornell  of 
photography.  Above: 
Bouquet  (  1982);  On 
the  Bundi  Style 
(1986). 
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/ho  thought  the  Standard  Oil  Building 
was  a  god,  or  that  of  the  Honduran  general 
whose  monument  was  actually  a  second- 
hand statue  of  a  Napoleonic  general.  Brot- 
meyer's  own  eccentric,  wistful,  and  annus- 
ing  portraits  are  laced  with  arcane  jokes. 
He  uses  walnuts  for  hats  because  they're 
"brain  food,"  and  once  he  placed  a  picture 
of  a  sunken  ship  in  a  self-portrait,  an  allu- 
sion to  what  the  work  might  do  to  his 
career.  The  first  time  a  curator  ever 
admired  his  collages,  Brotmeyer  reacted, 
"Thank  God  someone's  laughing." 

In  recent  shows  at  the  Laurence  Miller 
Gallery,  in  New  York,  and  the  Davis- 
McClain  Gallery,  in  Houston,  his  work 
looked  increasingly  complex  and  sculptur- 
al, sprouting  feathers,  miniature  oxygen 
tanks,  and  stuffed  canvas  trouser  legs. 
Brotmeyer,  who  produces  slowly,  met  a 
larger  public  in  February  when  an  MTV 
station  break  he  designed  set  his  electric- 
haired  gentlemen  and  animal-faced  ladies 
in  motion.  Every  family  in  a  Brotmeyer 
collage  seems  to  be  genetically  predisposed 
to  an  afterlife  in  the  impenetrable  reaches 
of  fantasy.  — Vicki  Goldberg 


Presidential  Rap 
Master 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  fortunate 
this  evening  that  our  guest  happened  to  be 
in  town  for  serious  meetings  and  has  taken 
the  time  to  join  us  at  this  event.  It's  a  plea- 
sure and  honor,  ladies  and  gentle- 
kmen,  to  present  the  president  of 
kthe  United  States."  "Hail  to 
the  Chief"  sounds,  and  out 
comes  an  uncanny  facsimile 
of  Ronald  Reagan.  Corpo- 
rate banquets  all 
over  America  ac- 
:laim  the  ersatz 
;sident  as 
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No,  he  ain't  the 
real  thing— but 
Jim  Morris 
is  at  least  as 
funny. 


their  honored  speaker,  and  the  imperson- 
ator Jim  Morris  comes  back  with  a  brilliant 
caricature  of  evasions,  misspeaks,  and  a 
Looney  Tunes  forge ttulness  that  more 
than  does  justice  to  the  real  thing.  The 
most  dead-accurate  impersonator  of  the 
presidential  incumbent  and  hopefuls  (he 
also  does  some  of  the  more  prominent 
Dwarfs,  with  one  of  whom,  for  better  or 
worse,  his  future  and  ours  may  lie),  who 
also  stars  in  Garry  Trudeau  and  Elizabeth 
Swados's  recently  televised  "Rap  Master 
Ronnie,"  is  holding  a  press  conference 
nightly  at  the  Ballroom,  in  New  York  City 
(March  22-April  9),  and  making  his  usual 
unscheduled  appearances.  — R.  k'. 


ten  years,  is  the  official  French  entry  for 
this  year's  foreign-film  Oscar. 

Set  in  a  provincial  Catholic  boarding 
school  near  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
film  seems  to  represent  a  culmination  of 
the  themes  Malle  has  dealt  with  in  past 
movies  like  Lacombe,  Lucien  and  Murmur 
of  the  Heart.  And  yet  we  never  teel  as  it  we 
are  watching  a  compendium;  rather,  we 
appear  to  be  tapping  into  the  source  of 
Malle's  inspiration.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  Malle  considers  this  story  the  arche- 
type for  his  artistry. 

Malle  structures  the  movie  as  a  kind  of 
boy's  detective  story,  but  with  an  adult's 
perspective.   The  eleven-year-old  Julien 


A  Louis  Malle 


Masterpiece 


Reckoning  with  the  memory  of  a  stranger  in  their  midst:  Louis  Malle's  Au  Revoir  les  infants. 


(Gaspard  Manesse)  is  drawn  to  a  new  boy 
at  boarding  school,  Jean  Bonnet  (Raphael 
Fejto),  who  is  a  loner  in  an  unexpressed 
sort  of  way  that  seems  exotic  to  Julien. 
Gradually  it  becomes  clear  to  him  that 
Bonnet,  along  with  two  older  students,  is  a 
Jew  in  hiding  from  the  Gestapo. 

Julien  is  obviously  Malle  as  a  young  boy, 
but  the  characterization  is  free  of  the 
moony  nostalgia  that  tenderizes  most  art- 
ists' self-portraits.  In  the  end,  when  the 
Gestapo  move  in,  Malle  summons  up  a 
nightmare  for  us  piece  by  piece:  the  link- 
age of  events  has  a  nauseating  inevitabili- 
ty. We  can  see  in  Julien's  stricken, 
benumbed  face  that  he  will  spend  his 
whole  life  trying  to  comprehend  its  horror. 
Au  Revoir  les  Enfants,  Malle's  attempt  to 
comprehend,  ranks  with  the  greatest  films 
to  come  out  of  France  since  the  war  that 
spawned  its  sad  story. 

— Peter  Rainer 


Watching  Louis  Malle's  great  new  film, 
Au  Revoir  les  Enfants  (Good-bye,  Chil- 
dren), you  may  feel  that  his  direct,  unfussy 
immediacy  is  perhaps  closer  to  the  truth  of 
experience  than  movies  have  ever  come 
before.  And  because  his  subject — an  elev- 
en-year-old boy's  recognition  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  adult  world — is  such  a  resonant 
one,  the  final  effect  of  Malle's  bracing, 
unencumbered  directness  is  overwhelm- 
ing. Rarely  have  audiences'  tears  been 
more  honestly  wrung.  Malle  has  explained 
in  interviews  that  the  real-life  experiences 
behind  this  film  were  his  motivation  for 
becoming  a  film  director,  and  why  he  felt 
he  could  not  do  the  subject  justice  until 
now.  Au  Revoir  les  Enfants,  the  first  film 
that  Malle  has  made  in  France  in  the  last 
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The  Boston  Company  has  a  simple 
approach  to  personal  investment 

BANKING: 

Serve  every  client  as  if  that 
client  were  our  only  client. 

Because  we  know  you  always 
have  a  choice. 
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MELCHIOR  THE 


Marvelous 


Lauritz  Melchior  (1890-1973),  the  Dan- 
ish heldentenor,  could  not  complain  that 
his  gifts  went  unrecognized.  For  sheer 
power  and  brilliance  of  sound,  he  had  no 
equal;  then  there  was  the  poetry  of  his 
robust  yet  flawless  legato.  From  1929  to 
1950  he  reigned  as  the  Metropolitan 
Opera's  supreme  Tristan,  Lohengrin, 
Siegmund,  and  Siegfried.  In  those  heroic 
Wagner  parts,  no  tenor  before  or  since 
could  touch  him. 

The  Danish  label  Danacord  has  just 
reissued  a  six-volume  Melchior  anthology 
on  compact  disc  (two  to  three  discs  per 
volume).  The  Wagner  material  from  1927 
to  1935,  on  volume  4  (Die  Walkiire)  and 


Big  man,  big  voice,  big  career:  Lauritz 
Melchior  (above  as  Siegfried)  comes  back. 

volume  5  (Siegfried),  finds  the  singer  in  his 
prime,  and  the  recorded  sound  is  full  and 
fresh.  Start  there.  Save  volumes  1  (1913- 
2 1 ),  2  ( 1923-26),  and  3  ( 1926-30)  for  lat- 
er. They  have  an  antique  aura  but  are  fas- 
cinating for  the  singer's  early  outings  as  a 
baritone,  excerpts  from  his  other  Wagner 
roles,  songs,  and  selections  from  Italian 
opera.  His  last  live  broadcast  from  the 
Met,  a  (substantially)  complete  Lohengrin 
from  1950,  forms  volume  6,  which  for 
copyright  reasons  may  not  be  sold  in  this 
country.  The  crackly  background  noise 
suggests  its  radio  origins;  nevertheless,  at 


sixty,  Melchior  remains  a  marvel.  Only  his 
final  concert  (included  in  volume  5), 
broadcast  a  full  decade  later,  shows  the 
hero  in  diminished  condition.  Even  then 
he  could  still  outsing  virtually  anyone  who 
has  since  aspired  to  be  worthy  of  the 
title  ot  heldentenor. 

Volumes  1  to  5  of  the  Melchior  antholo- 
gy may  be  available  locally  or  ordered 
direct  from  Qualiton  Imports  Ltd.,  39-28 
Crescent  Street,  Long  Island  City,  New 
York,  NY  11101  (718-937-8515).  Travel- 
ers can  find  the  Lohengrin  in  Europe. 

— M.G. 


Fran  Lebowitz 
Talks 

Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  Fran 
Lebowitz  is  at  the  bar  of  the  Four  Sea- 
sons, alternating  puffs  on  a  cigarette 
with  sips  of  club  soda  and  talking 
about  the  sad  state  of  conversation.  I 
ask  her  if  she  thinks  people  used  to  be  bet- 
ter conversationalists  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago.  "We  don't  know  if  they  used  to  be  bet- 
ter; we  just  cannot  imagine  that  they  could 
ever  have  been  worse,"  she  says.  "Now, 
every  single  thing  is  worse.  Chairs  are 
worse,  roast-beef  sandwiches,  everything. 
But  it's  hard  to  imagine  that  it  was  socially 
acceptable  for  people  to  talk,  constantly, 
about  their  careers." 

Although  Lebowitz  is  known  as  one  of 
the  country's  most  interesting  satirists,  she 
has  not  published  a  book  since  Soeial  Stud- 
ies (her  second  book  after  Metropolitan 
Life),  in  1981 .  She  has,  however,  attended 
many  dinner  parties.  "During  and  after 
dinner,  people  tell  you  every  little  permu- 
tation of  their  careers,"  she  goes  on  in  her 
deep  voice,  lighting  another  Carlton. 
"Somehow,  people  imagine  their  career  is 
separate  from  them,  so  they're  not  actually 
talking  about  themselves.  Relatively  few 
people  have  careers  you  want  to  know  any- 
thing about,  and  they're  dead.  The 
chances  of  being  seated  next  to  Alexander 
the  Great  at  a  dinner  party  are  slim.  Con- 
versation at  dinner  should  be  an  artifice.  I 
don't  want  to  talk  about  Iran,  either.  The 
talk  should  be  an  amusement  unto  it- 
self." 

Lebowitz  is  not  writing  much  these 
days.  She  seldom  writes  tor  magazines, 
because  "people  throw  them  away."  In 
tact,  it's  so  difficult  for  her  to  write,  she 
says,  that  everything  she  can  produce  goes 
into  her  next  book,  which  may  be  finished 
in  a  year  and  a  half.  She  scoffs  at  the 
notion  of  a  deadline.   "I  would  have  to 


"Id    ' 
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know  for  a  fact  that  a  small  contingent  of 
German  soldiers  was  going  to  enter  my 
apartment  and  torture  me;  otherwise  a 
deadline  doesn't  have  enough  threat  to  it. 
I  need  something  scarier."  She  pauses  to 
sip  some  club  soda.  "A  mandatory  bad 
blood  transfusion,  perhaps." 

Only  the  subject  of  AIDS,  which  Lebo- 
witz feels  strongly  about,  has  driven  her  to 
her  desk.  In  a  recent  article  for  the  New 
York  Times  she  described  the  effects  of 
AIDS  on  the  artistic  community,  a  depar- 
ture from  her  usual  humorous  commen- 
tary. "Yes,  it  takes  a  fatal  disease  to  get  me 
to  my  desk,"  she  admits.  "The  article  was 
not  something  for  my  book,  because  it's 
not  funny-  A  satirical  writer  doesn't  get 
much  chance  to  write  about  an  issue  like 
this.  And  yes,  I  care  about  it.  The  people 
who  get  my  jokes  are  dying."  That  kind  of 
talk  may  sound  glib,  but  from  Lebowitz, 
it's  a  tribute.  — Lynn  Snou'den 


AQreatLookat 
Matisse 

Matisse,  the  creator  of  serpentine  oda- 
lisques, bacchanalian  dances,  and  luxu- 
riant interiors — the  universally  known 
and  popularly  beloved  icons  of  modern 
art — is  also  the  Matisse  of  thousands  of 
paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  and 
lithographs  that  have  remained  stored  in 
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rhe  shadowier  corners  of  his  monumental 
career.  Matisse:  Rhythm  and  Line  (Clarkson 
N.  Potter,  $100),  a  grand  and  lavish  book 
(648  pages,  275  color  plates),  surveys  the 
oeuvre  along  the  major  pathways  and 
byroads  of  a  half  century  of  art  making. 
The  book's  scholarly  efforts  are  curiously 
uneven,  limited  to  an  essay  on  the  litho- 
graphs and  another  on  the  Cone  sisters, 
the  Baltimore  art  patrons  who  early  on 
avidly  collected  Matisse;  otherwise,  the 
producers  of  this  grand  hommage,  Jacque- 
line and  Maurice  Guillaud,  let  the  artist 
"speak  for  himself"  in  interleavings  of 
■mages  and  quotations.    The  singular 
achievement  of  this  book  is  not  to  inter- 
pret Matisse  anew  but  lovingly  to  assemble 
examples  of  both  the  canonical  and  the 
lesser-known  Matisse,  from  masterpieces 
to  engravings  (thoroughly  cataloged  only 
in   1983)  to  book  designs  and  sketch- 
books—and thus  to  afford  us  the  pleasure 
of  rediscovering  an  artist  we  thought  we 
already  knew.  ^  ^ 
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BUTTLED  Grffn 


When  in  1945  Balmain  introduced  Vent 
Vert,  it  vaulted  a  step  ahead  of  its  time.  An 
unprecedented  scent  reminiscent  of 
greenery  and  earth,  Vent  Vert  was  a  har- 
binger of  a  new  genre  of  fragrances. 

"Green"  refers  to  those  scent  notes 
derived  from  nature— tree  bark,  roots, 
stems,  and  leaves.  Some  of  the  more  well- 
known  raw  materials  used  to  compose 
these  notes  are  hyacinth,  violet  leaves, 
and  galbanum.  What  they  I 


lend  to  the  accord  is  brightness,  sparkle, 
and  strength,  especially  in  their  top  notes.' 
Vent  Vert  was  something  else:  when  it 
came  out,  people  either  hated  it  or  loved 
it.  The  more  creative  American  perfumers 
were  eventually  inspired  by  the  possibili- 
ties of  green  notes  and  combined  them 
with  other  categories  of  fragrance- 
Oriental,  floral,  spice,  and  woody  blends, 
in  the  process  creating  some  of  the  modern 
scents  now  viewed  as  American  classics. 
Norell,  the  first  American  designer  fra- 
grance (1968),   is  a  stately  and 
finely  tailored  blend  of  leafy 
floral-ness  with  a  background  of 
warm  spicy  and  woody  notes. 
Private  Collection  (1973),   by 
Estee  Lauder,  introduced  a  bril- 
liant combination  of  green  notes 
and  a  warm,  sensuous  Oriental 
sweetness;  it  warms  up  to  a  seduc- 
tiveness to  meet  the  dressiest  oc- 
casions. Lauren  (1977),  by  Ralph 
Lauren,  added  a  new  dimension:  a 
vibrant  combination  of  green  and 
fruity  notes  against  a  classic  jasmine 
and  muguet  background. 

Green  fragrances  are  especially 

appropriate  to  rhe  spring,   a  good 

time  to  shed  warmer  scents  in  favor 

of  those  expressing  earthier  qualities. 

— JW.  Resnick 


Estrada  Hits 
His  Stride 


The  New  York  fashion  designer  Angel 
Estrada's  commitment  to  a  sleek,  uncon- 
trived,  and  sophisticated  evening  look  is 
more  than  just  another  take  on  the  little 
black  dress.  "I  don't  like  dresses  that  are 
archly  designed,"  says  the  thirty-year-old 
designer,  taking  an  oblique  shot  at  the 
reigning  pouf-'n'-tulle  school  of  evening 
elegance.  "I  design  a  romantic,  soft  gar- 
ment," he  adds,   "not  a  'sexy  dress.'  " 
Don't  get  him  wrong,  though;  the  total 
design  of  his  dresses  implies  shape  and 
curves,  replete  with  fitted  bodices  and  slim 
skirts  that  trail  down   to  a  flamenco 
flounce.  Set  in  subdued  colors  of  dusty 
olive,    rosewood,   and  terra-cotta,   and 
boldly  accented  by  sculpted  blond  wood 
jewelry  (designed  by  Angel's  sister,  Vir- 
ginia), his  sixth  collection  is  bound  to  be  a 
modern  classic.  —Mary  VandeVeire 


Correction:  We  regret  last  month's 
Huper.  The  new  Cacharel  fragrance 
is  named  not  Lulu  but  Loulou. 


Nosinq  Around 
the  Past 


Here  is  "The  History  of  Fragrances  in  Our 
Time,"  in  one  sentence,  according  to 
Annette  Green:  we  are  moving  from 
scents  with  names  like  Passion,  Obsession, 
and  Poison,  born  out  of  the  sexual  revolu- 
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ion  of  the  sixties,  into  a  more  romantic 
and  sexually  conservative  phase,  exem- 
plified by  the  new  Calvin  Klein  fra- 
grance— aptly 
named  Eternity. 
Ms .  Green 
should  know; 
she's  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Fragrance  Foundation, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Museum 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  organized 
"Scents  of  Time, "  an  exhibition  that  gath- 
ers together  perfume  bottles,  boxes,  and 
advertising,  not  to  mention  actual  scents, 
in  tracing  the  history  of  fragrances  from 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  (At 
the  National  Museum  of  Women  in  the 
Arts,  until  April  22;  then  to  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  Dallas.) 

— Lisa  Hoving 

Deuces  de  Sonoma 

Stories  about  a  talented  chef  who  develops 
a  cuisine  that  matches  the  quality  of  the 
local  wines  always  stem  from  some  charm- 
ing French  burg.  Here's  a  California  ver- 
sion: John  Ash  &.  Co. ,  a  new  restaurant  in 
Sonoma  County,  home  to  such  respected 
vintners  as  Korbel,  Clos  du  Bois,  Iron 
Horse,  and  Chateau  St.  Jean.  Drawing  on 
the  bounty  of  the  region's  coastline,  farms, 
ranches,  and  vineyards,  the  chef  John  Ash 
has  in  less  than  a  year  made  his 
restaurant  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
inventive  in  northern  California. 

lohn  Ash  &.  Co.  is  nestled  among  fifty 
acres  of  lush  pinot  blanc  and  sauvignon 
blanc  vineyards,  in  a  rambling,  adobe- 
style  building  with  terra-cotta- 
colored  walls,  open  beams, 


Eugene  Kup jack's  1:12  rendition  of  an  antebellum  New  Orleans  apartment  and  eleven  other  tiny  wonders 
are  now  on  permanent  exhibit  at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art. 


and  tiled  roofs.  Spanish  antiques  decorate 
the  three  moss-green-and-lavender-hued 
dining  rooms,  whose  French  doors  open  to 
a  vista  of  mountains  and  vineyards.  The 
tranquillity  and  understatement  are  per- 
fect foils  for  Ash's  dazzling  fireworks. 

Ash  works  with  impeccable,  high-qual- 
ity local  ingredients  in  bold  combinations, 
with  great  flair  for  the  visual.  Wild  mush- 
rooms, local  cheeses,  exotic  salad  greens, 
fresh  seafood  from  nearby  waters,  and 
grass-fed  Sonoma  lamb  are  some  of  the  reg- 
ular items  in  the  Ash  pantry. 

"I   like  to  take  natural  affinities  and 
place  them  in  different  contexts, "  the  chef 
explains.   So,   for  lunch  one 
day,  there  might  be  local  king 
salmon   in  a  silken  lobster- 
ginger  beurre  blanc;  or,  for 
dinner,  a  classic  pairing  of 
cheese  and  fruit  will  be  rein- 
terpreted  in  Roquefort- 
filled   ravioli   served  with 
poached  pear  slices.  (John 
Ash  &  Co. ,  4330  Barnes 
Road,   Highway   101    at 
River  Road,  Santa  Rosa, 
CA  95493;  707-527- 
7687.) 

— Elizabeth  Sahatjian 


What  would  Sonoma 
County  cuisine  be  like? 

Wonder  no  more:  at 
left,  John  Ash's  shrimp 

with  tomatilla  sauce. 


Small  Worlds 

What  Walt  Disney  is  to  animation,  Eu- 
gene Kupjack  is  to  miniature  rooms.  Kup- 
jack,  of  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  has  for  the  last 
half  century  created  some  of  the  most 
uncannily  exact  and  exacting  miniature 
rooms  in  America  (see  Connoisseur,  April 
1982).  Mr.  Kupjack  is  the  consummate 
details  man.  The  carpets  are  petit  point 
simulacra,  2,500  knots  per  square  inch. 
The  large  china  is  wood  turned  to  a  trans- 
lucence  on  a  jeweler's  lathe  and  glazed. 
The  wallpaper  is  hand-painted.  The  rooms 
look  wondrously  right.  Twelve  of  Kupjack's 
1:12  miniatures,  done  for  the  Oak  Park  art 
patron  Elizabeth  F.  Cheney  over  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  have  recently  been 
placed  on  permanent  exhibit  at  the  Balti- 
more Museum  of  Art.  The  miniatures, 
which  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  European 
royal  dollhouses  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
evoke  the  interior  atmosphere  of  resi- 
dences and  shops  dating  to  England  in  the 
1600s  and  1 700s  and  pre-Civil  War  New 
Orleans;  each  room  is  a  prime  example  of 
Kupjack's  devotion  to  historical  accuracy 
and  craftsmanship. 


Impressions  of 

Caillebotte 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  considers  the 
Impressionists  among  France's  greatest 
glories,  the  Louvre  might  be  thought  to 
have  reservations.  Today  their  radiant 
canvases  are  relegated  to  ill-lit,  punishing 
galleries  in  the  Orsay  Museum.  In  a  simi- 
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larly  grudging  spirit,  about  a  century  ago, 
the  museum  stalled  when  a  rich  man's  will 
offered  the  French  nation  his  choice  col- 
lection of  sixty-seven  Impressionist  paint- 
ings and  pastels.  Finally  the  Louvre  ac- 
cepted about  half. 

The  man  was  Gustave  Caillebotte, 
something  of  a  painter  himself,  who  had 
exhibited  in  the  first  five  of  the  Impres- 
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His  best  works  are  steeped  with  a  poi- 
gnant sense  of  isolation  in  the  pitilessly 
sanitized  and  rationalized  Pans  that  Hauss- 
mann  (whom  Caillebotte  paradoxically 
admired)  had  just  created.  People  gaze 
moodily  out  of  windows,  over  the  edges  of 
balconies  and  bridges;  a  man  and  woman 
sit  in  a  room  reading,  their  individual  soli- 
tudes emphasized  by  jolting  disparities  in 


Wide-angle  Impressionism:  Gustave  Caillebotte's  Paris,  a  Rainy  Day  (1877),  in  Vamedoe's  monograph. 


sionists'  seven  shows.  Yet  when  he  died,  in 
1894,  at  age  forty-five,  his  work  was 
scarcely  remembered.  Kirk  Varnedoe's 
beautiful  book  Gustave  Caillebotte  (Yale 
University  Press,  $39.95)  does  belated  jus- 
tice to  the  "unknown  Impressionist," 
studying  his  life  and  work  in  thoughtful 
and  cogent  detail. 

Caillebotte  was  near  his  peak  when  in 
1872  he  had  his  first  success,  with  a  big, 
dark  painting,  The  Floor  Scrapers — of  two 
half-naked  men  crouched  on  a  gleaming 
parquet  against  the  suffused  light  of  a 
window.  His  curious  use  of  space,  zooming 
precipitously  away  from  the  viewer,  lends 
tension  and  drama  to  an  otherwise  sober 
realist  painting.  These  vertiginous  per- 
spectives become  more  complex  in  his 
masterpiece,  Paris,  a  Rainy  Day — so  like  a 
documentary  photograph  that  Cartier- 
Bresson,  in  the  next  century,  seeing  a 
reproduction  pinned  on  a  wall,  demanded 
to  know  who  had  taken  it.  Caillebotte's 
deep  space,  his  close-ups,  and  his  cropping 
owe  a  lot  to  the  spanning  visions  of  the 
camera's  wide-angle  lens. 


scale  between  fore-  and  background. 

As  the  Impressionist  group  began  to 
break  up,  Caillebotte  withdrew  to  the 
country  and  painted  a  life  of  yachts  and 
gardens;  his  palette  becomes  sunnier,  his 
brushwork  looser,  but  the  emotional  ten- 
sion of  his  Paris  is  absent.  He  had  written 
his  remarkable  will  when  he  was  only 
twenty-eight,  with  intimations  of  his  early 
death,  and  when  it  came,  the  will,  not  his 
work,  was  what  people  remembered.  He 
had  not  the  consistency  and  determina- 
tion, even  the  talent,  of  his  Impressionist 
friends,  but  his  best  paintings  still  stand 
out  among  theirs,  intensely  personal,  orig- 
inal, and  bold.  — E.A. 


Sharp  Films 


Hollywood  big  shots  like  to  claim  with 
knowing  smiles  that  Americans  can't 
stand  to  read  subtitles.  A  currently  touring 
film  program  from  Europe,  Asia,  and 
South  America  may  make  you  think 
otherwise.  Entitled  "The  Cutting  Edge," 
this  miniature  floating  festival,  organized 
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A  startlinghj  beautiful  collection  combining  18  Kt.  Gold,  Sterlingand  Gemstones. 


[0el 


Christofle 

Orfevre  a  Paris 


PAVILLON  CHRISTOFLE  NEW  YORK,  680  MADISON  AVENUE  AT  62ND  STREET-  PAVILLON  CHRISTOFLE  BEVERLY  HILLS.  9515  BRIGHTON  WAY  AT  RODEO  DRIVE 
BLOOMINGDALES.  NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  FLORIDA  ■  MAYORS.  CORAL  GABLES  ■  MARTINS.  GEORGETOWN  ■  WANDITA  FORD.  SAN  ANTONIO  '     .  • 


Little  Switzerland.  The  Jewel  of  the  Caribbean. 

Come  bask  in  the  beauty  of  incredible  duty-free  prices  on  fine  jewelry. 
Including  exclusive  designs  from  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  You  can 
also  shop  for  the  world's  finest  china,  crystal,  and  watches.  At  savings 
that  have  become  legendary. 

Send  $5.00  for  our  catalog  before  you  visit  us.  Call  toll-free 
1-800-524-2010  for  more  information.  All  major  credit  cards  accepted. 


iLi       Ujj  tig 

St.Thomas  •  St.  Croix  •  St.  Martin  •  St.  Barth  •  Puerto  Rico  •  Aruba  •  Curacao 
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by  Wendy  Lidell,  executive  director  of  the 
International  Film  Circuit,  provides  a  rare 
glimpse  of  the  newest  additions  to  the 
filmic  landscape  beyond  our  borders.  It  un- 
spools  at  universities  and  art  museums  in 
twenty-five  cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  six  films  have  little  in  common  oth- 
er than  their  high  quality  and  the  fact  that 
their  directors  are  only  just  establishing 
their  international  reputations.  The  Bra- 
zilian cineaste  Carlos  Reichenbach's  tale 
of  three  schoolteachers  and  a  manicurist, 
Suburban  Angels  (1986),  interlocks  do- 
mestic sexual  politics  and  the  unpredicta- 
ble tensions  that  erupt  across  Sao  Paolo's 
vast  urban  sprawl.  From  China's  highly 
regarded  Xi'  an  Film  Studio  comes  Horse 


^ 
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On  the  edge  of  the  city:  Carlos  Reichenbach's 
Suburban  Angels,  now  touring. 

Thief  (1986),  a  startlingly  pictographic 
Tibetan  parable  that  breaks  Chinese  cine- 
matic conventions  with  its  interest  in  one 
of  the  country's  ethnic  minorities  and  in 
Buddhist  ritual.  Mrinal  Sen,  one  of  India's 
more  honored  directors,  contributes  his 
understated  allegory  on  man's  mistreat- 
ment of  man,  Genesis  ( 1 986) ,  about  a  trad- 
er and  farmer  whose  only  contact  with  the 
outside  world  is  through  a  manipulative 
merchant,  until  a  woman  arrives  who 
completely  transforms  their  lives. 

Also  included  in  the  program  are  Ger- 
rard  Verage's  study  of  Holland's  liberal 
intelligentsia  in  crisis,  Second  Wind 
(1985);  the  Taiwanese  director  Hou 
Hsiao-hsien's  autobiographical  A  Time  to 
Live  and  a  Time  to  Die  (1985);  and  the 
France-based  Chilean  Raul  Ruiz's  Life  Is  a 
Dream  (reviewed  in  Connoisseur's  World, 
July  1986).  This  outstanding  collection  of 
work  expands  our  vision  of  international 
art  cinema,  which  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  grow. 

(April  dates:  Cleveland  Cinema- 
theque, March  18— April  2;  Neighborhood 
Film  Project,  Philadelphia,  April  21-May 
1;  Webster  University,  St.  Louis,  April 
29-May  8.)  — Coco  Fusco 
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FOR  SOME  PEOPLE,  MAKING 
A  FORTUNE  DIDN'T  EXACTLY  COME  AS  A  SURPRISE. 


CITICORPO  PRIVATE  BANKING® 

Fluent  in  the  ways  of  the  affluent.® 

For  information  about  our  services  call  Mr.  Richard  Foley,  Vice  President,  at  212-715-0229. 

©  1987  Citicorp,  Member  FD1C      ®  is  a  registered  service  mark  of  Citibank.  N.A. 


THE  OLDSMOBILE  TOURING  SEDAN 
NOW  THE  BEST  SEATS  IN  THE  HOUS 

ARE  ON  THE  ROAD. 


"What  weVe  engineered  with  the  new  Touring  Sedan 
plain  and  simple,  is  a  true  world-class  road  car" 


"WeVeputso 
much  quality  into  this  car 
the  powertrain  is  warranted  for 
6 years  or  60,000  miles,  and  outer- 
body  rust-through  protection  is  up  to 
6  years  or  a  hundred  thousand  miles: 


■■■■-    ■>*■    +■    *  buckle  ud 

See  your  oiasmoDiie  dealer  for  the  terms  ana 
conditionsof  this  limited  warranty 


"With  3.8  liter  displacement  and  sequential  fuel  injecti 
the  new  3.8  SFI 3800  V6  engine,  built  at  GM's  powertrain 
facility  in  Flint,  Michigan,  provides  excellent  performance: 


Each  wheel  has  its  own 

-tension  system,  with  "During  hard  braking,  brake  pressure 

i  system  being  totally  isolated  corrects  as  conditions  require,  providing 

7  the  car  body  to  promote  smooth,  anti-lock  braking  power." 

™*\A*hanriiinn"       "The  car's  full-analog-gage  instrument  panel  has 

ui mvc  idi  iuiii iy.      g  def  jn jte  internationa|  f |avor  tQ  jt  S0(  we  went  tQ 

Germany  for  a  rare  walnut  burl  with  which  to  frame  it." 

"Seating  areas  are  leather.  Front  buckets  adjust 
14  ways-not  only  for  comfort,  but  also  for  front,  side, 
and  lumbar  support." 


From  the 

engineers  at  Oldsmobile... 

the  essence  of  quality  in  the  1988  Olds  Touring  Sedan. 

For  more  information  on  this  remarkable  automobile, 

send  for  a  free  catalog.  Write:  Oldsmobile  Touring  Sedan 

Catalog,  RO.  Box  14238,  Lansing,  Michigan  48901 . 

"Cornering  is  mm 

remarkable.  The  reason  is 
the  larger  stabilizer  bars  41 

and  higher  spring  rates  of  OLDSMOBILE  QUALITY 
our  FE3  suspension:  FEEL  IT 


The  Best  of  an  Exuberant  Era 


ionze  mounted. 

narble  top 
cabinet,  signed 
Linke.  French, 
c,  1900  Gallery 
63  Antiques. 
(212)751-0367 


Styles  change- 
good  taste  never 
does. 

104  galleries. 
Dealer's  Catalog, 
the  sourcebook  of 
antiques,  upon 
request. 


MANHATTAN  ART  £ 
ANTIQUES  CENTER 

The  Nation's  Largest  and  Finest  Antiques  Center" 


1050  Second  Avenue  (55-56  Street).  New  York,  NY  10022  Mon  -Sat   10  30-6:15,  Sun   12-6  •  Free  Admission  •  Parking 

For  General  Information  Call:  (212)  355-4400 


Antique  jewelry  and  accessories 
in  a  setting  of  unusual  luxury  and  comfort. 

37  East  12th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10003  (212)673-6644 
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Super  high  rise:  KPF's  70  East  Fifty-fifth  Street. 

Reaching  for  the  Sky 

The  architecture  firm  of  Kohn  Pedersen 
Fox  has  done  much  to  shape  the  American 
cityscape.  Creator  of  333  Wacker  Drive 
(Chicago,  1983),  the  Procter  and  Gamble 
headquarters  (Cincinnati,  1985),  and,  on 
the  New  York  skyline,  70  East  Fifty-fifth 
Street  (1986),  KPF  has  offered  sophisti- 
cated interpretations  of  the  skyscraper  that 
go  beyond  both  modernist  abstraction  and 
postmodernist  appropriation.  Kohn  Ped- 
ersen Fox:  Buildings  and  Projects  1976- 
1 986,  edited  by  Sonia  Chao  and  Trevor 
Abramson  (Rizzoli,  $45),  is  primarily  a 
book  for  the  serious  architecture  buff, 
offering  a  close  look  at  forty-six  selected 
works  in  the  KPF  oeuvre  and  an  interview 
with  the  firm's  partners  that  provide  fasci- 
nating insights  into  the  motivations,  aes- 
thetics, and  techniques  that  go  into  creat- 
ing quintessential  American  high-rise  ar- 
chitecture. — Sandv  Heck 


Last  Chance 


When  Maine  Chance,  the  beauty  spa  in 
the  Arizona  desert  {Connoisseur,  February 
1985),  opened  for  the  1988  season,  long- 
time patrons  were  outraged  to  discover 
that  five  major  paintings  from  the  Eliza- 
beth Arden  collection  were  missing  from 
their  accustomed  places.  No  one,  the  staff 
least  of  all,  could  explain  what  had  hap- 
pened during  the  summer  to  two  Ma- 
grittes,  one  Mary  Cassatt,  a  Marc  Chagall, 
and,  most  famous  and  most  beloved  of  all, 
Georgia  O'Keeffe's  Jimson  Weed.  All  that 
was  known  was  that  the  parent  company, 
Eli  Lilly,  was  in  the  process  of  selling  the 
Elizabeth  Arden  company,  which  includes 
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Bronco  Buster  H  2  » Vl  -  x  W  17  " 


BRONZED 


mrs.oo 


so  available  at  $875:  Mountain  Man, 
Northern  Man,  The  Outlaw,  Rattle- 
,  The  Scalp,  and  Wicked  Pony.  Spe- 
cially priced:  Buffalo  Signal,  The  Cheyenne, 
Trooper  of  the  Plains,  Coming  Through 
The  Rye,  The  Cowboy,  Buffalo  Horse,  and 
The  Wounded  Bunkie.  All  statues  are 
100%  bronze  and  include  a  marble  base. 


Fortune  Bronze,  PO  Box  3246,  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey  07740  (212)  754-1906 


by  Nanny  Still  McKinney 


We  challenge  over  100  of  the  world's 

leading  artists  and  designers 

to  ignore  the  confines  of  convention. 

As  a  result,  Rosenthal  gives  art 

a  natural  place  in  our  everyday  lives. 


— •«• V       -• 


Originals  of  our  tin 

studio-linie 

At  fine  stores,  or  write  Rosenthal  •  41  Madison  Avenue  ■  New  York,  N.Y  10010     Photo:  Chris  Collins 
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Maine  Chance,  to  the  Faberge  company. 
Since  the  paintings  had  not  been  listed 
among  the  corporation's  assets,  technical- 
ly they  belonged  to  Eli  Lilly;  but  it  is 
deplorable  that  in  a  $700  million  transac- 
tion such  a  petty  raid  should  be  made  on 
paintings  that  are  considered  part  o{  the 
Maine  Chance  patrimony. 

With  the  outcry  from  Maine  Chance 
regulars,  Eli  Lilly  lent  back  four  of  the 
paintings  and  offered  Faberge  the  opportu- 
nity to  buy  them  at  the  end  o{  the  season. 
The  O'Keeffe,  however,  is  not  included  in 
the  offer.  That  has  been  lent  by  Eli  Lilly 
and  Company  to  the  Indianapolis  Mu- 
seum. Indignation  still  reigns.  The  ball  is 
now  in  the  Faberge  court.  We'll  keep  you 
posted.  — N.H. 


car  accessories: 
Beyond  Optional 

Car  makers  (particularly  the  Japanese)  are 
adding  more  and  more  gadgets  as  standard 
or  optional  equipment,  but  there  are  ways 
to  accessorize  a  car  that  even  the  cleverest 
auto  manufacturers  have  yet  to  offer: 

Divert-a-Breeze.  Open-air  driving  is 
hard  on  coiffures  and  other  windblown 
things.  That's  a  thing  of  the  past  with  "Di- 
vert-a-Breeze," a  slightly  funky-looking 
vinyl  or  leather  jacket  that  form-fits  over 
the  headrests  and  front-seat  backs  of  a  con- 
vertible. The  solid  panel  it  makes  across 
the  tops  of  the  seats  prevents  air  from  cir- 
culating around  the  front  passengers' 
heads  by  redirecting  the  airflow  over 
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LIFESTYLES  BY  GERALD  GENTA 
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Gefica  Sahara 

Men's  18K  Gold  with  alarm:    $14,700 

Ladies  18K  Gold:  $7,500 


U     4^>0/^0^ 


Genta — by  the  master,  for  the  select 


1 


The  ultimate  timepiece.  Originally  com- 
missioned by  three  big  game  hunters  for 
their  African  treks.  (The  name  is  derived 
from  their  names  Geoftoy,  Fissore,  and 
Canali.)  They  requested  special  perfor- 
mance functions — and  special  features 
to  meet  the  brutal  demands  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  hunt.  Displays,  day,  date, 
phases  of  the  moon;  alarm;  second  time 
zone;  compass  on  the  bracelet;  non- 
reflective  crystal  and  case.  In  18K  gold 
with  18K  gold  bracelet.  Also  available  in 
bronze.  Sharkskin  strap.  Watertight  to  5 
atmospheres.  Lady  Gefica  also  available. 


BALTIMORE,  Dahne  &  Weinstein  BEVERLY  HILLS,  Fred,  Laykin,  Princess  Ermine  BOCA  RATON,  Mayor  BOSTON,  Dorfman  CHEVY  CHASE,  Chas.  Schwartz  CHICAGO,  Laykin 
DALLAS,  C.  Bueche,  Fred  FAIRFAX,  Chas.  Schwartz  HOUSTON,  Fred  LA  JOLLA,  Laykin  LOS  ANGELES,  Laykin  LINCOLNWOOD,  Smart  MIAMI. Mayor,  Moray  NEWPORT 
BEACH,  Moboco  NEW  YORK,  Fred,  Gorevic  &  Gorevic,  Tourneau  OMAHA  Borsheim  ST  LOUIS,  Hamilton  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Laykin  TROY,  Schubot  WEST  WOOD,  LaViano 
WINTER  PARK,  Reynolds 

Gerald  Genta-North  America,  Inc.,  Trump  Tower,  725  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, NY  10022  •  212/759-3340 
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'Homage  to  Paul  Gauguin" 


■ 


A  Masterfully  Hand  Crafted  Wall  Hanging 


mi 


.■Mi 


A  faithful  replica  in  various  fabrics  and  acrylic... 

approximately  twice  the  size  (69"  x  52")  of  Gauguin*  s 

lcMata  Mua" painted  in  Tahiti,  1892. 
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them.  (The  new  Ma:da  RX-7  convertible 
does  something  similar  with  a  flap  behind 
the  seats,  though  we've  had  no  reports 
about  its  effectiveness. )  Leather:  $199.95; 
vinyl:  $89.95.  Phone:  (800)  421-0911. 

Les  Carrossables.  This  handcrafted  lug- 
gage by  the  Parisian  jeweler  and  designer 
Pascal  Morabito  is  made  precisely  to  fit  the 
trunk  of  your  Rolls,  BMW,  Mercedes,  or 
any  other  prestige  car.  The  basic  vanity 
case  costs  about  $1,800,  while  the  ward- 
robe trunk  could  easily  set  you  back  by 
about  $52,000.  Orders  can  be  placed  at  his 
Place  Vendome  salon  or  at  outlets  in  Nice, 
Deauville,  Geneva,  and  Marbella. 


In  your  trunk 
Morabito's 


WD-40.  This  is  to  the  automobile  what 
prune  juice  is  to  the  human  body;  a  small 
can  of  it  should  be  provided  in  the  glove 
box  of  every  vehicle.  WD-40  gets  sluggish 
components  moving:  a  choke  that  sticks,  a 
door  hinge  that's  a  little  rusty.  One  stream 
of  the  potion  is  usually  enough  to  get  the 
Tin  Woodsman  on  his  feet  again.  Avail- 
able at  all  hardware  stores. 

Driving  Watch.  While  numerous 
watches  are  marketed  for  driving  enthu- 
siasts, only  Diane  Von  Fiirstenberg's  time- 
piece is  actually  constructed  exclusively 
for  the  driver.  There  are  no  stopwatch 
functions  here,  and  the  look  is  very  far 
from  macho,  yet  the  DVF  accessory  has  a 
practical  advantage:  its  brass  case  is  curved 
so  that  the  watch  rests  on  the  side  of  the 
wrist  for  easy  viewing.  Off  the  road,  this 
timepiece  allows  a  discreet  time  check 
when  any  obvious  wrist-turning  might  be 
perceived  as  rude.  Available  at  Diane  Von 
Fiirstenberg  outlets  in  department  stores 
throughout  the  United  States;  about 
$150.  — M.  Balkh 

Edited  by  Robert  Knafo 


For  information  and  brochure:  800-356-8286 
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Stuart  Gross,  photo 
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This  is  the  piece 


that  inspired  Nina  Griscom 


to  cut  short  her  time 
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on  Bora  Bora  and  catch 


the  next  plane  back 


to  New  York. 
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For  those  who  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  compromise,  the  Swarovski  Signature  Collection 
of  fine  fashion  jewelry  Available  at  selected  stores  from  50  to  750  dollars. 


800-556-6478 


©  1988  Swarovski  America  Limned 
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©BACCARAT  1988 


The  Duchess. 
The  jeweliy 


For  die  woman 

who  knows  what  she  wants 

and  gets  it. 


Make  your  own  statement.  With 
the  bracelet  made  famous  by  one 
of  history's  most  talked-about 
women.  Wall  is  Simpson,  the 
woman  who  stole  the  heart  of  the 
King  of  England  and  refused  to  give 
it  back. 

Recently  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
this  bracelet  was  part  of  the  auction 
of  the  century.  A  sale  that  netted 
in  excess  of  fifty  million  dollars. 
Bidders  competing  for  the  legen- 
dary jewelry  of  the  late  Duchess 
of  Windsor  included  the  rich  and 
famous.  From  Elizabeth  Taylor  to 
Estee  Lauder. 

But  the  triumphant  new  owner  of 
this  exquisite  "crown  jewel"  of  the 


The  Duchess  of  Windsor 

The  Franklin  Mint,  Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  accept  my  order  for  The  Duchess  of  Windsor 
Panther  Bracelet,  richly  electroplated  with  22  karat  gold, 
hand-enameled  and  set  with  four  fiery  rubies. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  I  will  be  billed  for  the  total 
price  in  five  equal  monthly  installments  of  $39.*  each,  the 
first  payable  in  advance  of  shipment. 

'Plus  my  stale  sales  lax 
and  a  total  of  $3.  for  shipping  and  handling 

SIGNATURE . 
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Duchess  of  Windsor's  collection  is 
The  Franklin  Mint. 

And  now,  using  molds  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  original,  our  world- 
famous  jewelers  have  re-created 
this  dramatic  bracelet  exclusively 
for  you. 

Crowned  with  the  sculptured  heads 
of  the  Duchess'  favorite  cat... the 
panther.  Richly  electroplated  with 
22  karat  gold,  and  hand-enameled. 
And  set  with  glowing  eyes  of  fiery 
rubies. ..just  like  the  original. 

Extraordinarily  priced.  And  avail- 
able exclusively  from  The  Franklin 
Mint. 


Photograph  of  original  Duchess  of  Windsor  Panther  Bracelet 


Ranther  Bracelet 


ORDER  FORM 


Please  mail  by 
April  30,  1988. 


MR/MRS/MISS 
ADDRESS    . 


PLEASE     PRINT     CLEARLY 


CITY- 


STATE/ZIP  . 


ALL  ORDERS  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  ACCEPTANCE 


12484-25 
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FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  4  VALUERS  SINCE  l-oe 

\ London f 


THE  DUDLEY  WRIGHT  COLLECTION 


Henri  Matisse,  "Nu  aux  bras  leves" 

The  Dudley  Wright  Collection  of  Impressionist  Paintings  together  with  Ten  Cubist  Prints  by 

Jacques  Villon  and  other  important  pictures  which  will  be  included  in  the  Impressionist  Sales 

at  Phillips  in  June  1988  and  will  be  on  view  on  the  following  days: 

NEW  YORK:  7  8  and  9  March  ZURICH:  6,  7  and  8  April 

TOKYO:  22, 23  and  24  March  THE  HAGUE:  18, 19  and  20  April 

For  further  information  please  contact  Joachim  Pissarro,  tel:  London  (01)  629  6602  ext.  365. 

Phillips  London,  Blenstock  House,  Blenheim  St.,  New  Bond  St.,  London  WlY  OAS.  Tel:  (01)  629  6602. 
Phillips  New  York,  406  East  79th  St.,  New  York,  NY10021  USA  Tel:  (010)  212  5  70  4830. 

LONDON  •  PARTS  •  NEW  YORK  ■  GENEVA  ■  BRUSSELS 

Nineteen  saleroom*  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers. 
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Pheromone, 


The  world's  most  precious  perfume. 
700  Swiss  francs,  2500  French  francs,  300  American  dollars,  The  Ounce. 


NORDSTROM 


Scents  for  the 

CONNOISSEUR 


Choose  among  these  fine  samples 

to  complete  a  wardrobe  of  fragrances 

for  the  true  Connoisseur 


1.  Gem. 

The  sparkle  of  diamonds,  the  richness  of  preeious  emeralds 
and  rubies . . .  GEM — the  irresistible  new  fraqrance  from 
Van  C(eefandArpe(s.  Be  amonq  the  first  to  experience 
its  contemporary  yet  timeless  elegance. 
This  sensuous  blend  of  exotic  fruit  and  floral  essences 
is  available  in  this  precious  repfica  Eau  de  Toilette  ffacon 
(.17  jl.  oz.)  for  only  $5.00.  Limit  three  per  customer. 


/       :'^\ 


2.  Gucci  Ne  3. 


Elegant.  Stilus  ticaterf.  Contemporary.  A  fraqrance 

of  unusual  radiance  with  rich  floral  topnotes. 

As  Gucci  No.  3  warms  on  the  skin,  the  seem 

of  rose  oils,  jasmine,  narcissus  ami  iris  unfold  on  delicate 

notes  of  amber,  patcnouli  and"  vetiver,  blemtmq  with 

green  forest  notes.  The  Vs  oz.  Parfum,  a  $24.00  value, 

is  yours  to  experience  for  oniy  $8.00. 


3.  Pheromone  Parjum  fromMaruynMiglin. 

The  world's  most  precious  perfume  is  $300.00,  the  ounce. 

It's  more  than  a  fragrance.  It's  an  experience. 

Created  for  the  woman  who  makes  life  an  Adventure. 

Witia  Love.  This  very  special  purs?  flacon  m  its  elegant  gold 

lame  pouch,  a  $40.00  value,  is  yours  for  just  $12.50. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


4.  Parjum  d'l lames. 

The  woman:  sparkling,  witty,  imabashedly  elegant. 

The  fragrance:  Parjum  d'Hcrmcs. 

Florentine  iris,  Bulgarian  rose,  spice  and  sandalwood 

blend  to  form  a  truly  sophisticated  scent 

that's  available  only  by  mail  order  and  at  Hermes  Boutiques. 

At  $215  per  ounce;  tfds  !  ,  oz.  perfume  bottle  is  a  $}G.OO  value, 

yours  for  only  $15.00. 


# 


$ 


ft 


5.  Giorgio  Beverfy  Hills . 
Made  famous  in  Beverly  Hills  ami 
worn  by  the  world's  most  celebrated 
women.  Giorgio  Beverfy  Hills. 
Floral.  Provocative.  Experience  tfds 
extraordinary'  scent  with  our 
"Fragrance  Sensations  Collection." 
Iricaiaes:  Extraordinary  Refillable 
Coioqne  with  Funnel,  Vk  oz; 
Moisturizer  with  Collagen,  1  cc; 
and  Shaker  Talc,  .8  oz.  Tours  for 
only  $15.  Limit  three  per  customer. 


6.  Christian  Dior's  POISON, 

the  fragrance  sensation  from  Europe.  A  fragrance  so  new, 
so  different,  so  long  (as  ting  you've  never  worn  anything  (ike  it. 
Original  rtarmonies  of  spicy,  floral,  fruity  and  amber  notes  intrigue  and 
caress  you  with  a  scent  that  goes  beyond  words  and  dreams. 
Experience  the  Enchantress,  POISON  Esprit  de  Parjum,  with  tfds 
special,  limited edition  offer.  5  ml.  $12.50. 


THE  NOTATION  '  NOT  FOR  RESALE "  ON  ANV  OF  THESE  PRODUCTS  REFERS  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  THEY  ARE  MADE  AVAILABLE  BY  THE  MANUFACTURER  HERE  IN  A  SAMPLE  SIZE   NOT  AVAILABLE  FOR  Pi  JRCHASE  AT  A  RE  ' 


Grosvenor  Gallery  (Sevenarts  Limited) 

48  South  Molton  Street,  London.  W1 Y  2JU.  England 

ERT^'S  exclusive  world  agents 

Exhibitions  for  Summer  1988  will  include  an  extensive  range  of 

rare  original  works  byErte  in  gouache  and  indian  ink  from  1911  to  1987: 

Fashion  designs  for  Poi ret,  Altmans  and  Henri  Bendel.  Covers  and  drawings  for 

Harpers  Bazaar  1915-1937.  Costume  and  set  designs  for  Hollywood  Productions, 

Ziegfeld  Follies,  George  White's  Scandals,  Irving  Berlin's  Music  Box, 

Folies  Bergere,  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Palladium,  Radio  City  Music  Hall, 

Glyndebourne  Opera,  Chicago  Opera  Company,  Paris  Opera,  San  Carlo  Opera. 

Costumes  for  Ganna  Walska,  Mary  Garden,  Maria  Kouznetzoff,  Lucrezia  Bori. 


Current  Exhibition  -  Erie  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada 


Ms.  England 


Original  designs  for  New  York  World's  Fair  1964, 
Canadian  Expo  '67,  ABC.  Television  Silent  Night  1968  and  Radio  City  Music  Hall. 

Catalogues  with  63  colour  illustrations  $17.50  including  postage. 

GrOSVenor  Gallery  48  South  Molton  Street,  London,  W1Y  2JU.  England  (01-629  0891) 
Please  send  catalogues  at  $17  50  to 

NAME     . 

ADDRESS  

CITY  ZIP  Cheque  enclosed  $    12 


Here  you  can  have  a  gourmet  lunc 

the  water's  edge  for  a  song.  Sailboats 

)ob  in  front  of  luxury  palace  hotels 

while  small  inns  are  hidden  away  in 

*  olive  groves.  The  arts  flourish  here, 

J  once  home  to  Matisse,   Picasso, 

{  Chagall,  and  Renoir! 

This  year,  our  gala  cen-      _  — 
t  tennial  celebrates  timeless      Jf£ 
J  glamour.  Invite  yourself!     »^* 


oming  Just  rent  a  Hertz  cat.  It  gives  you  the 
'reedom  to  explore  the  excitement  of 
:rance  affordably,  with  the  comfort  of 
ilboats  knowing  you  are  traveling  with  the 
hotels  worlds  #1  car  rental  company, 
/vay  in  Send  in  this  coupon  for  more  infor- 

)  here,     mation  to  get  you  on  the  road  to  dis- 
casso,     covering  France  with  Hertz.  Put  the 
top  down  and  let  the  Riviera  in.  Here 
__  _         memories  are  made  and  they 

Hf}fgZ7  'ast  lon9er  because  Riviera 
*  B^b  ""™    life  is  so  special . 


Please  send  me  more  information. 


FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  TOURIST  OFFICE 


Write:  F.G.TO.  HC88A  P.O.  Box  2658 
Lake  Ronkonkoma.  NY  11779 


GALLERIES 


Modern  and  European  Paintings  1 

Auction:  Thursday,  May  5  at  7  p.m.     I 


Sale  may  be  previewed  Saturday-Tuesday  prior  to  auction  date. 


PABLO  PICASSO  (1881-1974) 

"Nature  Morte  aux  Oursins" 

Signed  and  dated  5.10.48  and  numbered  VIII 

Colored  crayons  on  paper 

Sight:  19'/2  x  25  inches 

Including  works  by:  Y.  Agam.  K.  Appel,  H.  Bertoia,  E.  Boudin, 

A.  Calder,  M.  Chemiakin.  M.  Dyf,  S.  Dali,  T.  Foujita.  A.  Giacometti, 

P.  Jenkins,  J.  McGeehan,  P  E.  Montezin,  H.  Moore,  P  Picasso,  L.  Pissarro, 

J.  Rosenquist,  K.X.  Roussel.  M.  Tobey,  J.  Ward 


Catalogue  SI 5  postpaid  ($19  overseas) 


For  further  information,  contact  Elaine  Banks  (Paintings) 
175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 


781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY.  10022  (212)  752-1727 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


Louis  XV  four-colored  gold  snuffbox.  Paris  1761. 
Louis  XV gold  mounted  black  lacquer  snuffbox.  Paris  1767-68. 
Louis  XV gold  mounted  bloodstone  snuffbox.  Paris  1738. 
Gnadenpfenig  of  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  late  16th/early  17th  century. 
Louis  XVI  two-colored  gold  and  enamel  reading  glass.  Paris  1768-74. 
Gnadenpfenig  of  Guilhelmus  of  Bavaria  dated  1587,  on  chain 
with  Bavarian  coat-of-arms  beneath  the  crown. 
Gold  and  enamel  snuffbox.  Russian,  18th  century. 


•  Prime  Quail  Hunting 

•  Timberland 

•  Farmland 

We  are  pleased  to  offer  for  sale . . . 


DIXIE  PLANTATION 


This  outstanding  property'  consists  of  8, 542  acres  located  north  of  the  Florida-Georgia  state  line,  in  predominately  rural 

Brooks  County,  Georgia  It  is  40  miles  from  Tallahassee,  Florida,  and  lies  at  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  beautiful 

plantation  country  surrounding  Thomasville,  Georgia  Maintained  since  the  early  1900s  as  a  shooting  plantation,  with 

expert  management  to  preserve  quail  and  other  wild  life,  it  has  been  the  site  of  the  nationally  prestigious  Continental  Field 

Trials  for  over  fort)'  years 

Tlx  land  combines  gently  rolling  woodland  with  open  fields  Approximately  1800  acres  are  in  cropland  Tlie  current 
peanut  allotment  is  168,000 pounds,  the  timber  value  exceeds  $2, 100,000.  Buildings  are  in  a  central  cluster  and  include 
a  hunting  lodge,  converted  carriage  house,  tivo  large  stables,  a  number  of  barns  with  horse  paddocks,  kennels,  and  other 

buildings.  Tfjere  are  numerous  scenic  sites  for  an  owner's  residence  It  is  offered  at  $9,~f00,000  with  seller  financing  at 
negotiable  terms  for  appropriate  purchaser.  Brochure  on  request 

PLANTATION  SERVICES,  INC. 


912/888-2500 


P.O.   Box  3250 


2200  Westown  Road 
Albany,  Georgia  31708 


TELEX:  547610  PLANSERV 


We  have  more  than  35  years  of  experience  in  appraisals,  management,  and  sales  of  farms,  plantations,  pecan  groves,  timber  tracts  and 
hunting  lands  in  the  Southeastern  United  States.  Our  capabilities  and  techniques  are  broad  and  advanced,  enabling  us  to  provide  our  clients 

the  high  level  of  service  to  which  they  are  entitled. 


AUCTIONS 


Into  the  high  season; 

warhol  and  liberace 

legacies;  hot  ceramics 


April's   sales 
kick  off  the 
heavy-duty 
part   of  the 
auction  cal- 
endar.   It  will  he 
hard  to  top  the  tor- 
rid pace  set  last  fall, 
when  Sotheby's  did 
$609  million  worth 
of  business,    and     !-fc- * 
Christie's,    $424 
million. The  weak 
dollar  and  some 
skittishness  on  the 
part  of  local  dealers 
(who  were  appar-  § 
ently  reluctant   to  o 
be  long  in  invento-  § 
ry  following  Black  S. 
Monday)   contrib-  £ 
uted  to  a  significant  §  «- 
surge  of  foreign  and     Turner's  watercolor  of  the 
private  buying  in 

the  United  States  in  the  last  few  months  of 
1987;  sales  volume  shot  up  as  much  as  50 
percent  at  some  houses. 

Nonetheless,  two  splashy  estate  sales 
should  get  things  off  on  the  right  foot.  The 
Warhol  dispersal  at  Sotheby's  New  York 
will  take  place  from  April  23  to  May  3  (see 
coverstory,  page  118,  for  an  insider's  guide 
to  Warhol's  Kunstkammer) .  At  the  other 
end  of  the  taste  spectrum — and  of  the 
country — Christie's  and  the  local  Butter- 


'* 


Isnik  blue:  pottery  and  other  Islamic  art  in  London. 


Grand  Canal,  estimated  at  £300,000 -£500,000,  at  Phillips  in  London 


field  &  Butterfield  house  will  present  some 
2,000  mind-boggling  items  from  the  inim- 
itable world  of  Liberace.  The  signature 
baroque  extravagance  of  "Mr.  Showman- 
ship" is  reflected  in  the  objects  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  (Liberace  called 
them  his  "Happy-Happies").  There  will  he 
pianos,  of  course — thirteen  of  them,  from 
the  outlandish  (one  is  completely  revetted 
in  mirrors)  to  the  unique  (a  Bluthner  con- 
cert grand,  believed  to  be  the  only  one 
extant,  with  four  strings  per  note  instead 
of  the  usual  three);  a  Baccarat  table  once 
owned  by  Maharaja  Bahadur  Shah  II,  of 
India,  made  of  sixty-six  separate  pieces  of 
crystal;  grand  pedestaled  Sevres  urns;  a 
collection  of  animal  figurines  sent  to 
Liberace  by  fans  around  the  world;  as  well 
as  costumes,  cars,  furniture,  and  memora- 
bilia. All  of  it  will  be  sold  in  something  like 
a  farewell  performance,  April  9-12  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Convention  Center. 

The  balance  of  the  month's  action  has  a 
tantalizing  diversity.  Our  chronological 
walkthrough  begins  in  New  York  at  Wil- 
liam Doyle  Galleries'  Americana  sale,  on 
the  sixth,  which  will  be  followed  by  Amer- 
ican paintings,  the  evening  of  the  thir- 


teenth. The  latter, 
graced  by  the  likes 
of  Childe  Hassam, 
Maurice  Prender- 
gast,  and  Guy  Wig- 
gins, is  a  typically 
well  balanced 
Doyle  sale,  ranging 
from  high  art  to 
folk,  with  the  usual 
leavening  of  estate 
material  to  guaran- 
tee its  success.  My 
personal  favorites, 
in  the  porcelain 
and  stoneware  sec- 
tion of  the  sale, 
include  a  number 
of  very  fine  nine- 
teenth-century 
English- and  Chi- 
nese -  ware  pieces 
made  for  the  Amer- 
ican market. 
Porcelain  and  pottery  collectors  have 
enjoyed  a  run  of  good  sales  the  last  several 
months.  Perhaps  because  this  market  at- 
tracts more  than  its  share  of  serious  collec- 
tors, it  is  relatively  insulated  from  the  kind 
of  capricious  ups  and  downs  that  bedevil 
such  markets  as  Impressionist  paintings. 
But  the  field  does  have  its  pacesetters:  the 
hottest  area  lately  has  been  early  English 
pottery  and  pre-nineteenth-century  ce- 
ramics, which  got  an  immeasurable  boost 


M   * 


Gaudy  Dutch:  among  the  collectibles  at  Doyle's 
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THE  BOLD  LOOK 

of  KOHLER 

For  you,  only  silk  and  stone  will  do.  The  rich  glow,  the  silken  feel  of  IV  Georges  Brass™  faucet  and  legs,  shown 
here  with  our  black  marble  console  table  and  Country™  Grey  basin.  The  wall  mirror,  part  of  a  line  of  Kohler 
bath  accessories,  reflects  your  taste  for  brilliant  design  laeas.  See  Yellow  Pages  for  a  Kohler  Registered 
Showroom.  For  complete  product  portfolio  send  $7  to  Kohler  Co.,  Dept.  LD4,  Kohler,  Wl  53044  or  call 
1-800-4KOHLER. 

Copyright  1988  Kohler  Co 


OLD 
EWBURY 
PTERS 

An 
American 
Original  a 


**i 


'Oakleaf" 


J£* 


From  the  collection  of 
26  patterns  by  the  American 
Silversmiths.  Each  piece 
an  original,  completely 
handwrought  in  sterling 
silver  or  gold. 

For  information  (800)  343-1388 


36  Main  St.,  Amesbury,  MA  01913 


AUCT 


from  the  extraordinary  material  offered  in 
the  Rous  Lench  sale  (see  Auctions,  July 
1986).  This  month,  on  the  sixth,  English 
pottery  and  porcelain,  at  Sotheby's  New 
York,  represents  a  broad  and  fairly  even 
sampler  of  seventeenth-  through  nine- 
teenth-century items,  with  many  collec- 
tion-fillers from  major  factories. 

One  lot  in  particular  at  the  fine  Orien- 
tal rugs  and  carpets  sale  at  Christie's  New 
York  on  the  ninth  is  remarkable:  an 
extremely  fine  and  fun  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury  Lavar  Kerman  "World  Leaders"  rug. 
Measuring  some  nine  by  six  feet,  the  rug 
portrays  fifty-four  figures  from  Oriental 
and  Occidental  history,  including  Mo- 
hammed, Moses,  Solomon,  Jesus,  Confu- 
cius, Socrates,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Co- 
lumbus, Charlemagne,  Louis  XIV,  and 
(mirabile  dictu)  George  Washington  (es- 
timated at  $150,000  to  $200,000). 

WILL  THE  BIG  HOUSES 

BE  ABLE  TO  KEEP  UP 

LAST  FALL'S  PACE? 

The  following  week  promises  an  abun- 
dance of  riches.  On  Tuesday  the  twelfth, 
Christie's  New  York  has  its  fifth  major 
single-owner  silver  sale.  Fine  English  and 
Continental  silver  consists  of  eighty  lots  of 
particularly  distinguished  early-eigh- 
teenth-century English  pieces  largely  pur- 
chased at  Christie's  during  the  forties  and 
fifties  with  special  guidance  from  Arthur 
Grimwade,  the  house  specialist  then.  The 
second  session  that  day,  a  mixed-prove- 
nance affair,  features  wonderful  pieces  by 
de  Lamerie  and  Paul  Storr.  The  star  should 
be  a  rare  Charles  I  footed  dish  (London, 
1636)  that  came  in  with  a  group  of  similar 
pieces  from  a  New  England  estate.  The 
final  session  at  Christie's  that  day  will 
comprise  Russian  art,  including  two  im- 
portant private  collections.  The  latter  will 
be  presented  under  cover  of  a  separate 
catalog. 

Also,  in  London,  Sotheby's  has  two  spe- 
cialist sales  of  singular  merit.  One,  on  the 
fifteenth,  of  atlases,  maps,  and  travel  and 
topographic  books,  has  the  typical  range 
of  material  you'd  expect  in  this  fascinating 
and  very  underappreciated  field.  The  top 
lot  should  be  of  special  interest  to  Ameri- 
can readers:  the  two-volume  Travels  in  the 
Interior  of  North  America  (published  in 
1843-44),  by  Prince  Maximilian  zu  Wied- 
Nieuwied.  It  contains  eighty-two  marvel- 
ous hand-colored  aquatint  views  and  por- 
traits of  North  American  Indians  done  by 
the  expedition's  very  able  artist,  Karl 
Bodmer;  it  may  top  £70,00O-£90,000. 


At  Christie's:  Boucheron  pendant;  other  baubles. 

The  other  session  of  note  at  Sotheby's, 
on  the  thirteenth,  is  Islamic  works  of  art, 
carpets,  and  textiles.  The  sale  features 
some  stellar  Ottoman  Turkish  and  Arme- 
nian material — Isnik  pottery  and  tiles, 
gilded  metalwork,  and  armor. 

Before  leaving  the  London  scene,  I 
should  take  note  of  two  sales  at  Phillips  on 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth:  important 
English  watercolors  and  topographical 
and  colonial  works.  The  former  will  likely 
be  dominated  by  Turner's  evocative  ren- 
dering of  Venice's  Grand  Canal  (ca. 
1840),  which  has  been  on  extended  loan 
to  the  British  Museum  (estimated  at 
£300,00O-£500,000).  There  are  also  some 
lovely  and  appealing  works  by  Hunt, 
Jones,  Lear,  Ruskin,  and  Sandys  from  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  a 
fine  collection  of  work  by  John  Faulkner 
from  the  latter  half.  The  second  session, of 
some  150  lots,  features  the  elegant  View  of 
Adelaide  (1859),  by  the  Norwegian-born 
Knud  Bull,  who  was  sent  to  Australia  as  a 
convict.  If  the  painting  does  fetch  its 
£150,000-£250,000  estimate,  it  will  be  a 
welcome  windfall  for  the  proverbial  little- 
old- lady  consignor  in  whose  family  it  had 
descended  without  drawing  much  atten- 
tion, until  it  was  "discovered"  last  year  by 
an  appraiser  from  Phillips  Edinborough. 

Finally,  there's  fun  in  store  on  the  twen- 
ty-third. Guernsey's,  the  peripatetic  auc- 
tioneers in  New  York,  will  offer  some 
hundred  lots  of  carousel  animals  from  the 
American  Carousel  Museum.  The  sale, 
which  will  take  place  at  the  recently 
restored  Fort  Mason  Pier,  in  San  Francis- 
co, will  bring  out  both  collectors  and  the 
admiring  in  droves,  and  spirited  bidding 
can  be  expected.  —James  R.  Lyons 
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DOORS:  One  of 
a  rare  set  of  four 
Adam's  concave 
painted  doors, 
circa  1770. 


CHAIRS:  Pair  of 
Adam's  carved 
mahogany  wheel- 
back  side  chairs, 
circa  1770. 


SCONCES:  Pair 
of  George  II  mir- 
rored and  carved 
giltwood  sconces, 
circa  1760. 


©Kentshire 


37  East  12th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)673-6644 


America's  leading  resource  for  professional  buyers  of  English  Antiques. 


THE  FLOWER  SUITE  (RADIANT  VIOLET)',  1988,  25"  x  25"  image  size, 

30  color  serigraph  with  hand-deckled  edge  taken  from  the  mixed-media  painting, 

Deluxe  edition  on  Natsume  Japon  paper  with  margins 

Companion  Piece  -  THE  FLOWER  SUITE  (LITTLE  WHITE  FLOWERS)',  1988, 
25"  x  25"  image  size,  27  color  serigraph  with  hand-deckled  edge  taken  from  the 
mixed-media  painting,  Deluxe  edition  on  Natsume  lapon  paper  with  margins 


For  an  authorized  Jiang  Gallery  in  your  city  call   1-800-433-2787 


La  Chasse  a  Courre 


"La  Sortie  du  Chenil"  ("Leaving  the  Kennel 


W 


"Le  Rendezvous"  ("The  Meeting  Point") 


These  four  original 
lithographs  published  by 
Lublin  Graphics  in  1988 
are  available  on  Arches 
paper,  or,  on  Japon 
Nacre  paper  presented 
with  a  cassette  tape  of 
hunt  music  in  a  deluxe 
portfolio  at  these 
fine  galleries. 

Edition  Size:  150  Arches,  150 

Japon  Nacre,  plus  Artist's 

Proofs. 

Image  Size:  18%"  x  73W,  plus 

margins 


Art  Effects 

Overland  Park,  KS  (913)  649-2030 

Atelier  Galerie 
Carmel,CA  (408)  624-1900 

Austin  Galleries 
Chicago,  IL  (312)  943-3730 
San  Francisco,  CA  (415)  775-7444 
Laguna  Beach,  CA  (714)  744-8300 

Kenneth  Behm  Galleries,  Ltd. 
Bellevue,WA  (206)  454-0222 

Blue  Grass  Custom  Framing 
Lexington,  KY  (606)  266-1855 

Fine  Arts  Gallery,  Inc. 
Ardmore,  PA  (215)  896-8161 

Gallery  One 

Denver,  CO  (303)  393-0460 

(303)  629-5005 


G.  RODO  BOULANGER 


These  two  Original 
Lithographs  have  been 
published  by  Lublin 
Graphics  in  1988. 

Edition  Size:  100  Arches  Teinte, 
100  Canson  Gris,  100  Suisse, 
plus  Artist's  Proofs. 
Image  Size:  25V2"x  19" 


The  two  Original 
Lithographs  and 
Sculpture  are  available 
at  these  fine  galleries. 


Art  Effects 

Overland  Park,  KS  (913)  649-2030 

Austin  Galleries 

Chicago,  IL  (312)  943-3730 

(800)  4-AUSTIN 

San  Francisco,  CA  (415)  775-7444 

Laguna  Beach,  CA  (714)  744-8300 

Concept  Gallery 
Pittsburgh,  PA  (412)  242-9200 

Fine  Arts  Gallery,  Inc. 
Ardmore,  PA  (215)  896-8161 
(800)367-1075 


Gallery  One 

Denver,  CO  (303)  393-0460 

(303)  629-5005 

The  Lublin  Collection 
Fine  Art  Gallery 
Greenwich,  CT  (203)  622-8777 
(800)  243-4004 

Multiple  Impressions 
New  York,  NY  (212)  925-1313 

Newbury  Fine  Arts 
Boston,  MA  (617)  536-0210 

P&CArtJnc. 

Fairfax,  VA  (703)  698-8452 

Patrician  Galleries,  Inc. 
Marietta,  GA  (404)  955-2637 
(800)368-3154 

Rosenbaum  Fine  Art 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  (305)  923-6638 

(800)  344-ARTS 

Upstairs  Gallery 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  (213)  278-8334 

Costa  Mesa,  CA  (714)  549-9191 


Greenhut  Galleries 
Albany,  NY  (518)  482-1984 

The  Lublin  Collection 
Fine  Art  Gallery 
Greenwich,  CT  (203)  622-8777 

Multiple  Impressions 
New  York,  NY  (212)  925-1313 

Newbury  Fine  Arts 
Boston,  MA  (617)  536-0210 

P&CArt,lnc. 

Fairfax,  VA  (703)  698-8452 

Patrician  Galleries,  Inc. 
Marietta,  GA  (404)  955-2637 

Summa  Gallery 

New  York,  NY  (212)  787-8533 

(718)875-1647 

Tower  Galleries 

Sherman  Oaks,  CA  (818)  995-4278 

Sacramento,  CA  (916)  924-1001 

Upstairs  Gallery 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  (213)  278-8334 

Costa  Mesa,  CA  (714)  549-9191 


Lublin  Graphics,  Inc. 


by 
Michel  Delacroix 


Le  Debucher"  ("Flushing  Out") 


■ 


•som&z  p 


Les  Honneurs"  ("The  Honors"] 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  WITH  CONNOISSEUR 


►tecover,  ftipua  New  Guinea. 


A  unique  adventure  a  world 
away  Experience  the  mystery  of 
jungle  fringed  rivers  at  Karawari 
Lodge.  Witness  the  intricately 
dazzling  colorful  highlands 
people  at  Ambua  Lodge  Sail 
aboard  the  MV  Explorer  on  the 
mysterious  Sepik,  known  for 
primitive  art  &  isolated  villages 
Treat  yourself  to  the  adventure  of 
a  lifetime 


AIRNIUGINi 


5000  Birch  Street,  Suite  WOO, 
Newport  Beach.  California,  92660. 


A 


(0 
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Antigua 


Very  exclusive  Very  pnvate  Very,  very  special  38  Guest 
Accommodations  on  a  private  300  plus  acre  island 
Guests  are  pampered  with  civilized  delights  Rated  "Five 

Stars "by  Hideaway  Report  (800)  437-0049,  in  New 

York  (516)  626-0600 


Jumby  Bay 

Antigua  -  Wist  Indies 


CRUISING  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  GRAND  NEW  ASTOR  TRADITION 

Tnember  the  fineold  traditions  of  sailing  on  the  great  liners  of  the  past?  On  the 
new  mv  ASTOR,  we  celebrate  these  proud  cruising  traditions  with  1 988  style 
■haps  the  most  exciting  ship  afloat,  ASTOR  cruises  to  some  of  Europe's  most 
iching  ports,  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Lands  of  the  Pharaohs,  from  the 
tic  to  the  Black  Sea,  all  in  5-star  luxury  and  the  old-world  style  of  an  exclusive 
/ate  club  For  further  information  call  ASTOR  CRUISES  at  (212)  719-1324  or 
0)221-1666 


Belgium  is  a  nation  rich  in  history,  art, 
architecture,  celebrated  cuisine  and  cul- 
ture Our  brochure  "Belgium  the  Key  to 
Europe"  provides  information  on  where 
to  go,  what  to  see,  how  to  get  there  and 
what  to  try,  buy,  savor  and  enjoy  in  this 
kingdom  of  medieval  charm  and  mod- 
ern convenience 


1TRA1L:  BritRail  has  1 5,000  trains  daily  to 
X)  destinations  The  BritRail  Pass  gives 
i  unlimited  travel  on  modern  trains 
DUghout  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  A 
day  pass  is  less  than  $  1 7  a  day  But  you 
st  buy  it  before  you  leave  Send  for  your 
!  brochure  Then  see  your  travel  agent 


Go  BritRail  1988 

Sfiei 
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WALTZ  DOWN  THE  DANUBE 

Take  an  enchanting  voyage  on  the  luxu- 
rious Danube  Princess,  sailing  from  Pas- 
sau  on  the  German-Austrian  border  to 
Vienna  and  Budapest  lourney  along  700 
miles  of  scenic  beauty,  savoring  the  his- 
tory-steeped sites  and  enormous  vitality 
and  joie  de  vivre  that  mark  the  villages 
and  cities  of  Europe's  heartland  Enjoy 
the  leisurely  seven  day  cruise,  or  com- 
bine sailing  with  a  tour  of  the  best  Ger- 
many has  to  offer  Call  Danube  Cruises 
at  800-221-1666,  or  in  New  York,  212- 
719-1200. 


iglish  Heritage  for  the  Connoisseur 


A  return  to  elegant  private  tours  of  England  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Grand  Tour  Instead  of  mass  tourism,  the  simple  luxury  of 
chateaux  accommodations,  gourmet  cuisine  and  the  charm  of 
the  family  Rolls-Royce  Stylish  educational  excursions 
through  unspoiled  landscapes,  designed  and  conducted  by 
Michael  Moran,  writer  and  lecturer  on  British  Culture  Detailed 
brochure  from  26  Wheatley  Street,  St.  Marylebone,  London 
W1M7PS  ENGLAND  Telephone  01-487  5777 


Eurail  Flexipass  gives  you  the  flexibility  of 
using  any  9  days  of  First  Class  rail  travel 
through  any  or  all  of  1 6  countries  during  a  21 
day  period. 
For  a  free  color  brochure  circle  reply  card 


AROUND  THE  WORI 

The  suggestions  here  can  help  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip  the  most  enjoyable  ever.  Just  complete  the  reply  a 


R"..m  r,m  '  .flV-i  ti\v  trum  I  M  M.in.  h  1''* 
Singles  S95-S 175,  Doubles S 15O-S250.  Suites 
S250-S350.  The  Halcyon  Suite  S375. 


GRACIOUS  LIVING 
LONDON  TOWN 

The  privately-owned  Halcyon  Hotel  in  London's  Holland 
Park,  five  minutes  from  Kensington  Palace,  is  in  a  class  of  its 
own  A  perfect  blend  of  town  house  elegance  and  country 
charm,  its  forty-four  open  suites  and  rooms  are  each  fur- 
nished and  decorated  quite  individually,  while  its  Kingfisher 
Restaurant  combines  gourmet  dining  and  an  imaginative 
wine  list  with  the  ambience  of  a  sunny  Florentine  villa 


HALCYON 

Halcyon  Hotel,  81  Holland  Park,  London  Wll  3RZ  Tel:  (01)  727  7288  Telex  266721  HALCVN  G 


Come  home  to  London. 

Classic  elegance  is  evident  throughout  this 

beautifully  restored  27  suite  townhouse. 

The  Parkes  captures  the  magic  of  the  Georgian  i     ,  5  - \ ~^   \  il  ^....l..*--"""'-'.1 

Era.  Its  ambience  takes  you  away  from  the     ./■■"-  :..--*'""^     r— S      r  v   , 

confusion  of  busy  hotels  and  into  a  quiet    N 

tree  lined  cul-de-sac  on  Beaufort  Gardens, 

Knightsbridge.  Along  with  its  vast  array 

of  services,  The  Parkes  is  located  just  steps 

away  from  Beauchamp  Place  and  Harrods. 

The 


Parkes 


■  ■  - 


Represented  in  the  USA  by: 

HASTINGWOOD  ASSOCIATES,  LTD., 

Information  and  reservations  write  or  call: 

Toll  Free  1-800-992-2925 

(in  Michigan  313/229-7500)      225  East  Grand  River  Ave.,  Brighton,  Ml  48116 


I 


TWIN  DOLPHIN 

CAB0      SAN      LUCAS 

Hotd  Twin  Dolphin  .  ,  .  Mexico's  most 
exclusive  and  elegant  resort  Resembling  a 
Mediterranean  palace,  56  air-conditioned 
ocean-terraced  rooms  await  you  plus  a 
grand  dining  salon,  swim-up  bar,  lounge, 
tennis,  snorkeling,  the  beach  and  the  finest 
sportfishing  in  the  world  It's  breathtaking! 

1625  West  Olympic  Blvd  Suite  1005 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90015 
(213)  386-3940  direct 

1800)  421-8925  outside  CA 

Full  American  plan  $100  per  person  double 

occupancy 


HEMPHILL  HARRIS 
GETS  AROUND. 

In  luxurious  style.  To  places  like 
the  Orient  •  China  •  India  •  Africa  • 
Middle  East  •  Europe  •  South 
Pacific  •  South  America  •  Around 
the  World  by  Private  Jet  •  For  our 
free  Catalogue  of  Deluxe  Tours 
call  800-421-0454,  CA  800-252- 
2103.  Or  write  16000  Ventura 
Blvd.,  Encino,  CA  91436. 

HEMPHILL 
HARRIS 

lAKtMi  )t)t  PUCES  IMt.  VO  ONE  ELSE  CAS 
SOU)  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  PROFESSIONAL  TRAVEL  MXNTS 


Why  do  lions  guard  the 
banks  in  Hong  Kong? 

Evil  spirits  dare  not  pass  thi 
stem  stone  guardians,  which  p 
tect  banks,  businesses  and  pri\ 
home. 

Hong  Kong  is  a  city  of  fas- 
cinating stories,  colorful  festive 
famous  food  and  legendary 
shopping.  It's  the  one  Oriental 
city  vou  must  see. 


HONOKUNv 


3i 
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ROYAL  DEESIDE 


,«iikr>^ii^*#*r 


Invery  House  built  in  1 804,  holiday  retreat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  Royal  Deesic 
1 8  miles  from  Aberdeen's  International  Airport,  surrounded  by  40  acres  of  woot 
land  on  the  River  Feugh  1 4  suites,  luxury  bathrooms  and  many  antiques  Golf  ij 
Royal  Aberdeen.  Salmon  Fishing,  Grouse'Pheasant  Shooting  Fax  No:  033Ci 
3749  Telex:  73737  Telephone:  03302  4782  Banchory,  Royal  Deeside,  Scotlam] 
Propnetors:  The  Spence  Family 


The  Lodge  at  Vail 
Full  of  character,  this  charming  re- 
sort hotel  is  located  at  the  base  of 
Vail  Mountain  Back  doors  open 
onto  Vail's  sophisticated  shops  and 
boutiques  Fine  dining  at  the  elegant 
Wildflower  Inn,  and  amusing  eve- 
nings at  Mickey's  Piano  Bar  Within 
minutes  from  the  hotel  you  can  find 
golfing,  tennis,  bicycling,  fishing, 
horseback  nding,  and  river  rafting 
Summer  rates  from  $95. 
For  more  information,  rates  and  special  summer  packages  please  call  or  write 
The  Lodge  at  Vail,  174  E.  Gore  Creek  Drive,  Vail,  CO  81657  (303)  476-501 1 


one  of 

'ThtfJeadmgHotelsofthtFWbrid* 


THE  SURREY  HOTEL 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL  1-800-ME-SUrTE,  EXT.  119   I 

The  Surrey  brings  Europe's  se' 
_  assured  elegance  to  the  heart  ( 
the  art  world — extravagantly 
spacious  suites  with  kitchen, 
discreetly  priced. 


A  Manhattan  East  Suite  Hotel,  20  East  \ 
76th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021,  (212) 
288-3700 


., 


tth  CONNOISSEUR 

or  send  your  written  request  before  May  22, 1988  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  1743,  Sandusky,  OH  44870-  8743. 


J,   T^ 

QUAIL  LODGE 

CARMEL.  CALIFORNIA 

sunny  Camnel,  California:  on  the  grounds  of 
rmel  Valley  Golf  &  Country  Club  Ideal  for  year- 
jnd  golf  and  tennis  One  hundred  luxurious 
its  including  lakeside  cottage  suites  and  two- 
iry  lodges  The  Executive  Villa  offers  sump- 
)us  accommodations  with  suites  and  living 
)m  combinations.  Very  elegant  yet  very  cozy. 
)bil  Five-Star  Winner.  Color  Brochure. 


Sun  Line  cruises  the 

Greek  Islands,  where  the  dollar 

is  stronger  than  Hercules. 


The  U.S.  dollar  remains  as  strong  in  Greece 
as  it  was  5  years  ago.  3  to  21  day  cruises  April- 
October  to  the  G reek  Islands,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Israel 
and  the  Black  Sea.  (Also  7  day  cruises  Around 
Italy.")  Air/land/sea  programs. 
Sun  Line  Cruises,  One  Rockefeller  Plaza,  NY, 
NY  10020. 212/397-6400. 800/468-6400. 

Luxury  ships  registered  in  Greece. 

Sun  Line  Cruises    # 


STELLA  SOLARI! 


STELLA OCEANIS    STELLA  MAh 


Find  The  Real  Magic  Kingdom 

?  exotic  kingdom  of  Thailand,  the  magic  excitement  of 

rig  Kong  All  within  your  reach 

Venture  beyond  imagination  "Discover  Thailand"  (7 

/s,  from  $950)  and  savor  glittering  temples  in  the 

vn.  Incredible  bargains  in  silks  and  gems.  Tranquil 

jches  and  sizzling  nightlife  "Discover  Bangkok  and 

ng  Kong"  (9  days,  from  $  1 1 50)  for  an  added  wonder:  the  most-fascinating  city 

he  world  With  optional  extensions  to  all  of  Asia.  Through  your  travel  agent  or 

ii  Airways  Intl.  at  1-800-426-5204.  For  brochure  only:  1-800-531-3122. 
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Roval  Orchid  Holidays 


y*  cWestwo'od  jmarqi/is 

WOTEL  and  QARDEN§ 

In  Los  Angeles  —  258  suites  providing  European 
Grand  Hotel  ambience  Concierges  24-hour  room 
service  The  Dynasty  Room  restaurant,  The  Garden 
Terrace,  renowned  for  its  famous  Sunday  brunch, 
Afternoon  tea;  Cocktail  Lounge  all  with  enter- 
tainment Pools,  health  spas,  complimentary 
limousine  service  to  Beverly  Hills 

Weekend/holiday  rates  Contact  your  travel  con- 
sultant or  call  (213)  208-8765.  Toll  free  (800)  421- 
2317. 

MCMOfK  iT^rrR^HbTELS*' 


=^FOR 


^V- 


BY  OWNER 

HOMES,  FINE  ART,  HORSES 
AUTOS,  BOATS, 
AIRPLANES,  BUSINESSES 

/  ,000  INDIVIDUAL  LISTINGS 


NO  BROKERAGE 
=^|  COMMISSION 

"       COMPUTER 
LISTINGS 
UPDATED 
DAILY 


Toll  Free  800-327-9630 


Fort  Lauderdale  305-462-2524 


Publishers  ot    For  Sale  By  O 
THE  ORIGINAL  Oldest  &  Largest  L.stmg  Service  in  the  World 


"This  is  the  largest 
compilation 
of  19th  and 
20th  century 
Chinese  art 
in  the  West* 

Twelve  years  in  preparation, 

the  three-volume  set  contains  illustrations  of  more 

than  800  pieces  of  art,  369  pages  of  color  reproductions 

of  paintings,  scrolls,  fans  and  album  leaves,  and  hundreds 
of  pages  of  calligraphy,  an  art  form  in  itself.  "—Time 

"This  elegantly  produced  set. . .  has  the  potential  to  revolutionize 
Western  notions  of  modern  Chinese  art." — USA  Today 

LATER  CHINESE  PAINTING 
AND  CALLIGRAPHY:  18001950 

by  ROBERT  HATFIELD  ELLSWORTH 

Foreword  by  James  C.Y  Watt  Now  at  your  bookstore  RA\DO!\l  HOI  SL  (Sb 


WILDENSTEIN 

Paintings 
Drawings 

& 
Sculpture 

19     EAST     o4TH     STREET. NEW     YORK 


X 


MONTGOMERYGALLERY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

250  Sutter  Street  •  94108  Telex:  821832  •  Telephone:  415.788.8300 


CHANGING 

YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

If  you  are  planning  to  moi 
please  let  us  know  at  least  eic 
weeks  before  changing  your  < 
dress  by  calling  Toll  Free  800/24 
5470.  State  of  Iowa  residents 
800/532-1272. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 
Attach  address  label  from  a  rece 
issue,  or  print  your  name  and  ac 
dress    exactly   as    shown    on 
label. 

Mame  


Address 

City  

State  


Zip 


YOUR  NEW  ADDRESS 

Name  


Address 

City  

State  


Zip- 


Mail  this  form  to: 


CONNOISSEUR 

P.O.  Box  10120 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 


■ 


■ 
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Ann  Froman 

DyANSfN  galleries  are  pleased  to 
announce  the  acn/lic  sculptures  of  Ann 
Froman.  Already  internationally  recog- 
nized for  her  work  in  bronze,  Froman's 
mastery  of  this  exciting,  new  medium  is 
complete.  As  in  her  bronze  sculptures,  a 
continuing  sense  of  drama,  fashion  and 
sensuality  is  captured  in  "Evening  Mist" 
whose  surfaces  have  been  delicately  frosted 
and  hand  polished. 

Froman's  sculpture  is  in  many  permanent 
museum  collections,  including  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
The  Butler  Museum  of  Art,  Ohio  and  The 
Slater  Museum,  Norwich,  Connecticut. 
She  has  also  been  awarded  a  first  prize  for 
sculpture  by  the  Salmagundi  Club  and  the 
National  Arts  Club. 

The  entire  Ann  Froman  Sculpture  Collec- 
tion will  be  on  exhibit  at  the  Dyansen 
Galleries.  The  artist  will  be  present  at 
our  Boston  Gallery  in  April  and  at  our 
West  Coast  Galleries  in  May.  Please  call 
for  an  invitation. 


DWISEN 

GALLERY 


April  1-30 

BOSTON 

617/262-4800 

^K 

800/541-8481 

K" 

May  1-31 

May  1-31 

May  1-31 

BEVERLY  HILLS 

CARMEL 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

213/275-0165 

408/625-6903 

415/928-0596 

800/247-6336 

800/445-3552 

800/232-3888 

"EVENING  MIST" 
Acrylic  Sculpture 

BEVERLY  HILLS  •  CAKiy 

MAUI  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  BOSTON  •  NEW  Y<   RK 

An  original  serial 

hand  ill  Soma  Press.  Si 

by  ihe  artist,  lma^c  size:  33  x 


from  this  Chinese  stone  painting,  printed  by 

o.  on  lou%  rag  paper,  numbered  and  hand-signed 

I  )eluxe  edition  includes  the  image  on  Chinese  rice  i 


Ting  serigraphs  |) 


and  ( lis 


*      SIXIAL  PINK  AKI 

S.  CIA  5)I3<>7    (818)  713-1297/ 


Paul 
Wegner 


The  magnificent  "Symphony 

Series"  by  Paul  Wegner 

is  the  blending  of 

sculpture  with  the 

sweet  joy  of  music. 

As  it  would  be  to 

create  a  puzzle  piece 

by  piece,  the  "Symphony 

Series"  will  encompass 

all  18  sections  of 

a  symphony  orchestra 

when  completed.  As 

many  sections  are 

close  to  sold  out, 

only  a  limited 

number  of  complete 

series  are  still 

available.  All  works 

come  with  marble 

bases. 


Maestro 


ED.  100  H.  11" 


Clarinet  Section        ED.  100  H.  24' 


First  Violin  Section 


Ed.  100  H.  20"  French  Horn  Section  ED.  100  H.  19' 


William  Tolliver 


Combining  the  influence  of  Picasso 
and  Van  Gogh,  Artistic  Investments 
Fine  Art  Galleries  is  proud  to  introduce 
"Boy  With  Harp",  Tolliver's  first  graphic 
exploring  his  magnificent  ability  to 
capture  life  in  figure  study.  Join 
the  growing  legions  of  Tolliver 
fans  and  collectors. 


CALL  TOLL  FREE 

Nationwide  800-323-2787 
Florida  800-446-2787 


RTISTIC 

NINVESTMENTS 
Fine  Art  Galleries 


'Boy  With  Harp" 


I  HE   LIVELY  ARTS 


The  absolute  best  in  cd 
recordings:  label  by  label 

by  matthew  gurewitsch 


With  the  advent  of  the 
compact  disc,  clas- 
sical recording 
changed  forever. 
Audio  fetishists 
make  finer  discriminations, 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  history  of  phonography 
is  really  rather  simple.  From 
the  beginning  until  the  twi- 
light of  the  LP,  sound  kept 
getting  better.  This  year's  re- 
cording was  better  than  last 
year's — artistic  consider- 
ations being  equal.  And 
there's  the  rub:  artistic  con- 
siderations are  never  equal. 
A  music  lover  whose  love  is 
music  hates  to  choose  a  rec- 
J^^^^M  ord  tor  the  sound. 

To  a  surprising  ex- 
I  tent,   one   no   longer 

r^ci*r^c  nas  to"  "^e  cornPact 
I  disc  is  bringing  all  his- 
tory into  the  present.  If 
clean  source  material  and 
the  right  engineers  are  at 
hand  (these,  admittedly,  are 
two  big  ifs),  historic  reissues 
of  material  going  back  to 
Caruso  need  no  excuses. 
Now,  the  old  and  the  new 
stand  side  by  side. 

The  possibilities  add  up  to 
a  challenge  not  all  the  record 
companies  have  the  imagination  or  the 
technical  sophistication  to  meet.  Some 
neglect  their  backlist.  Some  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  format's  time  capac- 
ity (in  excess  of  seventy-five  minutes  per 
disc).  Some  provide  too  few  "tracks"  and 
thus  too  few  points  for  instant  access. 
More  grievous  yet,  not  all  deliver  the  qual- 
ity of  sound  that  by  now  one  would  like  to 
take  for  granted. 

Here,  in  alphabetical  order,  is  a  guide  to 
the  leading  labels  and  selected  smaller 
ones  worth  knowing  about. 
ANGEL-EMI 

When  CDs  first  appeared,  V.  Bhaskar 
Menon,  chairman  of  EMI  Music  World- 
wide, reportedly  declared  that  the  new 


technology  was  "a  crock"  and  ignored  it. 
Since,  he  has  reversed  his  stand.  Each 
month  brings  dozens  of  Angel-EMI  reis- 
sues as  well  as  material  never  released 
before,  generally  in  clean,  honest  sound. 
This  month,  to  honor  Herbert  von  Kara- 
jan  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  the  label  is 
reissuing  no  fewer  than  ten  of  his  complete 
opera  recordings,  including  his  searing 
Tristan  unci  Isolde  and  his  perversely  idio- 
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syncratic  Meister singer,  not 
to  mention  Aida,  Falstaff, 
Don  Carlos,  11  Trovatore,  Fi- 
delia, and  more.  They  join  a 
list  that  already  includes  his 
definitive  Rosenkavalier, 
with  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf, 
and  superb  Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande.  The  label's  great  Mar- 
ia Callas  retrospective  is  now 
almost  complete;  it  comes  to 
twenty  entire  operas  and 
sundry  recital  discs,  virtually 
every  commercial  recording 
the  diva  ever  made,  and  not 
one  item  is  a  throwaway. 
Many  other  luminaries  from 
the  past  live  again  on  Angel. 
Among  them:  the  conduc- 
tors Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  Otto 
Klemperer,  and  Sir  Malcolm 
Sargent  (with  effervescent 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan),  the 
peerless  American  bass  Paul 
Robeson,  and  the  cellist 
Jacqueline  Du  Pre. 

The  label  is  a  leader  in 
new  issues,  too.  Such  inter- 
nationally acknowledged 
maestros  as  Riccardo  Muti, 
Klaus  Tennstedt,  and  Simon 
Rattle  are  on  the  roster 
(though  Muti  has  recently 
signed  with  Philips).  So  is 
the  pioneer  Roger  Norrington, 
whose  Beethoven  symphonies  on 
original  instruments  are  among 
the  most  spine-tingling  records 
to  appear  in  many  seasons.  It  is 
Angel  that  has  acquainted  us  at 
last  with  the  splendid  Bruckner 
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and  Schubert  of  Giinter  Wand  with  the 
Cologne  Radio  Orchestra.  Two  violinists 
who  are  not  yet  household  words  in  this 
country  but  should  be  are  Angel  artists, 
too:  Nigel  Kennedy  (a  firebrand  from 
Great  Britain)  and  Augustin  Dumay  (an 
Augustan  from  France).  And  when  Olaf 
Bar,  the  superb  new  lieder  singer  from  East 
Germany,  happened  along,  Angel-EMI 
snapped  him  up  and  immediately  began 
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giving  him  the  deserved  exposure. 

For  a  catalog,   write  Angel  Records, 
1750   North   Vine,    Hollywood.    CA 

18 
ARABESQUE 

Noteworthy  above  all  for  its  reissues,  in 
fine  sound,  of  the  historic  material  of  the 
pianist  Artur  Schnabel,  whose  influence 
on  subsequent  generations  has 
been  immense — tor  good  reason. 
Look  for  his  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  concertos  and  many 
discs'  worth  of  Schubert,  whose 
keyboard  literature  Schnabel  res- 
cued from  ill-deserved  neglect.  For  a  cata- 
log, write  to  Arabesque  Recordings,  60 
East  Fortv-second  Street,  Suite  1705,  New 
York,  NY  10165. 
ARCHIV 

The  early-music  label  associated  with 
Deutsche  Grammophon  (see  below),  with 
similar  standards  for  performance  and 
sound.  Turn  to  Archiv  for  the  glorious 
playing  of  the  English  Concert  under 
Trevor  Pinnock  (whose  solo  discs  on  harp- 
sichord are  glorious,  too),  or  an  operatic 
gem  like  Monteverdi's  Orfeo,  reanimated 
bv  a  splendid  cast  under  the  baton  of  John 
Eliot  Gardiner.  For  a  catalog,  write 
Deutsche  Grammophon  (see  below). 
BIS 

From  Sweden,  and  most  interesting  inter- 
nationally for  its  excursions  into  the  Scan- 
dinavian repertory,  including  the  familiar 
Grieg  and  Sibelius  and  the  lesser-known 
Gade  and  Larsson.  Quality  of  sound  and 
performances — usually  by  Scandina- 
vians— are  generally  reliable  and  often 
outstanding.  BIS  recordings  are  distribut- 
ed by  Quahton  Imports  Ltd.,  39-28  Cres- 
cent Street,  Long  Island  City,  NY  11101. 
CAPRICCIO 

From  Germany,  a  new,  high-quality  label 
for  thoughtful  and  knowledgeable  collec- 
tors. Recordings  by  excellent  East  German 
ensembles  (Staatskapelle  Dresden,  Neues 
Bachisches  Collegium  Musicum  Leipzig) 
are  prominently  featured.  So  are  a  handful 
of  excellent  song  recitalists  little-known 
outside  Central  Europe,  among  them  the 
soprano  Mitsuko  Shirai  and  the  tenor  Josef 
Protschka  (who  is  heard  to  fine  advantage 
in  Schubert's  Die  Schone  Mullerin).  An- 
other Capriccio  recording  artist  well  worth 
investigating  is  the  sweet-toned  and  nim- 
ble trumpeter  Ludwig  Guttler.  The  com- 
pany is  justly  proud,  too,  of  its  first  operatic 
production,  Cleofide,  by  the  baroque  mas- 
ter Johann  Adolf  Hasse.  Casual  listeners, 
be  warned — it  runs  well  over  four  hours 
(on  four  CDs).  For  a  catalog,  write  Capric- 
cio, 2008  Corner  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 


CA  90025;  or  call  (213)  479-0667. 
CBS  MASTERWORKS 

CBS  Masterworks  was  recently  bought  bv 
Sony,  which  could  signal  a  revitali:ation. 
The  label  has  some  first-rate  performers: 
the  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma,  the  violinist  Cho- 
Liang  Lin,  the  pianist  Murray  Perahia,  and 
the  rising  maestros  Michael  Tilson  Thom- 
as and  Esa-Pekka  Salonen — the  latter  one 
of  the  tew  who  are  allowed  off  the  short 
leash  of  the  standard  repertoire.  Best-sell- 
ers like  Jean-Pierre  Rampal  and  Pinchas 
Zukerman  are  well  represented  here.  And 
the  label  has  the  composer  Philip  Glass 
under  exclusive  contract. 

In  the  LP  era,  Masterworks  was  often 
guilty  of  gussying  up  the  sound  with  such 
electronic  tricks  as  added  echo  and  beeted- 


up  bass.  The  CD  versions  of  material  for- 
merly on  LP  usually  go  back  to  the  master 
tapes  and  render  them  without  these  intru- 
sive "improvements."  Among  the  record- 
ings to  benefit:  performances  by  Leonard 
Bernstein  (who  today  records  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon),  Bruno  Walter,  Pierre 
Boulez,  and  the  eccentric  genius  of  the 
keyboard  Glenn  Gould.  For  a  catalog, 
write  CBS  Masterworks,  51  West  Fifty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
DELOS 

Delos  takes  pride  in  three  things:  cutting- 
edge  sound,  a  commitment  to  American 
performers,  and  imaginative  program- 
ming. No  doubt  about  it:  the  sound  is  "au- 
diophile. "  The  Delos  Firebird  comes  with  a 
warning  not  to  turn  up  the  volume  during 


the  quiet  introduction,  so  there  is  a  prob- 
lem. If  you  don't,  you  will  never  hear  the 
beginning.  If  you  do,  the  tsunami-like  cli- 
maxes will  blast  you  to  kingdom  come. 
The  technologv  is  put  to  less  showy  but 
more  enjoyable  use  on  such  an  album  as 
The  Yale  Cellos  Play  Favorites  (D/CD 
3042),  with  its  irresistible,  resonant 
bounce,  or  in  the  highly  praised  Beetho- 
ven series  by  the  Orford  String  Quartet, 
which  has  a  warm,  spacious  acoustic. 

And  the  programming  often  is  imagina- 
tive. The  two  first  releases  in  a  new  Havdn 
series  each  consist  of  an  early  symphony,  a 
concerto,  and  a  late  symphony — a  kind  oi 
variety  and  balance  more  common  in  the 
concert  hall  than  on  records.  The  commit- 
ment to  the  American  artist  is  real,  too, 
though  the  chief  beneficiary  is  Gerard 
Schwarz,  formerly  a  virtuoso  of  the  trum- 
pet and  now  a  clipped,  erratic  conductor 
whose  visibility  is  the  result  less  of  charis- 
ma than  of  relentless  PR. 

Another  Delos  specialty:  the  three-inch 
CD,  holding  approximately  fifteen  min- 
utes of  music  and  priced  at  $3.99.  Like  the 
45  rpm  of  old,  it  is  a  medium  for  highlights. 
Many  CD  plavers  do  not  accept  these  min- 
iatures without  an  adapter — and  be 
warned,  the  adapters  do  not  always  solve 
the  problem.  For  a  catalog,  write  Delos 
International,  Inc.,  9244  Jordan  Avenue, 
Chatsworth,  CA  91311. 
DEN0N 

Denon  is  what  business  analysts  call  a  ver- 
tically integrated  company.  It  makes  CD 
players — top-quality  ones — and  it  makes 
CDs,  too.  The  label's  strongest  suit  is 
chamber  music,  much  of  it  played  by 
superb  Communist-bloc  artists  without 
high  name  recognition  in  the  West.  In 
addition,  the  label  has 
reaped  hosannas  for  its  cycle 
of  Mahler  symphonies  with 
Eliahu  Inbal  and  the  Frank- 
furt Radio  Symphony  Or- 
chestra (competition  tor 
Bernstein  on  Deutsche  Grammophon;  see 
below).  Denon  also  distributes  the  Czech 
label  Supraphon,  where  one  will  find  riv- 
eting recordings  ot  Janacek.  For  a  catalog, 
write  Denon  America,  222  New  Road, 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054- 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 
The  Yellow  Label  has  set  standards  since 
the  dawn  of  recorded  sound  and  still  does. 
True,  many  of  the  risky  propositions  ot  the 
LP  era — challenging  new  music  bv  the 
likes  of  Hans  Werner  Henze  or  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen,  or  Dietrich  Fischer-Dies- 
kau's  twenty-odd-disc  survey  of  Schubert's 
lieder — are  out  of  print  and  unlikely  to  be 
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reissued  in  any  form.  Leonard  Bernstein, 
formerly  with  other  labels,  is  here  now, 
too,  completing,  among  other  things,  a 
Mahler  cycle  of  ecstatic  immediacy.  Clau- 
dio  Abhado  and  Giuseppe  Sinopoli  are 
building  their  discographies  here.  The  ros- 
ter of  instrumentalists  runs  to  distinctive 
personalities:  Martha  Argerich,  Artu- 
ro  Benedetti  Michelangeli,  Krystian  / 
Zimerman,  piano;  Gidon  Kremer 
and  Shlomo  Mintz,  violin;  Mischa 
Maisky,  cello  (with  the  young  sen- 
sation Matt  Haimovitz — see  page 
130 — under  contract). 

For  the  catalog,  write  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,   810  Seventh  Avenue,   New 
York,  NY  10019. 
ERATO 

A  French  label,  distributed  in  this  country 
by  BMG  Classics,  the  new  owners  of 
RCA.  Welcome  for  its  forays  into  unusual 
corners  of  the  repertory,  notably  French 
and  early  music.  But  operationally,  Erato 
CDs  can  be  a  pain  in  the  neck.  Typically, 
CD  manufacturers  format  a  long  piece  of 
music  in  many  tracks,  providing  multiple 
points  for  instant  access.  Erato  for- 
mats the  three  hour-long  acts 
of  Ernest  Chausson's 
rarely  heard,  gor- 
geous opera  he  Roi  Ar- 
thus  as  one  track  each. 
In  each  act,  there  is  one 
place  to  start:  the  begin- 
ning. Tough  luck  if  you 
want  to  skip  straight  to  the 
love  duet.  .  .  . 
For  a  catalog,  write  RCA 
(see  below). 


HARMONIA  MUNDI 

Already  saluted  in  Connoisseur's  World 
(December  1987),  Harmonia  Mundi  de- 
serves a  second  mention  in  this  more 
inclusive  context.  Last  time,  we  remarked 
that  HM  had  a  special  gloss  in  early  music. 
This  time,  let  us  point  to  the  label's  superb 
series  of  reissues  of  great  Russian 
pianists.  Especially  recommended: 
Vladimir  Sofronitzki's  Schubert 
disc,  with  celestial  playing. 
Write  for  a  full  catalog,  which 
also  includes  many  interesting 
smaller  labels  from  Europe,  such  as  Chan- 
dos,  Hyperion,  and  Wergo.  Address  : 
Harmonia  Mundi  USA,  3364  South 
Robertson  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90034. 
LONDON 

In  the  CD  era,  this  label  has  lost  consider- 
able luster.  Yes,  London  has  its  share  of  the 
recording  stars  of  the  day — Charles  Dutoit 
and  the  Montreal  Symphony;  the  pianists 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  Jorge  Bolet,  and 
Radu  Lupu;  the  cellist  Lynn  Harrell;  not  to 
mention  Pavarotti.  And  then  there  is  Sir 
Georg  Solti,  whose  discography  has  been 
reissred  virtually  intact — a  very  mixed 
blessing.  Meanwhile,  the  important  oper- 
atic recordings  of  the  young  Joan  Suther- 
land still  await  reissue  (where  are  Don 
Giovanni]  Alcinal  Les  Huguenots?) , 
though  her  more  recent,  inferior  material 
is  readily  available.  All  in  all,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  London  backlist  is  proceeding 
slowly  and  haphazardly.  London  never 
went  in  for  postproduction  enhance- 
ments, so  quality  of  sound  on  reissues  dif- 
fers little  from  that  of  the  original  LPs 
— which  is  no  reason  for  complaint.  Lon- 
don also  gets  points  on  its  reissues  for  gen- 
erous recouplings,  often  amounting  to 
about  an  old  LP  album  and  a  halt.  Write, 
for  catalog,  London  Records,  810  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
MUSICMASTERS/MUSICAL  HERITAGE  SOCIETY 
Musicmasters,  distributed  through  record 
stores,  is  the  sister  label  of 
the  Musical  Heritage 
Society,  which  sells  by 
mail  order,  like  the 
\  Book-of-the-Month 
Club.  Each  month, 
HS  offers  an  at- 
tractive grab  bag 
of  new  list- 
ings, some 
ne  w , 


some  old,  of  the  most  varied  provenance. 
Musicmasters  picks  up  some  of  the  MHS 
titles  and  adds  some  of  its  own  for  a  list  full 
of  curiosities:  ballet  scores  by  Donald  York 
for  the  choreographer  Paul  Taylor;  ar- 
rangements for  wind  ensemble  of  Mozart 
operas;  Appalachian  folk  songs  arranged 
for  flute  and  guitar;  piano  music  of  the 
S3  reclusive  Sorabji,  who  autho- 
rizes performances  of  his  work 
once  in  a  blue  moon.  A  Music- 
masters  disc  always  offers  an  in- 
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nonesuch  teresting  change  of  pace. 

To  join  MHS,  write  the  Musical  Heri- 
tage Society,  1710  Highway  35,  Ocean, 
NJ  07712.   For  a  Musicmasters  catalog, 
write  Musicmasters,  at  the  same  address. 
NIMBUS 

Discounting  the  egregious  vocal  recitals  of 
Shura  Gehrman  (alias  Count  Alexander 
Labinsky),  the  president  of  the  firm,  Nim- 
bus is  a  small  label  of  considerable  interest, 
especially  for  devotees  of  such  British  com- 
posers as  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  and 
Benjamin  Britten.  Nimbus  has  also  re- 
corded the  contemporary  composer 
George  Benjamin,  a  real  original,  yet  ac- 
cessible. Write  to  A  6k  M  Records,  Classi- 
cal Sales  and  Marketing,  1416  North  La 
Brea  Avenue,  Hollywood,  CA  90028. 
NONESUCH 

The  label's  old  slogan  ("We  put  the  war- 
horses  out  to  pasture")  is  no  longer  in  use, 
but  it  still  sums  up  what  the  company  is  all 
about.  From  the  start,  Nonesuch  was 
much  more  devoted  to  George  Crumb, 
Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  and  Charles  Wuo- 
rinen  than  to  the  Three  B's.  These  days,  it 
also  delves  into  the  classical  and  early- 
music  literature,  but  always  because  a  par- 
ticular artist  had  something  particular  to 
say  about  it — never  because  someone 
thought  it  was  the  thing  to  do.  The  line  is 
stunningly  eclectic,  ranging  from  the 
vaudeville  songs  of  William  Bolcom  and 
Joan  Morris  to  the  space-age  string-quartet 
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At  Chubb  our  responsibility  is  to  settle  claims,  not  prolong  them.  Our  claims  personnel 

have  the  knowledge,  the  authority  and  the  commitment  to  settle  claims  quickly  i ^ — ^i 

and  fairly,  usually  within  48  hours  of  an  agreement.  /         N 

The  more  you  have  to  insure,  the  more  you  need  Chubb.  For  further  \ 

information,  phone  800-922-0533.  I      ~  ; 

^  CHUBB 

Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies  is  proud  to  participate  in  "American  Playhouse."  Watch  for  it  on  PBS. 
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Special  Courses  in  London 

Three  day  to  sixteen  week  studies  of 
antique  furniture,  and  the  complementary 
furnishing  of  period  interiors,  with  a  strictly 
practical  emphasis.  In  ordertofurtherthis 
approach  actual  objects  will  be  used  rather 
than  slides. 

The  aim  of  this  highly  experienced  tuition 
is  to  train  participants  in  assessing  art 
objects  in  terms  of  date,  quality,  condition 
and  authenticity.  A  wide  range  of  antiques 
will  be  considered  in  Museum  Collections 
and  the  AntiqueTrade.  Privileged  visits  will 
be  made  to  major  Country  Houses  under 
conditions  which  allow  close  inspection. 

details  from: 

ART-WISE  Courses  Ltd 

78  Canonbury  Road 
London  N1  2DQ 
Tel:  01-354  2724 


Quail  by  Paul  Schulze 

120  pages  of  brilliant  gift  ideas  and  selections 

for  collectors.  Prices  from  $125.  Please  enclose 

check  for  $5.00  with  this  coupon. 

Mail  to  Steuben  Glass,  Dept.  C,  Fifth  Avenue 
at  56th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 
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excursions  of  Kronos.  Nonesuch  invented 
the  Tango  Project  (alas,  defunct,  but  still 
dancing  on  CD).  When  Lotte  Lenya  gave 
Teresa  Stratas  some  unpublished  songs  of 
Kurt  Weill,  Nonesuch  put  them  on  rec- 
ord. And  guess  what  label  got  John  Ad- 
ams's Nixon  in  China  (just  out).  For  infor- 
mation, write  Elektra/Nonesuch,  75 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
PHILIPS 

Like  Deutsche  Grammophon,  a  name  to 
rely  on.  With  respect  to  reissues  from  the 
backlist,  though,  Philips  is  one  of  the  least 
aggressive  of  the  majors.  Such  fondly  re- 
membered artists  as  the  violinist  Arthur 
Grumiaux  and  the  pianist  Clara  Haskil 
have  only  token  representation.  On  the 
other  hand,  surely  but  slowly,  Philips  has 
brought  back  Sir  Colin  Davis's  superb  Ber- 
lioz and  Mozart-opera  cycles,  all  in  hand- 
some sound.  Most  of  Jessye  Norman's 
recordings  are  available  on  CD,  though 
not  Mahler's  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn, 

A  DELUXE  TALLY  OF  OUR 
RECOMMENDATIONS:  ABOUT 

800  CDs  ($13,000). 

which  deserves  to  be.  The  soprano  Elly 
Ameling  is  excellently  represented,  as  is 
the  oboist  Heinz  Holliger. 

New  and  old  piano  recordings  of  the 
patrician  Claudio  Arrau  and  the  flintily 
intellectual  Alfred  Brendel — whose  dis- 
cographies  go  back  decades — can  be 
played  side  by  side  without  disadvantage  to 
the  reissues.  Recent  additions  to  the  cata- 
log, such  as  Mitsuko  Uchida's  traversal  of 
the  Mozart  piano  sonatas  and  concertos 
(in  progress),  are  making  a  splendid  im- 
pression. If  Bernard  Haitink  seems  under- 
represented  for  the  moment,  that  is  be- 
cause the  maestro  and  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  have  decided  to  rerecord  some 
staples,  among  them  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies. The  first  installment  in  his  new 
series  (nos.  5  and  7,  one  disc)  is  a  master- 
piece. Another  promising  development: 
the  charismatic  maestro  Riccardo  Muti 
has  just  signed  with  Philips  for  some  excit- 
ing opera  projects. 

For  a  catalog,  write  Philips  Classics,  810 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
RCA  VIGOR  RED  SEAL 

The  backlist  is  phenomenal.  Arturo  Tos- 
canini,  Fritz  Reiner,  Arthur  Rubinstein, 
Leontyne  Price — these  are  names  that 
take  second  place  to  none,  and  RCA  has 
been  diligent  in  reissuing  the  old  record- 
ings, but  audio  experts  caution  that  quality 
varies  from  state-of-the-art  (Heifetz,  Ru- 
binstein) to  woeful  (Reiner's  recordings  of 


CHRISTIES 


Chinese  Works  of  Art 

Auction:  April  6 
Viewing  begins:  March  31 

Rugs 

Auction:  April  9 
Viewing  begins:  April  1 

Wine 

Auction:  April  9 
in  Chicago.  IL 

The  Liberace  Collection 

Auction:  April  9-12 

Los  Angeles  Convention  Center 

Viewing  begins:  April  5 

Silver,  Objects  of  Vertu  and 
Russian  Works  of  Art 

Auction:  April  12 
Viewing  begins:  April  7 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Auction:  April  8 
Viewing  begins:  April  1 

Japanese  Works  of  Art 

Auction:  April  15 
Viewing  begins:  April  9 

Jewelry 

Auction:  April  20 
Viewing  begins:  April  16 

English  Furniture 

Auction:  April  23 
Viewing  begins:  April  16 

Clocks  &  Watches 

Auction:  April  23 
Viewing  begins:  April  18 

Photographs 

Auction:  April  26 
Viewing  begins:  April  21 
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CH  RI STI  E'S 


Why  you  should  sell 
at  auction.  And  why 
Francois  Curiel  help 


your  valuable  jewelry 
you  should  let 

V  U  Li*  Before  you  sell  any  valuable  piece  of  jewelry,  talk 

with  the  man  who  sold  at  auction  the  most  expensive 
diamond  in  the  world:  Francois  Curiel,  Director  of 
Christie's  Jewelry  Department. 

By  any  standard,  Francois  Curiel  knows  the  jew- 
elry market  better  than  any  other  person  in  America. 
He  knows  which  buyers  to  alert  for  a  particular  piece 
of  jewelry,  which  gems  belong  in  which  auctions,  and 
how  to  make  sure  you  get  the  best  possible  price. 

The  auction  market  for  jewelry  remains  very 
strong.  (The  diamond,  incidentally,  sold  two  days 
after  "Black  Monday"  for  a  world  record  price  of 
$6,380,000.)  And  if  you  are  considering  the  sale  of 
jewelry  by  auction,  we  would  be  delighted  to  talk 
with  you. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  Susan 
Rolfe  or  Heidi  Kucker,  Special  Client  Services,  at 
212/546-1126.  For  our  current  auction  schedule,  call 
Auctionline  at  212/371-5438. 

Christie's. 

The  museum  where  the  art  is  for  sale. 


502  Park  Avenue  (at  59th  Street),  N.  Y. .  N.  Y.  10022 


Pair  elegant  bronze 

candle  holders. 

Japanese,  late  19th 

Century.  Height  24" 


MARVIN 
ALEXANDERJNC. 

315  E.62nd  St.,New  York, N.Y.  10021 
212-838-2320 

chandeliers/lamps  sconces 
candelabra/decorative  accessories 

Sorry,  no  catalog 


IHE   LIVELY  ARH 


Rimsky-Korsakov's  Sheherazade  and  Res- 
pighi's  Pines.  .  .  and  F ouniains  of  Rome ; 
Charles  Munch's  of  Berlioz's  Symphome 
Fantastique).  RCA  has  also  distinguished 
itself  by  bringing  out  a  midprice  opera 
series.  The  packaging  is  strictly  no-frills; 
libretti  are  provided  but  not  program 
notes,  and  in  at  least  one  case  {The  Magic 
Flute)  not  even  a  complete  cast  list.  But 
the  artists  involved  include  such  stars  as 
Zinka  Milanov  and  Jussi  Bjorling  (Tosca 

ON  CDs,  A  LIFETIME  OF 

LISTENING  PLEASURE  TAKES 

MAYBE  THIRTY  FEET  OF  SHELF 

SPACE. 

and  Cavallena  Rusticana),  Leonard  War- 
ren (Mocheth),  and  Anna  Moffo  {Lucia  di 
Lammermoor) .  For  now,  new  offerings  are 
few,  far  between,  and  unremarkable,  but 
RCA  was  recently  acquired  by  the  Ger- 
man firm  Bertelsmann,  which  has  a  far 
more  serious  commitment  to  music  than 
RCA  America  had  for  many  a  year. 

For  a  catalog,  write  BMG  Classics,  Mar- 
keting Department,  1133  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY  10036. 
TELARC 

Born  a  little  over  a  decade  ago  as  a  produc- 
er of  sonic  spectaculars,  this  American 
firm  has  evolved  into  a  mainstream  record 
company.  Telarc  still  has  a  penchant  for 
drums  and  trumpets,  as  witnessed  by  the 
likes  of  Mahler's  Resurrection  Symphony, 
the  Berlioz  Requiem,  and  the  Verdi  Re- 
quiem, but  the  performances  are  often  grip- 
ping for  their  interpretations,  too.  The 
label  likes  to  record  Americans:  Leonard 
Slatkin  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony, 
Robert  Shaw  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony, 
and  (its  latest  addition)  David  Zinman 
with  the  Baltimore  Symphony.  A  con- 
trasting project:  the  Mozart  symphonies 
with  Charles  Mackerras  and  the  Prague 
Chamber  Orchestra,  with  lucid  sound. 

For  a  catalog,  write  Telarc  Internation- 
al, Inc.,  23307  Commerce  Park  Drive, 
Cleveland,  OH  44122. 
POSTSCRIPT.  In  addition  to  their  full-price 
lines,  which  sell  for  between  $12  and  $18 
per  disc,  most  labels  also  have  a  midprice 
series  priced  about  25  percent  lower. 
Deutsche  Grammophon's  Galleria,  Lon- 
don's Jubilee,  Philips's  Silver  Line,  RCA's 
Papillon,  Erato's  Bonsai,  and  Angel's  Stu- 
dio and  Classics  for  Pleasure  represent 
good  value,  often  with  generous  new  cou- 
plings. The  remastering  on  CBS's  Great 
Performances  series,  some  have  com- 
plained, is  not  always  up  to  the  standards 
of  the  full-price  items.  □ 
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LAVREINCE 

(NICOLAS) 
1737-1807 


Le  Dejeuner  en  tete  a  tete 

"The  young  lover  was  in  his  small 
salon,  surrounded  by  works  of  art,  after 
having  his  cup  of  coffee  alone,  when  his 
girl  friend  entered  and,  knowingly,  chose 
to  sit  on  his  lap  instead  of  on  the  canape. 
She  is  dressed  in  a  yellow  outfit  with  a 
pink  ribboned  white  bonnet  that  matches 
her  beauty.  We  will  not,  however,  say 
what  color  her  eyes  are,  since  the  place- 
ment of  her  head  does  not  permit  us  to  see 
them.  Only  the  fortunate  loved  one  could 
inform  us.  .  .  if  he  intended  to  do  so.  .  ." 


VOuvriere  en  dentelles. 

"In  a  room  where  everything  speaks 
of  intimacy,  a  blue  curtained  alcove,  a 
door  that  only  asks  to  be  closed,  win- 
dows that  barely  admit  light,  they  are 
united,  he  and  she.  He,  wearing  white 
trousers  and  a  blue  jacket,  holds  his  girl 
friend  by  the  waist.  She,  standing,  wears 
a  pink  dress  with  a  black  bodice  and  a 
white  lawn  scarf,  her  light  chestnut  hair 
nearly  concealed  by  a  frippery  bonnet. 
Lowering  her  delicate  profile  towards  the 
enamoured  face  of  the  young  man,  who 
presses  his  head  in  interested  abandon 
against  the  heart  of  his  conquest.  On  a 
mahogany  gueridon,  to  the  right,  lies  a 
small  closed  case  and  on  the  floor,  near 
a  chair,  another  case  lies  opened  contain- 
ing several  precious  objects." 


MICHEL-HENRY 


44  7/8"  x  57  12"   (114  x  146  cm) 


"SILVER  STAR  ROSES" 


oil  on  canvas 


Paintings  and  serigraphs  by  the  prestigious  French  artist 

MICHEL-HENRY 

are  now  available  at  fine  galleries  throughout  the  United  States. 


For  information  concerning  the  gallery  nearest  you,  please  phone  or  write. 


97  PHILLIPS  AVENUE 
SWAMPSCOTT,  M  A01907 


(617)  599-4329 


NCORPORATKD 


Descriptive  brochure 
and  book  available. 


Now  you  can  visit,  browse  and  shop 

Britain's  fabled  antique  stores  and  auction  rooms 

through  the  pages  of  a  unique  magazine. 

THE    ANTIQUE 

COLLECTOR 


invites  you  to  take  twelve  monthly  visits  to  Britain, 
homeland  of  antiques. ..without  ever  stepping  out  of  doors 

Best  of  all,  this  trip  will  not  put  a  dent  in  your  budget. 
The  cost?  A  little  more  than  8c  a  day: 


One  year  (12  issues)  of 

THE  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR 


Rate  Watches 
I  'ictorianjewelry 
Antique  Kitchenware 
Dining  Tables 
French  ( Carriage  Clocks 
lush  Silver 
Oriental  Rugs 


Chinese  Porcelain 
Feathe)  Fans 
Stained  Glass 

Royal  Worcester 
Islamic  Art 
1930s  Motor  Cars 
Silver  Candlesticks 


And  much,  much  more -a  typical  issue  gives  you 
unique  information  on  furniture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
silver  and  a  host  of  collectable  antiques. 


Experts  share  their  knowledge,  showing 
you  the  secrets  of  the  fine  collections  and 
helping  you  to  recognise  quality  and  value 
for  yourself.  We  even  tell  you  the  current 
prices  of  selected  antiques,  explain  the 
special  characteristics  that  give  them 
interest  and  value,  and  tell  you  the  name, 
address  and  telephone  number  of  the 
dealer,  in  case  you  wish  to  make  further 
enquiries  or  purchase  directly.  No  other 
antique  magazine  published  today  offers 
you  such  service. 

Act  now  and  save  SIS. 05  from  the 
newsstand  cost.  Just  fill  in  the  order  form 
and  mail  it  today. 

Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in 
six  to  twelve  weeks.  Watch  for  it! 


Mail  to: 

The  Antique  Collector, 

Room  1117,  250  West  55th  Street, 

New  York,  NY  10019. 

Yes! 

I    |  Please  send  me  one  vear  of 
THE  ANTIQUE 
COLLECTOR  for  only 

$29.95 


~1 


]    cheque  enclosed 
OR 

]    Please  debit  my  Mastercard/  A  merican  Express/ 
Visa/Diners  Club  (delete  as  applicable) 


Name  (please  print). 
Address 


Zip  code. 


_Daytime  telephone. 


ALYAR 


"LAFANTAISIE"oiloncanvas51'/4"  x  63'/4"  (130  x  162  cm) 

A  major  exhibition  of  recent  works  by  the  Spanish  master  Alvar. 

Important  paintings,  limited- edition  bronze  sculptures, 

ceramic  bas-reliefs  and  original  lithographs 

will  be  presented  April  1,  1988  to  May  31,  1988. 

MEET  THE  ARTIST  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  EXHIBITION  OPENINGS 


LAGUNA  BEACH  CALIFORNIA 

218  Forest  Avenue 

Saturday  April  23rd,  2-5  PM  6k  7-9  PM 

Sunday  April  24th,  1-5  PM 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

781  Beach  Street 

Saturday  April  30th,  2-5  PM  6k  7-9  PM 

Sunday  May  1st,  1-5  PM 


For  information  and  invitation  phone  Laguna  Beach  714-497-8300  and  San  Francisco  41 5-775-7444 

Austin  Galleries 


SAN  FRANCISCO       •       CARMEL 


LAGUNA  BEACH 


LA  JOLLA 


CHICAGO 


SCHAUMBURG 


'Is! 
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PERFUME 
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LIVE  THE  LIFE. 
GIORGIO  BEVERLY  HILLS. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  FRAGRANCE. 

Exclusively  at  Giorgio,  Beverly  Hills;  New  York  and  very  few  select  stores. 
Or  call  our  Fragrance  Specialists  at  1-800  GIORGIO  anytime. 
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^^^  fe  likes  to  wear  one  or  the  other  of  two  sweatshirts, 

^^^m  both  of  which  read  "CLOSED"  in  tall,  skinny  letters. 
^^^W  The  first  is  white  on  black,  the  second  black  on 
\f  ^  white.  Over  them  he  wears  a  baggy  black  jacket,  and 
baggy  black  pants  under.  His  canvas-and-rubber  shoes  are  cruel: 
they're  skintight.  Needless  to  say,  with  them  he  doesn't  wear 
socks,  though  in  winter,  with  his  ostrich  boots,  he  does.  White- 
rimmed  sunglasses  hang  on  a  heavy  white  plastic  chain.  He  has 
taken  Don  Johnson's  unshaven  "Miami  Vice"  look  two  or  three 
steps  further.  There's  no  Ferrari,  however;  he  drives  a  fire-engine 
red  VW  Rabbit  convertible,  fast  but  well.  He  is  the  complete 
up-to-date,  hip,  with-it  New  Yorker:  Sam  Lopata. 

He  has  a  house  just  this  side  oi  the  Hamptons.  He  has  lived 
with  the  same  woman  for  fifteen  years,  but  he  has  not  married  her. 
"I  don't  believe  in  marriage, "  he  says.  Like  most  hip  New  Yorkers, 
he  comes  from  elsewhere.  France,  in  his  case.  He  has  been  here 
since  1971,  but  he  still  fractures  the  English  language.  It's  part  of 
his  charm — part  of  his  act,  too.  He  wants  me,  in  fact,  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  his  act.  "I  think  it's  a  good  angle,"  he  says,  "the 
character  more  than  the  serious  design.  It  should  be  put  more  on 
the  fun,  more  on  the  whimsical."  He  pronounces  "serious"  as 
"sarioos."  He  stresses  the  last  syllable  of  "character." 

"Sarioos"  design,  nevertheless,  is  what  Sam  Lopata  is  all  about. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  people  didn't  make  a  career  oi  designing 
restaurants.  There  were  beautifully  designed  restaurants  around, 
designed  by  architects  or  interior  designers — the  long-gone  Fon- 
da del  Sol,  with  its  brilliant  display  of  folk  art;  the  timelesslv  ele- 
gant Four  Seasons;  La  Cote  Basque,  with  its  entrancing  trompe 
l'oeil  murals;  and  many  more  that  came  and  went.  Handsome, 
entertaining,  and  seductive  though  these  restaurants  were — and 
many  still  are — few  people  went  to  them  strictly  for  the  design. 

Then  Sam  Lopata  did  Che:  Pascal.  And  Joanna.  And  the  Ice 
Palace.  The  Red  Parrot.  Batons.  Prunelle.  Pig  Heaven.  Extra! 
Extra!  All  of  them  became  great,  if  short-lived,  successes,  largely 
because  of  the  design.  "You  know,  in  the  beginning,"  says  Lopa- 
ta, meaning  by  "the  beginning"  1976,  "okay,  at  the  beginning 
there  was  not  enough  chefs  anywhere  to  supply  all  the  restaurants 
with  the  right  rood.  Also,  the  taste  level  of  the  American  pub- 
lic"— he  pronounces  "public"  as  "pooblique" — "was  not  there 
yet.  They  didn't  know  what  good  food  was.  So  we  attracted 
people  by  the  design.  Nobody  cared  what  it  tasted — you  know,     _ 

Joanna  was  one  of  the  worst  restaurants.  The  rood  was  never  good    J 

< 

Like  a  Broadway  show,  Batons  opened  like  a  flash  and  flopped  like  a  turkey.        r 
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there.  Nobody  ever  had  a  good  dinner  there.  It  was 
packed  for  years.  It  became  trendy  to  go  to  restaurant, 
and  restaurant  had  to  be  there,  to  be  trendy,  and  the 
design  has  to  overlap  the  food." 

Now,  he  says,  the  scene  is  changing  somewhat.  Amer- 
icans have  discovered  cuisine.  Good  chefs  abound.  "The 
taste  level  of  the  public  has  really  risen,  you  know,  rose, 
how  you  say,  tremendously,  and  now  you  cannot  lure 
them  into  a  restaurant  only  by  the  design.  It  doesn't 
work.  Or  maybe  it  works  once.  Now  we  are  at  the  stage 
where  you  are  going  to  see  much  less  design  in  restau- 
rant, and  now  the  emphasis  is  going  to  be  put  on  food 
and  not  on  design  as  it  used  to  be." 

But  is  Lopata  worried  ?  No.  He  recently  gave  Lutece  a 
tace-litt  and  is  doing  the  same  for  Sardi's;  he  is  redesign- 
ing the  Brasserie;  he  is  designing  four  eyeglasses  stores, 
one  recently  opened;  and  the  Japanese  have  virtually 
adopted  him,  for  Lopata  is  the  master  of  the  New  York 
restaurant  scene.  Other  people  design  restaurants;  they 
open;  they  are  judiciously  reviewed  in  the  press.  Lopata,  on 
the  other  hand,  makes  news. 

In  a  Sam  Lopata  restaurant  you  can't  help  paying  attention. 
Walk  into  Home  on  the  Range,  a  big  barn  of  a  pl^ce  in  lower 
Manhattan  that  serves  simple  Texas  food,  and  there  on  the 
front  porch  might  be  a  bunch  of  old  clothes  hanging  from  a 
clothesline.  Inside,  he  has  taken  the  space  and  slapped  cliched 
pieces  of  Texas  "style"  all  over  it:  old,  worn  shed  doors,  tin  pails 
dripping  water  into  tin  washbasins,  crumbling  adobe  walls,  a 
worn  wooden  table  and  wooden  benches  straight  out  of  a  bunk- 
house.  The  facade  of  the  bar  is  of  corrugated  brushed  tin.  The 
chairs  are  of  brushed  tin.  Lights  stand  on  unpainted  plumbing 
pipe.  This  is  not  really  Texas  style  but  a  series  of  quotations  of 
Texas  style,  what  a  French  philosopher  might  call  signifiers. 
The  total  effect  is  as  if  Lopata  had  taken  a  course  in  semiology 
from  Jacques  Derrida  and  applied  it  to  design.  Lopata  stands  in 
the  middle  surveying  this  bizarre  scene  with  obvious  satisfac- 
tion. "I  am  tending  more  and  more  to  the  surreal,"  he  says. 

"I  will  always  do  restaurants,"  he  ^oes  on,  "because  people 
will  come  to  us  because  we  know  what  we're  doing.  You  know, 
people  who  made  their  money  on  Wall  Street  or  the  garment 
center,  they  all  want  to  open  restaurant:  tor  ego,  to  invite 
their  friends,  to  show  off.  It's  a  big  show-off  business.  So  they 
have  to  come  to  us." 

nd  he  adds,  "We  have  mixed  the  food  business  and 
the  entertainment  business.  It  is  one  business  in 
this  country.  In  Europe,  we  still  have  two  busi- 
nesses, and  you  are  not  expecting  to  be  enter- 
tained in  a  restaurant.  Here,  everything  is  show  business. 
It  pleases  me.  I  like  it." 

The  master  of  the  New  York  restaurant  scene:  it  took 
him  less  than  fen  years  to  earn  the  title.  Lopata,  who  is  in 
his  midtorties,  came  to  New  York  in  1971  after  a  number 
of  off-and-on  years  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  in  Par- 
is, studying  architecture.  When  he  wants  to  be  colorful 
he  says  he  came  to  New  York  chasing  a  Swedish  girl  he 
met  in  France.  But  really,  he  says,  he  came  here  because  as 
a  designer  in  France  without  family  connections,  and  Jewish 
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to  boot,  he  "didn't  have  too  many  opportunities."  Once 
he  got  here  he  worked  as  a  waiter,  a  window  dresser,  and 
whatever  else  he  could  find  while  he  tried  to  start  a  busi- 
ness making  collages  for  office  walls.  Nobody  wanted 
them.  Then,  when  platforms  in  apartments  were  all  the 
rage,  he  built  platforms  in  apartments.  He  fell  into  res- 
taurant design  by  accident.  He  was  working  as  a  waiter 
at  a  restaurant  belonging  to  a  tnend  when  it  burned  out. 
His  friend  asked  him  to  rebuild  it  just  as  it  had  been  and 
Lopata  did.  Then  his  friend  decided  to  open  a  new  res- 
taurant. This  time  Lopata  designed  it  from  scratch.  It 
was  Chez  Pascal,  and  for  ten  years,  until  it  folded,  last 
year,  it  was  "very,  very  successful." 

"That's  the  one  that  made  your  name,  right?" 
"Not  really,"  he  says,  "because  at  the  time  nobody 
knew  I  did  it.  My  friend  said  he  did  it.  So  the  word  was 
around  that  he  did  it,  or  Halston  did,  because  I  used  a 
lot  of  Ultrasuede,  and  at  the  time  the  only  way  you  could 
get  it  was  from  Halston.  My  girlfriend  worked  for  Halston, 
so  that's  how  I  got  the  material  to  do  the  banquettes  and  the 
curtains,  and  people  say  that  Halston  did  it.  So  everybody  did 
it  but  me." 

No  credit,  then,  but  you  can't  keep  a  good  man  down.  A 
year  later  he  did  another  restaurant.  "And  then  I  did  a  night- 
club; I  did  the  Ice  Palace,  on  Fifty-seventh  Street;  and  then  I 
did  Le  Premier.  I  did  quite  a  few  jobs  until  we  did  Joanna.  Joan- 
na made  me  a  little  more  demimonde.  Because  Joanna  was 
extremely  successful.  It  started  a  whole  trend  in  New  York." 

Shall  we  call  it  the  Lopata  trend'  Whatever  it  was,  suddenly 
the  "demimonde"  knew  his  name.  And  everybody  wanted  to 
write  about  him.  There  was  a  slew  of  feature  articles.  Food  crit- 
ics started  criticizing  his  designs  along  with  the  food — they  still 
do.  "All  my  friends  say,  'You  must  have  a  PR  guy,'  "  says  Lopa- 
ta. "  'Who's  your  PR''  Even  people  in  the  PR  business,  they 
want  to  take  me  on.  For  free.  I  don't  have  a  PR.  It's  just  that 
nobody  does  what  I  am  doing." 

The  odd  thing  is  that  what  precisely  he  is  doing  can't  readily 
be  defined.  Is  Home  on  the  Range  surreal?  A  page  out  of  Of 
Gramnuitology?  Then  try  Prunelle.  You  walk  into  Prunelle  and 
are  stunned.  The  walls  are  a  glowing  burl  maple,  the 
moldings  a  handsome  faux  nuiri-rre.  The  banquettes 
are  covered  with  a  beautiful  fabric  whose  color 
might  be  described  as  aubergine.  The  art  deco 
chairs,  covered  in  the  same  fabric,  date 
from  the  1920s.  The  food  is  very  ex- 
pensive and  very  good.  The  place  is 
full  of  people  but  quiet.  Etched-glass 
panels  separate  the  small  bar  from  the 
rest  of  the  room.  Prunelle  is  elegance  itself. 
There  is  plenty  of  light,  but  it's  not  too  bright; 
flowers  are  in  evidence,  but  they  are  not  over- 
whelming; the  waiters  know  exactly  how  to 
take  care  of  you.  1  took  my  wife  to  Prunelle,  and 
halfway  through  the  meal  she  leaned  over  and 
said,  "I'll  tell  you  this:  a  woman  could  be  seduced 
in  this  restaurant." 

I  rook  her  to  Extra!  Extra!  and  we  could  hard- 
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Above:  Lox  Around  the  Clock — a  $350,000  demolition  job.  Below:  Extra!  Extra! — newspaperman's  hangout.  "Food  is  terrible,  but  service  is  slow." 
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ly  hear  ourselves  think.  Extra!  Extra!  is  in 
the  Daily  News  building,  and  it  is  a  newspa- 
perman's hangout.  The  hard  white  walls  are 
painted  with  hlown-up  classified  ads;  the 
white  floors  are  spattered  with  black  ink;  the 
columns  are  painted  red  ("What's  black  and 
white  and  read  all  over?").  Overhead  is  the 
grid  for  acoustic  ceiling  tile,  but  the  tile  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Amber  lights  hang  from 
bare  wires.  The  menu  is  in  press-release 
format.  Life-size  cutouts  of  funny-paper 
characters — Blondie,  Dagwood,  Felix  the 
Cat — stand  around  the  room.  The  place  was 
only  half- full  when  we  were  there  (though 
reporters  were  three  deep  at  the  bar),  but  it 
was  loud  anyway.  And  the  food?  "The  food 
is  terrible,  but  the  service  is  slow,"  as  a 
friend  of  ours  quipped.  Lopata  is  not  responsible  for  the  food,  but 
the  design  is  his;  so  are  the  noise  and  the  contrast  it  presents 
with  Prunelle. 

Or  with  Batons,  with  its  cool  gray  interior,  its  lovely  skylights, 
its  extraordinary  black  sculptural  chairs,  and  the  batons,  the  lean- 
ing sticks  of  light,  that  gave  the  place  its  name.  Or  with  the  res- 
taurant-as-demolition-site  known  as  Lox  Around  the  Clock.  The 
truth  is,  says  Lopata,  "they're  all  different  because  some  designers 


have  their  own  style  and  you  can  recognize 
them  through  it.  Me,  I  don't  have  a  style. . 
There  is  no  style  here.  When  we  do  a  space  we 
do  it  for  the  client  according  to  the  food  con- 
cept, the  client's  personality,  the  feeling,  the 
name.  You  know,  Pig  Heaven.  Cafe  Marimba, 
which  [was]  Mexican.  How  do  you  keep  a  style  when 
you  do  Mexican  and  Chinese  and  French  and  Texan?" 
^^tf  Jmv  do  you  keep  a  style  when  you  take  the  kind  of  risks 
^^^F  Lopata  takes?  The  biggest  risk  was  Lox  Around  the 
^^^^m  Clock,  a  delicatessen-restaurant  on  Sixth  Avenue  in 
\J  ^  the  warehouse  district.  "Lox  Around  the  Clock," 
says  Lopata,  "it  was  a  crazy  name.  It  was  my  friend  Sheldon  Hasel- 
tine,  and  he  come  to  me  and  they  had  that  space.  They  had 
demolished  it  completely,  and  they  came  to  me  because  they 
wanted  a  delicatessen  with  mahogany  counters  and  brass  railing 
and  white  tile,  real  traditional  type,  and  he  called  me  because  he 
needed  some  idea  about  the  lighting.  So  I  went  there  and  saw  that 
space,  which  was  completely  demolished,  and  it  was  perfect.  I 
said,  'Don't  touch  it.  You  crazy,  the  name  that  you  have  is  com- 
pletely crazy,  do  a  crazy  place.  Go  for  it,  go  for  the  crazy  thing.' 
"So  we  went  to  his  partners  and  I  sold  them  the  concept.  Until 
the  day  we  opened  they  didn't  know  what  it  was  going  to  look 
like.  I  took  my  girlfriend  a  week  before  it  open;  she  have  an 
attack.  She  said,  'This  is  the  finish.  They're  going  to  break  your 


Cafe  Marimba:  Lopata's  idea  of  Mexican.  "Some  designers,"  he  says,  "have  their  own  style  and  you  recognize  them  through  it.  Me,  I  don't  have  a  style." 
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Prunelle:  Elegance  itself.  "I'll  tell  you  this:  a  woman  could  be  seduced  here."  Private  Eyes:  Lopata  is  firm  about  not  letting  clients  interfere  with  his  designs. 


Pig  Heaven:  Lopata  says,  "The  restaurant  has  to  be  trendy." 
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Coastal:  Other  restaurants  get  reviews  in  the  press;  Lopata  makes  news. 
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neck.  This  is  the  most  ugly  thing 
you've  ever  done.1  And  the  night 
ol  the  opening,  everything  came 
together.  It  became  a  concept. 
Until  the  very  last  minute,  it  didn't 
make  sense  to  nobody.  But  they 
stick  with  me;  they  trusted 
$350,000  into  an  idea  they  didn't 
know  what  it  was  going  to  look 
like." 

^^^*nd    what    does    I,  ox 
^p    M  Around  the  Clock  look 

(A 


like?  Industrial  sabotage. 


Opposite:  Lopata's  idea  of  Texas.  Above:  Lopata  at  Coastal. 


Behind  the  bar  is  a  large 
clock.  Happy  pink  salmon  revolve 
around  it.  High  in  one  corner  three 
large  TV  sets  stacked  in  a  pyramid 
blare  out  music  videos.  Fluores- 
cent tubes  stick  from  holes  in  the 
dropped  ceiling  at  odd  angles.  Part 
of  the  ceiling  has  been  torn  down. 
Where  the  plaster  has  been  torn 
away  the  walls  are  an  exposed  brick 
painted  dirty  yellow.  Where  it  re- 
mains, much  of  the  lath  is  exposed. 
Wires  are  exposed.  Some  walls 
seem  to  have  bullet  holes  in  them. 
The  floor  is  white  tile  with  holes  in 
it.  The  place  is,  of  course, 
packed. 

"I  think,  me,  I'm  taking  a  lot  of 
chances,"  says  Lopata.  "Each  time 
I  do  a  job  it's  risky.  Very  few  people 
are  willing  to  do  that." 

It  isn't  always  a  cinch.  What 
Lopata  does  is  sometimes  so,  well, 
unusual  that  clients  get  cold  feet. 
But  he  is  firm  about  not  letting 
clients  interfere  with  his  designs. 
"Home  on  the  Range,"  he  says. 
"Two  weeks  before  we  open,  we 
had  fight  with  the  client  every  day. 
He  call  me  at  night,  he  call  me  in 
the  morning,  'It's  terrible,  how  can 
you  do  something  like  that  to  me, 
you  have  to  paint  that  duct;  and 
what  about  the  tile,  what  are  my 
friends  going  to  say  about  me?  I'm  going  to  lose  my  reputation 
because  of  you.'  My  thing  was,  'Trust  me.  Let  me  finish  it.' 

If  they  won't  let  him  finish  it  his  way,  he  quits.  His  willingness 
to  stick  to  his  guns  may  be  the  reason  he  has  done  so  well.  "A  lot  of 
designers  I  have  seen,  they  have  good  ideas,  good  concepts,  but 
they  let  themselves  be  talked  out  of  it  by  some  client  and  they 
change  their  original  concept  and  the  final  package  is  not  right. 
In  every  person  there  is  an  architect,  a  designer,  a  frustrated  .  .  . 
and  you  know  for  people  to  open  restaurant  when  they're  not 
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Though  Sam  Lopata  claims  not  to  have  his  own  style,  there  is  a  certain 
intellectual  congruity  among  the  restaurants  he  designs.  They  are  ideas  of 
the  type  they  purport  to  represent.  Home  on  the  Range  is  not  really  a 
Texas  restaurant  transplanted  to  New  York;  it  is  little  pieces  of  what  we 
think  of  as  Texas  applied  to  the  space  like  decals.  Lopata  is  quoting  Tex- 
as, as  it  were.  Pig  Heaven  has  window  grilles  like  those  meat  is  hung  from 
in  French  charcuteries,  which,  of  course,  sell  pork.  In  Lox  Around  the 
Clock,  old  wooden  panels  lean  against  two  of  the  walls;  he  is  quoting  a 
demolition  site.  Lopata  designs  for  look,  not  substance. 

Postmodern?  No.  It  goes  beyond  that.  Postmodern  architecture 
quotes  from  the  past,  to  restore  human  scale,  to  recover  the  pleasures  of 
ornament,  to  introduce  wit  to  design.  Lopata  is  witty  too,  but  he  is  not 
nostalgic  and  has  no  interest  in  comfort,  visual  or  otherwise.  He  designs 
the  way  Michelob  does  TV  ads.  "The  Night  Belongs  to  Michelob":  in 
thirty  seconds  you  get  twenty  images,  maybe  more,  none  substantial 
enough  to  focus  on,  referring  to  youth,  excitement,  desire,  bright  lights, 
big  city,  fast  cars,  hot  music,  the  night,  the  whole  thing  done  like  an 
amphetamine  rush.  Lopata  does  that;  he  designs  for  instants  of  recogni- 
tion. Even  Prunelle:  you  walk  in  and  you  don't  say,  "This  is  really  ele- 
gant." No,  you  say,  "So  this  is  what  an  elegant  restaurant  looks  like." 


chef,  not  mattre  d',  it's  an  ego 
trip.  "Mostly  the  clients  end  up  let- 
ting him  do  it  bis  way.  "All  my 
clients  become  good  friends,"  he 
insists.  "We  spend  a  lot  of  time  to- 
gether. I  spend  a  lor  of  their  mon- 
ey. We  build  up  a  lot  of  trust." 

He  doesn't  invariably  pack  them 
in,  and  his  restaurants  tend  to  be 
noisy.  He  shrugs  off  this  criticism. 
"Noisy  is  good.  It  creates  energy.  I 
always  believe  that  if  you  want  to 
talk  philosophy  with  people  you 
don't  go  to  restaurant."  Besides, 
"Acoustical  materials  are  so  ugly 
that  for  me,  I  refuse  to  use  them." 
Expect  noise,  then,  and  excite- 
ment and  energy.  The  Lopata 
trend  goes  on.  Lopata  thinks  he 
will  always  do  restaurants,  but  he 
would  like  to  do  other  things  as 
well.  He  is  thinking  about  banks. 
"They  need  a  lot  of  help,"  he  says. 
He  would  like  to  do  some  theater 
design.  "And  you  know,  banks, 
schools,  hospitals.  Places  where 
people  need  to  smile  a  little."  Or 
even  eyeglasses  centers  like  the 
one  he  is  doing  in  Paramus,  New 
Jersey.  He  took  me  there.  We  walk 
into  a  large  empty  store  stripped  to 
the  bare  concrete,  and  there  in  the 
middle  stands  a  twelve-foot  tower, 
a  combination  display  case,  space 
divider,  advertising  stand,  and 
storage  cabinet,  a  huge,  gridlike 
shape,  vivid  bluish-green.  It  com- 
pletely dominates  the  room.  Lopa- 
ta plans  to  have  more  than  thirty  of 
them  in  the  store,  lining  walls  and 
scattered  around  the  floor  as  if  hap- 
hazardly, "like  something  which  is 
thrown  on  the  plan."  It  looks  like 
something  out  of  a  Neo-Geo  paint- 
ing, like  a  piece  of  furniture  you 
might  find  on  Mars. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Lopata, 
the  entrepreneur,  the  contractor,  the  contractor's  assistant,  and 
various  others  surround  the  tower  and  discuss  it.  It  is  very  large. 
The  entrepreneur  is  worried  about  the  size.  It  is  expensive  to 
make.  The  contractor  thinks  it  is  too  big  for  the  space.  Can  Lopa- 
ta adjust  the  dimensions?  Make  this  thing  a  little  less  imposing' 
He  agrees  to  reduce  the  height  by  half  an  inch.  □ 

Anthony  Braruit  wrote  about  Seymour  Knox  for  the  January  1988 
Connoisseur. 
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Arts  of  the  Restorer 


Sixty  man-hours  of  expert  work,  at  200  francs  an  hour,  brought  this  early-nineteenth-century  Oriental  cloisonne  vase 
back  to  its  original  perfection.  Cost:  $2,160. 

There  are  no  better  practitioners  of  restoration 
than  the  house  of  Mndre,  in  1  hris 

By  G.Y  Dryansky      Photographs  hy  Martine  Franck 
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n   the   Escorial,    th.it 
splendid  combination  of 

monastery  and  royal  pal- 
ace hung  with  paintings 
by  Velazquez,  Tintoret- 
to, and  El  Greco,  there  is  a 
reliquary  hearing  the  name  of  a 
nineteenth-century  French- 
man, one  Alfred  Andre. 

The  chest,  known  as  the  Es- 
corial Coffer,  was  executed 
late  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  was  given  to  Isabel,  the 
daughter  of  Philip  II  of  Spain, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  mar- 
riage. The  only  inscription  on 
it,  however,  reads,  in  Spanish, 
"His  Majesty  Don  Alfonso  XII 
charged  Monsieur  Alfred 
Andre  oi  Paris  with  the  resto- 
ration of  this  chest  in  the  year 
1885."  Probably  no  other  out- 
standing work  of  art  bears  a 
tribute  to  its  restorer,  although 
the  creative  presence  of  such 
artisans  as  Andre  in  the  history 
of  art,  for  better  or  worse,  is 
greater  than  most  purists 
would  care  to  contemplate. 

Over  and  over  again,  re- 
storers have  engendered  beau- 
ty where  it  had  disappeared.  If 
pedigrees  have  been  secretly 
spoiled,  departed  life  has  been 
brought  back.  Moreover,  inge- 
nious restorers  have  often 
enough  created  entire  master- 
pieces of  pastiche  that,  if  cor- 
rectly identified,  would  be 
classed  as  fakes.  How  many 
Renaissance  rock-crystal-and- 
gold  bibelots  were  made  in  the 
nineteenth  century?  How 
much  Louis  XVI  furniture, 
copied  by  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine  at  the  height  of  its 
skill  a  century  ago,  has  passed 
from  expert  to  expert  as  origi- 
nal? How  much  Khmer  and 
African  art  is  being  made  in 
Europe  today?  Ask  any  dealer. 
The  honest  reply  would  be 
"Quite  a  lot." 

Museum  curators  abhor  cos- 
metic and  speculative  restora- 
tion. Their  interest  is  in  stabil- 
izing a  decaying  work,  in 
bringing  out  what  is  left  of  the 
original  and  at  the  most  sug- 
gesting what  was  lost,  never 
allowing  the  suggestion  to  pass 
for  the  original.  A  talented 
restorer,  however,  prefers  a 
different  approach.  He  counts 


on  the  inspiration  that  comes 
when  he  has  entered  into  a 
work  deeply  enough  to  recog 
nize  its  inner  music.  He  fills 
lost  portions  of  the  melody  by 
intuition.  For  the  restorer, 
pastiche  is  the  ultimate  chal- 
lenge and  pleasure,  sometimes 
the   ultimate   payoff  as  well. 


work  rathei  than"respe<  t"  it. 
The  Escorial  <■  offer  was  a 
mess  when  it  came  into  the  tal- 
ented hands  ot  Alfred  Andre. 
Its  decoration  was  reputed  to 
be  the  last  word  in  gem  cutting 
and  goldsmithing,  but  it  had 
been  ravaged  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century:  the  gems  were 
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any  where  from  $250to  $54,000. 


France's  top  restorers:  Madame  Andre;  son,  Jean  Michel;  founder,  Alfred. 


How  far  he  has  the  "right"  to 
go  may  be  a  delicate  question 
for  curators,  but  in  the  art  mar- 
ket today  the  question  is  set- 
tled by  the  customer — by  his 
taste,  his  feeling  for  the  work, 
or  his  hope  of  improving  its 
market  value.  The  restorer 
need  not  have  a  curator's  scru- 
ples. Indeed,  the  more  skilled 
he  is,  the  greater  his  impulse  is 
likely  to  be    to  "improve"  a 


gone,  along  with  its  vermeil 
caryatids  and  satyrs.  Using  old 
descriptions  of  the  chest,  An- 
dre remade  it.  It  became  his 
own  masterpiece. 

How  many  other  master- 
pieces Alfred  Andre  and  his 
Parisian  workshops  turned  out 
without  signing  them  can  only 
be  guessed.  He  was  probably 
the  greatest  restorer  of  objects 
during  his  time,  and  the  Andre 


dynasty  of  restorers  that  he 
founded  runs  the  best  work- 
shop of  our  time.  Yet  how  he 
happened  to  set  himself  up  in 
business  in  1859  is  unex- 
plained. At  one  point,  he 
made  .1  deal  with  his  competi- 
tors, in  which  he  agreed  to  do 
only  objects  while  they  were  to 
do  only  paintings.  To  this  day, 
the  house  oi  Andre,  though  it 
handles  objects  from  any  place 
or  period,  does  not  touch 
paintings.  Its  clients  include 
the  Louvre,  Versailles,  the 
Musee  d'Orsay,  the  Musee  Co- 
gnacq-Jay,  the  Musee  Nissim 
de  Camondo,  and  numerous 
museums  outside  France,  in- 
cluding the  Gulbenkian  Mu- 
seum, in  Lisbon,  as  well  as  the 
collections  of  various  French 
and  English  Rothschilds.  The 
house  does  most  of  its  business, 
however,  with  dealers. 

Madame  Pierre 
Andre  is  the 
widow  of  Al- 
fred's grand- 
son. She  took 
over  after  her  husband's  un- 
timely death  and  ran  it  alone 
until  her  son,  Jean  Michel, 
now  forty-nine,  entered  the 
business,  at  nineteen.  Ma- 
dame Andre  says  that  the 
firm's  founder  lived  off  a  mere 
handful  of  customers — the 
rich  collectors  Carl  Dreyfuss 
and  David  Weill,  and  all  the 
Rothschilds,  for  whom  Alfred 
Andre  not  only  restored  but 
bought. 

In  a  cabinet  in  Madame 
Andre's  office,  Alfred  Andre's 
own  collection  of  vastly  di- 
verse objects  is  displayed,  both 
pastiche  and  original.  It  con- 
tains among  other  things  a  fig- 
urine of  a  mother  and  child  he 
copied  from  one  hy  Bernard 
Palissy  in  a  French  Rothschild 
collection.  Palissy,  a  remark- 
able sixteenth-century  potter, 
was  best  known  for  his  rustic 
ware  adorned  with  realistically 
modeled  reptiles  and  insects. 
Madame  Andre  shows  another 
copy  of  a  Rothschild  treasure, 
a  small  ceramic  bas-relief  mod- 
eled after  an  original  Saint- 
Porchaire — rare  earthenware 
that  was  made  from  1525  to 
1560.   Only  sixty-four  docu- 
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Andre  restores  anything  from  Boulle  cabinets,  porcelain  bodhisattvas,  Constructivist  lamps,  Houdon  busts,  and  medieval  ivories  to  Indonesian  figurines,  like  these. 


merited  pieces  are  known. 
Madame  Andre  cannot  handle 
these  copies  without  emotion. 
"They  did  prodigious  things  in 
those  days,"  she  says.  "In 
Alfred  Andre's  time  they  had 
the  ovens.  We  no  longer  have 
the  ovens.  They  did  extraordi- 
nary things  in  gold-mounted 
rock  crystal,  after  the  Treasure 
of  Naples.  We  no  longer  have 
the  gem  cutters." 

Could  there  be  other  such 
phenomenal  objects  by  Alfred 


Andre  in  the  Rothschild  col- 
lections or  on  the  market? 
Crystal  and  gold  are  extremely 
hard  to  date.  "Let's  not  get 
into  stories  about  fakes — the 
sort  of  thing  the  newspapers 
love,"  says  Madame  Andre. 
"We  have  never  in  my  lifetime 
done  fakes.  Not  ever  in 
this  house!" 

"I  won't  say  that  my  great- 
grandparents  were  ever  dis- 
honest," says  Jean  Michel  An- 
dre, "but  in  those  days  there 


were  collectors  who  bought 
anything.  At  the  time  the 
Rothschilds  were  building 
their  collections,  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple were  buying  the  way  the 
Japanese  buy  today,  without 
even  looking." 

The  Rothschilds  re- 
main loyal  clients  of 
the  house  of  Andre. 
At  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  Madame 
Andre  was  appointed  curator 
of  the  collection  of  Baroness 


hdouard,  mother  of  Guy, 
whose  treasure  included  Re- 
naissance jewels,  Bernard  Pa- 
lissy  and  Italian  faience,  Li- 
moges enamel,  and  Vermeer's 
Astronomer,  which  Baron  Guy 
gave  to  the  Louvre.  Madame 
Andre  held  her  post  with  the 
baroness  twenty-one  years. 

For  Waddesdon  Manor,  in 
England,  a  Rothschild  house 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust,  Andre  recently 
restored  an   immense  eigh- 
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teenth-century  ebony  jewel 
cabinet,  surmounted  by  an  ea- 
gle. Lately,  Andre  has  com- 
pleted another  remarkable  job 
for  an  English  client — "an  un- 
usual piece  of  furniture,"  as 
Alain  Milhau,  a  leading  An- 
dre workman,  laconically  de- 
scribes it.  (In  fact,  it  is  a  desk- 
commode.)  Its  remains  were 
found  in  the  attic  of  an  English 
estate — Knole — in  a  condi- 
tion that  made  restoration  tan- 
tamount to  doing  a  jigsaw  puz- 


zle. "It  was  a  madly  brilliant 
masterpiece,"  says  Milb.iu, 
"with  .111  incredible  use  ot 
translucent  horn  over  colored 
paper  to  mutate  stones.  We've 
been  restoring  it  without  add- 
ing any  new  material."  This 
piece  proves  the  house  of 
Andre  can  still  bring  off  ex- 
traordinary teats. 

Madame  Andre  explains 
the  house's  policy  as  follows: 
Andre  will  not  create  an  entire 
object  except  for  the  personal 
use  ot  a  special  customer.  For 
Maurice  Rheims,  the  great 
French  auctioneer  and  collec- 
tor, Andre  has  done  an  "eigh- 
teenth-century" cabinet.  For 
Hubert  de  Givenchy,  the 
house  created  sconces  and 
andirons  imitating  eigh- 
teenth-century work.  As  for 
restorations,  she  says,  "We  re- 
store in  a  visible  way  for  the 
museums,  so  there's  no  confu- 
sion. But  for  private  custom- 
ers, the  work  is  invisible.  We 
reassure  the  eye,  save  the  aes- 
thetic appeal.  It  is  up  to  each 
customer  to  decide  what  he 
wants  done.  What  he  says  af- 
terward is  not  our  affair." 

When  the  potential  buyer  of 
an  object  asks  Andre  what 
work  the  house  may  have  done 
on  it,  it  answers  in  scrupulous 
detail.  As  for  offering  expert 
opinion,  Jean  Michel  Andre 
will  testify  to  what  Andre  may 
have  done;  he  will  also  give  an 
opinion  on  the  quality  of  work 
and  the  extent  to  which  dam- 
age has  diminished  value.  He 
will  not  testify  as  tc  an  object's 
authenticity:  "It's  dangerous. 
It's  a  way  of  turning  one  cus- 
tomer against  another. " 

Alain  Milhau,  who  has 
worked  at  Andre  for  a  quarter 
century,  explains:  "We  have 
to  deal  with  diverse  types  of 
people.  There  are  the  dream- 
ers, who  know  something  and 
can  combine  their  culture  with 
the  dream,  and  then  there  are 
the  investors."  The  dreamer, 
he  says,  wants  the  restored  ob- 
ject to  resemble  his  dream, 
though  there  is  sometimes  a 
conflict  between  what  he  de- 
sires and  what  he  knows.  The 
investor,  Milhau  adds,  will 
"invest  one  franc  to  gain  six 


thousand.  He  wants  the  nn>st 
inconspii  nous  restoration  pos- 
sible so  as  to  get  the  best  sale." 
Such  an  investor,  Milhau 
points  out,  will  say  that  with- 
out the  hand  the  piece  is  not 
salable:  "1  le  wants  a  hand  put 
on,  hut  then  there  are  gestures 
ot  the  hand  that  are  positive  or 
negative  from  a  commercial 
point  ot  view." 

Milhau  enjoys 
the  dreamers. 
He  loves  to  get 
into  the  music 
ot  an  object 
with  them  and  imagine  what  if 
might  be  at  its  best— to  create 
rocaille  where  none  exists,  to 
reinvent  lost  traces.  He  revels 
in  "complicity"  with  the  ob- 
ject. He  is  propelled,  as  he  puts 
it,  by  "an  appetite  for  the 
object — we  won't  use  the  word 
'respect.'"  Appetite  and 
"ease."  For  him,  the  museum 
approach  to  restoration  is  arid. 
He  was  pained  when  the 
Louvre  recently  had  Andre  do 
Plexiglas  handles  on  a  seven- 
teenth-century rock-crystal 
vessel:  "A  good  stonecutter's 
restoration  would  have  ren- 
dered it  noble — though  it 
doesn't  look  too  bad." 

Milhau  went  to  school  to  be 
a  goldsmith  but  decided 
against  the  profession.  "It's  all 
horrible  now.  It  used  to  be  an 
art  of  lathework  and  carving," 
he  says,  "but  since  the  nine- 
teenth century  brought  in  the 
hydraulic  press  it's  been  down- 
hill. The  work  is  all  stamped 
out  now.  They  don't  even 
teach  proper  goldsmithing.  My 
luxury  in  life  has  been  turning 
my  back  on  the  present,  look- 
ing toward  the  past." 

The  Andre  workshops  are 
behind  an  unmarked  door  just 
south  of  Pere  Lachaise  ceme- 
tery, a  neighborhood  still  dot- 
ted with  the  ateliers  of  arti- 
sans. The  little  office  is  crowd- 
ed with  treasures,  some  be- 
longing to  Andre,  some  to  be 
restored.  Among  the  Andre 
objects  are  Alfred's  bibelots  in 
their  glass  case,  a  bust  entitled 
A  Serious  Young  Man,  by  Hou- 
don,  Urbino  faience,  and  a 
male  torso  in  marble  from  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  Business 


Ingenious 

restorers  oftu 
cruutu  unlive 
masterpieces. 


A  stone  Buddha's  base  is  restored. 


A  Boulle  clock  is  put  back  in  order. 


A  Mayan  sculptured  head  is  revised. 
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The  Key  Is 
baturation 

Whether  working  in  metal  or  other  ma- 
terials, Milhau  approaches  an  object  he  is 
going  to  restore  in  a  spirit  of  meditation. 
He  ponders  the  daily  life  of  the  maker,  his 
social  level,  and  the  level  of  society  the 
object  itself  served.  "To  tell  a  fake  from  a 
real  piece,  pick  it  up,  keeping  in  mind 
what  it  was  used  for.  Its  weight  is  a  func- 
tion of  that  use.  Is  it  too  heavy?  Too 
light?" 

Milhau  has  read  a  lot  of  art  history, 
but  whatever  learning  he  makes  use  of  at 
work  comes  from  looking  at  objects  all 
day  long,  in  the  shop  and  in  museums. 
Jean  Michel  Andre,  who  cut  his  teeth  as 
a  restorer  working  on  a  temple  at  Angkor 
Wat  as  a  substitute  for  military  service  in 
the  1960s,  has  a  degree  from  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  has  written  books.  Yet  for 
him,  as  for  Milhau,  what  counts  is  visual 
memory  and  visual  understanding. 
"Reading,  no, "  he  says.  "Looking  at  pho- 
tos, yes." 


The  bust  of  a  Moor,  damaged 
in  a  fire,  is  not  beyond  the  skills 
of  the  shop. 

Caveat  Emptor 

Even  the  most  consummate  expert  can 
be  fooled.  In  his  book  Pour  I' Amour  de 
I' Art,  Maurice  Rheims  recounts  a  swap 
he  made  with  an  American  curator.  The 
curator  fell  in  love  with  a  fake  Renais- 
sance death's  head,  the  labor  of  love  of  a 
master  restorer  who  worked  alone  in  a  lit- 
tle room  in  Paris  years  ago.  The  restorer 
had  given  it  to  Rheims  in  gratitude  for 
the  business  he  had  sent  his  way.  Rheims 
warned  the  curator  that  the  head  was  a 
pastiche,  but  his  friend  refused  to  believe 
him  and  insisted  on  swapping  it  for  a 
Gothic  monstrance.  Rheims  accepted 
the  monstrance  and  later  took  it  to 
Andre  for  a  minor  repair,  only  to  learn 
from  Madame  Andre  that  its  center  had 
been  designed  and  executed  by  one  of  her 
workmen. 


is  done  on  a  small  French 
Renaissance  table.  A  custom- 
er's twelfth-century  Khmer 
god  is  waiting  near  the  door  to 
have  its  chin  repaired. 

In  the  workshops  the  ob- 
jects on  view  run  from  Renais- 
sance sculpture  to  Chinese 
porcelain  to  a  Constructivist 
Russian  desk  lamp  in  need  of 
fresh  paint.  A  mere  dozen  or  so 
versatile  people  handle  all 
this.  There  are  sculptors,  fur- 
niture makers,  and  a  porcelain 
repairer  good  enough  to  repair 
the  most  delicate  ceramics. 
Others,  including  Jean  Michel 
Andre,  fly  from  task  to  task. 
Andre  explains  that  the  house 
could  never  afford  to  have 
workers  more  specialized,  ei- 
ther by  period  or  by  material. 
Hands  are  kept  busy  as  the 
work  comes  in,  but  apparently 
the  house  does  not  clean  up 
financially.  It  is  said  in  the 
trade  that  a  day's  work  is  billed 
at  under  $300  per  worker. 

Restoration  requires  two 
techniques,  according  to  Jean 
Michel  Andre.  One  is  a  fault- 
less knowledge  of  construc- 
tion. This  is  the  work  of  the 
cabinetmaker,  the  furniture 
maker.  The  rest  is  bricolage — 
tinkering.  "You  have  to  invent 
something,"  he  explains.  "You 
can't  recook  a  ceramic.  You 
need  a  prosthesis." 

Andre  brings  in  a  Mumuye 
African  figure  missing  an  arm. 
His  task  is  to  create  a  new  one. 
Fiddling  with  his  pigments,  he 
will  color  it  to  match  perfectly 
the  patina  of  the  rest  of  the  fig- 
ure. However,  his  description 
of  how  he  will  make  the  arm 
goes  beyond  common  notions 
of  tinkering. 

"1  know  I  have  an  arm  to  do 
on  that  figure.  I  can't  tell  you 
where  in  Africa  it's  from.  I 
don't  know  much  about  it.  But 
objects  speak  a  nondiscursive 
language  of  sensibility  and 
form.  Once  I  contemplate  that 
figure,  once  I  learn  the  rhythm 
of  it,  1  know  it.  I've  become  a 
friend  of  Mumuye  art.  You  may 
like  that  kind  of  art  or  not.  But 

Sculptures  in  need  of  loving  atten- 
tion: a  headless  marble  torso  and  a 
Carpeaux  terra-corta. 


if  you  redo  an  arm  you  can't 
help  liking  it. 

"1  have  a  pretty  theory,"  he 
continues.  "Pastiche  is  an  ulti- 
mate exercise  in  criticism — in 
what  I  do,  just  as  in  literature. 
In  restoration,  when  you've 
collaborated  with  an  object, 
when  you've  redone  an  eye  or  a 
nose  so  that  the  restoration  is 
completely  invisible,  you  un- 
derstand the  subject  better 
than  anyone  else.  You  have 
really  done  art  criticism." 


Alain  Milhau  says  that  for 
him  restoration  entails  reviv- 
ing the  spirit  of  an  object  for 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  con- 
template it.  He  is  happy  when 
he  can  bring  a  relic  back  into 
such  a  state  that  "you  can  hear 
the  sound  of  the  wagon 
wheels."  Yet  in  the  nineteenth 
century  such  enthusiastic  re- 
storers as  Eugene  Emmanuel 
Viollet-le-Duc  thought  the 
same  way,  and  their  work 
seems  fanciful  and  inauthentic 
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now.  The  tourist  may  delight 
in  the  "Gothic"  allure  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  but 
it  he  knows  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the 
heavy  hand  of  Viollet-le-Duc 
all  over  the  exterior  can  seem 
as  offensive  as  graffiti.  Sensi- 
bilities change  with  time,  and 
Andre  and  Milhau  concede 
that  their  work  may  not  he  as 
invisible  in  the  future  as  it  is 
today.  On  the  other  hand, 
Andre  insists  that  the  house 


never  changes  original  materi 
al  and  that  what  it  does  is 
always  reversible.  In  the  pas! . 
he  points  out,  to  redo  a  Roman 
nose  the  restorers  would  chop 
off  the  mutilated  remains,  at- 
tach a  block  of  marble,  and 
start  again.  Now  Andre  uses 
resins  and  marble  powder  to 
mold  new  portions  of  nose 
onto  what  is  left.  He  shows  the 
polychrome  lid  of  .1  nine- 
teenth-century Chinese  jar.  It 
looks  intact.  A  good  part  of  it, 


however,  is  plastic,  invisibly 
fitted  and  painted  by  Andre's 
master  porcelain  worker. 

About  ten  years  ago  the 
French  government  founded  a 
school  tor  restorers,  known  as 
IFROA.  To  the  people  at 
Andre,  the  school  does  not 
seem  such  a  good  idea.  "It's 
turning  out  more  restorers 
than  there  are  places  for,"  says 
Milhau.  Graduate  restorers 
looking  tor  work  will  not  get  a 
privileged   reception   chez 


Andre,  where  inspiration  ami 
"appetite"  mean  more  than 
learning.  Andre  hires  people 
on  the  strength  ol  what  they 
can  do.  Its  brilliant  porcelain 
specialist  is  a  retired  police- 
man who  began  as  ,1  hobbyist. 
Another  worker,  who  has  sev- 
eral skills,  as  does  Jean  Michel 
Andre,  made  a  midlife  switch 
from  selling  office  equipment. 

W'e're  always 
getting  tele- 
phone calls 
from  society 
mothers," 
Andre  explains.  "They  say, 
'My  son  is  manual.  He's  not 
intellectual.  He  did  a  beautiful 
job  framing  a  picture  of  his  sis- 
ter. Could  you  try  him?'  Some- 
times we  do.  Sometimes  they 
work  out." 

Andre  and  his  mother  class 
antiques  in  two  categories, 
modern  and  ancient.  "By 
modern,"  he  says,  "I  mean  ob- 
jects of  our  own  civilization 
which  have  passed  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  We've 
lived  with  them;  we  know 
their  context.  They  are  salon 
objects,  and  we  don't  tolerate 
their  being  dirty,  damaged,  or 
broken.  Then  there  are  the 
objects  of  real  antiquity.  Our 
approach  to  restoring  them  is 
different.  We're  ignorant  of 
their  context,  even  their  col- 
or. In  that  case,  we  don't  mind 
putting  up  with  fragments.  We 
can  live  with  a  damaged  Ro- 
man portrait — it  seems  wrong 
to  restore  it  to  perfection — but 
a  Houdon  bust  with  a  nose 
missing  would  be  disturbing." 
"An  eighteenth-century  ob- 
ject can't  be  less  than  perfect," 
insists  Madame  Andre.  "It  has 
to  be  completely  restored.  All 
the  same,  restorers  are  like 
doctors.  They  should  not  do 
more  harm  than  good.  They 
should  not  go  beyond  reason- 
able limits." 

To  which  Alain  Milhau 
adds,  "We  restore  invisibly.  If 
it  looks  fake,  that's  deplorable. 
If  it's  a  good  job,  nobody  can 
detect  it."d 

G.  Y.  Dryansky  wrote  about  the 
Parisian  perfumer  Annick  Gou- 
talfor]anuary's  Connoisseur. 
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Specialty jbr  the  uppei  ci  list 


ByGYDryansky 


Clear  rhinestone  bracelet  and 

pin.  "It's  a  world  of 

detail,"  says  Jacqueline  d*  Ribes, 

"but  the  overall  look  is 

something  strong." 


Photographs  by  Brian  Hagiwara 


In  a  breathless  outburst,  Yves  Saint 
Laurent  once  described  the  viscoun- 
tess de  Ribes  as  "the  pearl  in  the  king 
of  Poland's  ear,  the  queen  of  Sheba's 
tallow-drop  emerald,  Diane  de  Poi- 
tiers's  crescent  tiara,  the  ring  of  the 
Nibelungen  .  .  .  the  quivering  aigrette 
topping  a  maharaja's  turban  .  .  .  the 
Golconda  diamond." 

Though  nowadays  she  is  in  the  costume- 
jewelry  business,  Jacqueline  de  Ribes  is 
probably  still  the  brightest  bauble  in  inter- 
national society.  Times  have  changed, 
however,  since  Alexandre,  emperor 
among  hairdressers,  planted 
stones  worth  $2.8  million  in 
1%1  dollars  in  her  inky  tresses, 
for  the  ball  at  Versailles  in  honor 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy. 
You  don't  see  balls  like  that  any- 
more, and  though  putting  on 
the  family  jewels  for  a  key  dinner 
is  still  good  form,  you  may  well 
be  closer  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  wearing  the  viscountess's 
gilded  ceramics,  take  pearls,  and 
rhinestones.  In  any  case,  such 
disparate  idols  as  Marie-Helene 
de  Rothschild,  Ira  Von  Fursten- 
berg,  and  Joan  Collins  have  be- 
gun wearing  them. 

While  her  fine,  equine  fea- 
tures defy  change,  the  viscoun- 
tess keeps  active  pace  with  the 
times.  She  was  horn  the  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Jean  de  Beaumont, 
a  pillar  of  Paris  society  bolstered  by  his 
marriage  to  a  hanking  fortune.  At  seven- 
teen, Jacqueline  married  the  viscount  de 
Ribes,  another  banker.  For  years  she  took 
in  every  important  party  on  the  Conti- 
nent, a  schedule  that  did  not  keep  her  from 
rearing  two  children,  fostering  the  Cuevas 
ballet  group  after  the  death  of  its  founder, 
producing  television  shows  tor  UNICEF, 
and  designing  eight  houses  in  Ibiza. 

Five  years  ago  she  put  out  a  clothing  col- 
lection designed  to  off er  American  women 
a  version  of  the  sort  of  elegance  she  has 
exemplified   herself   as  one   of  the   most 
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knowing  clients  of  the  Paris  couture.  Hav- 
ing now  designed  her  tenth  ready-to-wear 
collection  for  sale  in  several  countries,  she 
has  begun  designing  nonprecious  jewelry. 
She  doesn't  design  "fake"  jewelry.  Coco 
Chanel  liked  to  boast  that  she  preferred 
not  to  wear  real  jewels,  but  what  she  hung 
around  her  neck  was  copies  nearly  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  heavy-duty  reality 
that  she  kept  in  the  safe.  The  viscountess, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  doing  nonprecious 
for  its  own  sake.  Her  work  harks  back  to 
the  turn-of-the  century  conceits  of  Rene 
Lahque,  who  did  jewelry  in  enamel,  glass, 
copper,  and  steel.  It  did  not  achieve 
enough  prestige  to  catch  on  in  the  beau 
monde;  instead  it  became  collector's  items 
(the  best  pieces  are  now  in  the  Gulbenkian 
Museum,  in  Lisbon).  Lalique  soon  rechan- 
neled  his  energy,  riding  the  wave  of  art 
deco  to  a  fortune  in  household  crystal. 

Jacqueline  de  Ribes's  ambition  is 
to  see  her  jewelry  worn  both  daily 
and  festively  by  those  people  who 
are  as  used  to  Harry  Winston's 
thick  carpets  as  to  the  escalators 
at  Bergdorf  Goodman.  Once,  as  a 
guest  at  Marie-Helene  de  Rothschild's  pa- 
ternal castle  in  Holland,  the  viscountess 
made  a  long  dress  for  a  candlelit  dinner  out 
of  a  window  curtain.  With  her  jewelry  col- 
lection, she  is  out  to  make  that  same  kind 
of  less-is-more  chic  statement.  "I  designed 
my  own  real  jewels  long  ago,"  she 
explains.  "1  have  no  complex  about  wear- 
ing them,  but  it  is  very  bourgeois  to  wear 
only  real  jewels.  I  think  of  jewelry  not  sim- 
ply as  patrimony  hut  as  a  third  dimension 
to  a  dress,  or  to  the  skin." 

Her  first  collection  contains  gilded  ce- 
ramics and  ceramics  that  take  on  peacock 
colors  in  the  oven:  Czechoslovakian  jet 
from  a  stock  dating  to  1910  ("They  have  a 
reflection  completely  different  from  what 
is  made  today"),  simulated  diamonds  ei- 
ther with  or  without  paint  on  the  back  to 
increase  reflectiveness,  and  rhinestones 
from  "the  De  Beers  of  rhinestones,"  the 
Austrian  house  Swarovski.  "The  stones," 
she  remarks  with  her  usual  delight  in  life's 
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Thick,  solid,  red  galolite 

bangle  bracelet  with  decorative 

centerpiece,  and  earrings 

composed  of  black  circles  in 

rbinestone-studded  squares. 


c7t  is  very  bourgeois  to  wear  only  realjen  wis? 
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A  necklace  of  aqua  and 

amber  beads  with 

blue-and-whife  rhinestone 

earrings.  The  vis-auntess 

is  doing  nonprecious  jewelry 

for  its  own  sake. 


details,  "come  wrapped  in  that  nice  paper 
that  real  diamonds  are  sold  in." 

he  also  uses  a  variety  of  such 
odd  materials  as  aventurine 
("The  noise  it  makes  when  it 
moves,  like  crystal  that  won't 
break,  is  divine").  Her 
mountings  come  in  gun- 
metal,  nickel,  old  gold,  gold,  and  silver 
tones.  Everything  she  makes — bracelets, 
pins,  earrings,  and  necklaces — relies  on 
artisanal  construction:  hand  stringing,  ser- 
tissage  (the  classic,  laborious  method  of 
setting  precious  jewels  in  metal) ,  the  melt- 
ing of  glass  into  mountings  or  molding  it  to 
designed  shapes.  Jacqueline  de  Ribes  did 
all  the  necessary  boning  up  on  technique, 
working  with  some  of  her  suppliers  until 
they  chased  her  away,  on  the 
grounds  that  she  kept  them  from 
doing  any  other  work. 

She  operates  her  clothes  and 
jewelry  businesses  out  of  a  studio 
across  the  street  from  her  house, 
near  the  Pare  Monceau,  though 
for  several  years  she  worked  out 
of  the  house  itself.  With  its 
working-class  presence  of  fold- 
ing tables,  boxes,  and  samples 
amid  the  Restoration  furniture, 
Vigee-Lebrun  portraits,  rare 
Delft,  and  silver  in  glass  cases, 
the  house  brought  to  mind  a 
requisitioned  mansion  in  Petro- 
grad  around  1919.  The  viscoun- 
tess's favorite  tool  is  a  board 
coated  with  putty,  on  which  she 
once  designed  settings  for  her 
own  diamonds  and  now  arranges 
and  rearranges  these  other  ma- 
terials that  take  their  worth  from  her  work. 
"Making  a  drawing  is  good  only  to  a 
point,  "she  says.  "Afterwards,  the  material 
has  to  express  itself." 

Jacqueline  de  Ribes  is  fond  of  quoting 
Beau  Brummell  on  his  cravats,  which,  as 
he  wrote,  "cost  me  each  morning  some 
hours  of  flurry/  to  make  [them]  appear  to  be 
tied  in  a  hurry."  She  shares  Brummell's 
love  of  panache,  the  finger-snapping  ele- 
gance energized  by  wit  and  self-assurance. 
As  a  voung  girl  at  the  great  Beistegui  ball  in 
Venice  in  1951,  she  designed  her  own  cos- 
tume three  times,  put  the  first  two  versions 


on  the  princess  Gaetani  and  the  countess 
Colonna,  and  arrived  with  them  as  three 
versions  of  herself.  "I  thought  that  if  I  mul- 
tiplied myself  by  three  I'd  be  noticed,"  she 
recalls.  Thus,  when  it  comes  to  her  collec- 
tion of  jewelry,  you  can  believe  her  when 
she  says,  "I  like  what's  a  bit  bigger  than 
life.  I'm  not  exactly  the  little-skein-of- 
pearls  type.  In  spirit,  my  volumes  are  about 
a  million  kilometers  from  little  pearls." 

Her  jewels  are  both  filigree  and  chunky, 
but  the  chunky  dominate.  She  loves  to 
compose  big  bracelets  and  necklaces  asym- 
metrically. "I  like  things  with  no  middle, 
no  beginning,  no  end,  "she  says,  "as  if  they 
were  just  tossed  to  fall  that  way."  A  neck- 
lace can  start  on  one  side  as  a  string  of  large 
false  pearls  that  abuts  two  chunks  of 
ceramic  strung  on  a  chain;  the  other  side 
may  be  a  variety  of  rhinestones,  sapphire- 
and  emerald-colored  glass,  and  ceramic. 
Her  instinct  for  the  elegant  is  what  holds  it 
all  together. 

"It's  a  world  of  detail,"  she  points  out, 
"but  the  overall  look  is  something  strong. 
There  are  new  volumes  for  jewelry  now  the 
way  there  are  for  dresses.  Remember  how 
everything  used  to  be  smaller,  narrower — 
particularly  shoulders?" 

laithful  to  her  principle  that  the 
I  jewels  are  a  dimension  of  the 
dress,  Jacqueline  de  Ribes 
matches  her  jewelry  to  her 
dresses  with  great  deliberation. 
Prints  get  strangely  shaped 
necklaces.  For  understatement,  she  will 
put  a  yellow  stone  on  bare  skin.  To  empha- 
size pink  stones,  she  will  put  them  on  a 
black  dress,  which  turns  them  purple.  "My 
dream,"  she  says,  "is  for  women  to  buy  my 
jewels  to  match  my  dresses." 

In  the  United  States,  both  collections 
are  available  at  Martha,  Saks  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, Neiman-Marcus,  and  I.  Magnin. 
These  are  costume  jewels  that  sell  for 
between  $  100  and  $  1 ,000  to  match  dresses 
ranging  from  $  1 ,000  to  $6,000.  The  age  of 
great  balls  and  conspicuous  precious  stones 
may  indeed  be  over,  but,  as  clientele,  the 
mob  is  still  a  safe  distance  from  the  vis- 
countess's door.  □ 

G.  Y.  Dryansky  is  a  frequent  eontributor  to 
Connoisseur. 
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A  de  Ribes  ensemble:  necklace, 

bracelet,  and  earrings,  all 

of  them  composed  of  hanging 

squares  of  blue-and- 

turquoise  glass.  If  may  be  glass, 

but  it  costs  plenty. 


The  countess  has  traded  elegance  for flash 
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Whatever  else  one  may  think  of  him, 
Andy  Warhol  possessed  an  infallible  Mi- 
das touch.  Everything  he  did,  precisely 
because  he  did  it,  became  a  matter  of  celeb- 
rity. Yet  one  thing  he  did  throughout  his 
life,  incessantly  and  with  inexhaustible 
stamina,  has  never — until  now — been  of- 
fered to  public  view.  Warhol  was  an  om- 
nivorous, globe-trotting  collector,  and 
this  month  the  fruits  of  his  lifelong  obses- 
sion will  be  up  for  sale  in  one  of  the  largest 
auctions  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
Preceded  by  months  of  traveling  exhibi- 
tions, the  auction  will  take  over  the  whole 
of  the  Sotheby's  New  York  building  for  ten 
days,  from  April  23  to  May  3.  (In-house 
exhibitsbegin  April  16.)  Twenty-seven  de- 
partments have  collaborated  to  generate 
2,500  lots,  involving  over  6,000  pieces. 
Whether  Andy  Warhol's  Midas  touch  has 
survived  his  death,  whether  the  hype  re- 
tains its  intoxicating  power,  how  good  a 
collector  he  was  this  auction  will  tell. 

Starting  off  by  collecting  signatures  of 
movie  stars,  for  over  three  decades  Warhol 
brought  a  protean  appetite  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  art  deco — watches,  jewels,  furni- 
ture, cigarette  cases,  lacquer  boxes,  and 
more;  art  nouveau;  Americana;  Indian 
and  tribal  art;  paintings  of  all  sorts — neo- 
classical and  highly  contemporary;  nine- 
teenth-century European  sculpture;  classi- 
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cal  sculpture;  antiquities;  God  knows  what 
else.  At  the  lower  end,  he  simply  vacu- 
umed up  whatever  was  bizarre  or  ugly  or 
poignantly  commonplace  in  the  way  of 
cheap  flea-market  bric-a-brac,  often  by 
the  boxful.  So  unrelenting  was  he  that  in 
his  laige  East  Sixty-sixth  Street  house,  in 
Manhattan,  all  but  a  couple  of  beautifully 
appointed  rooms,  which  he  reserved  for 
living  in,  were  made  uninhabitable  by  the 
clutter,  piled  high  on  every  hand. 

Andy  Warhol's  collection  was  as  much 
a  focus  of  his  energies  and  eloquent  of  his 
preoccupations  as  his  art.  Therein  may  lie 
the  key  to  what  is  so  fascinating  about  the 
auction.  Was  someone  who  painted 
Campbell's  soup  cans  for  a  living  con- 
demned to  collecting  them,  metaphorical- 
ly speaking?  Will  such  objects  be  bought 
for  their  manifest  value  or  for  outrageous 
prices,  depending  on  the  degree  of  the 
Warhol  myth  attaching  to  them? 

Warhol  generally  collected  in  tandem 
with  others,  not  just  for  company  but  for 
their  advice.  Such  people  were  legion  and 
often  differed  according  to  the  period  or 
category  that  occupied  him  at  the  time, 
but  a  few  were  or  became  his  closest 
friends.  Those  interviewed  below,  who 
knew  him  as  both  friend  and  collector — 
Fred  Hughes,  Stuart  Pivar,  and  Suzie 
Frankfurt — testify  to  the  startling  contra- 
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Andy  Warhol:  omnivorous,  globe-trotting  collector. 

dictions  in  his  tastes,  between  master- 
pieces and  apparent  lemons — for  he  often 
ignored  advice — to  the  relentlessness  of 
his  obsession,  and  to  the  exhilaration  of 
being  in  his  company  when  he  was  on  the 
scent,  which  was  practically  all  the  time. 
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Why  selling  it 
is  a  shame 


Fred  I  lushes,  now  the  publisher  and  edito- 
rial director  of  Interview,  was  Warhol's  best 
friend  and  closest  colleague,  his  collecting 
sidekick  tor  nearly  two  decades,  and  a  sort 
ot  aesthetic  alter  ego.  Elegant  in  all  things, 
Hughes  was  the  classical  conscience  to 
Warhol's  Top  exuberance,  applying  cor- 
rective circumscription  to  his  wayward 
eclecticism.  He,  better  than  anyone  else, 
knows  what  is  in  the  collection  and  how  it 
got  there.  As  executor  of  the  estate,  he 
supervised  the  cataloging  for  the  auction 
and  is  responsible  for  administering  its  pro- 
ceeds. According  to  Hughes,  Warhol's 
will  did  not  specify  how  the  estate  should 
be  disposed  of,  though  it  did  require  the 
establishment  of  a  foundation.  Hence  the 
auction  proceeds  are  to  go  to  the  Andy 
Warhol  Foundation  for  the  Visual  Arts, 
set  up  to  award  grants  to  cultural  institu- 
tions and  the  plastic  and  performing  arts 
here  and  abroad. 

Q:  Could  you  describe  the  collection? 
A:  It's  not  the  J.  P.  Morgan  collection,  but 
it  has  a  mad  identity. 
What  were  Andy's  criteria  in  buying? 
Well,  he  was  a  shopper  like  crazy,  loved  to 
dig  around.  He  wasn't  big  on  reading  about 
things,  but  he  was  constantly  gathering 
information.  He  asked  even  people  he  sat 
next  to  at  dinner  for  advice. 
Did  he  have  expert  advisers  or  informed 
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sources  to  direct  him?  Like  you? 

Well,  1  knew  a  bit  .  .  .  but  he  didn't  have 
particular  counselors.  He  just  surrounded 
himself  with  other  people  who  collected. 
How  did  you  advise  him? 
We  all  would  tell  him  that  it  was  better  to 
buy  something  for  $5,000  than  to  buy  fifty 
things  for  $  100.  But  he  never  listened.  He 
did  both. 

What  sort  of  things? 
Well,  he  bought  in  categories,  as  everyone 
knows,   and   learned   through   trial   and 
error.  What  things?  Jewelry,  Fiesta  ware. 
He  bought  a  lot  of  watches  of  modern 
design,  believing  the  value  of  a  Cartier 
gold  watch  would  appreciate. 
Was  investment  value  one  of  his  criteria, 
even  though  he  never  sold  anything? 
He  was  very  careful  about  investment  val- 
ue. When  he  would  see  friends  selling  at  a 
profit  it  made  him  jealous.  We  were  always 
trying  to  get  Andy  to  quality  up  in  his  pur- 
chases, and  often  we  succeeded,  but  then 
he  would  go  out  and  buy  things  like  old 
machinery,  like  1920s  food  processors,  po- 
tato peelers,  and  such,  because  he  would 
fall  in  love  with  them.  The  most  recent, 
which  was  very  touching,  was  an  enor- 
mous ship's  anchor. 
What  was  it  like  being  a  co-collector? 
1  bought  thousands  of  things  with  him.  In 
the  seventies  we  went  abroad  a  lot,  espe- 


cially to  Paris,  when  there  was  an  explo- 
sion of  little  shops  on  the  Left  Bank.  It  was 
very  exciting  and  competitive.  We  were 
all  hunting  for  deco  at  a  time  when  it  was 
worth  very  little.  You  could  buy  a  Jean- 
Michel  Frank  for  fifty  dollars.  We  paid  a 
few  hundred  dollars  for  Dunand  vases. 
Once  we  bought  a  whole  showcase  of  Pui- 
forcat  silver  for  almost  the  scrap  value. 
The  salespeople  couldn't  believe  we 
wanted  the  stuff.  We  would  go  to  people's 
houses,  too,  but  you  had  to  he  very  careful 
not  to  seem  excited  or  offer  too  much  mon- 
ey. Once  we  went  to  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
doctor,  furnished  entirely  in  deco.  It  was 
the  grandest  stuff.  We  tried  not  to  offer  too 
much,  but  .  .  .  we  did.  They  said,  "Well, 
if  it's  that  valuable  we'll  leave  it  to  our 
kids."  That  was  in  1971. 
Why  were  you  both  so  passionate  about 
art  deco? 

We  loved  old  movies,  which  were  always 
furnished  in  magnificent  deco  furniture. 
In  some  ways,  Andy  was  the  typical  star- 
struck  immigrant  kid.  He  loved  everything 
to  do  with  movies  and  movie  stars;  hence 
his  interest  in  jewelry  and  deco.  When  we 
started  collecting  the  stuff,  we  were  help- 
ing create  a  market.  It  grew  astronomically 
in  a  very  short  time.  That  was  usually  the 
effect  Andy  had. 
What  did  you  introduce  him  to  that  he 
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From  Indian  princess  to  art  deco  panels:  for 
vital  information,  see  page  170. 


might  not  otherwise  have  collected.7 
In  the  end,  Andy  would  have  collected 
everything.  But  let's  see  .  .  .  classical 
things.  We  lived  in  Rome  making  hlms  in 
1973.  At  first  he  didn't  like  t  lassicism,  hut 
then  I  told  him  that  he  could  prohahh  get 
five  2,000-year-old  statues  tor  the  price  ol 
one  Frank  Stella.  And  that  impressed  him. 
In  Rome  I  saw  a  lot  ot  C  )y  Fwombly's  work 
and  was  very  taken  with  it.  Andy  couldn't 
understand  it  at  first.  But  when  he  saw  that 
I  was  collecting  something  different,  that 
would  unsettle  him.  lie  would  suddenly 
hegin  to  like  it.  He'd  scream,  "Why  didn't 
you  get  me  one7"  So  he  started  getting  into 
Twombly.  The  same  thing  happened  with 
Man  Ra\ 

What  did  you  advise  Andy  against.7 
Oh,  plenty.  Secondary  nineteenth-cen- 
tury sculpture.  For  a  while  he  Fought  really 
junky  Grand  Rapids  deco.  And  he  would 
buy  so  much.  We'd  say  to  him,  "Why,  why 
SO  much  of  this  particular  stuff?"  For  a 
while  he  went  tor  "Fig" — like  fifty-toot 
carpets  and  such.  But  that  was  a  phase  the 
whole  art  world  went  through,  buying  art 
Fy  the  inch. 

Did  he  collect  young  artists? 
Andy  was  very  serious  and  sincere  about 
what  they  were  doing.  It  even  intimidated 
him.  He  didn't  want  to  Fe  lett  behind  and 
stayed  very  close  to  them.  He  bought  a  lot 
of  their  work.  It  was  one  way  he  could  help 
them.  We  have  to  be  caretul  not  to  sell  too 
much  of  it  now,  because  if  you  start  to 
unload  you  might  damage  the  market. 
Why  did  you  decide  to  sell  everything  at 
auction  rather  than  establish  a  Warhol 
museum? 

Partly  because  I  think  Andy  would  have 
liked  it  that  way.  The  estate  was  to  benefit 
the  foundation  for  young  artists,  and  the 
best  way  to  do  that  is  with  the  income  from 
a  sale.  A  museum  would  be  inappropriate 
in  terms  of  Andy's  personality.  Further- 
more, Andy  never  put  his  own  paintings 
up.  He  didn't  like  the  idea  of  visiting  art- 
ists' houses  or  too  many  people  visiting  his. 
He  was  never  an  aesthetic  tourist — more 
of  an  aesthetic  shopper. 
Which  is  your  favorite  thing  in  the  sale? 
Aww,  no,  please  don't  ask  me  that.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  I  love,  I  couldn't 
possibly  .  .  . 

What  about  the  Marcel  Duchamp  pissoir, 
signed  "R.  Mutt"? 

Yes,  of  course  .  .  .  yes,  I  do  admire  that 
enormously.  We  got  it  in  Italy  years  ago,  in 
a  gallery.  ProhaFly  one  of  those  occasions 
when  Andy  kept  his  mouth  shut  through- 
out the  whole  proceeding,  while  Fursting 
with  excitement  and  constantly  pinching 
my  elbow.  He  would  start  jumping  up  and 
down  as  soon  as  we  got  outside. 
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Stuart  Pivar,  an  industrialist  and  collec- 
tor, largely  ot  nineteenth-century  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  knew  Andy  Warhol 
upwards  ol  a  decade.  During  the  last  cou- 
ple ot  years,  they  were  collecting  or  "shop- 
ping" together  virtually  every  day.  He 
spent  "days  and  days"  helping  Warhol  cat- 
alog his  collection  at  the  Factory.  After 
that,  Warhol's  collecting  became,  ifpossi- 
ble,  even  more  frenzied. 
Did  the  two  of  you  go  out  collecting  ev- 
ery day? 

Almost  without  fail.  Andy's  normal  pat- 
tern was  to  scrutinize  the  auction  houses 
and  the  galleries  every  day  before  going  to 
work,  and  we  ended  up  doing  it  together. 
At  the  weekends  he  always  went  to  the  flea 
markets.  That  was  de  rigueur. 
What  sort  of  things  did  you  collect? 
I  wasn't  involved  in  his  collecting  of  folk 
art  and  Americana.  That  happened  years 
ago.  When  Andy  and  I  went  shopping  it 
had  to  do  with  the  Western  fine  arts,  so  to 
speak,   and  decorative  arts — paintings, 
sculpture,  and  so  on.  Not  that  we  didn't 
see  every  single  jewelry  auction  that  took 
place.  We  even  went  to  the  Joan  Crawford 
auction  and  Fought  armloads  of  very  silly 
stuff,  which  I  have  to  this  day. 
What  would  you  say  was  Andy's  great 
strength  as  a  collector? 
His  point  of  view,  his  taste  and  instinct,  as 
opposed  to  what  you  might  call  specific 
art-historical  knowledge. 
What  was  his  point  of  view? 
Who  the  hell  knows7  [Laughing.]  We 
bought,  or  I  watched  him  buy,  dozens  and 
dozens  and  dozens  of  things,  hundreds — 
sometimes  as  a  result  of  my  suggestions. 
Any  time  Andy  bought  a  piece  there  was  a 
perfectly  good  reason.  What  the  reason 
was  .  .  .  well,  only  Andy  knew  that.  It 
was  never  simple.  We  would  discuss  pur- 
chases endlessly.  If  anything  more  than  a 
couple  of  thousand  bucks  was  involved, 
Andy  was  extremely  thorough. 
In  what  way? 

Well,  I  would  come  up  with  all  the  hack- 
ground  on  a  piece,  how  good,  bad,  or 
otherwise  it  was  .  .  .  and  he  would  then 
buy  it  regardless  of  what  I  said.  Essentially 
he  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do.  His  point 
of  view  was  his  criterion.  You  mustn't  for- 
get that  Andy  was  an  artist.  He  collected 


the  way  he  made  art — very  self-conscious- 
ly. Pop  art  is  a  form  of  art  that  is  itself  a 
commentary  on  art,  very  self-referential. 
So  1  always  felt  that  his  collecting  was 
based  on  how  he  saw  whatever  he  bought 
in  the  framework  of  he  himself  having  it. 
He  sometimes  bought  things  as  a  kind  of 
humorous  commentary  on  the  very  idea  of 
what  was  collectible.  He  bought  works  by 
many  important  nineteenth-century 
sculptors — Carpeaux,  Canova,  and  so 
on — but  he  also  had  the  Pizza  Man,  which 
he  bought  in  a  flea  market  for  $125.  About 
thirty  inches  tall,  made  in  the  fifties,  I  sup- 
pose, a  polychrome  plaster  of  a  pizza  man 
holding  a  pie — an  interesting  piece  of 
sculpture  and  great  fun,  just  the  sort  of 
thing  Andy  would  up  and  buy  without 
warning,  for  his  own,  utterly  inscrutable 
reasons.  Another  example  is  his  pedestal 
collection.  We  started  buying  pedestals 
because  you  need  them  for  sculptures. 
Andy  realized  immediately  that  it's  harder 
to  find  a  good  pedestal  than  a  good  piece  of 
sculpture.  So  he  suddenly  set  about  col- 
lecting pedestals.  That's  the  sort  of  thing 
that  would  bewilder  others. 
What  other  such  things? 
Well,  cookie  jars,  for  instance.  When 
people  asked  him  what  he  did  with  his 
money  he  would  say  that  he  had  his  money 
in  cookie  jars.  By  which  he  meant  he 
actually  had  a  collection  of  cookie  jars. 
When  we  went  into  extremely  proper  gal- 
leries, like  Wildenstein,  and  they  would 
ask  him  what  he  collected,  he  would  say 
"cookie  jars."  With  a  straight  face.  And  I 
would  have  to  reassure  them  .  .  . 
That  you  hadn't  walked  in  with  a  nut? 
Exactly.  But  he  did  feel  that  he  had  a  very 
good  cookie-jar  collection.  That  was  the 
sort  of  thing  that  inspired  awe  in  Andy — 
an  entirely  unexplored  category  of  collect- 
ing. He  was  always  awed  Fy  how  many 
fields  there  were  in  which  to  collect,  and 
how  much  there  was  to  collect  in  each. 
How  much  influence  did  you  have  over 
his  collection? 

It  depended  on  the  category.  In  things  that 
I  know  something  about,  like  nineteenth- 
century  paintings,  he  would  often  follow 
my  advice.  Other  things  he  knew  a  good 
deal  about.  In  the  area  of  classical  antiqui- 
ties, which  we  were  just  embarking  on,  we 
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knew  the  same  amount:  zero.  Andy  loved 
the  idea  ot  antiquities  because  nothing  was 
signed.  We  promptly  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  therefore  nothing  to 
learn  about  or  know.  So  it  was  a  very,  very 
attractive  field.  Don't  laugh.  It's  true. 
You're  not  going  to  find  an  original  signed 
work  by  Praxiteles.  So  you  judge  purely  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  look  like  or  what  a 
nice  chunk  of  marble  it  is  or  how  it's  bro- 
ken or  what's  left  of  it — considerations 
that  are  formal  and  purely  aesthetic,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  scholarship. 
And  why  did  Andy  like  that? 
Because  it's  the  ideal  way  to  look  at  art — 
judging  how  perfect  the  form  is  rather  than 
who  did  it  or  its  history. 
Is  somebody  who  paints  Campbell's  soup 
cans  condemned  to  collect  them? 
It's  something  we  always  used  to  dwell 
on — the  idea  of  buying  things  that  were 
worthless.  And  he  was  forever  doing  it, 
knowingly  and  painstakingly.  He  was  still 
buying  $  100  silver  Indian  turquoise  brace- 
lets as  well  as  very  good  bracelets.  He  did  it 
knowing  full  well  he  had  too  many  to  begin 
with.  He  was  trying  to  buy  things  that  were 
masterpieces,  but  he  was  perfectly  happy 
buying  things  that  weren't. 
But  how  do  you  explain  that? 
Well,  remember  the  pedestals  and  the 
connection  with  self-conscious  art?  He 
found  that  anything  he  put  on  a  good  ped- 
estal looked  like  art.  Therefore  he  put  the 
Pizza  Man  on  a  good  pedestal.  This,  for 
him,  was  a  study  of  what  art  consists  o(, 
what  people  think  it  consists  of,  the 
appearance  of  art.  I  often  thought  that 
many  of  the  things  he  bought  were  props 
that  he  might  be  considering  for  paintings. 
He  was  working  on  a  Last  Supper,  so  he 
bought  a  lot  of  junky  things  which  he 
might  make  a  painting  about.  Such  things 
helped  him  define  art  and  think  about 
what  was  defined  as  art. 
So  he  didn't  collect  indiscriminately? 
In  all  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  things 
I  saw  him  buy  at  galleries,  auctions,  and 
flea  markets,  he  never  bought  anything 
unthinkingly.  It  looked  that  way,  but  it 
wasn't.  He  just  bought  different  things  for 
different  reasons.  You've  got  to  emember 
that  if  a  collector  is  capable  of  buying 
masterpieces  consistently,  it  simply  can't 


be  an  accident  when  he  buys  junk. 

Yet  he  simply  stashed  away  these  tons  of 

junk,  like  a  pack  rat. 

Andy  had  this  problem  with  space.  He 
didn't  like  people  to  see  that  he  was  so  dis- 
organized, with  so  much  stuff  piled 
around.  Fred  Hughes  was  always  trying  to 
discourage  him  from  buying  all  this — 
everything  had  to  pass  the  Fred  Test. 
Whenever  he  bought  things  that  Fred, 
who  is  a  great  connoisseur,  might  be  criti- 
cal of,  he'd  be  uncomfortable.  So  he'd  try 
to  get  things  down  to  the  Factory  when  he 
knew  Fred  wasn't  there,  or  where  Fred 
wouldn't  look.  He  was  always  telling  me 
that  Fred  had  discovered  this  or  that.  It 
embarrassed  him. 
But  that  didn't  stop  him? 
No,  he  didn't  care.  He  didn't  care  what  I 
thought,  what  Fred  thought,  if  he  really 
wanted  it.  Aesthetic  logic  wasn't  an  area 
in  which  he  would  yield  to  someone  else's 
point  of  view.  Only  in  matters  of  authen- 
ticity. But  then  he  would  buy  fakes  too!  He 
was  interested  in  the  concept.  He  would 
buy  things  like  fake  antiquities.  I'd  say  to 
him,  "Why  buy  for  a  hundred  bucks  a 
nineteenth-century  fake  Renaissance 
bronze  when  for  a  few  thousand  you  could 
get  the  real  thing?"  He'd  say,  "Well,  I'll 
have  both."  Which  is  the  way  to  do  it.  Buy 
everything  if  you  can  afford  it  and  get  rid  of 
what  you  don't  want  later,  upon  mature 
reflection.  That's  the  correct  way  to  col- 
lect. Few  art  collectors  do  this.  They  don't 
have  the  self-confidence.  Andy,  deep 
down,  had  total  self-confidence. 
Yet  he  never  got  rid  of  anything. 
You  know,  at  one  point  we  were  talking 
seriously  about  having  a  stand  at  a  flea 
market  next  year.  And  he  was  also  talking 
about  something  called  Warhol  Hall, 
which  would  be  a  gift  shop  associated  with 
a  museum,  where  he  would  finally  begin  to 
get  rid  of  things. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  auction  you 
know  you  want  to  buy? 
Of  course;  plenty.  Sculpture,  tor  instance. 
Just  in  my  field  he  had  many,  many  mag- 
nificent pieces  from  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  two  ot  us  bought  together,  by 
Barye,  Carpeaux,  Gerome  .  .  .  You 
know,  Andy  was  only  just  beginning  to 
collect.  I  mean  in  a  really  coherent  way.  In 
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my  view  he  was  just  getting  started. 

Suzie  Frankfurt,  an  interior  designer  and 
art  dealer,  was  one  of  Andy  Warhol's 
oldest  friends  in  New  York.  Until  he 
became  "a  media  superstar,"  in  the  early 
sixties,  and  "began  to  hang  around  with  all 
those  racy  people,"  the  two  were  insepara- 
ble. Later,  in  the  midseventies,  after 
Frankfurt  had  survived  a  serious  illness 
with  Warhol's  help,  the  friendship  flour- 
ished again  and  so  did  the  collecting. 
How  did  you  two  first  get  started  collect- 
ing together? 

I  met  him  in  '58,  when  I  asked  to  see  his 
drawings.  In  those  days  he  was  doing  very 
well  as  a  commercial  artist — windows,  dis- 
plays, and  so  on.  We  did  Christmas  trees 
together.  He  said  he  absolutely  loved  me 
because  I  belonged  to  a  big  West  Coast 
family  and  he  thought  all  West  Coasters 
knew  movie  stars,  and  he  used  to  collect 
their  autographs. 
What  did  you  collect  together? 
Mostly  jewelry.  When  I  introduced  him  to 
Forty-seventh  Street  he  started  practically 
living  there.  He  went  wild.  What  we  col- 
lected was  totally  different.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  older  stuff,  Victorian,  Geor- 
gian, Edwardian.  He  bought  great,  clunky 
forties  and  fifties  jewelry,  grand  movie-star 
pieces.  He  used  to  abuse  my  taste,  claim- 
ing what  I  collected  was  worthless. 
Wasn't  it  worth  more  than  what  he  was 
buying  in  those  days? 
It  was  then,  but  he  created  markets.  Look 
at  the  deco  stuff.  It  had  sentimental  value 
to  him — you  know,  it  Ida  Lupino  had 
owned  it — plus  he  could  buy  much  more  of 
his  stuff  because  it  cost  less.  He  had  a  very 
clear  vision  ot  what  he  liked  and  what  was 
good  to  buy.  And  in  the  end  he  turned  out 
to  be  right,  didn't  he? 
What  did  he  do  with  all  that  jewelry? 
Well,  he  didn't  often  wear  it,  though 
sometimes  my  sons  would  report  seeing 
him  at  Studio  54  with  a  particularly  bril- 
liant pendant  peeking  out  from  under  a 
sweater.  They  weren't  jewels  to  wear  but 
objects  to  look  at  and  hold  in  the  hand, 
things  that  the  imagination  could  take  off 
on.  He  would  lock  his  door  at  night  and  lay 
the  pieces  out  on  his  bed  and  gaze  at  them. 
I  would  call  him  late  and  say,  "What  are 
you  doing?  Are  you  looking  at  your  brace- 
lets?" And  that's  what  he  was  doing. 
How  w  ide  did  he  cast  his  net? 
He  collected  everywhere  he  went.  You 
must  remember  that  he  collected  as  natu- 
rally as  he  breathed.  In  recent  years  when- 
ever I  humped  into  him  he  would  say, 
"Let's  go  shopping."  Not  "Let's  eat"  or 
"Let's  have  a  drink."  What  did  he  buy? 
Great  estate  jewelry;  also  coral  beads,  bead 
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For  the  Sotheby's  statistics  on  these  timeless 
pieces,  consult  page  170. 
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Up  for  sale:  the  silver  but  not  the  Bril- 
lo  pods, the  Carrier  clip-bangle  but  not 
the  South  American  silver.  For  more, 
seepage  170. 
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necklaces,  and  so  on,  in  large  quantities. 
He  had  an  instant  historic  sense  of  what 
would  be  classic  in  the  era  just  past.  His 
feel  for  the  popular  consciousness  was 
reflected  in  his  own  tastes. 
What  else  did  he  used  to  collect? 
He  would  buy  trunkloads  of  Americana,  a 
lotofbentwood,  tinted  glass,  ceramics,  tin 
things,  folding  furniture,  iron  furniture, 
sheer  junk.  Optometrists'  signs,  old 
glasses,  old  lunch  pails.  I  don't  know  what 
happened  to  all  that,  but  he  evolved,  as  he 
did  in  all  his  collecting  tastes,  to  a  classi- 
cal-American-furniture phase.  He  also 
bought  bigger,  nicer  junk,  like  barber 
poles  and  carousel  horses.  I  wasn't  inter- 
ested in  any  of  this,  but  once  I  bought  an 
old  elevator  cage.  It  was  beautiful,  all  oak 
and  iron  fretwork.  We  put  a  bench  in  it 
and  sat  there  together  in  my  house.  Then  I 
sold  it  at  a  time  when  I  was  moving  and  he 
got  very,  very  angry,  as  he  always  did 
whenever  I  sold  anything. 
What  was  he  collecting  in  your  second 
phase  together  in  the  midseventies.7 
By  then  it  was  extremely  expensive  nine- 
teenth-century American  paintings,  but  I 
didn't  like  them.  Also  very  expensive  for- 
ties jewelry  and  watches.  In  the  fifties  I  had 
been  the  leader  in  our  collecting  enter- 
prises because  I  knew  the  scene,  but  by  the 
seventies  he  had  become  the  expert  and 
led  our  expeditions  together. 
Why  do  you  think  he  collected  so  much, 
or  at  all,  for  that  matter? 
Because  he  was  so  poor  when  he  was 
young.  Each  object  was  one  more  step 
away  from  the  poorhouse.  He  believed  in 
tangible  property,  not  stocks  and  bonds. 
Are  there  items  you  might  wish  to  buy  in 
the  auction? 

Well,  I'm  sure  there  will  be  many  things  I 
already  bought  once  and  eventually  sold. 
You  know,  I  have  this  horrifying  feeling 
that  Andy  often  bought  up  pieces  that  I 
sold.  I  sold  a  great  deal  when  I  was  sick, 
probably  not  with  a  clear  head,  and  he 
couldn't  bear  that.  But  he  didn't  like  to  tell 
me  that  he  was  doing  it,  because  he  proba- 
bly felt  he  would  have  to  give  the  pieces 
back  to  me,  and  he  didn't  like  to  do  that 
either.  Andy  was  a  hoarder.  His  generosity 
wasn't  with  material  possessions.  It  was 
expressed  in  other  ways. 


MAKING  SENSE  OF  IT  ALL 

To  determine  whether  Andy  Warhol  was  a 
good  collector  or  a  bad  collector  is  an  exer- 
cise in  futility.  Yardsticks  of  quality  pre- 
suppose common  standards  of  measure- 
ment. As  in  his  art,  so  in  his  collecting, 
Warhol  was  partly  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
call  into  question  such  standards,  inviting 
others  to  do  the  same,  and  to  consider  an 
entirely  different  code  of  quality.  As  a  col- 
lector he  seemed  at  times  to  operate  in  full 
accordance  with  received  wisdom,  at 
times  in  total  defiance  of  it.  Most  collec- 
tors collect  according  to  era,  according  to 
category  of  expertise,  often  with  an  eye  to 
kudos  or  to  posterity.  Some  collect  just  to 
make  a  show  of  spending  or  donating; 
some,  to  climb  a  rung  on  the  social  ladder. 
Most,  of  course,  simply  worry  about  the 
investment  potential  of  a  piece,  keeping  a 
nervous  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  art  mar- 
ket. Warhol  heeded  some  of  these  precepts 
some  of  the  time,  but  to  the  exasperation 
of  his  friends  and  counselors,  he  simply 
ignored  them  the  rest  of  the  time.  Warhol 
collected  according  to  Warhol.  He  often 
did  the  conventional  thing,  bought  a 
masterpiece,  and  then  proceeded  against 
all  advice  to  buy  the  other  stuff  as  well — 
the  fakes,  the  cookie  jars,  the  clunky 
jewelry — and  he  did  it  knowingly. 

In  consequence,  the  collection  he 
amassed  has  a  character  all  its  own. 
Greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  it  is  a 
phenomenon  that  in  its  totality  inspires  a 
sort  of  awe.  To  divide  it  up  between  what  is 
generally  considered  valuable  and  what 
worthless  is  to  miss  the  point.  Warhol  was 
too  smart  to  buy  only  junk  and  too  brilliant 
to  buy  only  masterpieces.  He  never  did  buy 
anything  entirely  unthinkingly — so  say 
his  friends,  who  were  nevertheless  mysti- 
fied by  many  of  his  acquisitions.  The 
implication  is  that  he  fully  intended  to 
have  that  particular  mixture. 

Hence  to  judge  the  collection  by  con- 
ventional standards  is  to  ignore  the  chal- 
lenge inherent  in  it.  Not  to  do  so  is  to 
invite  a  total  revolution  in  the  auction  and 
the  collecting  markets,  perhaps  something 
that  Warhol  dreamed  of  doing  when  he 
bought  vast  quantities  of  undifferentiated 
objects  at  flea  markets  and  curiosity  shops, 
because  when  there  are  just  the  right  num- 
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ber  of  masterpieces  interspersed  among  the 
"junk,"  the  "junk"  demands  a  second  look 
and  so  do  the  masterpieces. 

Warhol's  collection  seems  to  announce 
a  message.  "I  was  intended  to  be  this  way 
for  a  particular  reason,"  it  seems  to  say. 
"To  dismantle  me  or  to  reorganize  me  is  to 
change  the  message.  But  to  sell  me  off 
piecemeal  is  like  raffling  off  the  contents  of 
an  Egyptian  tomb.  How  will  anyone  know 
what  was  intended?"  Which  is,  of  course, 
what  the  antiquities  and  auction  markets 
have  done  for  years  and  continue  to  do. 
The  objects  being  more  negotiable  than 
their  context,  it  is  now  impossible  to  know 
how  past  civilizations  lived  and  died,  what 
they  chose  to  keep  and  why,  because 
tombs,  temples,  and  palaces  have  been 
emptied  before  any  record  was  made  of 
how  they  were  appointed. 

Does  the  same  consideration  apply  to 
Warhol's  collection?  Should  his  house 
with  its  contents  have  become  a  museum, 
like  the  house  of  a  Rodin  or  a  Monet?  Does 
America  value  its  culture  less  than  Euro- 
peans do  theirs?  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps this  is  exactly  the  way  American  cul- 
ture values  itself,  and,  after  all,  Andy 
Warhol  was  second  to  none  in  his  admira- 
tion of  it.  He  loved  to  shop,  to  be  a  con- 
sumer, and  he  was  the  great  exponent  of 
consumer  art.  If  he  sold  practically  noth- 
ing out  of  his  collection  while  alive,  he  was 
all  for  buying  what  others  sold.  Further- 
more, as  his  friends  have  testified,  Warhol 
was  deeply  perturbed  by  people's  seeing 
the  state  of  his  house.  The  preservation  of 
his  collection  might  have  better  preserved 
the  message  of  his  life,  but  it  would  have 
belied  the  way  he  lived  it  and  almost  cer- 
tainly contradicted  the  way  he  wished  to 
be  remembered. 

So,  it  won't  happen,  for  all  sorts  of  sen- 
sible reasons.  But  what  a  loss.  In  a  country 
bursting  with  fat-cat  private  museums, 
whose  collections  are  essentially  bill- 
boards for  family  fortunes,  Andy  Warhol, 
who  was  a  genuine  searcher,  a  real  "look- 
er," passes  uncommemorated.  His  collec- 
tion is  really  an  argument  composed  of 
objects,  perhaps  an  argument  with  them 
and  the  values  they  embody.  Even  a 
photographic  record  of  the  collection 
would  have  preserved  some  sense  of  that 
tension.  Publishing  houses  were  ap- 
proached, but  the  six-volume  Sotheby's 
catalog  ($95)  will  be  its  only  memorial. 
With  Warhol  gone,  a  Campbell's  soup 
can,  in  the  impoverished  imagination  of 
his  contemporaries,  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  hunk  of  tin,  after  all.  □ 

Melik  Kaylan  interviewed  twenty-six  mu- 
seum directors  for  January's  Connoisseur. 
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Auction  estimates  on  these  rare  and  striking 
objects  are  to  be  found  on  page  1 70. 


At  seventeen,  Matt  Haimovitz  is  already  a  master 


Preparing  for  a  rite  of  passage:  on  April  17  at  Lincoln  Center,  Haimovitz  plays  his  first  full-length  New  York  recital. 
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By  Charles  Siebert 


CELLO 
PRODIGY 


Saturday  evening 
in  late  November 
at  the  small  up- 
stairs concert  hall 
of  Manhattan's 
Marines  College 
of  Music.  On- 
stage, the  sixteen- 
year-old  cellist 
Mart   Haimovit: 

has  just  begun  to  draw  his  bow  and  his 
audience  across  the  vast,  somber  land- 
scape of  J.  S.  Bach's  Suite  no.  5  for  Unac- 
companied Cello.  Were  it  an  actual  jour- 
ney being  ventured,  a  quick  assessment  of 
the  equipment  and  circumstances  might 
dissuade  you  from  going  along:  a  frail-look- 
ing boy  not  much  taller  than  his  instru- 
ment and  nearly  lost  behind  it;  a  physically 
demanding,  technically  complex  piece  of 
music  that  many  mature  players  never 
master  on  an  instrument  not  really  suited 
to  solos;  and  an  audience  of  adults,  mostly, 
whose  age  alone  may  dispose  them  against 
the  idea  of  being  conducted  by  a  mere  boy 
into  realms  of  emotion  for  which  he  can't 
possibly  have  the  related  experience. 

At  first,  Haimovitz  appears  somewhat 
stiff  and  lifeless — a  marionette 
strung  up  about  a  cello — and  then,  in 
some  mysterious,  cyclical  equation,  the 
music  pulling  the  strings  that  pull  the  boy 
who  makes  the  music,  you  are  taken  away 
on  a  stirring  sequence  of  sounds,  both  sub- 
tle and  assured,  soft  then  stern,  distant  and 
proximate,  a  lifetime  he  has  yet  to  live 
occurring  in  the  lapse  between  inspiration 
and  its  residual  sound.  From  time  to  time 
you  find  yourself  reporting  back  from  the 
place  to  which  his  playing  has  taken  you, 
to  the  place  from  which  it  comes,  just  to  be 
sure  it's  he — seemingly  lost  himself,  sway- 
ing back  and  forth,  shuddering  sometimes 
at  a  prolonged  note,  his  head  shot  side- 
ways, chin  slightly  raised,  like  an  actor  in  a 
silent  movie  responding  to  tragic  news  and 
then  gathering  himself  again. 

The  applause  at  the  end  is  fitful,  a  loud 
initial  burst  suddenly  tempered  by  confu- 
sion. Haimovitz  is  an  arm's  length  from  his 
cello  now,  taking  his  bows.  The  equation 
is  broken.  It  is  the  frail  boy  and  the  outsize 
instrument  again,  and  after  three  encores 
he  is  gone — no  lingering  backstage  to 
receive  visitors  and  kudos.  His  parents 
whisk  him  down  a  flight  of  white  marble 
steps,  out  the  front  door,  into  a  car,  and 


home  again. 

Four  days  later, 
a  weary  Matt  Hai- 
movit: sirs  by  .1 
window  sipping 
orange  juice  in 
the  living  room  of 
his  family's  apart- 
ment on  Central 
Park  South.  "1 
had  to  get  right  home  the  other  night  and 
study  for  my  exams,"  he  explains.  "I  just 
finished  my  last  one  this  morning" — his 
soft  voice  gives  way  to  an  exalted  sigh — 
"so  I'm  pretty  wiped  out." 

Up  close,  he  appears  younger  still.  A 
full  head  of  curly  black  hair  sets  off  a  fair 
complexion  and  slight  build,  and  his 
round,  fleshy  cheeks  and  thin,  pursed  lips 
give  him  a  permanently  boyish,  almost 
unformed  appearance,  as  though  the  ener- 
gy that  goes  into  completing  growth  had 
been  siphoned  off  into  years  of  playing  the 
cello.  His  fingers  are  extremely  long,  and 
the  tips  of  those  on  his  left  hand,  the  ones 
that  press  the  strings,  are  dime-size  cal- 
luses. He  laughs — a  lurching,  deep- 
throated  kid's  laugh — when  it's  suggested 
that  his  hand  looks  like  a  tree  frog's. 

A  grand  piano  under  a  long  brass  hang- 
ing lamp  occupies  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
and  at  the  center,  before  a  white  marble 
fireplace,  stands  a  two-hundred-year-old 
Matteo  Goffriller  cello  in  a  brown  case, 
steadied  on  either  side  with  hanging 
weights.  Jets  of  steam  billow  from  two 
humidifiers  set  along  opposite  walls.  For 
the  cello  or  the  cellist?  "Both,"  Haimovitz 
says,  "but  mostly  for  the  cello." 

For  more  than  eight  years,  Haimovitz 
has  been  captivating  audiences  with  his 
cello.  By  age  sixteen,  he  had  made  his 
debuts  in  this  country  and  abroad,  to  vast 
critical  acclaim,  with  such  leading  sym- 
phonic institutions  as  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  Houston  Symphony,  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Montreal  Symphony, 
the  Toronto  Symphony,  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Philharmonia  of  Lon- 
don. In  1986,  he  became  the  youngest  art- 
ist ever  to  receive  an  Avery  Fisher  Career 
Grant  award,  and  he  has  also  signed  an 
exclusive  recording  contract  with 
Deutsche  Grammophon. 

At  seventeen,  Haimovitz  is  an  aging 
child  prodigy  poised  at  the  threshold  of 
mastery.  Conventional  wisdom  says  it  will 
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Jelicate  transition.  Haimovitz  doesn't 

>ok  worried.    In  fact,   he  seems  quite 

itomed  to,   even  amused  hy,    the 

isity  his  rare  talents  inspire  in  others, 

their  tendency  to  tiptoe  around  at  the 

periphery  of  his  mysterious  condition  so  as 

not  to  wake  him  from  it. 

When  he  mentions  that  after  this 
conversation  he's  going  to  dash 
downtown  to  see  a  movie,  you  find  your- 
self wishing  he'd  just  stay  home  and  watch 
TV.  When  he  starts  disparaging  his  tennis 
game,  you  want  to  talk  him 
into  giving  it  up  entirely. 
There  is  a  double  edge  to  the 
concern  prodigies  provoke 
in  us.  We  wonder  where 
their  abilities  come  from  and 
worry  that  they  will  disap- 
pear, the  shared  and  some- 
what prosaic  conceit  being 
that  in  a  base  world  exquisite 
talent  will  not  be  counte- 
nanced for  long. 

"I  suppose,"  Matt  says, 
"people  need  the  word  'prod- 
igy' to  categorize  something 
unknown.  What  bothers  me 
is  it  makes  me  think  of  some 
narrow-minded  freak  who 
happens  to  do  one  thing  well 
and  who  will  eventually  fade 
away.  But  if  you  call  some- 
one a  prodigy  who  from  a 
very  early  age  knew  what  he 
wanted  to  do  and  started  de- 
veloping that,  then  I  guess 
the  word  applies  to  me." 

Matt  did  not  pick  up  the 
cello  until  he  was  almost 
eight  years  old — rather  late, 
as  prodigies  go.  As  a  child  in 
Israel  (where  his  parents, 
both  Rumanian  refugees, 
met  and  married)  and  then 
in  California  (where  the 
family  moved  when  he  was 
four)  he  was  always  around 
music.  His  mother  gave  up  a 
career  as  a  concert  pianist  to  raise  Matt  and 
his  younger  sister,  Rinat,  but  played  and 
gave  lessons  at  home.  "Matt  always  had 
this  great  love  for  music,"  recalls  Marlena 
Haimovitz.  "At  three  he  could  sit  through 
an  entire  concert,  and  he  was  always  hang- 
ing around  my  studio.  The  one  thing  that 
would  stop  him  from  running  around  and 
being  an  active  little  boy  was  hearing  the 
music  he  liked." 

Attempts  were  made  at  piano  lessons, 
but  his  major  concern  was  playing  soccer. 
Then  his  mother  took  him  to  hear  Msti- 
slav  Rostropovich  performing  solo. 


"Matt's  eyes  were  this  wide,"  recalls  Mrs. 
Haimovitz.  "He  turned  to  me  and  asked  if 
he  could  'have  one  of  those.'  ' 

"It  was  not  just  the  sound,"  says  Matt, 
"but  the  way  it  looked,  as  though  it  was 
part  of  the  person  playing  it.  With  the 
piano,  the  form  didn't  have  much  to  do 
with  the  sound  coming  out.  The  person  on 
the  piano  bench  seems  disconnected  from 
the  music.  But  watching  Rostropovich 
take  a  stroke  on  the  cello  with  the  bow  and 
making  such  an  enormous,  beautiful  sound 
was  just  incredible  to  me." 


Like  Casals  before  him,  Mart  Haimovitz  plays  a  Matteo  Goffriller 
cello.  Like  the  old  master,  he  prefers  it  to  a  Stradivarius . . . 


Incredible  to  those  who  heard  him  were 
the  richness  and  the  emotional  depth  of 
the  sounds  Matt  Haimovitz  almost  imme- 
diately began  to  draw  from  the  instrument 
his  mother  now  matter-of-factly  states  her 
son  "was  born  for. " 

"I  can't  explain  it,  really,"  he  says.  "I 
just  had  a  great  time  with  the  cello  right 
away,  and  I  could  always  move  people.  In 
fact,  I  came  home  recently  and  heard  a 
tape  playing.  I  asked  my  mother,  'Who's 
that?  That's  really  good.'  She  said  'That's 
you  playing  a  Bach  suite  when  you  were 
nine  years  old,'  and  I  was  struck  dumb.  I 


said  that  can't  be.  When  I  was  nine  years 
old  I  was  obviously  not  very  sophisticated. 
Music  has  always  been  a  kind  of  secret  lan- 
guage that  I  could  communicate  with.  I'm 
only  now  beginning  to  understand  how 
and  what  it  is  I'm  communicating." 

"He  has  a  fabulous  technical  affinity  for 
the  cello,"  says  Mannes  College's  Carl 
Schachter,  Matt's  instructor  in  composi- 
tion and  counterpoint,  "but  that  to  me  is 
less  remarkable  than  the  expression  and 
artistry  he  manages.  He  has  a  beauty  of 
sound  that  would  be  quite  remarkable  in  a 
person  three  times  his  age. 
It's  a  voice,  a  manner  of 
making  music  which,  with- 
out being  coarse  or  eccen- 
tric, is  recognizably  his  own. 
I  would  say  that  comes  when 
someone  is  very  young  or  it 
doesn't  come  at  all." 

Haimovitz  began  his  seri- 
ous cello  studies  in  Califor- 
nia with  Gabor  Rejto.  He 
gave  his  first  recital  when  he 
was  nine.  In  1981,  when 
Matt  was  ten,  the  renowned 
violinist  Itzhak  Perlman 
heard  him  play  in  a  master 
class  and  was  so  impressed 
that  he  took  Matt  on  as  a 
protege  and  immediately 
recommended  that  the  fami- 
ly move  East  so  that  Matt 
could  study  with  the  Juilliard 
School's  Leonard  Rose. 

I'd  never  played  for  anyone 
like  that  before,"  says 
Matt,  recalling  the  first  time 
Rose  heard  him.  "There  I 
am,  twelve  years  old,  and 
he's  this  great  cellist,  a  great 
idol  of  mine.  I  played  one 
piece  after  another.  He  just 
sat  there  and  listened,  and 
then  he  sent  me  out  o{  the 
room  and  invited  my  parents 
in.  They  never  told  me  what 
he  said,  but  we  moved  to 
New  York  the  next  year." 

"He  said  to  me,  i  would  love  to  teach 
your  son,'  "  recalls  Marlena  Haimovitz. 
"He  talked  about  some  of  his  past  students, 
especially  Yo-Yo  Ma,  and  he  said  he 
thought  he  would  never  hear  such  talent 
again.  It  was  very  much  the  sense  of  the 
torch  being  passed  along." 

In  1984,  Matt  joined  Ma  and  Rose  at 
the  92nd  Street  Y,  in  New  York,  in  a  con- 
cert in  celebration  of  Rose's  sixty-fifth 
birthday.  "Three  generations  of  cellists  on 
one  stage,"  says  Ma.  "And  that  turned  out 
to  be  Mr.  Rose's  last  concert.  He  became 
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very  ill  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  very 
proud  of  Matt  and  had  always  wanted  me 
to  meet  him.  Before  he  died  he  said  to  me, 
'You  must  teach  Matt.'  There  I  was  being 
given  this  charge  hy  my  teacher  who 
taught  me  SO  much.  It's  kind  ot  an  awe 
some  responsibility." 

Now,  along  with  his  four  hours  of  prac- 
tice daily,  his  lessons  at  Juilliard,  and  his 
classes  with  Carl  Schachter,  Matt  studies 
privately  with  Ma  whenever  the  two  can 
align  their  busy  schedules.  Theirs  is  no 
standard  teacher-disciple  relationship.  Ma 
is  fifteen  years  older  than 
Haimovitz,  but  music  bridg- 
es the  age  difference. 

"Our  last  lesson,"  says 
Matt,  "we  spent  four  hours 
together.  We  always  talk 
about  the  importance  <i\ 
spontaneity  in  music,  of  mu- 
sic being  a  lifelong  process. 
Yo-Yo  is  a  great  example  for 
me  because  his  music  is  al- 
ways developing.  He'll  ask 
me  questions  that  lead  me  to 
inv  own  conclusions,  which 
may  be  very  different  than 
what  he  expected.  So  we 
learn  together." 


As  Ma  points  out,  that 
process  should  never 
stop.  "The  danger  in  being  a 
prodigy  is  that  you  get  so 
much  special  attention.  You 
have  to  destroy  that  role  as 
you  try  to  mature,  because  if 
you  feel  too  special  as  a  prod- 
igy you  may  forsake  your 
obligation  to  change,  to 
grow,  to  become  more  hu- 
man, and  that  really  gets 
much  tougher  to  do  as  you 
get  older." 

"Yo-Yo  and  Mr.  Perlman 
and  Mr.  Rose  have  all  been 
great  examples,"  says  Matt, 
"very  down-to-earth  people. 
They've  been  very  interested 
that  I  go  to  school  and  get  an  education 
outside  the  cello,  go  to  the  movies,  go  out 
on  dates,  things  any  other  kid  would  do. 
Mr.  Rose  always  told  me  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  be  a  good  human  being. 
Some  incredibly  talented  people  just  die 
out  because  they're  too  narrowly  focused.  I 
think  of  Bobby  Fischer.  He's  an  incredible 
genius,  but  all  he  ever  thought  about  was 
chess  and  now  he's  just  about  completely 
insane.  I  love  the  cello,  but  I  have  other 
interests,  like  psychology,  literature, 
math,  and  science.  The  odd  thing  is,  I  was 
never  that  interested  in  school  until  I 


picked  up  the  cello.  My  curiosity  about  ii 
led  me  to  think  and  be  curious  about  other 
things." 

Mart's  performance  schedule  has  to  be 
worked  into  his  school  calendar,  summer, 
weekends,  and  vacations,  lie  averages 
about  twenty  concert  dates  a  year.  Yo-Yo 
Ma,  by  comparison,  currently  plays  a 
hundred.  "It's  a  workable  number,"  says 
Lee  Lamont,  the  president  of  ICM  Artists, 
Ltd.,  who  personally  manages  both  Ma's 
and  Haimovitz's  careers.  "When  you're 
juggling  his  schooling,  his  musical  studies, 


.  because  its  sound  has  less  character  of  its  own  and 
leaves  more  for  the  player  to  fill  in. 

the  repertoire  he's  working,  the  number  of 
concerts  he  likes  to  attend,  all  the  things 
he's  involved  in,  this  is  the  amount  that's 
comfortable  for  him.  When  he  wants  more 
engagements  we'll  get  them." 

Yo-Yo  Ma,  who  was  not  a  late  bloomer 
either,  warns  against  his  making  too  many 
public  appearances  at  this  stage  in  his 
career.  "I  talk  with  Matt  about  this  often. 
These  years,  let's  say  from  age  fifteen  to 
twenty-one,  are  absolutely  crucial  for 
building  a  reservoir  of  learning  about  mu- 
sic and  experiences  in  music  that  he  can 
draw  from  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  You  can't 


do  that  it  you  play  publicly  too  much, 
bee  ause  with  each  performance  you're  tak- 
ing from  your  reservoir.  You're  saying, 
'Okay,  this  is  what  I  have,  these  are  my 
goods,'  and  you  develop  habits  that  are 
pro  performing  as  opposed  to  pro-explora- 
tion. These  are  years  for  'research  and 
development.'  " 

I  here  is  no  surer  defense  against  the 
most  devastating  crisis  prodigies  ever  con- 
front: waking  up  one  day  estranged  from 
their  own  abilities,  unable  to  deal  con- 
sciously with  what  for  so  many  years 
they've  been  doing  uncon- 
sciously. "I've  always  used 
the  centipede  analogy,"  says 
Ma.  "It  just  crawls  along  by 
itself,  but  if  it  stops  to  ask, 
Well,  am  I  moving  my  fifty- 
fourth  or  my  forty-ninth 
leg?,  it  can't  move  another 
step." 


T: 


he  violinist  Yehudi  Me- 
nuhin  is  often  cited  as 
one  who  never  quite  came 
through  this  crisis.  "Menu- 
hin's  problem,"  says  a  string 
player  who  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous,  "is  that  he  had 
completely  disastrous  teach- 
ing. He  didn't  have  any, 
practically.  So  when  he  be- 
gan asking  himself  ques- 
tions, he  couldn't  answer 
them.  He  can  now.  He's  still 
a  wonderful  musician  with  a 
great  knowledge  of  music, 
but  he  can't  do  it  technically 
the  way  he  used  to.  He  can 
hardly  hold  the  bow.  It's 
kind  of  a  tragedy." 

Matt  thinks  about  the 
violinist  Michael  Rabin,  a 
much  sadder  case.  "I  heard 
one  of  his  early  recordings," 
he  says.  "It  was  just  an  unbe- 
lievable sound,  as  beautiful 
as  I've  ever  heard.   But  he 
became  real  crazy.   He  got 
paranoid  about  falling  off  the  stage.  With 
each  performance,  he'd  move  further  and 
further  toward  the  back.  People  think  he 
committed  suicide,  though  no  one  really 
knows." 

The  challenge  of  these  years  is  not  to 
mechanize  one's  ability  or  inspiration  but 
gradually  to  explore  and  identify  them  so 
that  one's  native  talent  can  be  called  into 
service  over  and  over,  in  new  ways,  in  all 
the  circumstances  a  major  career  entails. 
"You  can  either  keep  saying,  'Hey,  look 
at  me,'  "  says  Ma,  "  'look  at  how  terrific  I 
am,'  or  say,  'Wait  a  minute,  look  at  this 
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usic.  Let's  share  it.'  I  remember  when  I 
in  college,  I  was  still  playing  very 
;stinctually  and  being  pretty  talented  and 
1  that  stuff.  Then  I  met  some  music 
teachers  who  said  to  me,  'You  play  very 
well,  but  imagine  how  much  better  you'd 
be  if  you  could  think.'  Well,  at  first  I 
thought,  How  could  people  talk  to  me  this 
way?  But  gradually,  you  start  building  your 
wealth  of  instincts  just  by  asking  simple 
questions.  Why  is  this  beautiful.7  Why  is  it 
boring.7  You  start  backtracking  to  see  how 
a  composer  tells  a  story,  the  techniques  he 
uses.  You  start  counting  measures  and 
looking  at  structures,  and  that  enables  you 
to  learn  things  very  quickly  and  very  deep- 
ly. The  transition  from  being  a  young 
musician  to  being  a  mature  one  is  the  abil- 
ity to  put  all  your  ego  and  ability  at  the 
service  of  the  music,  not  to  be  subservient 
to  it,  but  to  make  another  world  happen. 
That's  the  type  of  thing  I'm  interested  in 
developing  in  myself  and  in  Matt.  My  job 
is  to  help  him  develop  from  the  fantastic 
talent  he  already  is  into  the  most  caring 
musician  possible." 

There's  a  trace  of  daylight  left  in  the 
mist  snagged  on  Central  Park's  trees 
as  Matt  Haimovitz  jumps  up  from  his  chair 
and  goes  over  to  the  piano.  "You  always 
have  to  have  a  certain  idea  about  what 
kind  ot  mood  you  want  when  you  play,"  he 
says,  playing  some  lonesome,  lilting  melo- 
dy of  Schubert's  to  illustrate  his  point. 
"One  day  you  might  think  this  kind  of  an 
optimistic  theme  and  play  it  as  though 
you're  in  love,  and  another  day  you  might 
be  really  depressed  and  think  it's  the  sad- 
dest thing  in  the  world.  You  don't  have  to 
experience  everything  yourself  to  feel 
things  as  though  you  have. 

"It's  imagination.  I  have  images  as  I'm 
playing.  For  example,  Boccherini's  Con- 
certo in  B  Flat:  I  think  of  it  as  an  heroic 
piece,  a  character  portrayal  of  a  knight 
who's  very  charming  and  noble,  and  yet  he 
has  his  weak  moments.  He's  a  ladies' 
man.  "There's  a  faint  blush  now  in  Haimo- 
vitz's  cheeks.  "I  picture  a  story  to  go  along 
with  him  each  time  I  play  the  piece.  The 
story  may  change  each  time,  but  it's  always 
the  same  character." 

As  he  speaks,  his  mother,  at  the  tar  end 
of  the  room,  locks  up  a  big  black  cello  case. 
That  case  contains  the  other  Matteo  Gof- 
triller  cello  in  Matt  Haimovitz's  life,  the 
one  he  has  played  for  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years.  Four  nights  ago  at  Mannes  College, 
he  played  it  for  the  last  time.  It  belonged  to 
Pablo  Casals  and  has  been  on  loan  to  Matt 
from  Casals's  widow,  Marta.  Since  Casals 
died,  no  one  but  Matt  has  been  allowed  to 
perform  on  it,  and  now  it  is  going  back. 


The  one  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  the 
one  he  will  be  playing  from  now  on,  he 
found  himself,  "by  accident,"  he  says,  in  a 
violin  shop  in  London.  He  is  already  prac- 
ticing on  it  four  hours  a  day.  This  Saturday 
he  will  be  playing  it  all  night;  musician 
friends  he  met  a  year  ago  at  the  Marlboro 
School  of  Music,  in  Vermont,  are  coming 
over  to  play  chamber  music. 

We'll  go  from  seven-thirty  P.M.  to 
about  two  or  three  A.M.,"  says 
Matt.  "It's  incredible  fun.  You're  commu- 
nicating with  other  musicians,  exchang- 
ing ideas.  It's  more  social.  I  really  want  to 
explore  the  chamber-music  repertoire. 
When  you  stop  studying  officially,  the 
places  you  learn  the  most  are  at  the  con- 
certs you  attend  and  when  you  play  cham- 
ber music." 

In  the  background,  Marlena  Haimovitz 
works  her  way  out  of  the  apartment  with 
Casals's  cello.  The  door  slams.  Matt  has 
the  strangest  little  protracted  smile  on  his 
face.  "It's  a  very  famous  instrument,"  he 
says,  after  deliberation.  "I  had  a  great  time 
with  it." 

With  a  glance  he  shifts  attention  to  his 
new  cello.  "The  Goffriller  is  a  very  hard 
cello  to  play,"  he  explains.  "It  doesn't 
speak  as  quickly  as  a  Strad  does.  There's 
not  much  reverberation.  You  have  to  work 
for  every  sound.  Casals  wanted  a  cello  with 
no  character,  a  kind  of  white  wall,  so  that 
he  could  fill  it  in.  That's  what  I  want  even- 
tually— that  control,  the  freedom  to  do 
anything  on  the  cello  anywhere,  to  be  able 
to  wake  up  at  three  A.M.  with  a  104  fever 
and  still  play  Bach  incredibly  well." 

He  catches  himself  in  his  own  fervor 
and  laughs.  Outside,  the  day  seems  to  lin- 
ger in  anticipation — a  white  wall  waiting 
to  be  filled  in.  "I  don't  think  anything  like 
burnout  will  happen,"  Matt  continues. 
"I'm  doing  what  I  love,  and  I  have  always 
found  ways  to  develop  it.  Plus,  I  think  I'm 
pretty  down-to-earth.  If  I  looked  outside 
here  and  thought,  Don't  those  trees  all 
look  like  cellos?  or,  Isn't  this  a  harmonious 
day?,  then  I  might  worry.  My  music  would 
stagnate.  But  I've  always  known  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  a  way  I  want  to  sound, 
and  I'm  working  towards  that.  Perfor- 
mances are  secondary.  They're  my  reward, 
not  my  goal.  I'm  not  out  there  to  knock 
people  dead  or  seek  their  approval.  My 
goal  is  to  communicate  what  I've  been 
working  on  since  I  was  eight  years  old. "  He 
pauses  a  moment  and  finds  that  strange  lit- 
tle smile  again.  "I  wasted  my  first  eight 
years  honing  my  soccer  skills."  □ 

Charles  Siebert  is  a  poet  based  in  New  York. 
This  is  his  first  article  for  Connoisseur. 
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l  prodigy?  Haimovitz  shrugs  off  the  word  with  a  smile. 
"I  think  of  myself  as  pretty  down-to-earth" 


i> 


Before  he  died,  Yo-Yo  Ma's  teacher  told  him,  "You  must  teach  Matt."  Says  Ma,  "If  s  kind  of  an  awesome  responsibility." 
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Swedish  Masters  of 

CRYSTAL 

Inside  the  house  of  Orrefbrs 


By  Frank  Ward 

rystal"  is  from  the  Greek  krystallos — ice.  One  thinks  of 
this  on  the  way  to  Orrefors,  Sweden's  famous  glassmaking 
firm.  The  winter  landscape  is  as  crisp  and  gleaming  as  the 
finest  cut  glass.  Rivers  are  glaciers;  lakes,  dulled  mirrors. 
No  wonder  the  Swedes  love  crystal.  Once  called  "the 
poets  of  materialism, "  they  are  horn  craftsmen  and  have  a 
passion  for  clarity  and  precision.  They  cannot  fail  to 
respond  to  so  incisive  and  clean-cut  a  material. 
Orrefors  hegan  as  an  iron  foundry  in  1  726,  when  it  was  granted 
a  charter  to  forge  iron  "on  a  beautiful  stream  that  floweth  from 
Lake  Orranas,"  in  a  forest  in  Orrefors,  Sweden.  In  1 898  it  became 
a  bottle  works,  making  the  full  transition  to  a  glassworks  under 
the  management  of  the  brilliant  Johan  Ekman,  who  took  over  in 
1913.  Then,  truly,  a  "beautiful  stream"  began  to  flow  from  the 
lake — a  stream  of  crystal.  Ever  since,  the  company  has  remained 
in  the  forefront  of  crystal  manufacture,  producing  works  for  the 
table,  the  kitchen,  the  mantelpiece — not  to  mention  the 
museum.  It  pioneered,  for  example,  three  major  techniques  of 
handling  crystal:  Graal,  Ariel,  and  Ravenna  (see  glossary).  It  has 
nurtured  the  finest  of  artist-designers,  with  eight  in  its  stable  right 


Left:  When  the  now-fa- 
mous "Bacchus"  bowl 
was  designed  for  Orre- 
fors, by  Simon  Gate  in 
1925,  it  sold  for  $2,500. 
Today,  it  is  worth 
$75,000. 

Opposite:  Lovers  of 
minimalism  will  want 
Jan  Johansson's  elegant 
"Skyscraper  I,"  a  cut 
sculpture  in  an  edition 
of  seventy-five  pieces, 
each  at  $1,450. 
For  those  with  a  taste 
for  expressionism,  Orre- 
fors offers  Eva  En- 
glund's  striking  "Mono- 
gram" dish  (seventy- 
five  pieces,  each  at 
$1,600). 
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fhere  do  Orrefors  designers  find  inspiration?  Gunnar  Cyren's  cut  sculpture  with  silver  ornament  "Temple  of  the  Lying  Panther"  ($19,500,  in  an  edition  of 
tfy)  mixes  Mesoamerican  with  art  moderne.  Opposite:  In  his  plate  "Elusion  II"  ($1,450,  in  an  edition  of  twenty-five),  Matz  Borgstrom  recalls  the  lyrical  ab- 
straction of  the  1950s.  And  Anne  Nilsson's  bowl  "Ariel  Dog"  ($2,025,  in  an  edition  of  thirty)  harks  back  to  the  zesty  paintings  of  childhood. 


now.  Backing  them  up  are 
teams  of  consummate  blowers, 
engravers,  and  polishers,  many 
of  them  as  temperamental  as 
the  artists.  They  often  hurl 
down  a  flawed  piece  in  disgust 
and  storm  away  without  a 
word. 

This  year,  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing program  that  began  in 
1986,  Orrefors  is  presenting  its 
Gallery  88  Collection — ninety- 
three  unique  items  of  full  lead 
crystal,  each  released  in  a  lim- 
ited edition  of  between  ten  and 
a  hundred  units  and  costing 
from  $500  to  $19,500.  None  is 
exactly  alike;  all  qualify  as 
works  of  art. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  collec- 
tion has  impressive  versatility. 
Some  pieces  are  nude  polished 
blocks  of  crystal  without  a  scrap 
of  embellishment.  Others  are 
highly  colored  with  intricate 
engravings.  To  put  it  another 
way,  the  eight  artist-designers 
revere  crystal  and  handle  it  in 
totally  different  ways. 

The  material — a  molten 
combination  of  sand,  potash, 

ted   lead  oxide,    and   tiny  

amounts  of  saltpeter  and  arse- 
nic— lends  itself  to  such  treatment.  Crystal  is  full  of  surprises.  It 
refracts  itself,  so  that  a  piece  appears  to  be  a  half  inch  farther  away 
than  it  actually  is.  Crystal  is  tactile  yet  not  voluptuous,  hard  yet 
always  fluid:  a  bubble  of  air  trapped  inside  a  piece  of  crystal  can 
travel  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  in  the  course  of  a  century. 
Colorless  but  prismatic,  this  medium  reveals  all  yet  is  full  of  inti- 
mations— shadows  and  reflections,  sudden  flashes  of  color. 

The  dean  of  the  Orrefors  designers  is  the  sixty-two-year-old 
Olle  Alberius.  Elegant,  urbane,  with  an  appealingly  gentle 
humor,  he  uses  words  with  precision,  as  if  engraving  them  on  a 
crystal  vase.  "I  like  to  work  with  color,"  he  says  in  his  slow,  crisp 


way.  "I  used  to  use  very  strong 
colors,  but  now  I  mix  them 
more,  getting  softer  effects. 
Crystal  is  all  about  light  and 
color  refraction,  a  play  of  water. 
You  see  the  rainbow  in  the  cut- 
tings. When  I  sketch  a  piece,  I 
always  ask  myself,  What  will 
the  light  do  to  this?  Crystal  is 
light.  You  must  touch  crystal, 
especially  the  cut  pieces." 

Engraving  is  a  major  element 
in  his  work,  often  on  color, 
which  is  extremely  unusual.  His 
blushing  engraved  plate  in 
overlay  "Dragonflies"  carries  a 
motif  so  delicate  as  to  be  almost 
ethereal;  the  engraved  vases  in 
underlay  are  both  simple  and 
complex,  classical  and  roman- 
tic. His  massive,  faceted  vases 
in  Ariel  have  great  luster;  one, 
mainly  in  glowing  cobalt,  with 
bold  motifs,  is  encased  in  a 
thick  block  of  clear  crystal,  very 
like  a  lump  of  ice. 

Alberius  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  quality  of  Orrefors 
crystal.  The  thin  pieces — the 
wineglasses,  for  example — give 
superb  sound,   and  the  heavy 

ones  catch  the  light  splendidly. 

As  a  by-product  of  the  work  at 
Orrefors,  he  notes,  the  pieces  made  by  the  Ariel  process  "capture 
the  air  inside  the  crystal — fresh  Orrefors  air."  The  idea  that  the 
company  exports  clean  air  clearly  amuses  him. 

Erika  Lagerbielke,  just  twenty-eight,  is  the  youngest  and  most 
playful  of  the  Orrefors  designers.  She  relishes  the  use  of  intense 
colors.  "Perhaps  I  had  to  make  a  splash  of  color  to  save  getting 
swallowed  up  by  OrTefors.  1  work  a  lot  with  many  layers  of  color, 
with  the  interplay  of  colors.  I  nearly  always  use  transparent  color; 
crystal  is  essentially  transparent.  Light  infuses  the  dark  color  with 
life.  Crystal  can  be  both  soft  and  hard.  To  me  it's  hard.  And  hard 
things  should  look  hard." 


Where  to  Buy  It 

The  Orrefors  Gallery  88  Collection  is  available  not 
only  in  Orrefors's  showrooms  in  New  York  City  and 
Costa  Mesa,  California,  hut  also  in  Neiman-Marcus  in 
Chicago,  Bullock's  in  Costa  Mesa,  Caldwell's  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  Bloomingdale's  in  New  York  and  Boca 
Raton,  Florida. 

A  Glassmaker's  Glossary 

Graal — Multiple  layers  of  colored  glass  env;' oped  in- 
side clear  crystal.  To  create  the  design,  the  artist  cuts 
the  background  away. 

Ariel — A  technique  of  trapping  air  bubbles  inside  the 
crystal  so  that  they  form  part  of  the  design,  producing 
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what  one  artist  calls  "shimmering  contours  and  spar- 
kling silver  pearls." 

Ravenna — A  technique  of  using  crushed  colored  glass 
to  create  mosaiclike  designs  within  the  crystal". 
Underlay — The  innermost  layer  of  the  piece  is  colored 
glass. 

Overlay — The  outermost  layer  of  the  piece  is  colored 
glass. 

What  Do  You  Think? 

A  signed  piece  ot  crystal,  one  of  a  limited  run,  is 
(a^  an  original  work  ot  art 

(b)  a  multiple 

(c)  a  crafts  object 


Any  serious  work  made  of  crystal  tor  limited  reproduc- 
tion and  sale  is 

(a)  an  expensive  commercial  item 

(b)  an  example  of  "art  glass" 

(c)  a  collectible 

The  aesthetic  value  of  individual  pieces  marketed  as 
"art  glass"  is 

(a)  unrelated  to  price 

(b)  a  function  ot  the  artist's,  visum 

(c)  a  function  ot  craftsmanship 

(d)  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
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most  successful  designs  are  frankly  sculptural.  Her 

esticks,  for  instance,  look  almost  architectural, 

3  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  might  have  designed  on  a 

Jay.  "Yes, "  she  laughs,  "I  do  want  people  to  put  candles 

my  candlesticks.  I  hope  the  price  [$  1 ,000— $1 ,225]  won't  put 
buyers  off  from  using  them."  She  also  views  her  medium  with 
humor.  "There  can  he  a  certain  solemnity  about  crystal — a  typi- 
cal fiftieth-birthday  present  in  Sweden — and  we  mustn't  get  stuck 
with  it."  Her  bottles  with  "personified"  stoppers  shaped  like  car- 
toon faces  she  describes  as  "a  joke  about  Orrefors  decanters. " 

By  contrast,  Jan  Johansson,  somehow  both  dreamy  and  alert, 
works  only  in  pure  crystal.  "I  want  to  see  the  back  of  a  piece  from 
the  front,  to  build  a  chamber  that  lets  me  into  the  glass.  The  color 
of  clear  crystal  is  very  important.  Orrefors  crystal  has  a  soft  look, 
with  the  barest  yellow  tone.  You  can't  see  it,  really,"  he  smiles, 
"but  you  can  see  the  difference  between  Orrefors  and  other  crys- 
tals. The  others  are  harder,  grayer. 

"Crystal  is  something  from  Swedish  nature,  all  air  and  light. 
Turn  off  the  light  and  it  disappears.  Crystal  has  not  really  crystal- 
lized; it  is  supercooled  fluid.  When  glass  crystallizes  completely,  it 
turns  white.  I  work  with  solid  blocks  of  crystal,  which  are  cast  in 
molds.  You  can  cut  it  and  even  saw  it.  I  see  my  work  as  sculpture. 
My  father  was  a  sculptor;  I  was  brought  up  in  his  studio." 

Johansson's  "Center  City"  offers  a  case  in  point.  A  large  cut 
sculpture  on  a  base  of  black  Swedish  granite,  it  arrests  one's  eye 
with  glowing  shafts  of  light,  entertains  it  with  rainbows.  The  var- 
ious surfaces  reflect  onto  one  another,  their  beveled  edges  giving 
a  look  of  great  softness.  It  changes  at  every  angle,  this  cathedral  of 

light,  seeming  to  shimmer  and  

dissolve,  grow  solid  once  more, 
and  melt  again. 

Lars  Hellsten,  another  artist, 
is  nervy  and  bright-eyed  and  has 
a  quick,  gleaming  smile.  His 
themes  are  kings,  queens,  wine, 
fruit,  revelers.  The  motifs  could 
hardly  be  treated  more  boldly, 
shorn  of  all  extraneous  detail. 
In  his  "Geometry"  series  of 
bowls,  the  clear  crystal  between 
the  black  strokes  of  the  motif 
seems  to  shine  like  molten  sib 
ver — a  memorable  effect. 

"I'm  very  close  to  nature,  to 
ice,  snow,  the  countryside.  I  see 
an  affinity  between  ice  and  crys- 
tal. I  think  crystal  is  fantastic,  a 
liquid  that's  still  fluid  even  in  its 
solid  state.  Measure  a  piece  of 
crystal  over  fifty  years,  and 
you'll  find  that  the  base  has 
thickened  over  the  years;  the 
crystal  has  flowed  downwards." 
His  eyes  widen,  as  if  he  is 
amazed  anew  at  the  thought. 

"We  work  with  outstanding 
craftsmen  here.  I  never  have  a 
design  when  I  meet  the  blower; 
I  just  describe  my  idea  and  he 
blows  it.  Then  we  modify  it. 


Things  have  to  work  out  technically;  glass  has  a  will  of  its  own  and 
mustn't  be  forced." 

In  the  hands  of  Gunnar  Cyren,  glass  can  be  at  once  sensual  and 
monumental  (as  in  his  "Temple"  series,  where  silver  sculptures  of 
animals  ornament  limpid,  crystal  blocks),  or  discreet  and  elegant 
(his  delicate  cut  bowls  in  underlay  look  lighter  than  air).  Perhaps 
best  of  all,  Cyren's  quartet  of  Graal  vases  experiments  with  grada- 
tions in  color — the  kinds  of  reds  and  pinks  found  in  pomegran- 
ates, for  instance — while  the  engraved  "Arcadia"  motif,  of 
almost  watermark  delicacy,  is  wonderfully  fluid,  like  the  brush- 
strokes of  a  Japanese  master. 

The  other  Orrefors  artists — Anne  Nilsson,  Matz  Borgstrom, 
and  Eva  Englund — also  know  how  to  ring  the  changes  on  crystal. 
Consider  the  differences  between  Englund's  glowing  Graal  vases 
(rich  and  somber),  Nilsson's  vases  (lively  and  affirmatory),  and 
Borgstrom's  oval  plate  (spare,  with  more  than  a  passing  glance  at 
the  abstractions  of  the  1950s). 

The  company  has  a  major  retail  "gallery"  in  New  York  and 
outlets  in  stores  in  many  large  American  cities  (see  box).  How 
does  it  compete  with  such  firms  as  Steuben  and  Baccarat.7  Goran 
Bernhoff,  the  chairman  of  Orrefors,  believes  that  the  secret  lies 
with  Orrefors's  distinctive  Nordic  flavor.  "The  American  public 
enjoys  the  peculiarly  Swedish  qualities  of  Orrefors  glass, "  he  says, 
enjoying  the  paradox.  "Our  design  should  never  totally  adapt  to 
the  American  market;  otherwise  it  will  fail."  Beyond  that,  the 
firm  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  enticing  new  talents  and  ready  to 
go  to  great  lengths  to  develop  them  to  the  fullest. 

In  a  sense,  the  Gallery  Collection  is  part  of  that  effort.  Orrefors 

knows  how  much  the  artists  like 
to  produce  works  of  art.  "It  is 
our  designers'  safety  valve,  en- 
abling them  to  create  with  no 
external  limitations  or  de- 
mands. It  can  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  techniques  and, 
eventually,  to  a  total  renewal," 
says  Bernhoff.  The  company 
does  not  pressure  the  designers 
to  produce  new  works — though 
of  course  they  do — and  it  main- 
tains the  integrity  of  each  piece 
by  making  no  replicas  after  the 
initial  production  run.  "Each 
piece  reflects  the  artist's  soul 
and  the  craftsmen's  souls,"  says 
Bernhoff.  Indeed,  anybody  who 
buys  a  work  in  the  Gallery  Col- 
lection will  see  that  it  has  been 
signed  with  a  diamond-tipped 
pen  by  the  artist  and  then  by  the 
key  craftsmen,  too.  The  compa- 
ny clearly  wants  its  artisans  to 
discard  work  that  does  not  meet 
their  standards  (and  storm  off  in 
a  huff,  if  necessary).  The  Orre- 
fors executives  know  precisely 
what  they  are  doing.  □ 


Frank  Ward  is    a  British   writ* 
er  who  has  lived  m  Stockholm. 


One  of  the  appeals  of  crystal  lies  in  its  magnificent  colors.  Lars  Hellsten's  "Geometry  III"  bowl  ($1,850,  in  an  edition  of  forty)  plays  clear  glass  against  black. 

Opposite:  In  his  delicately  engraved  plate  "Dragonflies"  ($3,100,  in  an  edition  of  twenty),  Olle  Alberius  explores  the  values  of  pink,  while  Erika 

Lagerbielke's  handsome  'The  Tigris"  bowl  ($2,025,  in  an  edition  of  forty)  contrasts  bold  cobalt  blue  and  coral  red. 
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Watch  out,  two-planker,  that 
whizzing  sound  coming  up  be- 
hind you  belongs  to  a  shred 
sled,  and  you're  about  to  see 
stuff  that  makes  skiing  look 
like  something  for  people  who 
can  remember  all  the  words  to 
"Moon  River."  Whap!  A 
small  surfboard  goes  by,  grab- 
bing some  air.  The  rider 
torques  side  to  side,  arms 
spread  in  delicate  balance. 
When  the  board  touches 
snow  again,  the  rider  cants  far 
over,  hand  dragging  as  he 
carves  through  a  turn,  spray- 
ing powder  and  exhilaration. 
Snowboarding:  a  combina- 
tion of  skateboarding,  sail- 
boarding,  and  skiing,  often 
with  acrobatics  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  Shopping  mall 
meets  the  mountain,  surfing 


snowboard  quickly  evolved 
into  a  short,  wide  ski  with 
such  high-tech  components  as 
foam  cores,  P-Tex  bottoms, 
and  steel  edging.  Varying  in 
length  between  140  and  175 
cm  (4.6  and  5.7  feet),  the 
boards  are  ridden  sideways,  in 
a  surfing  stance,  but  as  in  sail- 
boarding  or  waterskiing,  the 
feet  are  locked  in  position. 
You  control  the  board  by 
shifting  the  body  weight  back- 
ward and  forward,  side  to  side. 
You  negotiate  turns  by  twist- 
ing the  upper  body. 

Some  resorts  still  ban  the 
boards.  Squaw  Valley  allows 
them  only  on  weekend  nights. 
J.W.  Mott,  Jr.,  its  president 
and  general  manager,  has  de- 
clared, "We  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  truly  compatible  with 


fewer  knee  injuries  but  a 
higher  number  of  wrist,  hand, 
and  finger  injuries  and 
sprained  ankles.  If  release 
bindings  are  developed,  ac- 
cording to  ASTM,  they  will 
need  a  braking  device:  "If  not, 
some  truly  spectacular  acci- 
dents may  be  in  store  when 
something  the  size  and  weight 
of  a  snowboard  lands  on  some- 
one's head." 

According  to  Bill  McGown 
of  Gnu  Snowboards,  it  is  the 
young  snowboarder  who 
wants  to  "get  radical"  and 
push  the  limits  with  tech- 
niques of  "popping  backside 
air"  and  "handplants"  who 
may  pump  up  the  injury 
count.  Young  is  the  word — 
the  average  age  of  a  snow- 
board buyer  is  somewhere  be- 


Ski  Resort,  in  Durango, 
Colorado,  got  in  early:  they 
sold  lift  tickets  to  1,000 
snowboarders  two  years  ago; 
last  season  the  figure  was 
6,000.  There  are  now  an  esti- 
mated 150,000  to  200,000 
snowboarders  in  the  United 
States. 

Christof  Murr,  an  Austrian 
who  was  one  of  the  principal 
organizers  of  this  year's 
World  Cup  events  in  Zurs, 
Austria,  began  snowboarding 
only  last  year.  "It's  not  diffi- 
cult to  pick  up,"  he  says.  "In 
two  or  three  days  anyone  can 
learn." 

Experienced  skiers  take 
about  one  day  to  learn 
(though  it  can  be  a  frustrating 
day,  since  such  skiers  aren't 
used  to  falling  down  that  of- 
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Hot  gear:  the  Sims  Switchblade  (second  from  right)  belongs  to  Bert  LaMar,  winner  of  the  acrobatic  "halfpipe"  competitions  in  Zurs,  Austria,  and  Bormio,  Italy. 


at  10,000  feet — it  is  the  hot- 
test and  fastest-growing  win- 
ter sport  since  the  Swedes  dis- 
covered massage.  Four  years 
ago,  eight  companies  were 
making  snowboards.  Today 
there  are  an  estimated  thirty 
manufacturers  worldwide.  In 
the  same  time,  the  number  of 
ski  resorts  that  allow  snow- 
boarders has  jumped  from  10 
to  around  400  of  the  600  in 
the  United  States. 

Originally  developed  by  the 
Brunswick  Corporation  as  a 
toy  called   a   Snurfer,   the 
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regular  alpine  skiing  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  safety — lack  of  re- 
lease bindings,  loading  and 
unloading  lifts,  and  acroba- 
tics, to  name  just  a  few." 

A  few  resorts  require  that 
snowboarders  be  "certified" 
before  being  allowed  on  the 
slopes.  But  a  study  last  year  by 
the  American  Society  for 
Testing  and  Materials,  an  in- 
dependent, nonprofit  organi- 
zation, found  snowboarding 
no  more  dangerous  than  al- 
pine skiing;  in  fact,  there  were 


tween  sixteen  and  nineteen; 
often  he  has  skateboarding 
experience. "It's  important  to 
understand  that  the  snow- 
boarder  is  not  the  same  as  old 
skiers,"  he  says. 

Shredders  claim  that  these 
problems  and  all  the  others 
are  greatly  exaggerated.  Yes, 
getting  on  and  off  lifts  pre- 
sents difficulties,  but  only, 
they  insist,  for  beginners.  Re- 
sorts initially  hostile  to  snow- 
boards are  changing  their 
rules,  no  doubt  because  of 
sheer  economics.  Purgatory 


By  Leonard  Sellers 


ten).  It  does  not  require  a 
large  outlay.  A  decent  board 
and  boots  come  to  around 
$400  total,  and  the  price  can 
buy  a  lot  of  excitement.  Says 
Tom  Hsieh,  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  International 
Snowboard  magazine,  "It's  a 
challenge  for  the  tired  skier. 
Once  you  try  it,  you're 
hooked  for  life."  □ 

Leonard  Sellers  last  appeared 
in  Connoisseur  with  a  profile 
of  the  screenwriter  Bo  Qold~ 
man  (September  1987). 
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The  olive  is  queen  of  the  region,  pressed  into  oil  that  flavors  countless  dishes.  Here,  in  the  Alto  Alentejo,  olives  are  gathered  after  a  storm. 


This  is  a  lean  and  haunt- 
ing land  with  miles  of 
plains,  greener  in  spring 
than  Ireland,  browner 
in  autumn  than  West 
Texas,  scribbled  with  a 
calligraphy  of  cork  oaks  and  olives.  There 
are  tumbled  Roman  ruins,  medieval 
walled  towns  by  the  dozen,  and  '-ubistic 
villages  that  might  be  carved  of  snow. 

The  Alentejo  (literally,  "beyond  the 
Tagus  River")  lies  to  the  east,  north,  and 
south  of  Lisbon.  Occupying  more  than  a 


third  of  the  Portuguese  mainland,  it  is 
divided  into  the  Alto  and  Baixo  Alente- 
jo— upper  and  lower.  Both  regions  are  eas- 
ily accessible,  yet  few  tourists  do  more 
than  hurtle  through  them  on  their  way  to 
Spain  or  the  playgrounds  of  the  Algarve. 
For  me,  however,  the  Alentejo  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  Portugal.  1  first  came  this 
way  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  was 
love  at  first  sight — and  taste.  On  my  own 
dash  to  the  Algarve  1  paused  for  lunch  in 
the  old  Roman  town  of  bvora  at  the  Pou- 
sada  dos  Loios,   housed  in  an  elegantly 


restored  fifteenth-century  monastery,  in 
those  days  the  newest  of  the  government's 
chain  of  splendid  country  inns. 

remember    my    first    Alentejo    meal 

well:    bread-thickened  garlic   soup 

with  a  green   mince  of  coriander; 

chunks  of  tender  pork  reddened  with 

paprika  and  cooked  with  baby  clams  in  a 

hinged  copper  vessel  that  looked  like  a 

giant  clamshell;  rice  lightly  dressed  with  a 

fruity  olive  oil,  a  sop  for  those  ambrosial 

pork  and  clam  juices.  Next  came  a  wedge 
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of  a  sharp,  golden  Serpa  cheese  and  a  nug- 
get of  the  creamy  queijo  de  tvora,  accom- 
panied by  the  best  bread  I  have  ever  eat- 
en— crusty,  yeasty,  and  chewy.  Finally, 
the  pastry  chariot  offered  an  array  of  silken 
custards.  From  start  to  finish  1  sipped  a  gut- 
sy red  wine  from  nearby  Borba,  the  perfect 
match  for  a  model  Portuguese  meal. 

Others  agree  that  the  Alentejo's  hon- 
est, earthy  cooking  best  characterizes  Por- 
tugal's little-known  cuisine.  There,  it  is 
still  possible  to  feast  upon  medieval  dish- 
es— those  masterly  bread- thickened  soups 
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Pork  with  baby 
clams  sounds 
unlikely,  but  it 
is  a  treat  in  the 
Alentejo. 


Eating  your 
way  (delectably) 
through  the 
Alentejo  province 


Text  and  Photographs 
by  ]ean  Anderson 


called  aqordas,  for  example;  those  lusty 
migas  for  which  bits  of  pork  are  bounced  in 
and  out  of  a  skillet  with  plenty  of  garlic  and 
crumbles  of  yesterday's  bread;  those  cu- 
rious sweets  compounded  of  chick-peas  or 
sheep  cheese. 

The  Alentejo  is  Portugal's  most  agricul- 
tural province.  Farmers  here  harvest  two 
crops  of  wheat  each  year;  they  grow  corn, 
rice,  onions,  garlic,  pumpkins,  turnips, 
carrots,  cabbage,  kale,  peppers  sweet  and 
hot,  beans  of  every  color  and  stripe,  thick- 
ets of  fresh  coriander,  and  tomatoes  red- 
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In  Estremoz,  look  for 
clay  festival  figures, 
costing  $20  to  $40 


From  the  ancient  walled  town  of  Marvao  you  gaze 
over  the  lean  and  haunting  plains  of  the  Alentejo. 

der,  riper,  and  richer  than  any  America 
has  tasted  for  years. 

This  is  sheep  country,  too,  a  terrain  of 
hills  and  hollows  with  scenes  of  biblical 
simplicity:  rivers  of  fleece  eddying  through 
groves  of  misshapen  olives  toward  a  brook 
or  lake;  a  shepherd  dressed  in  brown 
lambskin  chaps  and  a  cutaway  cloak  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  He  is  never  without  several 
perky  black-and-tan  sheepdogs,  his  crook, 
and  a  piece  of  willow  to  whittle. 

Ithough  local  cooks  will 
occasionally  roast  a  lamb 
or  make  a  heady  stew  of  it, 
Alentejo  sheep  are  prized 
less  for  their  meat  than  for  their  milk  and 
wool.  The  fleece  is  cleaned,  combed,  spun 
in^o  yarn,  dyed  many  shades  of  red,  blue, 
yellow,  and  green,  and  then  embroidered 
into  the  gros  point  rugs  and  tapestries  for 
which  the  white  hill  town  of  Arraiolos  has 
been  famous  for  400  years.  In  the  fabricas 
lined  up  here  along  the  main  street,  you 
can  watch  women's  fingers  flying  over  the 
stiff  burlap  backing,  stitching  in  meticu- 
lously detailed  designs.  The  motifs  are 
strangely  Oriental — not  so  surprising 
when  you  remember  that  the  Portuguese 
reached  Persia,  India,  and  the  Orient 
shortly  after  Columbus's 
voyages.  You  can  buy  the  The  rustic  chairs 

lapetes  de  Arraiolos  at  the  MHKK^EM 
source  for  about  $  1 1 5  a  " 
square  meter — a  fraction  | 
of  their  cost  in  New  York  t 
or  even  Lisbon. 

The  pig  is  prized  above  * 
all  other  creatures  in  the 
Alentejo  for  his  meat. 
The  favored  breed  is 
white,  with  long  legs  ani. 
a  large  head;  its  fie 
grows  succulent  anc 
sweet  on  a  diet  of  chest- 
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nuts,  acorns,  and  the  occasional  white 
truffle.  "The  grand  destiny  of  the  pig  in  the 
Alentejo,"  writes  Maria  de  Lourdes  Mo- 
desto in  her  definitive  Cozinha  Traditional 
Portuguesa,  "is  to  become  sausage."  Ac- 
cordingly, the  women  of  the  region  are 
master  sausage  makers,  and  their  reper- 
toire is  vast:  cacholeiras  (pork-liver  sau- 
sages), chouricos  and  linguigas  (garlicky, 
paprika-drenched  sausages,  the  first 
plump,  the  second  slim),  farinheiras  (por- 
ridgy  sausages  made  with  bits  of  meat,  lots 
of  wheat,  and  sometimes  orange  juice  or 
white  wine),  and,  most  popular  of  all, 
those  great  chunky  paios,  some  smoked, 
some  fresh,  each  bound  up  with  string. 

Sausages  are  generally  made  from  odds 
and  ends,  leaving  the  choicest  parts  of  the 
animal  for  pezinhos  de  porco  de  coentrada 
(pig's  feet  sauced  with  onions,  garlic,  and 
fresh  coriander),  salpicao  (nutty,  deeply 
smoky  pork  loin),  mahogany-hued,  air- 
cured  presunto,  and  porco  a  Alentejana,  an 
unlikely  pairing  of  pork  and  baby  clams 
still  in  the  shell. 

If  pork  is  king  of  the  Alentejo,  the  olive 
is  queen.  It  is  pressed  into  oil  of  intense 
flavor  that  is  used  in  countless  recipes 
along  with  colorau  doce  (paprika) ,  massa  de 
punentdo,  a  dry  marinade  made  of  roasted 


the  roadsides  and  shepherds  homeward 
bound  with  bundles  of  greens  lashed  to 
their  motorbikes. 

Autumn  brings  the  gentleman  hunters 
out  from  Lisbon,  Coimbra,  and  Porto,  and 
the  roads  to  Evora  and  Estremoz  are 
thronged  with  pickup  trucks  transporting 
cages  of  restive  hunting  dogs,  while  hunt- 
ers themselves  often  travel  separately  in 
big  Mercedeses.  Their  principal  quarry  are 
hares,  rabbits,  quails,  pigeons,  partridges, 
and  woodcocks,  although  once  in  a  while  a 
hunter  may  bag  a  wild  boar.  Few  cooks 
know  better  how  to  roast,  grill,  stew, 
braise,  or  pickle  game  and  game  birds  than 
those  of  the  Alentejo,  and  every  local  res- 
taurant, tasca  (taverna),  or  pousada  dining 
room  worth  its  salt  will  serve  game 
throughout  the  fall  and  winter. 

he  first  course  might  be  an 
escabeche  of  partridge  sim- 
mered to  succulence  with 
garlic  and  onions.  As  a  main 
course,  coelho  panado  (a  bread-thickened 
rabbit  stew  with  plenty  of  bay  leaves  and 
parsley)  would  be  brought  to  the  table  in  a 
dish  of  rustic  pottery  from  Redondo  or  Sao 
Pedro  de  Corval.   Or  the  day's  special 
might  be  jugged  quail  wrapped  in  bacon, 


The  Alentejo— heart  and  soul  of  Portugal 
—offers  the  best  dollar  bargains  in  Europe. 


pimientos  or  sweet  red  peppers,  alho  (gar- 
lic), and  coentro  (fresh  coriander).  Wild 
mushrooms  enrich  the  pot  too,  as  well  as 
certain  aromatics  that  we  usually  over- 
look. Every  good  cook  knows  just  when 
and  where  to  find  wild  mint,  marjoram, 
and  asparagus,  ervas  doces  (sweet,  fennel- 
like herbs  that  thrive  in  the  fields),  cravi- 
nhos  (spicy  wildflowers  reminiscent  of 
pinks) ,  and  such  pungent  greens  as  poejoes 
(pennyroyal)  and  beldroegas  (portulaca). 
At  dusk  you  see  whole  families  gleaning  by 


of  the  region,  rush-seated  and  painted  with  flowers,  cost  S3  to  $12 


or  woodcocks  fricasseed  with  onions  and 
field  mushrooms  in  a  robust  local  wine. 

Wild  game  doesn't  begin  to  exhaust  the 
Alentejo's  culinary  treasures.  This  is  citrus 
country  too,  with  small  groves  of  bitingly 
tart  oranges  around  Evora  and  Beja.  Purple 
figs  and  green  plums  thrive  near  the  border 
town  of  Elvas.  (The  plums,  when  they  are 
preserved  in  heavy  syrup,  look  like  lumi- 
nous jade  nuggets.)  The  sugarplums  of 
Elvas,  packed  row  on  row  in  little  wooden 
boxes  and  sold  around  town  as  frutas  doces, 
are  one  of  the  Alentejo's 
great  delicacies. 

Finally,  the  sunburnt 
plains  of  the  Alentejo 
have  produced  surprising- 
ly good  table  wines  since 
the  days  of  the  Romans — 
robust  reds  and  tart,  fruity 
whites.  No  wines  com- 
plement the  local  dishes 
better.  Among  the  reds,  I 
especially  like  Tapada  de 
Chaves  1982  from  a  small 
quinta  (estate)  near  Por- 
talegre,  Vinho  Tinto  Re- 
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The  Cozinha  de  Santo  Humberto,  in  f:vora,  has  been  serving  garlicky  migas,  crisply  grilled  sausages,  and  thick  vegetable  soups  for  half  a  century. 


serva  1 976  from  the  Adega  Cooperative  de 
Borha,  and  Reguengos  de  Monsaraz  Reser- 
va  1978.  The  white  Vidigueira  is  smooth, 
with  enough  bite  to  give  it  character. 


Roman  days.  Iberia's  best-preserved  Ro- 
man temple,  a  second-century  Corinthian 
jewel,  stands  beside  the  pousada,  and  the 
cloister  of  the  town  museum  is  cluttered 
with  Roman  relics.  From  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  recaptured  from  the 
Moors,  until  the  late  sixteenth,  when  it 
was  annexed  by  Spain,  Evora  was  the 
favorite  seat  of  the  kings  of  Portugal  and 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries blossomed  as  a  cultural  center. 

Evora  has  always  been  a  town  of  good 


The  produce  of  this  region  is 
remarkable  for  its  variety, 
and  the  restaurants  are  wor- 
thy  of  it.    When   you   ask 
where  to  eat  in  the  Alentejo  the  reply  will 
probably  be,    "Fialho,    in   Evora."   Or 
"Aguias  d'Ouro  in  Estremoz,  and  the  Pou- 
sada de  Santa  Luzia  in  El- 
vas."  But  there  are  other   Portugal's  cork  orchards  stop  up  the  world's  wine  bottles,  including  the  ro 
possibilities,  all  in  Evora, 
the  Alentejo's  most  im- 
portant town. 

Though  its  arcades  and 
arches  are  Moorish,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  hanging 
gardens,  moucharabiehs 
(filigreed  wooden  balco- 
nies), and  fountain- 
splashed  courtyards,  Evo- 
ra's  roots  reach  a  good 
deal  further  back.  It  has 
been  a  walled  town  since 
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cooks.  The  best  today,  by  most  accounts, 
is  Gabriel  Fialho,  whose  father,  Manuel, 
opened  a  rustic  little  tasca  forty-six  years 
ago  in  a  working-class  neighborhood.  Fial- 
ho remains  at  its  original  address,  more 
popular  than  ever,  but  it  has  been  upgrad- 
ed over  the  years.  The  people  who  gather 
today  in  its  cool  rooms,  with  freshly  scrub- 
bed tile  floors,  beamed  ceilings,  and  walls 
hung  with  hunting  trophies,  are  likely  to 
be  professors  from  the  local  university, 
bankers,  and  discerning  travelers  rather 
than  farmers  and  me- 
bust  local  vintages,    chanics. 

Gabriel  Fialho  began 
waiting  table  in  his  fa- 
ther's restaurant  when  he 
was  twelve.  Today  he 
does  the  cooking,  con- 
centrating on  Alentejo 
classics:  fava  beans  with 
fresh  coriander,  bacalhuu 
(salt  cod)  and  black- 
eyed -pea  salad,  sopa  de 
panela  (a  layered  soup  of 
bread,  sausages,  and 
chicken   strewn    with 
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HOW  TO  GET  THERE:  TAP  Air  Portugal  flies  daily  to  Lisbon  from  New 
York  in  summer,  twice  weekly  from  Boston;  less  often  off-season.  TWA  also  has  a  New  York-Lis- 
bon run.  It  is  wise  to  lay  over  in  Lisbon,  preferably  at  the  Ritz,  before  driving  to  the  Alentejo. 
Evora,  its  largest  and  most  central  town,  is  about  ninety  miles  east  of  Lisbon. 

WHERE  TO  STAY:  The  thirty-two-room  Pousada dos  boios,  in  Evora  (phone:  2.40.51);  or  the 
more  palatial,  twenty-three-room  Pousada  da  Ramha  Santa  Isabel,  in  Estremo:,  twenty-five  miles 
farther  east  (2.26. 18). 

DINING  DIRECTORY:  Since  restaurants  are  small,  reservatii  ins  .ire  advisable.  The  average  price 
of  a  meal,  including  wine,  service,  and  tax:  $25—$  3  5  for  two.  All  are  open  daily  except  when  other- 
wise noted. 

Elvas:  Pousada  de  Santa  hum,  Route  E4  (6.21.94). 

Estremoz:  Aguw  d'Ouro,  Rossio  Marques  de  Pombal  (2.28.36);  Pousada  da  Rainha  Santa  Isabel,  in 
the  castle  at  the  top  of  town  (2.26. 18). 

Evora:  0  Aqueduto,  1 3-A  Rua  do  Cano  (2.63.73),  closed  Wednesdays;  Cozinha  de  Santo  Humberto, 
39  Rua  da  Moeda  (2.42.51),  closed  Thursdays;  Fialho,  l6Travessa  das  Mascarenhas  (2. 50.79), 
closed  Mondays;  Luar  de  Janeiro,  13  Travessa  do  Janeiro  (2.48.95),  closed  Thurdays;  Pousada  dos 
Ldios,  beside  the  Roman  temple  in  the  center  of  town  (2.40.51). 

PRINCIPAL  ATTRACTIONS:  Ewra:  museums,  palaces,  cathedrals. 
Estremo?:  Saturday  food-and-pottery  market,  municipal  museum  of  folk  art. 
Redondo  and  Sao  Pedro  de  Corval:  rustic,  hand-painted  pottery  (look  for 
olaria  signs).  Arraiolos:  tapestries.  Vila  Vigosa:  ducal  palace,  its  kitchen  con- 
taining a  dazzling  collection  of  copper.  Elvas:  four-tiered  Romanesque  aque- 
duct and  Moorish  city  center.  Three  unspoiled  medieval  walled  towns  high 
above  the  plain  are  Casteb  de  Vide,  Monsaraz,  and  Marwzo. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION:  Portuguese  National  Tourist  Of- 
fice, Dept.  C,  548  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10036. 


chopped  mint),  braised  partridge  and  cab- 
bage, pork  cooked  in  countless  ways,  and 
many  local  egg  sweets,  including  a  rich 
walnut-honey  torte  and  Evora's  famous  lit- 
tle queijadas  (cheese  tarts).  Gabriel's 
brother  Amor  manages  the  restaurant;  a 
third  brother,  Manuel,  busies  himself  with 
such  special  projects  as  the  feast  Fialho 
recently  served  at  Portugal's  annual  gastro- 
nomic fair  in  Santarem. 

Besides  Fialho,  I  also  like  these  regional 
restaurants  in  Evora: 

Cozinha  de  Santo  Humberto:  This  pret- 
ty place,  tucked  into  the  ground  floor  of  an 
old  house  just  a  few  steps  from  the  main 
square,  has  been  serving  hearty  Alentejo 
specialties  for  over  half  a  century.  The 
ceiling  is  vaulted;  the  white  plaster  walls 
are  hung  with  copper  and  faience;  the 
chairs  are  painted  with  flowers.  Its  chef  is 
Joaquina  Maximino,  a  native  of  Evora, 
who  makes  a  memorable  migas,  with  plen- 
ty of  garlic.  Her  sausages  are  grilled  crisp 
on  the  outside  so  that  when  you  cut  into 
them  the  juices  spurt.  Her  husky  soups  are 
chock-full  of  turnips,  carrots,  onions, 
dried  beans,  and  whatever  else  has  caught 
her  eye  at  the  morning  market. 

Luar  de  Janeiro:  Opened  on  New  Year's 
Day  in  1973,  this  small,  popular  mom- 
and-pop  restaurant  serves  not  only  the 
freshest  local  meats  and  vegetables  but  also 
a  wide  array  of  fish  and  shellfish.  The 
Atlantic  laps  the  shores  of  the  Alentejo  at 
Sines  and  at  the  old  Carthaginian  strong- 
hold of  Vila  Nova  de  Milfontes,  eighty 
miles  southwest  of  Evora,  and  fresh-caught 
seafood  is  trucked  inland  every  day.  The 
owner,  Andre  Martinho  Prates,  manages 
out  front  while  his  wife,  Olivia,  in  the 
open  kitchen,  produces  everything — from 
mint  soup  to  poached  whiting  and  grilled 
tenderloin  of  pork — with  admirable  skill 
and  simplicity.  Her  morgado  (egg-and- 
almond  sweet)  is  light  and  lovely. 

Aqueduto:   This   two- 
year-old   restaurant   is 
owned  by  two  townsmen, 
Miguel  Sezoes  and  Jacin- 
to Samina.  Like  most  of  Evora's  other  top 
regional  restaurants,  it  has  a  woman  chef. 
She  is  Joselia  Caramelo,  from  Mourao, 
near  the  Spanish  border,  and  her  reper- 
toire of  pork  dishes  is  prodigious  and  irre- 
sistible:  mushrooms  broiled  with  smoky 
bacon,  migas  (twice  as  light  and  half  as  gar- 
licky as  most),  the  ubiquitous  pork-and- 
clam  combination,   laurel-scented  roast 
pork  loin,  grilled  rib  chops  with  olives  and 
paprika. 

The  Pousada  dos  Loios  offers  traditional 
Alentejo  cooking  and  an  exceptional  wine 
list.  Its  Lisbon-trained  chef,  Augusto  Jose 
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Narciso  Ferreira,  on  the 
job  tor  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  is  working  wonders 
with  the  kitchen. 

In  Elvas,  the  more 
modest  Pousada  de  Santa 
Luzia  bills  its  dining  room 
as  "one  of  the  best  restau- 
rants in  Europe."  It  may 
he  one  of  the  Alentejo's 
best  too,  though  1  give 
the  edge  to  Fialho,  in 
Evora.  Santa  Luzia's  food 
is  superb.  Despite  the  re- 
cent arrival  ot  Jose  Au- 
gusto  Ferreira  Matos,  a 
Lisbon-bom  chef,  Santa 
1  u:ia  still  does  the  Alentejo  dishes  proud: 
pureed  chick-pea  soup  with  floating  shreds 
ot  spinach,  oniony  lamb  stew  warmed  and 
mellowed  by  peppers,  torta  laranja  (a  lus- 
cious orange  roll),  and  sopa  dourada  (cin- 
namon-dusted cubes  ot  to, ist  smothered  in 
a  rich  custard). 

The  Alentejo's  most  elegant  dining 
room  belongs  to  another  pousada,  Estre- 
moz's  palatial  Rainha  Santa  Isabel,  built 
inside  a  thirteenth-century  castle.  Its 
food,   not  yet  a   match  for   its  art  and 


Blue  trim  on  houses  was  once  thought  to  ward  off  evil  spirits  abroad  in  the  land 


antiques,  is  steadily  improving,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  ot  the  manager,  Luis  Abilio, 
and  the  chef,  Mariano  Jose  Marchante 
Correia.  The  manager's  wife  prepares 
many  of  the  egg  sweets  from  old  family  rec- 
ipes, and  they  are  splendid. 

Although  most  travelers  dine  at  the 
pousada,  natives  favor  Narciso  Gon^alves 
Pana^as's  Aguias  d'Ouro,  a  series  of  cozy 
upstairs  rooms  in  downtown  Estremoz 
overlooking  the  market  square,  because  its 
cozinha  tipo  da  regiao  (typical  regional 


cooking)  is  among  the 
Alentejo's  best.  It  cer- 
tainly rivals  Fvora's  Fial- 
ho. The  chef,  Joao  Maria 
Serrano  Grasina,  makes  a 
glorious  sweet-sour  game 
soup  thickened  with  the 
wonderful  local  bread  and 
a  lustrous  feijdo  dobrada — 
white  beans,  carrots,  sau- 
sages, and  tripe  bubbling 
in  a  coriander  sauce  and 
served  in  a  handsome  ta- 
cho  burro  (terra-cotta  cas- 
serole). 

These  restaurants  serve 
exuberant  country  cook- 
ing at  its  best — the  most  Portuguese  of  the 
regional  cuisines,  and  the  source  from 
which  many  of  the  country's  more  familiar 
and  sophisticated  classics  descend.  It  is  the 
kind  of  robust  and  unaffected  food  of 
which  one  never  grows 
tired.  □ 


jean  Anderson,  a  writer 
on  food  and  travel,  is  the 
author  of  The  Food  of 
Portugal. 


Neither  man  nor  beast  is  in  much  of  a  hurry  anywhere  in  the  Portuguese  hinterland,  infinitely  remote  in  spirit  from  the  cosmopolitan  Algarve. 
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^Ihe  construction  of  the  truly  great 
histories  of  the  world — Gibbon  on 
Rome,  Braudel  on  the  Mediterra- 
--L  nean,  Morison  on  America — occu- 
pied many  years,  even  decades,  of  their 
creators'  lives.  "Maybe  it  did  take  twenty- 
six  long  years  to  write,"  wrote  Geoffrey 
Parker  of  Braudel's  The  Mediterranean, 
"but  which  historian  would  not  willingly 
sacrifice  half  his  working  life  to  create  a 
masterpiece  which  will  stand  forever?" 

Now,  from  the  distant  and  somewhat 
unexpected  fastness  of  Australia,  comes 
word  of  a  new  work  that  seems  destined, 
once  it  has  acquired  the  patina  of  scholarly 
approval,  to  become  another  enduring 
masterpiece.  O.  H.  K.  Spate,  a  name  little 
known  to  any  but  academic  geographers, 
has  finally  completed  the  book  likely  to  be 
the  definitive  work  on  that  most  fashion- 
able body  of  water  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  a  trilogy,  a  decade  and  a  half  in  the 
making,  with  well  over  a  thousand  pages, 
three-quarters  of  a  million  words,  and  a 
host  of  maps,  charts,  and  portraits,  filled 
with  three  centuries'  worth  of  the  unre- 
membered  history  of  every  corner  of  the 
awesome  mass  of  water,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  from  Esqui- 
malt  to  Cape  Catastrophe,  from  the  Be- 
ring Strait  to  The  Bluff,  embracing  the 
Sulu,  the  Coral,  the  Arafura,  and  a  dozen 
other  exotic-sounding  seas. 

The  first  two  volumes  are  The  Spanish 
Lake  and  Monopolists  and  Freebooters. 
With  the  publication  this  month  of  vol- 
ume 3,  Paradise  Found  and  Lost,  the  work  is 
at  last  made  whole,  under  an  overall  title 
that  pays  homage  to  the  ocean's  first  Euro- 


pean master  mariner,  godfather  to  all  our 
present  interests  there:  The  Pacific  since 
Magellan.  The  trilogy  charts  Europe's  dis- 
covery and  domination  of  the  Pacific.  In 
so  doing,  it  provides  the  solid  foundation 
for  present-day  understanding  of  the  enor- 
mous area — an  area  of  ever-increasing 
geopolitical  and  economic  power. 

The  marriage  of  subject  and  writer 
seems  at  first  blush  a  most  unusual  one. 
Oskar  Hermann  Khnstian  Spate — born 
Spath  in  1911  in  London,  "behind  St. 
Pancras  fire  station,"  the  son  of  an  immi- 
grant German  innkeeper — has  been  a  nat- 
uralized Australian  tor  only  a  year.  His  ear- 
ly life  was  spent  as  far  from  the  Pacific  as  it 
was  possible  to  be.  While  his  father,  Herr 
Spath,  was  interned  by  the  British  during 
World  War  I,  the  boy  and  his  mother  went 
by  ship  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
thence  by  train  to  Iowa,  where  they  board- 
ed with  a  Salvation  Army  family  living 
beside  the  Turkey  River. 

The  young  Spate  stayed  in  America 
until  the  war  ended.  "It  left  me  with  a 
fondness  for  the  States,  maybe,  and  it  left 
me  with  a  fondness  for  geography.  For  my 
eighth  birthday  my  mother  offered  me  a 
choice  of  two  books,  one  on  history,  the 
other,  geography.  I  chose  the  latter  be- 
cause"— he  grins  at  a  faraway  memory — 
"it  had  more  pictures.  I  am  sure  that  is  why 
I  liked  it.  It  was  as  simple  as  that.  The 
world  outside  seemed  so  full  of  pictures." 

The  formation  of  that  singular  being — a 
British  scholar — then  continued  along 
more-traditional  lines.  First  St.  Clement 
Danes  School,  in  London,  where  he  was 
marinated  in  the  riches  of  English  litera- 
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cure;  then  St.  Catharine's  ( College,  *.  )am 
bridge,  where  he  took  a  triple  hrst  in  geog 
raphy  and  English. 

He  admits  to  having  been  an  active  lett- 
winger  in  the  Cambridge  ot  the  thirties, 
thai  nest  of  now  notorious  Apostles.  "Far 
too  grand  tor  me,  the  Apostles,  though  1 
knew  Burgess  and  Maclean  quite  well.  1 
was  a  good  left-wing  theoretician;  they  lis 
tened  to  me.  And  1  could  be  quite  a<  tive  in 
politics  tor  the  simple  reason  that  I  didn't 
have  to  work  too  hard,  thank  heaven.  I 
seem  to  have  been  blessed  with  a  ^h\\ 
degree  ot  cleverness.  1  had  a  brain.  " 

While  others  ol  his  political  bent  select- 
ed careers  in  diplomacy,  with  often  dis.,s 
trous  results,  the  head  ot  the  Department 
of  Geography  at  Cambridge,  a  rigorous 
conservative  named  Debenham,  decided 
that  Spate  "needed  to  be  made  into  a 
Torv"  It  was  a  decision  that  was  to  have 
long-term  consequences.  Debenham 
helped  the  brilliant  young  geographer  get  a 
teaching  job  at  the  University  of  Ran- 
goon, in  Burma.  "I  suppose  the  old  man 
must  have  tailed  to  make  me  a  Tory,  but  he 
brought  me  to  Asia.  He  brought  me  out  to 
the  Pacific.  A  strange,  Chekhovian  coun- 
try, Burma,  don't  you  think?  A  most  pecu- 
liar mixture  ot  melancholia  and  glee.  It  left 
an  indelible  effect  upon  me.  It  opened  my 
eves  to  the  East.  It  fascinated  me." 

It  nearly  killed  him,  too.  Spate  was  nev- 
er an  athletic  type,  and  his  wartime  con- 
scription into  (despite  their  name)  the 
Burma  Volunteers  was  not  marked  by 
heroic  charges  into  the  Arakan  or  hand- 
to-hand  combat  on  any  Residency  tennis 
court  (as  happened  in  Assam,  next  door). 
He  worked  instead  in  the  operations  room 
of  an  RAF  base  outside  Rangoon  and  was 
on  the  telephone  two  days  before  Christ- 
mas 1941 ,  when  a  Japanese  bemb  scored  a 
direct  hit.  Spate  injured  his  arms  and  fin- 
gers, broke  his  feet,  and  hurt  his  face — 
"the  ideal  casualty,"  he  says  brightly.  "To 
be  wounded  nice  and  early  in  the  war,  and 
wounded  badly  but  not  seriously — what 
more  could  a  man  like  me  want? 

"Invalided  out,  went  off  to  Calcutta, 
then  to  Simla  and  Bombay,  and  joined  an 
outfit  with  the  magnificent  title  of  the  In- 
ter-Services Topographical  Department, 
doing  geographic  intelligence.  Just  my  cup 


ot  tea.  Lots  ot  fascinating  tunes  all  over 
India  and  Ceylon.  Always  remember  be- 
ing with  Mountbattcn  in  Kandy.  Drove- 
like  a  maniac.  Elephants  scuttling  out  ot 
the  w.i\  before  him." 

When  the  war  was  over  and  he  bad 
returned  to  England  to  teach,  Spate  wrote 
his  first  hook,  a  standard  geographer's  text 
on  India  and  Pakistan.  "Banned  in  both 
countries,  so  it  must  have  been  reasonably 
good,"  he  says.  Good  enough,  at  least,  to 
endow  him  with  an  international  reputa- 
tii  >n  among  geographers  and  to  win  him  an 
invitation  to  become  a  founding  father  to 
the  stripling  Australian  National  Univer- 
sity, in  Canberra,  now  one  of  the  great 
institutions  of  the  Pacific  Rim.  The  Aus- 
tralian capital  itself  was  barely  a  quarter 
century  old  when,  in  1951,  Oskar  Spate 
became  Foundation  Professor  there.  He 
settled  himself  in  an  unassuming  house  in 
one  of  the  American  urban  planner  Wal- 
ter Burley  Griffin's  suburbs  and  has  lived 
there  in  modest  obscurity  ever  since. 

e  quickly  became  an  authority  on 
the  Fiji  Islands.  The  British  colo- 
nial government  commissioned 
-J.  J-Lhim  to  write  a  massive  report  on 
the  likely  political  development  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  he  was  "surprised  the  lid  stayed 
on  the  place  for  as  long  as  it  did."  (Our 
conversation  took  place  last  September, 
when  Colonel  Rabuka  had  just  staged 
another  coup  d'etat,  and  Spate,  still  fasci- 
nated, was  busily  twiddling  radio  dials  to 
pick  up  the  latest  news  over  lunch.)  In 
time  he  became  an  expert  on  Australia  as 
well,  and  the  author  of  a  brief  but  seminal 
study  of  the  huge  island-continent,  pub- 
lished in  1 968.  Spate's  Australia  was  part  of 
a  series  written  by  distinguished  scholars, 
but  his  work  was  set  apart  from  theirs  by  its 
literary  merits.  The  simple  language  of  its 
dedication,  to  a  dear  family  friend  and  his 
children,  speaks  eloquently:  "To  Mamie 
Sawer,  and  to  Virginia,  Andrew,  and 
Alastair — the  wattle  and  the  rose  entwine." 

By  this  time,  Australia  was  reckoning 
up  her  position  in  the  world,  a  reckoning 
that  was  to  produce  in  her  national  psy- 
chology a  sea  change  (the  metaphor,  how- 
ever tired,  is  apt).  Her  primary  allegiance 
until  the  midsixties  had  been  to  England 
and  to  the  nations  bordering  the  Atlantic. 
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But  England  was  now  throwing  in  her  lot 
with  Europe  and  throwing  in  the  towel 
with  Asia,  having  neither  the  money,  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  nor  the  intellectual 
interest — so  Harold  Wilson  decided — to 
keep  a  military  station  east  of  Suez.  Aus- 
tralia had  to  come  rapidly  to  terms  with  a 
new  reality:  her  own  future  lay  with  not 
the  Atlantic  but  the  power  of  the  Pacific, 
untapped  but  potentially  immense. 

Suddenly  England  and  France,  Portugal 
and  Spain,  Greece  and  Italy  seemed  to 
thinking  Australians  strange,  outdated, 
and  irrelevant.  Japan,  California,  China, 
Korea,  Singapore — these  places  and  three 
dozen  more  were  fast  becoming  the  new 
and  exciting  areas,  the  lands  with  which 
Australia  would  have  to  deal. 

The  government  in  Canberra  swiftly 
adjusted  to  this  new  way  of  thinking;  so  did 
the  Australian  National  University.  It  had 
set  up  the  well-funded  Research  School  of 
Pacific  Studies  to  foster  an  academic  inti- 
macy with  the  newly  forged  region  of 
which  Australia  was  now  to  be  a  part.  At 
about  the  time  he  became  the  school's 
director,  Oskar  Spate  commenced  work 
on  the  book  for  which  he  will  be  remem- 
bered. It  was  to  be  a  single  volume,  but, 
like  Topsy,  it  just  growed. 

We  talk  glibly  of  the  Pacific  nowa- 
days— of  the  Pacific  Rim,  the  Pacific 
Basin,  the  Pacific  Community,  the  Pacific 
Idea,  and  the  Age  of  the  Pacific,  which  we 
seem  to  have  entered,  having  left  that  of 
the  Atlantic  far  behind  and  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  even  further,  as  John  Hay 
pointed  out  in  1902.  But  the  concept  of 
the  Pacific  as  an  entity  is  new. 

Lucien  Febvre's  introduction  to  another 
classic,  Seville  and  the  Atlantic,  by  Huguette 
and  Pierre  Chaunu,  refers  to  "these  studies 
of  maritime  relations,  these  reconstruc- 
tions of  the  histories  of  the  Oceans  consid- 
ered as  real  entities,  historical  personali- 
ties, primary  factors  in  the  collective 
efforts  of  men."  The  first  scholar-geogra- 
pher to  regard  the  enormous  Pacific  Ocean 
as  a  body  of  water  uniting  rather  than 
dividing  the  nations  that  surround  it  is 
Oskar  Spate.  He  is  the  first  to  have  defined 
the  Pacific  as  an  entity.  One  might  go  so 
far  as  to  call  him  the  first  guru  of  the  New 
Pacific,  though  this  modest,  retiring  old 


man  would  shrink  from  such  hyperbole. 

The  early  wanderers  about  the  Pacific 
provide  history  with  a  good  deal  of  droll- 
ery. The  first  European  to  see  it  was  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  who,  writes  Spate, 
"steps  on  to  the  stage  of  history,  tradition- 
ally out  of  a  provision  barrel  [in  which  he 
had  stowed  away  on  the  voyage  from 
Espanola  to  Darien]  and  accompanied  by 
his  dog  Leoncico.  .  .  .  On  25  or  27  Sep- 
tember [1513],  alone,  he  looked  down  on 
the  great  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion  was  recognized — the 
conquistadores  were  always  self-conscious 
of  their  Place  in  History.  So  a  cairn  was 
built,  and  the  names  of  all  the  Spaniards 
present  .  .  .  were  recorded.  On  the  29th 
Balboa  himself  waded  into  the  salt  water  of 
the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel — he  had  to  wait 
hours  for  the  tide  to  come  up — banner  in 
hand,  and  formally  took  possession  of  the 
Mar  del  Sur,  and  all  its  lands." 

"^he  Pacific  Ocean  was  far  from 
pacific  when  Balboa  claimed  it;  ac- 
cording to  diarists  of  the  time  it  was 
.J.  "turbulent"  and  "raging."  Greater 
ironies  unfold:  the  unfortunate  Balboa  was 
later  beheaded  on  a  trumped-up  charge, 
and,  thanks  to  Keats's  great  sonnet  "On 
First  Looking  Into  Chapman's  Homer," 
his  name  is  now  hopelessly  confused  with 
that  of  the  great  conquistador  "stout  Cor- 
tez  .  .  .  silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien." 

Ferdinand  Magellan  was  not  the  first  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe.  He  got  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  around  it,  for 
he  was  killed  on  Cebu  Island  (one  of  the 
more  restive  of  the  southern  Philippines). 
It  was  left  to  a  now-forgotten  member  of 
his  expedition,  Juan  Sebastian  del  Cano, 
to  take  the  ship  Victoria  home  to  Spain  and 
receive  for  his  pains  a  pension  and  a  coat  of 
arms  with  the  motto  Primus  circumdedisti 
me  (Thou  first  circumnavigated  me).  Os- 
kar Spate  is  amused  by  the  Magellan  mem- 
orial standing  in  Cebu:  one  side  of  the 
cross  records  his  death  as  a  tragedy;  the 
other  honors  the  local  raja,  Lapulapu, 
whose  forces  killed  him,  as  a  hero  of  the 
Philippine  resistance. 

Of  thousands  of  such  minutiae  and  of 
scores  of  more  sober  thoughts  is  Spate's 
trilogy  constructed,  and  it  is  always  sheer 
pleasure  to  read,  a  book  to  take  along  on  a 
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summer  holiday  as  one  might  pack  a  copy 
of  Gihhon.  Both  works  arc  tilled  with 
arresting  ideas  and  fascinating  anecdotes 
and  can  he  savored  for  the  language  in 
which  these  matters  are  expressed. 

The  three  volumes  cover  as  much  geog 
raphv  as  they  do  history,  tor  the  immensity 
of  the  ocean  about  which  Spate  writes — a 
third  ot  the  earth's  surface,  surrounded  hy 
lands  that  house  halt  ot  the  world's  people 
and  three-fifths  ot  lis  economy — dwarfs 
the  time  scale  ot  a  tew  centuries.  To  put  it 
another  way,  readers  learn  of  currents  and 
wind  patterns,  landmasses  and  natural  re- 
sources, even  while  the  narrative  traces 
individuals  and  events.  The  Spanish  Lake 
begins  with  Balboa's  tirst  paddle,  in  Sep- 
tember 1513;  Paradise  Found  and  Lust  ends 
with  the  cities  ot  Sydney,  in  Australia,  and 
Vancouver,  in  Canada,  struggling  to  their 
feet  in  the  1820s.  Why  did  Spate  not  take 
the  story  ot  the  Pacific  up  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  whose  construction  reversed  all  the 
ocean's  trading  patterns,  or  until  the 
beginnings  of  the  nuclear  Pacific  at  Hiro- 
shima, or  the  reemergence  of  Japan  after 
the  peace  treaty  was  signed,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco's magnificent  heaux  arts  War  Memo- 
rial Opera  House  in  1951  ? 

might  duck  the  question  and  say  I  have 
too  little  time,"  he  says  now,  over  a 
glass  of  dry  sherry  in  his  book-lined 
-J.  study — which  might  be  in  Cambridge 
but  for  the  hot,  white  sky  outside  and  the 
antipodean  plants  and  trees.  He  is  rather 
trail  these  days  and  must  have  felt  it  wise  to 
get  the  final  volume  finished  just  in  case. 
"I  might  say  that,  and  you  would  under- 
stand why.  But  in  fact  the  real  answer  is 
that  those  three  centuries  saw  the  roots  of 
the  modern  Pacific  being  laid  down.  In  all 
the  good  and  evil  of  those  days,  from  the 
start  of  European  discovery  to  the  start  of 
European  economic  dominion,  we  see  the 
reasons  for  all  that  is  happening  today.  It  is 
the  most  interesting  period,  too.  I  feel  I 
can  safely  leave  the  later  stuff  to  historians 
of  the  modern  Pacific.  I  found  the  roots,  or 
laid  the  foundations,  or  what  have  you. 
Younger  men  can  bring  it  up  to  date." 

He  is  proud  that  his  volumes  have  been 
applauded  for  their  literary  merit  as  well  as 
for  their  value  as  works  of  scholarship.  "So 
much  history  is  so  dreadfully  dry,  don't  you 


think?  There  is  absolutely  no  need  to  be 
solemn  to  be  serious.  I  only  wish  some  of 
my  colleagues  recognized  that." 

I  reminded  bun  ot  his  successor  as  direc- 
tor ot  the  Research  School  of  Pacific  Stud- 
ies, Wang  Gungwu  (now  the  vice-chan- 
cellor ot  the  University  of  Hong  Kong), 
who  recently  said  of  Oskar  Spate,  "[He] 
showed  us  all  that  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  a  good  grounding  in  English 
literature,  and  [a]  brilliantly  absorbed 
sense  of  history  and  geography  can  pro- 
duce a  work  of  genius,  a  work  that  has  a 
luminous  and  lasting  quality." 

Professor  Spate  smiled  shyly  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  pulled  out  a  small 
leather  case  from  a  drawer.  Inside  was  a 
medal  on  a  colored  silk  ribbon.  "The 
Order  of  Isabel  the  Catholic,"  read  a  note 
inside  the  box.  Spate  observed,  "The 
Spanish  government  liked  it,  too.  A  small 
reward,  they  said."  He  has  received  other 
medals,  from  the  American  Geographical 
Society,  from  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, in  London,  from  India  and  from 
France,  yet  he  is  still  unknown  in  his  newly 
adopted  country — like  many  prophets, 
one  without  honor  in  his  own  land. 

I  asked  him,  as  I  left  his  house — with  its 
medieval  brass  rubbings  and  Brueghel 
prints,  not  quite  a  true  Pacific  house — 
how  he  thought  he  had  managed  to  put  so 
vast  and  amorphous  a  subject  into  such 
finely  crafted  form.  He  thought  a  moment 
and  then  smiled  suddenly  and  broadly.  "I 
told  you  my  father  kept  small  hotels  in 
Bloomsbury,' didn't  I?  Well,  one  of  them 
was  number  48  Doughty  Street.  You  know 
who  lived  there,  don't  you?" 

I  did,  of  course;  most  Londoners  do, 
especially  those  who,  like  me,  once  had  an 
office  just  across  the  street.  It  was  an  odd 
and  rather  wonderful  coincidence,  the 
kind  that  makes  one  wonder  about  the 
truth  of  the  famous  axiom  that  the  histori- 
an is  a  failed  novelist.  Number  48  Doughty 
Street,  where  Oskar  Spate  spent  many  of 
his  formative  years,  used  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  Charles  Dickens  and  is  now  a 
museum  dedicated  to  him.  As  Spate  would 
say  in  his  precise,  quiet  way,  "Q.e.d."  D 

Simon  Winchester  wrote  about  Shanghai  for 
the  February  Connoisseur. 
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Entwined  in  the  thread  of 
culture  lies  the  notion  of 
body  and  mind  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  world.  Juve- 
nal saw  it  as  mens  sana  in 
corporc  sano,  Leonardo 
pondered  the  harmonic  hu- 
man proportions,  while  Walt 
Whitman  sang  the  body  elec- 
tric. And  today,  if  those  essen- 
tial lessons  escape  us,  we  need 
not  worry.  Our  own,  inventive 
culture  has  devised  a  refresher 
course,  and  that  is  the  spa 
known  as  Cal-a-Vie. 

Created  as  an  ultraluxury  re- 
treat for  both  men  and  women, 
Cal-a-Vie  signals  the  Ameri- 
can spa's  coming  of  age,  a  mod- 
ulation of  earlier  fitness  fanta- 
sies. As  one  who  has  pumped, 
jumped,  and  stretched  in 
weight  rooms,  gyms,  aerobics 
studios,  and  a  host  of  spas 
across  the  country,  I  can  testify 
that  the  trick  for  spas  is  not  to 
make  the  experience  memora- 
ble— who  could  forget  exercis- 
ing seven  hours  a  day  on  700 
calories?  Their  challenge  is  to 
make  the  visit  productive  yet 
pleasurable,  inspiring  and  still 
civilized.  At  Cal-a-Vie  they've 
done  just  that,  toning  down 
the  Yankee  zeal  for  work, 
work,  work  with  a  European 
sense  of  luxury,  balance,  and 
total  body  care.  Gone  is  the 
relentless  drill  from  dawn  to 
dusk.  Here,  days  are  structured 
with  rhythm  ard  rest  and  top- 
ped off  with  a  pleasure  rare  in 
spa  land — fine  dining.  It  is  the 
low-voltage  approach  to  the 
body  beautiful,  and  it  works. 

Nestled  in  a  high  desert  val- 
ley an  hour  north  of  San  Die- 
go, Cal-a-Vie,  like  other  spas 
in  the  region  (the  Golden 
Door,  La  Costa,  Rancho  La 
Puerta),  promises  sunny  skies 

Martha  Nelson  is  a  writer  and  the 
executive  editor  of  Savvy. 


and  warm,  gentle  air.  A  long 
quadrangle  of  Mediterranean- 
style  buildings  encloses  a  rock 
garden  with  a  running  stream, 
a  patio,  a  maze  of  pathways, 
and  a  sixty-foot  pool.  In  an- 
other setting  the  newly  con- 
structed pale  pink  villas  might 
suggest  condo-bondage,  but 
Cal-a-Vie's  spanking  freshness 
is  tempered  by  the  1 30  acres  of 
rolling  hills  and  chaparral  sur- 
rounding it.  Accommodations 
include  a  bedroom  (each  in  a 
different  color  scheme),  a  su- 
persize  bathroom,  and  a  pri- 
vate patio,  terrace,  or  balcony 
tor  sunbathing.  Designed  by 
the  founder,  William  Power, 
and  decorated  by  his  wife, 
Marlene  Power,  in  a  style  they 
describe  as  "homey,  with  a  lit- 
tle French  provincial,"  Cal-a- 
Vie  does  not  strive  for  exotic 
style.  The  spa's  small  size  (it 
has  a  limit  of  twenty-four  and 
is  rarely  filled  to  capacity)  al- 
lows them  to  focus  on  some- 
thing better.  Attitude  is  out. 
Luxury  and  personal  service 
are  the  bywords  here. 

The  plunge  into  pampering 
begins  on  Sunday,  when  new 
guests  arrive.  What  lures 
them?  Surely  not  just  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  weight.  With  an 
average  loss  of  three  to  five 
pounds,  that  would  run  dan- 

Cal-a-Vie's  pride:  a  ratio  of  two  staff 
members  to  one  guest. 


Step  one:  a  retreat-like  setting  to  relax  the  mind. 


Step  two:  a  personalized  exercise  regime  that  starts  with  a  6:00  a.m.  stretch. 


gerously  close  to  $1,000  per 
pound.  "I'm  here  as  much  for 
my  head  as  for  my  body,"  said 
Laurie  Rollings,  a  Colorado 
book  publisher  visiting  Cal-a- 
Vie  for  the  first  time.  "I  need 
the  break,  and  I  want  to  get  a 
solid  start  on  an  exercise  pro- 
gram. Of  course,  I  wouldn't 
mind  losing  a  few  pounds." 

Like  most  spas,  Cal-a-Vie 
attracts  more  women  than 
men.  But  throughout  the 
year  the  spa  runs  eight  ses- 
sions for  men  only,  four- 
teen coed  sessions,  and 
two  weeks  for  couples  only. 
And  in  keeping  with  the  spa's 
individualized  approach,  even 
couples  are  assigned  to  sepa- 


rate rooms,  each  with  a  king- 
size  bed.  "That  avoids  crowd- 
ing in  the  bathroom  and  allows 
everyone  privacy,"  explains 
the  manager,  Francis  Acunzo. 
"Where  they  sleep  is  their 
business." 

And  sleep  they  must,  tor 
mornings  come  early  at  Cal-a- 
Vie.  At  6:00  A.M.  the  guests 
gather,  dressed  in  the  comfort- 
able, though  vaguely  unflat- 
tering, turquoise  sweatsuits 
they  have  found  in  their 
rooms.  After  a  brief  stretching 
session  outdoors,  the  instruc- 
tors (one  in  the  lead,  the  other 
bringing  up  the  rear)  roar  off 
into  the  hills,  covering  two 
and  a  half  miles  the  first  day, 
working  up  to  five  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  A  shorter  walk, 
on  the  nearby  golf  course,  be- 
gins at  6:30,  for  those  who 
prefer  tamer  terrain.  Duly  in- 


vigorated, guests  descend  on 
the  breakfast  table  and  check 
their  individualized  exercise 
schedules  to  see  what  fun  lies 
ahead. 

The  toughness  of  the  daily 
program  depends  on  the  out- 
come of  an  initial  fitness  evalu- 
ation. Owing  to  popular  de- 
mand, that  includes  the  tradi- 
tional weigh-in  and  taking  of 
body  measurements.  Guests, 
also  sticking  to  tradition,  tut- 
tut  and  moan  over  the  results. 
The  staff,  however,  have  a 
more  enlightened  view. 

First  they  set  you  on  the 
treadmill  to  determine  the 
strength  of  your  heart  and  safe 
levels  for  working  out.  Then 
you  lie  on  the  table  for  the 
moment  of  truth:  the  body-fat 
test.  When  the  computer  anal- 
ysis spits  out,  you  learn  the  per- 
centage of  fat  versus  lean  mus- 
cle mass  in  your  body.  Guests 
guard  those  numbers  carefully; 
revealing  your  net  personal 
worth   is   nothing  compared 


with  announcing  your  per- 
centage of  body  fat. 

Armed  with  this  informa- 
tion, instructors  set  long-term 
goals  for  improvement  and  de- 
vise a  workout  program. 
Couch  potatoes  find  them- 
selves doing  moderate  aerobics 
interspersed  with  stretching 
and  toning  classes,  while  lean, 
mean  types  go  for  the  burn. 

Fitness  at  Cal-a-Vie  is  state- 
of-the-art.  Six  full-time  in- 
structors lead  classes  in  two 
exercise  rooms,  the  pool,  and 
the  weight  room.  All  well- 
trained  and  certified,  they  are 
properly  cautious  about  injury 
and  warn  everyone,  "If  you  feel 
real  pain,  stop  the  movement 
immediately."  It  is  a  welcome 
relief  from  the  "no  pain,  no 
gain"  mentality  that  plagued 
aerobics  for  years.  Their  tone 
as  well  as  their  technique  is 
polished.  They  have  mastered 
the  art  of  cheerfully  admonish- 
ing laggard  exercisers  without 
descending  to  the  boot-camp 
approach  favored  in  many  spas 
and  aerobics  studios.    But  in 


Step  three:  instill  self-discipline;  above,  the  voluntary  afternoon  yoga. 


Step  four:  sumptuous  care.  Hydrotherapy  with  sea  salts  imported  from  Europe. 


the  end,  it  is  hard  to  know 
whether  it  is  their  perky  patter 
or  the  sight  of  those  taut, 
Lycra-clad  bodies  that  keeps 
the  leg  lifts  going. 

At  10:50a.M.,  when  every- 
one breaks  for  juice  and  veg- 
gies,  guests  have  a  chance  to 
negotiate  changes  with  their 
personal  advisers.  One  moth- 
er-daughter duo,  bent  on  total 
toning,  booked  for  two  more 
high-power  workouts.  Anoth- 
er guest  complained  that  her 
ulcer  was  acting  up,  and  pres- 
to! she  was  sent  for  a  massage. 
Gentle  exercise,  such  as 
yoga,  t'ai  chi,  or,  on  re- 
quest, golf,  usually  shows 
up  on  the  afternoon 
dance  card.  No  vigorous 
workouts  are  scheduled 
after  lunch.  Cal-a-Vie  person- 
nel wrinkle  their  noses  at  the 
thought  of  how  other,  more 
crowded  spas  book  serious  ex- 
ercise on  top  of  relaxing  treat- 
ments. Days  here  are  intended 
to  peak  only  once. 

After  lunch  on  the  patio, 
the  afternoon  delights  begin 


and  the  European  influence 
comes  to  the  fore.  Visits  to  the 
legendary  French,  German, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  spas  con- 
vinced Bill  Power  of  the  value 
of  "detoxifying"  body  treat- 
ments, which  are  now  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Cal-a-Vie.  Hence 
the  name:  Cal,  for  the  Califor- 
nia-style fitness  component, 
and  Vie,  for  life  and  the  revi- 
talizing European  treatments. 
The  list  is  an  enticing  one: 
five  massages;  two  hydrothera- 
py sessions;  three  facials;  a 
thalassotherapy,  or  sea  wrap;  a 
"body  glo  with  aromatherapy"; 
a  hand  and  foot  treatment 
(both  including  a  dipping  in 
warm  paraffin);  a  hair-and- 
scalp  treatment;  and  one  re- 
flexology massage.  And  if  the 
Puritan  within  gives  you  even 
the  tiniest  difficulty  about  ac- 
cepting so  much  wild  indul- 
gence of  the  flesh,  think  of  it 
all  as  a  fight  against  the 
dreaded  toxins  you've  stored 
up.  Cal-a-Vie's  staff  are  won- 


derfully earnest  about  the  ther- 
apeutic value  of  everything 
they  do.  Even  the  facial,  they 
say,  provides  "light  lymphatic 
stimulation." 

Most  of  the  treatments  take 
place  in  the  bathhouse,  a  plea- 
sure palace  where  white  tile 
and  pale  pink  walls  impart  a 
quasi-clinical  feel  and  every- 
one pads  around  in  white  robes 
and  zoris.  Here  they've  adapt- 
ed the  European  tradition  of 
"taking  the  waters,"  despite 
the  desert  locale.  Lacking  the 
famed  springs  of  Baden-Baden 
or  Evian,  Cal-a-Vie  simply  de- 
vised its  own.  Imported  sea 
salts  are  thrown  into  a  con- 
toured fiberglass  tub  with 
hundreds  of  tiny  jets  for  hydro- 
therapy. As  the  jets  play  on  the 
skin,  you  sink  into  the  warm 
saltwater  and  your  mind  drifts 
out  to  sea.  Afterward,  snugly 


wrapped  in  blankets  on  a  deck 
chair  by  the  whirlpool,  you  feel 
a  bit  of  the  pampered  inno- 
cence of  a  small  child  and  the 
decadent  languor  of  Hans  Cas- 
torp  on  the  magic  mountain. 

Cal-a-Vie's  most  exotic  mo- 
ment comes  with  the  "thalas- 
sotherapy," the  seaweed  wrap. 
In  keeping  with  the  Euro-spa 
theme,  French  freeze-dried 
seaweed  is  imported  from  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  (A  major  oil 
spill  has  virtually  destroyed 
shore  life  on  the  Brittany 
coast,  but  the  Cal-a-Vie  sea- 
weed,   they  reassure   you, 

What  you  pay  for:  Phytomer 

kelp  wrap,  freeze-dried  and  flown  in 

from  Brittany. 
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Beauty  is  more  than  skin-deep  at  Cal- 
a-Vie.  The  exotic  treatments  of  sea- 
weed facial  and  Mylar  wrap  for  sweat- 
ing out  toxins  are  followed  by  a  gentle 
lymphatic  massage.  All  this  takes 
place  in  a  pleasure  palace  of  pale  pink 
surroundings  (right)  that  soothe  the 
psyche  as  well  as  the  body. 


comes  from  "an  unpolluted 
section.")  Reconstituted,  this 
precious  goo  is  slathered  over 
your  body,  which  is  then  cov- 
ered in  plastic  sheets  and 
wrapped  in  an  electric  blan- 
ket. There  you  lie,  like  some 
giant  human  sushi,  tiring  to 
think  detoxifying  thoughts 
while  the  therapist  gently  mas- 
sages your  head  with  relaxing 
oils.  The  swaddling  and  con- 
fining warmth  is  rumored  to 
trigger  tears  in  some  tender 
souls,  hut  most  guests  simply 
melt  into  the  slippery  seaweed, 
as  it  supposedly  draws  toxins 
from  the  body  and  deposits 
minerals  into  the  skin. 

Do  the  treatments  work? 
Although  M.D.'s  might 
raise  their  eyebrows  at 
some  of  the  claims,  when 
you're  lying  in  a  dimly  lit 
room,  listening  to  gentle 
flutes  or  murmuring  waves,  or 
being  massaged  with  scented 
oils  outdoors  on  a  sunny 
screened  terrace,  there's  no 
disputing  the  relaxing  effect. 
And  as  tor  the  scientific  validi- 
ty, at  that  point,  who  cares? 

Indeed,  the  experience  of 
being  cleansed,  scrubbed,  pat- 
ted, stroked,  massaged,  and 
soothed  tor  three  to  four  hours 
a  day  can  have  astonishing  re- 
sults. A  mild  torm  of  brain 
death  occurs  by  Thursday  or 
Fndav,  and  people  who  nor- 
mally couldn't  live  without 
tour  sources  ot  news  have  given 
up  even  the  morning  papers. 
Stress  becomes  a  distant  mem- 
ory, and  more  and  more  guests 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  switchboard  screens  all  in- 
coming calls. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  kitchen, 
small  miracles  take  place  all 
week.  The  chef,  Michel 
Stroot,  routinely  achieves  the 
impossible:  food  with  half  the 
calories  and  twice  the  appeal  of 
average  meals.  His  approach, 
"cuisine  traiche,"  may  be  Cal- 
a-Vie's  greatest  treasure. 

Though  the  diet  is  limited  to 
1,000  calories  a  day,  the  wel- 
coming meal  on  Sunday  night 
shows  that  Stroot  knows  how 
to  make  the  most  of  them.  A 
salad  of  Belgian  endive  and 
watercress  with  walnut  dress- 
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ing  ;m^  feta  cheese,  broiled 
Cornish  game  hen  with  garlic 
and  rosemary,  an  apple-cran- 
berry tart,  and  a  glass  of  Louis 
[adot  chardonnay  hint  at  great 
things  to  come.  Although 
Stroot's original  inspiration  foi 
the  Cal  a  Vie  menu  was  the 
food  of  Provence,  other  re- 
gional cuisines  lend  them 
selves  to  his  low  cal  approach. 
In  his  Thai-style  chicken  sal 
ad,  the  rich  flavoi  of  curry  and 
cumin  play  against  the  cool 
sweetness  of  papaya  and  the 
crisp  freshness  of  garden 
greens.  Desserts  each  night 
(mocha  partait  with  Kahlua, 
apricot  souffle,  tresh  blueberry 
mousse)  and  sweet  molasses 
bran  bread  at  lunch  demon- 
strate how  tar  these  meals  haw 
come  from  the  dreary  rations  of 
most  spas. 

"It  is  wrong  to  underfeed 
people,"  emphasizes  Stroot. 
Eleven  years  ar  the  tamed 
Golden  Door  spa  made  low- 
calorie  cooking  second  nature 
to  him,  but  his  obsession  is 
with  taste,  not  calories.  In- 
deed, one  rarely  hears  the  calo- 
rie count  of  a  meal,  though  the 
staff  nutritionist,  Linny  Larg- 
ent,  watches  over  that  and  the 
nutrient  balance  carefully. 
Stroot's  philosophy:  "Food  is 
one  of  the  finer  things  in  life.  It 
should  be  a  pleasure.  If  a  guest 
loses  three  and  a  half  pounds 
instead  of  four  and  a  half  and 
has  a  wonderful  week  of  food, 
where  is  the  loss?" 

And  while  hunger  is  not  un- 
heard-of, one  seldom  tee  Is 
truly,  desperately  de- 
prived. Platters  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit  wait  out- 
side the  exercise  class- 
es. Hot  hors  d'oeuvres — tiny 
egg  rolls,  stuffed  mushrooms, 
miniature  taquitas,  or  New 
Zealand  mussels  with  Pomme- 
ry  dressing — wait  with  exotic 
herbal  drinks  before  dinner. 

Presentation  at  Cal-a-Vie 
only  enhances  the  work  of  the 
kitchen.  Tables  are  set  ele- 
gantly with  Villeroy  &  Boch 
china  and  crystal  at  every 
meal,  and  service  is  unobtru- 
sive and  efficient.  Naturally, 
much  of  the  table  conversa- 
tion focuses  on  the  body  beau- 


tiful, espe(  ially  as  "repeal  of 

tenders"  and  spa  junkies  take 
the  floor,  comparing  diet  tech- 
niques and  other  spas.  One 
recalls  an  insulting  remark 
from  a  spa  instructor,  while 
another  remembers  the  d  u 
the  dining  room  burnt  down  at 
the  t  iolden  Poor.  Encounters 
with  the  famous  who  frequent 
spas  live  on. 

Near  the  end  of  the  week. 
guests  troop  into  the  kitchen 


foi  .1  ( ooking  lesson,  .is  part  of 
( )al  a  Vie's  attempt  to  inte- 
grate spa  influences  into  ^.\t\\ 
life.  1  he  c  hef  -.overs  the  bask  s 
of  low  t.u  cooking  and  shares  a 
few  of  his  tips:  use  high- 
nutrient  grains  tor  bulk;  try  a 
soup  or  salad  before  dinner  to 
curb  appetites;  use  lush  herbs 
instead  of  salt;  use  a  demitasse 
spoon  with  desserts.  Linny 
Largent  hands  out  recipes  for 
the  "impossible"  no-oil  choco- 


late cake  and  her  high-fiber 
breads.  And  when  guests  leave 
Cal-a-Vie,  they  take  Michel's 
final  surprise:  a  box  lunch  to 
save  them  from  the  unthink- 
able transition  to  airline  or 
roadside  food. 

Small  derails  like  that  add 
up  to  luxury  at  Cal-a-Vie.  Fires 
burn  in  the  dining  and  living 
rooms  on  cool  evenings;  pot- 
pourris or  tresh  flowers  scent 
all  the  rooms.   When  a  rain 


The  star  chef  Michel  Stroot — the  man  every  woman  wants  to  bring  home. 
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Does  it  have  to  end? 


shower  hits,  umbrellas  magi- 
cally appear  at  all  the  door- 
ways, and  rain  ponchos  are  de- 
livered to  every  guest.  The 
manager,  Francis  Acunzo, 
greets  each  guest  upon  her  ar- 
rival and  shows  her  to  her 
room,  while  the  program  di- 
rector, Colleen  Acunzo,  con- 
ducts all  the  orientation  inter- 
views herself.  Staff  members 
remember  guests  and  greet 
them  by  name.  Any  guest  may 
have  a  private  session  with  the 
nutritionist  and  a  personal  diet 
plan  to  use  at  home. 

Saturday  brings  the  close  of 
the  week  and  a  celebratory 
mood.    Health  gives  way  to 
beauty  as  pedicures,    mani- 
cures, and  hairstyling  replace 
the  usual  treatments.  Guests 
toss  aside  the  daily  Cal-a-Vie 
wear  and  don  "civvies"  (which 
fall  loosely)  for  their  last  sup- 
per. Michel  Stroot  prepares  a 
special  meal,  "comparable  to 
any  in  the  finest  restaurant," 
he  boasts.    A  glass  of  wine 
(with  the  meal,  never  before 
it)  adds  to  the  moment,   as 
guests  toast  the  chef,  their  in- 
structors,  and   themselves. 
Reveling  in  their  new  slimness 
and  discipline,  skin  softened 
and    revitalized,     limbs 
stretched  and  toned,   guests 
voice  one  small  concern:  how 
long  will  it  last?  A  dedicated 
few    make    real    life-style 
changes  after  a  spa  visit,  but  for 
most  the  effect  will  last  from 
three  days  to  three  months. 
But  that  isn't  the  only  thing 
that  makes  for  so  many  "repeat 
offenders"  who  long  to  come 
back  for  more.  It  is  the  feeling, 
when   you  pass   through   the 
Cal-a-Vie  gates  and  head  out 
into  the   real  world  beyond, 
that  you're  leaving  the  truly 
civilized  life  behind.  □ 

Cal-a-Vie,  2249  Somerset 
Road,  Vista,  CA  92084;  phone: 
(619)  945-2055. 
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This  summer  get  away  from  the  beach  vacation 
routine  and  tour  the  legendary  castles  of  Europe.  The 
Lufthansa  Holiday  Collection1^  has  dozens  of  storybook 
vacations  that  take  you  right  to  the  drawbridges  of 
Europe's  most  fanciful  attractions. 

Cruise  through  Germany's  castle-studded  Rhine 
Valley,  dine  at  the  Castle  Sababurg,  the  inspiration  for 
"Sleeping  Beauty,"  and  be  enchanted  by  the  beautiful 
castles  of  Bavaria's  King  Ludwig  II. 

Of  course,  the  majesty  of  Europe  isn't  limited  to  its 
castles.  You  can  experience  it  just  by  viewing  the 
magnificent  countrysides  or  savoring  the  priceless 
artworks,  culinary  delights  and  cultural  traditions 
of  the  continent. 

For  more  information  or  a  free  copy  of  The  Lufthansa 
Holiday  Collection,  call  1  800  645-3880,  or  mail  in  the 
coupon. 

You'll  get  a  summer  vacation  that  stays  with  you  a  lot 
longer  than  a  tan. 


r 


The  Lufthansa 

Holiday 

Collection. 

Send  to  Lufthansa  German  Airlines 
Dept  UX12.  6  Cherry  Valley  Terminal  Road 
West  Hempstead,  New  York  11552 
or  call  toll-free  1  800  645-3880 


Name  (please  print) 


Address 


I    '. 


SI. iN' 


rip 


li.lvi  Aqc-nt 


C  4/88 


Lufthansa 

German  Airlines 


INVESTOR'S   FILE 


It  isn't  only  the  British  who  think  their 
countryside  something  special,  and  the 
proof  is  that  in  spite  of  food,  service, 
and  weather  worse  than  most  European 
countries  have  to  offer,  visitors  stream 
into  Britain  each  year  by  the  million. 
After  regulation  visits  to  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace and  Madame  Tussaud's,  they  are  likely 
to  head  for  the  Lake  District,  Cornwall, 
and  other  officially  designated  "areas  of 
outstanding  natural  beauty"  to  savor  Eng- 
land's most  enduring  attractions. 

Two  great  British  artists,  Turner  and 
Constable,  did  more  than  any  others  to 
celebrate  England's  wonderful  landscape, 
and  their  work  is  highly  ranked  in  the 
international  market.  A  Turner  oil  paint- 
ing recently  held  the  auction  record  for 
any  work  of  art — over  $10  million,    in 


Status  plus  value: 
nineteenth-century 
english  watercolors 

by  robin  duthy 


Prout's  Rialto  Bridge,  Venice:  $14,850  last  spring. 


1984.  Both  artists  worked  as  well  in  water- 
color,  an  art  medium  in  which  the  British 
truly  excelled  all  others.  With  a  number  of 
gifted  contemporaries,  Constable  and 
Turner  created  a  golden  age  of  watercolor 
painting  that  ran  from  1794  to  1815. 


Watercolors  by  the  ten  leading  artists  in 
the  field  (see  box)  have  risen  in  value,  on 
the  average,  by  320  percent  since  1975. 
Prices  for  Turner  and  Constable  averaged 
$90,000  and  $33,000  last  year;  Bonington 
and  Girtin  followed,  with  averages  of 
$27,000  and  $17,000;  but  the  remaining 
six  artists  in  the  index  averaged  just 
$2,600.  The  effect  of  international  status 
on  performance  was  also  marked.  Prices 
tor  Turner  and  Constable  have  rocketed — 
up  by  650  percent  and  1 ,070  percent  since 
1975 — while  the  bottom  six  have  climbed 
by  an  average  of  just  170  percent.  For  the 
investor,  then,  the  right  course  is  to  stick 
with  the  top  names.  For  collectors  who 
care  less  about  performance,  better  value  is 
offered  by  the  lesser  artists,  whose  prices 
reflect  mainly  British  interest. 


The  tune  Valley,  Looking  toward  the  Hills  of  the  Lake  District,  painted  by  Peter  de  Wint  (1784-1849),  sold  last  summer  for  $10,560. 
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A  wandering  minstrel  I .... 


V 


A  thiwgof  shreds  and  patches, 

Of  ballads,  songs  and  snatches, 

and  dreamy  (ullabye. 


SIMBARI 

Master  of  Color  ^  v 

L'ATELIER,  at  Tamar  Arts,  Ltd.  60  East  54th  Street.  New  York,  NY.  10022  -(21 2)  308-2161  or  82.6H 


Our  Store 

is  84  pages  of 

Natural  Products. 

Bring  the  highest  quality,  the  most 
luxurious  natural  products  into  your 
home.  Elegant,  attractive  down 
comforters,  plush  wool  mattress 
pads,  silk  and  cotton  knitwear  and 
quality  down  outerwear  for  the 
entire  family.  You'll  find  them  all  in 
our  catalog. 
^—^  CALL  TOLL  FREE 

•2*  1-800-356-9367,  ext.  1J3. 

24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  or  use  our  coupon. 


1  Send  Free  Catalog 


Name   _ 
Address 
City  


State/Zip 


Send  To:  The  Company  Store,  500  Company  Store  Road, 
Dept.  1J3,  La  Crosse,  Wl  54601 


Cruise  the  Tahiti 
few  ever  see. 

Capture  the  magic  of  the  South  Seas!  Rare,  beautiful 

cruise  expeditions  of  Tahiti,  Bora  Bora,  Huahine, 

Raiatea,  Tahaa  and  Moorea.  Cruise  right  up  to  the 

shore,  and  bow  land  on  remote  islands.  Sun,  swim 

and  snorkel  at  lovely,  isolated  beaches.  Low-cost 

airfares.  For  reservations  or  free  brochure,  see  any 

Travel  Agent,  mail  coupon,  or  call  toll-free 

1-800-426-0600  (in Seattle 624-8551).  us. Registry. 
i — -— _ ., 

Please  send  my  free  Tahiti  Cruises  and  CruiseTours  brochure. 
1500  Metropolitan  Park  Bldg  .  Dept.  BNI.  Seattle.  WA  98101 


Address . 


City. 
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All  Saints  Pavement,  York,  painted  by  Thomas  Girtin  (1775-1802)  ca.  1800;  sold  last  year  for  $31,350. 


The  Yale  Center  for  British  Art,  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  has  done  more  than 
any  other  institution  to  open  American 
eyes  to  the  richness  and  charm  of  British 
sporting,  portrait,  and  landscape  painting. 
It  was  Paul  Mellon's  vision  and  his  love  of 
British  art  that  made  him  endow  the  Yale 
Center,  back  in  the  1960s,  though  he  must 
have  recognized  that  such  art  was  under- 
valued. One  cannot  say  that  today  of  the 
leading  artists  in  the  collection,  yet  the 
chance  to  buy  undervalued  watercolors  by 
others  is  still  there.  Moreover,  if,  in  the 
wake  of  last  year's  stock-market  crash,  art 
prices  falter  or  slide  in  1988,  then  the  buy- 
ing opportunity  will  be  better  still. 

After  a  steep  climb  since  1975,  prices 
for  Turner's  work  might  be  expected  to 
mark  time,  yet  along  with  his  status  they 
just  keep  rising.  Turner  is  important 
because  his  late  work  is  such  a  dramatic 
prefiguration  of  French  Impressionism. 
This  proto-Impressionist  style  was  aston- 
ishing for  the  period.  But  almost  as  surpris- 
ing was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
English  took  to  his  work,  making  one  won- 
der if  the  French  Impressionists  might 
have  had  to  struggle  less  had  they  been 
born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

Every  art  student  knows  the  basic  facts 
about  Turner — that  he  was  short  and  ugly, 
that  he  would  lash  himself  to  a  ship's  mast 
during  a  storm  the  better  to  observe  the 
waves,  and  that  he  left  a  vast  number  of 
works  to  his  country  on  condition  that 
they  should  always  be  on  view  to  the  pub- 


lic. The  new  extension  to  London's  Tate 
Gallery,  known  as  the  Clore  Gallery,  was 
built  only  after  a  long-simmering  row  over 
the  British  government's  failure  to  honor 
the  terms  of  Turner's  bequest.  After  1 34 
years,  an  heir  to  a  retailing  fortune  came 
up  with  the  money  for  exhibition  space  for 
200  works  that  had  been  in  storage.  Tur- 
ner would  not  have  approved  the  compro- 
mise, yet  now  that  the  works  are  in  place 
his  stature  is  the  greater  for  it. 

Artists  o{  this  English  school  varied  in 
their  fidelity  to  nature.  Turner  used  his 
artistic  license  to  the  full.  One  critic  wrote 
that  Turner  "felt  himself  justified  not  only 
in  filling  out  his  sketch  with  details  that 
were  neither  there  [in  the  sketch]  nor  in 
the  real  scene,  but  also  in  taking  consider- 
able liberties  with  the  facts  contained  in 
the  sketch."  Yet  Turner's  admirers  feel 
that,  in  a  sense,  his  representations  are 
even  truer  to  reality  than  would  be  a  pho- 
tograph taken  of  the  same  scene  today. 

About  200  works  by  Constable — mostly 
drawings  and  watercolors — have  been  sold 
at  auction  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  even 
now  that  prices  have  soared,  a  good  water- 
color  can  be  had  for  $30,000.  Constable's 
work  is  charged  with  love  for  the  Essex- 
Suffolk  border  country,  where  he  was 
born.  His  down-to-earth  approach  left 
him  no  time  for  those  who  seek  after  "the 
elevated  and  noble"  in  art.  He  preferred, 
as  he  put  it,  the  shaggy  posterior  of  a  satyr 
to  the  moral  feelings  of  a  landscape. 

Constable  was  a  social  man.  Magnifi- 
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The  Eldorado  and  the  'Vette.  The 
T-Bird and  the  Woodies.  Unforgettable 
dream  machines,  to  take  us  on  a  trip 
back  through  time. 

They're  all  here!  The  Classic  Cars 
of  the  Fifties.  Twelve  authentically 
detailed  replicas,  in  the  prized  1:43 
scale.  Each  loaded with  special  features 
usually  reserved  for  one-of-a-kind 
models  costing  hundreds  of  dollars 
or  more. 

Hinged  doors  and  hoods  that 
open.  Bucket  seats.  Sculptured 
engines  and  undercarriages.  Painted, 
hand-polished  metal  exteriors.  All 
in  the  cars'  original  colors.  As  many 
as  fifty  separate  components  hand- 
assembled  to  form  a  single  car. 

There's  never  been  anything 
like  it  in  the  hundred-year  history 
of  model  car  collecting.  Imagine! 
Classics  of  this  size  and  detail  at  just 
$55  each. 

And  the  wall  display  crafted  of 
hardwood  and  veneer  —  is  yours  at  no 
additional  charge. 

It's  the  definitive  collection.  With 
every  car  chosen  by  the  connoisseur's 


The  most  exciting  cars 

of  our  lifetime. 

In  the  most  dazzling  collection 

of  die-cast  models  ever! 


magazine  Automobile  Quarterly.  And 
each  one  precisely  crafted,  to  exacting 
new  standards  of  excellence. 

Outstanding  value.  From  Franklin 
Mint  Precision  Models,  of  course. 

Cars  shown  approximately  actual  size. 

Corvette  37/s"L  Thunderbird  AVt"l  Cadillac  5  WL. 


SUBSCRIPTION  APPLICATION 

Please  mail  by  April  30,  1988. 

Franklin  Mint  Precision  Models 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  The  Classic  Cars 

of  the  Fifties,  consisting  of  12  imported  die-cast 

models  in  the  prized  1:43  scale. 

I  need  send  no  money  now.  I  will  receive  a  new 
replica  every  other  month  and  will  be  billed  for 
each  one  in  two  eaual  monthly  installments  of 
$27.50*  each,  beginning  prior  to  shipment.  The 
'50s-styled  impoited  display,  and  a  customized 
reference  binder,  will  be  sent  to  me  at  no  addi- 
tional charge.  'Plus  my  state  sales  tax. 

Signature— 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 


MOMS  ARE   SUBJECT  TO    ACCEPTANCE 


LEASE  PRINT  CLEA 


Address.. 
City 


State,  Zip 


11527-106 


THE 

GROSVENOR  HOUSE 

ANTIQUES  FAIR 


9th-18th  JUNE  1988 


Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane, 
London  Wl. 

Charity  Preview:  Wednesday 

8th  June,  7.00  p.m.  -  9.30  p.m. 

Private  View  (by  invitation  only): 

Thursday  9th  June, 

11.00  a.m. -5.00  p.m. 

Public  opening:  Thursday  9th  June, 
5.00  p.m. -8.00  p.m. 

Subsequent  days: 

11.00  a.m. -8.00  p.m. 

Weekends:  11.00  a.m.  -  6.00  p.m. 

Children  under  5  years  of  age  will 

not  be  admitted.  Admission  price 

inclusive  of  Handbook:  £9.00. 

Season  Ticket:  £20.00. 

Further  details  of  the  Season  Ticket 

may  be  obtained  from  the 

Organisers. 


in  association  with 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


Organised  by  Evan  Steadman  and  Partners  Limited. 

The  Hub,  Emson  Close.  Saffron  Walden.  Essex 

CB10  1HL,  England.  Telephone:  (0799)  26699. 

Telex:  81653  INFORM  G.  Fax:  (0799)  26088. 


Picture  sources:  Cover:  Andy  Warhol,  Self-Por- 
trait, 1979,  detail;  20"  x  24"  Polaroid  photo- 
graph; ©  1979  Estate  of  Andy  Warhol;  paint- 
brush given  as  a  gift  to  the  artist,  unknown  mak- 
er; all  objects  in  the  picture  are  not  in  the 
Sotheby's  sale;  stylist,  J.  W.  Miller.  Page  7:  (top 
left)  Photo,  Max  Aguilera-Hellweg;  (top  mid- 
dle) photo,  Brian  Hagiwara;  stylist,  Peter  Flana- 
gan; (top  tight)  photo,  ©  Peter  Paige;  Marimba 
restaurant,  detail;  (center  left)  photo,  Jean  An- 
derson; (bottom  left)  photo,  Peter  Mathis/High 
Line  Zurs;  (bottom  right)  photo,  Sandi  Fellman; 
stylist,  J.  W.  Miller.  Page  36:  (top  left)  Date, 
1867-70;  medium,  charcoal;  size,  17"  x  129/i6"; 
Collection,  Basel  Kunstmuseum;  (middle  left) 
mixed  media  on  photograph;  size,  6"  x  4"; 
(bottom)  mixed  media  on  photograph;  size,  6" 
x  12";  Private  Collection.  Page  38:  (center)  © 
1987  Ot ion  Pictures  Co.  Page  46:  (top)  Size, 
26V  x  9V  (entire  room).  Page  48:  Medium, 
oil  on  canvas;  size,  83 ''2"  x  108V;  Charles  H. 
and  Mary  F.  S.  Worcester  Collection.  Page  70: 
(top)  Joseph  Mallotd  William  Turner,  The 
Grand  Canal,  n.d.;  size,  21.8  cm  x  31.8  cm; 
(bottom  left)  first  half  of  sixteenth  century;  size, 
39  cm  (diameter);  ®  Sotheby's,  1988;  (bottom 
right)  mid-  to  late  nineteenth  century;  size, 
9  V  (diameter).  Page  86:  Delos  logo  courtesy  of 
Delos  International,  Inc.;  Capnccio  logo  cour- 
tesy of  Delta  Music,  Inc.;  Angel/EMI  logo  cour- 
tesy of  Angel/EMI.  Page  88:  Archiv  Produktion 
logo  courtesy  of  Archiv  Produktion;  Deutsche 
Grammophon  logo  courtesy  of  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon;  Musicmasters  logo  courtesy  of  Music  - 
mastets.  Page  90:  Harmonia  Mundi  logo  courte- 
sy of  Harmonia  Mundi  USA;  London  logo  cour- 
tesy of  London  Records;  CBS  Masterworks  logo 
courtesy  of  CBS  Masterworks;  Telarc  logo  court- 
esy of  Telarc.  Pages  108-113:  Martine  Franck/ 
Magnum.  Page  122:  Joseph  Whiting  Stock,  Two 
Little  Girls  with  Red  Dresses  arid  White  Pantaloons, 
n.d.;  detail;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  42"  x 
34V.  Page  125:  Jasper  Johns,  Screen  Piece, 
1967;  detail;  medium,  oil  on  canvas;  size,  72"  x 
50".  Page  126:  Cy  Twombly,  Untitled  (Roman 
Note  No.  21),  ca.  1961;  detail;  medium,  oil  and 
pencil  on  canvas;  size,  39"  x  31V.  Page  127: 
Roy  Lichtenstein,  Mirror,  1971;  detail;  medium, 
oil  and  magna  on  canvas;  size,  60V  x  48  V. 
Page  164:  (top)  N.d.;  medium,  watercolor  user 
pencil  heightened  with  body  color;  size,  43  cm  x 
60  cm;  ©  Sotheby's,  1988;  (bottom)  n.d.; 
medium,  watercolor  with  scratching  out;  size, 
33  cm  x  50.5  cm;  ©  Sotheby's,  1988.  Page  166: 
Medium,  pencil  and  watercolor;  size,  10V  x 
14V.  February  1988  issue:  Page  82:  Our  apo- 
logies to  the  photographer  Hans  Namuth, 
whose  credit  line  for  a  portrait  of  John  Dinkeloo 
(standing)  and  Kevin  Roche  dropped  off.  Page 
128:  Caption  correction:  Jim  Ede  (left)  and  halo 
Valenti  in  Switzerland. 
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1-800-VIDALIA 


(1-800-843-2542) 


Call  TodaxfTb^fsTh^e  a  bag  of 
Fresh,  Sweet  Vidalia  Onions! 

The  fresh,  sweet  flavor  of  our  hand-selected 
Vidalia  Onions  can  now  be  enjoyed  just  by  call- 
ing the  toll-free  number  above!  You  11  receive 
the  finest,  genuine  Vidalia  Onions. .  .guaran- 
teed fresh  from  our  fields,  to  your  door,  and 
packed  with  a  FREE  RECIPE  BOOKLET.  Limit- 
ed availability  May  thru  July. . .  so  call  today  to 
reserve  your  bag  of  Natures'  Sweetest  Onions! 

10  lbs $12.95 

25  lbs $29.95 

50  lbs 556.95 

(Add  $1.95  per  address  for  shipping  b  handling) 

We  also  offer  a  variety  of  other  delicious  items 
for  your  enjoyment,  please  write  or  call  for  a 
Free  catalog  today!     __ 

P.O.  Box  506-CN-S88 
Glennville,  GA  30427-0506 
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Simic  Galleries  Present  Four  Fine  Art  Exhibits  in  April 
Featuring  Nationally  and  Internationally  Renowned  Artists 


Roberto  Lupetti 


"The  Classics 


16"x20 


This  Month  in  Beverly  Hills 


ROBERTO  LUPETTI— ONE-MAN  SHOW 

A  Renaissance  Artist  of  the 
Twentieth  Century 


Robert  Legrand  "Place  d'eau  Flourine"  18"  x  24" 

This  Month  In  Carmel 

GROUP  IMPRESSIONIST  EXHIBIT 

Featuring  More  than  20  of  Yesterday's 
&  Today's  Impressionist  Masters 


Eugene  Garin  "In  Poseidon's  Net  16  x  20  Oil  James  Verdugo 


This  Month  in  La  Jolla 

EUGENE  GARIN— ONE-MAN  SHOW 
Master  of  the  Sea 


Call  for  your  Personal  Invitation 


fSfjAm 


"Across  the  Lake"  30"  x  40 

This  Month  In  Carmel 


JAMES  VERDUGO— ONE-MAN-SHOW 

An  Exuberant  Young  America  at  the 
Turn  of  the  Century 


Complimentary  color  brochures  available  upon  request 


Simic  Galleries 


For  The  Ultimate  Experience  In  Fine  Art 

One  of  America's  Leading  Fine  Art  Galleries 

Representing  over  110  renowned  artists 

CARMEL  —  in  3  locations,  corner  of  San  Carlos  and  Sixth,  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  CA  93921 

408-624-7522,  CA  only  1-800-221-2517,  National  1-800-821-5387 

BEVERL  Y  HILLS  —  305  N.  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210,  213-285-9700, 

CA  only  1-800-637-4642,  National  1-800-537-4642 

LA  JOLLA  —  7925  Girard  Ave.,  La  Jolla,  CA  92037,  619-454-0225,  CA  only  1-800-637-7232,  National  1-800-558J477 


The  27th  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

ANTIQUES  SHOW 

April  9  through  13 

103rd  ENGINEERS  ARMORY 

33rd  Street,  north  of  Market  Street  (3  blocks  west  of  30th  Street  Station) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

DAILY:  11:30  a.m. -8:30  p.m. 

Closes  6:00  p.m.  on  Sunday,  April  10th  and 

5:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  13th 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  8,  Preview  Reception  &  Dinner 

''Courting  the  Winds" — A  Loan  Exhibition  of  Weathervanes 

Lectures  or:  Antiques     Guided  Tours  of  the  Show     House  Tour 

For  information  on  Special  Events  call  (215)  687-6441  or  387-3500 

A  Benefit  Jor  the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Admission  $  7. 00  Catalogue  $  7. 00 

Managed  by  Russell  Carrell 

Over  fifty  distinguished  dealers 
offering  art  and  antiques  of  quality  and  interest  w-thin  a  wide  price  range 


Caribbean  cruises 
for  the  privileged  few. 

The  Explorer  Starship  is  one  of  the  world's  great  lux- 
ury ships,  designed  for  only  250  discerning  guests. 
Our  7-  and  14-night  Deep  Caribbean  cruises  visit  the 
more  exotic,  less  visited  islands  between  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico  and  Barbados.  For  reservations  or  free 
brochure,  see  any  Travel  Agent,  mail  coupon  or  call 
toll-free  1-800-426-0600  (in  Seattle,  624-8551). 

Bahamian  Registry. 


Please  send  my  Canbbean  Cruises  brochure. 

1500  Metropolitan  Park  Bldg. .  Dept  BAL.  Seattle.  WA  98101 


EXPLORATION 


CRUISE  LINES 


OWN  A  PIECE 
OF  HISTORY 


SL^ 


Jit-**-*  1.^  ?<-&  *-*, 


Benjamin  Franklin  Letter 

We  deal  in  historic  letters  and  docu- 
ments signed  by  the  most  famous  and 
influential  people  who  ever  lived.  World 
Leaders,  Scientists,  Artists,  Musicians, 
and  many  other  categories  are  repre- 
sented in  our  latest  offering.  Hang  an 
original  piece  of  history  on  your  wall. 

Call  Toll  Free  or  Send  $2 
for  our  catalogue  today. 

Please  include  phone  number  and 
individuals  or  areas  of  interest. 

American 
Historical  (Bxxxlb 

130  Circle  Drive,  Suite  200 
Roslyn  Heights,  N.Y.  11577 

800-544-1947  •  516-621-3051 


PIECES  IN  THE  WARHOL  COLLECTION 
PHOTOGRAPHED  ON  PAGES  7  AND  1 20-129 

Page  7  (bottom  right;  Punch  figure,  lot  3167,  $60,000- 
80,000;  painted  copper  rooster  weather  vane,  lot  31 50, 
$1,500-2,500;  small  copper  rooster  weathet  vane,  lot 
3156,  $700-900;  wig  stand,  lot  907,  $300-400. 
Page  120:  Cigar-store  princess,  lot  3134,  $5,000- 
7,000;  Haida  wood  bear  figure,  lot  2589,  $20,000- 
30,000;  painted  silk  panels,  ]ean  Dunand,  lot  319, 
$30,000-50,000;  tapestry  chair,  Maurice  Dufrene, 
from  a  suite  of  four  pieces,  lot  331,  $8,000-12,000;  yel- 
low Russel  Wright  pitchers  from  lot  1117,  $600-900; 
Fiesta  ware  from  lots  1112-1115,  $400-800. 
Page  122:  Tuv  Utile  Girfs.  by  J.  W.  Stock,  lot  3130, 
$40,000-60,000;  eggshell  lacquer  vase,  Dunand,  lot 
310,  $5,000-8,000;  lacquer  vase.  Dunand,  lot  305, 
515,000  WA.W  inlaid  Dtnandene  vase,  Dunand,  lot 
297,  $1,500-2,000;  glazed  stoneware  and  carved-ivory 
vase  and  cover,  lot  275,  $700-1,000;  glazed  stoneware 
and  carved-ivory  vase  and  cover,  lot  277.  $700-1,000; 
glazed  stoneware  and  carved-wood  vase  and  cover,  lot 
278,  $1,200-1,500;  lacquer  vase,  Dunand,  lot  312, 
$3,000-5,000;  wig  boxes  not  in  sale. 
Page  123.  Navaho  rug.  lot  2437,  $5,000-8,000;  Nava- 
ho  silver-and-tutquoise  bracelet,  lot  2344,  $1,500- 
2,000;  Desny  silvered-bronze  twelve-piece  centerpiece, 
lot  95,  $6,000-9,000;  silver  and  lacquer  and  eggshell 
lacquer  cigarette  case,  Paul  Brandt,  lot  125,  $1,500- 
2,000;  silvered-metal  lacquer  and  eggshell  lacquer  ciga- 
rette case,  Dunand,  lot  126,  $2,000-3,000;  niello  and 
silver  cigarette  case,  Gerard  Sandoz,  lot  127.  $1,000- 
1,500;  Tiffany  pocket  watch,  lot  129,  $500-800. 
Page  125.  Egyptian-revival  armchair,  lot  3271, 
$4,000-6,000;  Screen  Piece,  by  Jasper  Johns,  lot  3361, 
$350,0OCM50,OOO;  Kwakiutl  wood  mask,  lot  2609, 
>12,c\Y  I  -.AY,  Egyptian-revival  bust,  one  of  a  three 
piece  clock  garniture,  lot  3263,  $6,000-8,000;  Coca- 
Cola  advertising  lamp,  lot  892,  UOO-iQQ. 
Page  12b  Thngit  ceremonial  dance  blanket,  lot  2569, 
$8,000-12,000;  Untitled  (Roman  Note  No.  21),  by  Cy 
Twombly,  lot  3368,  $35,000-45,000;  aquamarine, 
sapphire,  and  diamond  clip-bangle,  Carrier,  one  of  a 
pair,  lot  2105,  $6,000-8,000;  group  of  South  Ameri- 
can silver  objects  not  in  sale. 

Page  127:  Mirror,  by  Roy  Lichtenstein,  lot  3362, 
$80,000-100,000;  Mexican  silver  and  onyx  covered 
tureen,  Jean  Puiforcat,  lot  46,  $3,000-4,000;  French 
silver  and  aventunne  tureen  and  cover,  Puiforcat,  lot 
56,  $10,000-15,000;  French  silver  and  onyx  circular 
tureen  and  cover,  Puiforcat,  lot  57,  $6,000-8,000; 
French  silver  and  rose  quartz  circular  tureen  and  cover, 
Puitorc.it.  lot  60,  $5,000-7,000;  ivory-inlaid  Macassar 
ebony  armchair  bv  Emile-Jacques  Ruhlmann,  lot  339, 
$40,000-60,000. 

Page  129  Catousel  figure,  one  of  a  pair,  lot  3139, 
$3,000-4,000;  ship's  figurehead,  lot  3124,  $2,500- 
3,500;  brass  and  black  marble  side  cabinet,  lot  363, 
$5,000-8,000;  six  molded  fiberglass  black  wire  arm- 
chairs, by  Charles  Eames.  lot  1189,  $300-500;  brass  and 
marble  desk,  lot  362,  $7,000-10,000;  Matlboro  boxes, 
part  ot  lot  924,  $100-150.  All  figures  are  estimates. 
SALE  SCHEDULE;  April  23-May  3 
4  2  5.  lots  1-377,  att  nouveau  and  art  deco;  4/24,  lots 
oOO-QM,  collectibles,  jewelry,  fumitute,  decorations, 
paintings;  4/25,  lots  932-1198,  the  same;  4/26,  lots 
1199-1720,  the  same;  4/27,  lots  2000-2299,  jewelry 
and  watches;  4/28,  lots  2300-2632,  Ametican  Indian 
art;  4/29,  lots  2800-3065,  American  and  European 
paintings,  drawings,  and  prints;  4/30,  lots  3100-3317, 
the  same,  5/2,  lots  3350-3371,  contemporary  art;  5/3, 
lots  3 372-3436,  the  same. 
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BUTTERFLY 
UAND  THE  TURTLE 


A  beautiful  expression  of  harmony  by  an  artist  of  world  renown 


The  Butterfly  and  the  Turtle."  Limited  edition  of  450. 15  x  30  inches. 

ROBERT  LYN  NELSON 

The  designs  and  diversities  of  nature's  undersea  kingdom  can  be  like  a  pageant  on  parade. 
In  the  warm  tropical  waters  of  Polynesia,  striking  contrasts  are  almost  as  common  as  the 
countless  varieties  of  creatures  themselves.  No  one  expresses  this  better  than  Robert  Lyn 
Nelson,  an  artist  of  international  fame.  Superbly  defining  every  detail,  he  captures  the  beauty 
and  balance  of  a  world  we  barely  know.  Harmony  prevails. 

Hereahawksbill  turtle,  paleolithic  in  appearance,  is  confronted  by  the  curious  presence  of  two 
small  butterfly  fish.  The  disparities  in  size  and  swiftness,  anatomy  and  shape,  mannerisms  and 
markings  are  remarkable.  Yet  each  exists  in  serene  acceptance  of  the  other.  The  moment  is 
sublime,  portrayed  with  a  sense  of  wonder  and  feeling  of  joy. 

Nelson  renders  even  the  slightest  aspect  with  extraordinary  skill.  The  values  of  his  colors,  too,  reveal  a 
certain  grandeur  of  their  own  that  is  breathtaking  in  effect.  To  order  this  beautiful  image— or  to  find  out 
more  about  Robert  Lyn  Nelson  and  his  other  available  art-  please  call  toll-free:  1-800-367-8047  ext.  108. 


Lahaina  Galleries 

181C  Lahainaluna  Road,  Lahaina,  Maui,  Hawaii  96701 


£.  Lahaina  Galleries,  Inc.  19 


VESTOR'S   FILE 


.  tit  mountain  scenery  oppressed  him,  and 
he  cared  only  for  landscapes  that  bore  signs 
of  human  habitation  and  industry — carts, 
plows,  animals,  cottages,  haystacks,  and, 
of  course,  people.  His  watercolors,  usually 
elaborated  from  pencil  drawings,  were  sel- 
dom done  for  public  display  and  show  a 
naive  and  functional  approach.  He  is  one 
of  those  artists  whose  close  interest  in  skies 
and  weather  make  them  especially  appeal- 
ing to  Japanese  collectors. 

Nobody  knows  quite  why  sketching  and 
watercolor  clubs  took  off  as  they  did  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  One  early  group 
was  formed  at  Dr.  Thomas  Monro's  invita- 
tion to  a  number  of  talented  young  artists 
to  attend  drawing  sessions  at  his  house,  on 
Adelphi  Terrace  overlooking  the  Thames. 
Several  outstanding  artists,  including  Gir- 
tin  and  Turner,  worked  there  between 
1794  and  1796,  receiving  payment  of 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  four-hour 
evening  session.  They  copied  watercolors 
by  John  Robert  Cozens  and  other  well- 
known  artists  of  the  day,  Girtin  drawing 
and  Turner  washing  in  the  effects.  Mon- 
ro's objective  in  this  enterprise  remains 
unexplained.  Some  believe  that  he  was 
just  a  generous  amateur  who  launched  an 
art  school  where  he  paid  the  students  to 
study  rather  than  the  other  way  around; 
others  surmise  that  he  wanted  copies  of 
watercolors  by  leading  artists  that  he  was 
able  to  borrow  but  not  to  buy. 

Important  works  by  Thomas  Girtin — 
the  most  likable  of  all  English  watercolor- 
ist< — are  rarely  seen  at  auction  these  days. 
His  output  was  in  any  case  small,  for  he 
died  of  consumption  at  twenty-seven. 
Turner,  who  was  his  good  friend,  said  he 
would  give  a  little  finger  to  be  able  to  make 
one  of  Girtin's  "golden  drawings."  He  had 
been  apprenticed  to  Edward  Dayes,  an 
accomplished  watercolorist,  who,  so  the 
improbable  story  goes,  forced  him  to  wash 
in  so  many  skies  that  he  objected  and  was 
thrown  into  Bridewell  prison  as  a  contu- 
macious apprentice.  There  his  drawings 
on  the  prison  walls  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  got  him  released 
and  became  his  patron. 

A  record  has  survived  of  the  sketching 
club  Girtin  belonged  to  after  leaving  Dr. 
Monro's.  The  seven  members  met  in  turn 
at  one  another's  houses,  and  all  executed  a 
drawing  suggested  by  a  piece  of  poetry,  the 
host,  or  "President  of  the  Night,"  having 
the  right  to  keep  the  results.  Apart  from 
Girtin's,  the  surviving  drawings  are  not 
impressive,  but  the  concept  shows  how 
deeply  artists  of  the  time  were  affected  by 
the  new,  Romantic  vision  of  the  English 


"JACK 


INVESTOR'S   FILF 


country-side.  The  urge  to  immortalize  Eng- 
land in  verse,  prose,  and  even  watercolors 
was  reinforced  by  the  threat  of  the  Napo- 
leonic Wars. 

All  English  watercolors  of  this  period 
owe  a  debt  to  Claude,  Poussin,  and  the 
Dutch  landscape  painters.  Girtin  ac- 
knowledged a  debt  also  to  Canaletto, 
whose  spacious  serenity  he  infused  into 
scenes  of  rural  England.  His  great  gift  as  an 
architectural  draftsman  was  to  suggest  the 
full  monumentally  of  buildings  in  beauti- 
ful creamy  washes  and  gray-browns  and 
blues  but  with  a  freedom  of  touch  never 
before  seen  among  formal  practitioners. 

Most  of  the  provincial  sketching  clubs 
that  developed  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
were  run  by  amateurs.  The  famous  Nor- 
wich school,  however,  founded  in  1803, 
had  five  drawing  masters  among  its  sixteen 
members.  The  leading  lights — John 
Crome,  John  Sell  Cotman,  James  Stark, 
and  John  Thirtle — produced  a  body  of 
work  that  has  yet  to  receive  the  interna- 
tional recognition  it  deserves.  The  idyllic 
rural  scenes  they  took  as  their  subject  may 
have  helped,  but  technically  they  were 
superb.  Crome,  who  was  already  working 
in  the  open  air  by  1805,  urged  his  pupils  to 
go  for  "breadth."  By  this  he  meant  that 
they  should  suppress  detail  and  create 
effects  through  the  arrangement  of  light, 
shade,  and  color.  His  work,  like  Turner's, 
was  criticized  for  lack  of  finish,  though 
what  we  in  the  twentieth  century  see  is  the 
expressive  power  of  his  method;  in  many 
respects  it  foreshadowed  Constable. 

Whatever  happens  in  the  stock  market 
this  year,  the  early-nineteenth-century 
school  of  English  watercolors  will  have 
stronger  defensive  qualities  than  the  later, 
pretty-pretty,  often  gaudy  watercolors  of 
Helen  Allingham  and  others  of  the  popu- 
lar Foxglove  Cottage  school,  which  flour- 
ished in  the  1870s  and  '80s.  New  York  art 
dealers  regard  as  immature  the  taste  that 
responds  to  such  works — often  the  choice 
of  neophytes  in  this  market  or  of  those  who 
have  to  be  reassured  by  the  presence  of 
nice,  bold  signatures,  which  are  rarely 
seen  on  early  watercolors.  It  is  a  rerun  of 
market  developments  in  the  1850s,  when 
England's  newly  rich  industrialists  fueled 
the  demand  for  escapist  scenes  of  children 
skipping  down  grassy  banks  and  shaggy 
highland  cattle  browsing  on  heather-clad 
hills.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  dealers  believe 
that  the  buying  power  of  these  collectors  is 
more  vulnerable  to  a  stock-market  slide 
than  that  of  the  more  established  clientele 
that  supports  the  market  for  the  earlier, 
subtler  images  of  Girtin  and  his  circle. 
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Moreover,  London  dealers  report  that  mu- 
seums are  showing  an  a<  tive  interest  in  the 
early  English  watercolorists,  notably  the 
Rijksmuseum,  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  in  Washington. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  went  on, 
almost  every  middle-class  English  family 
came  to  believe  that  drawing  classes  were 

important  to  a  child's  education.  Scores  ot 

WATERCOLOR  IS  A  MEDIUM  IN 

WHICH  ENGLISH  ARTISTS 

EXCELLED  ALL  OTHERS. 

drawing  masters  scratched  out  a  living  by 
teaching  and  sometimes  by  selling  their 
own  work.  To  judge  by  the  volume  and 
quality  of  amateur  drawings  and  watercol- 
ors  still  in  circulation,  they  did  a  good  job. 
That  is  why  collectors  love  to  rummage 
through  multiple  lots  at  the  salerooms. 
The  volume  of  watercolors  passing 
through  the  market  is  vast — perhaps 
50,000  a  year  in  Britain  alone — and  there 
is  always  the  chance  that  the  cataloger  has 
overlooked  a  work  of  real  quality. 

American  collectors  naturally  prefer 
home-produced  paintings,  ceramics,  tex- 
tiles, and  other  art  objects,  just  as  Span- 
iards prefer  Spanish,  and  so  on.  But  when 
the  volume  of  money  chasing  American 
art  drives  prices  too  high,  something  the 
economists  call  substitution  takes  place. 
Dealers  in  New  York  saw  growing  interest 
in  English  watercolors  through  1987,  both 
because  of  their  value  for  money  and  for 
their  status  and  importance  in  European 
culture.  The  annual  growth  rate  of  12.5 
percent  in  dollar  terms  for  this  school 
should  now  ease  up  or  even  go  into  reverse 
for  a  time,  but  they  will  prove  a  fine  invest- 
ment ever  the  long  term.  □ 

Robin  Duthy  is  the  author  of The  Successful 
Investor. 


THE  TOP  TEN 

Artist 

J.  M.W.Turner  (1775-1851 
John  Constable  (1776-1837) 
Richard  Parkes  Bonington 

(1801-1828) 
Thomas  Girtin  (1775-1802) 
Paul  Sandby (1725-1809) 
Peter  deWint  (1784-1849) 
j.S.Cotman(  1782-1842) 
Thomas  Rowlandson 

(1756-1827) 
John  Varley  (1778-1842) 
Samuel  Prout  (1783-1852) 


Midmarket     Change 
Price       since  1975 

$90,000  +650% 
$33,000  +1,070% 
$27,000        +170% 


$17,000 
$4,400 
$3,300 
$2,300 
$2,300 

$1,900 
$1,600 


+  310% 
+  220% 
+ 190% 
+  30% 
+ 100% 

+  170% 
+  300% 
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B;y  all  reports  from  travel  agents,  international 
airlines,  and  a  recent  American  Express  sur~ 
vey,  travel  to  Europe  is  steady  despite  the 
declining  dollar.  It  seems  that  Americans 
regard  their  vacation  time  as  a  necessity,  not  a 
luxury.  And  .even  in  Europe  there  are  still 
some  money 'Saving  simple  pleasures  as  well  as 
some  luxurious  i\evj  treats. 

Oh,  to  be  in  London.  Though  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company  worries 
ab<  nit  a  potential  loss  of  American  patrons 
(usually  17.5  percent  of  their  total),  its 
shows  are  still  a  good  buy.  The  most 
expensive  seat  for  top-notch  Shakespeare 
at  the  Barbican  Theatre  costs  only  £15 — 
much  less  than  for  a  comparable  produc- 
tion in  New  York.  Indeed,  the  best  seats 
for  the  London  versions  of  the  musicals 
that  keep  Broadway  scalpers  in  show  biz 
are  still  reasonable:  Me  and  M^  Gir! — 
N.Y.C.,  $50,  London,  £17;  Les  Misera- 
bles— N.Y.C.,  $50,  London,  £20;  Phan- 
torn  of  the  Opera — N.Y.C. ,  $50,  London, 
£20.  Also  noteworthy  is  Maggie  Smith  in 
Lettice  and  Lovage  (£15). 

If  you  yearn  for  the  flowers  of  England, 
consider  "English  Gardens,  Country  Inns 
&.  Stately  Homes,"  two  seventeen-day 
trips  comprising  visits  to  the  Chelsea 
Flower  Show  (May  24-27),  seven  out- 
standing gardens  including  those  of  Barns- 
ley  House  and  Exbury,  and  seven  stately 
residences  including  Petworth  and  Blen- 
heim. The  accommodations  promise 
treats  historick  and  gastronomick  at  some 
of  England's  finest  manors  and  coaching 
inns,  many  dating  to  Tudor  times.  The 
seventeen-day  package  costs  $3,650,  ex- 
clusive of  air  fare.  (British  Pride  Tours; 
415-839-9874.) 

The  doors  of  Paris.  Everyone  should 
have  a  friend  in  Paris,  especially  a  sav- 
vy, well-connected  one.  Fortunately, 
Tuni  Lorant  (Connoisseur's  World,  Octo- 
ber 1986)  is  still  opening  interesting  doors 


1  imely  tips  for  lovers 

of  gardens,  bargains, 

and  kebabs 


and  helping  her  clients  experience  the  best 
of  Paris — the  way  knowledgeable  insiders 
do.  Whether  it's  tickets  to  the  Versailles 
fireworks,  a  furnished  apartment  on  the  lie 
de  la  Cite,  or  a  place  under  the  tent  at 
Chantilly,  she  will  customize  a  memorable 
visitforyou.  (Phone:  331-4500-9223.) 

Rain  does  not  always  inspire  a  song  and 
dance,  but  in  Paris  you  might  easily  find 
C  Jene  Kelly  splashing  through  puddles  in 
one  of  the  many  revival  cinemas.  You 
should  note  that  first-run  theaters  mix  in 
old  movies  (and  plenty  of  American  and 
English-language  ones),  if  you're  hanker- 
ing after  a  bit  of  mother  tongue.  The  Quar- 
tier  Latin  is  the  best  area  for  revival  houses; 
try  the  Champo  and  Reflets  Medicis  Logo. 
Action  Christine  shows  only  oldies.  Ad- 
mission: Fr  32.  Check  tor  listings  in  L'Of- 
ficiel  des  Spectacles  or  Pariscope. 

Monday  in  Munich.  If  caught  in  Mu- 
nich on  a  Monday — when  most 
things  are  closed — drop  in  at  the  "1  lypo- 
Kunsthalle."  A  gallery  with  changing  ex- 
hibitions, it  is  open  every  day  from  1 0  to  6. 
This  month,  the  work  of  Georges  Braque  is 
on  display  (to  May  15);  then  comes  an 
exhibition  of  fifteen  contemporary  Mu- 
nich artists  (June  10-September  25).  You 
will  find  the  Hypo-Kunsthalle  at  15 
Theatinerstrasse,  a  grand  and  central 
street,  which  is  rendered  more  pleasant  by 
the  absence  of  car  traffic. 

Idylls  and  the  lake.  Lago  d'Orta,  sixty 
mi'es  north  of  Milan,  has  all  the  natural 
charm  of  its  more  famous  neighbor,  Lake 


Como,  without  the  traffic.  And  the  lake 
water  is  clean  and  transparent,  a  pleasant 
surprise  for  anyone  who  has  seen  the  lit- 
tered shores  of  Lago  Maggiore. 

The  jewel  of  the  Lago  d'Orta  is  its  cen- 
tral island,  San  Giulio,  ringed  by  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth-century  vacation 
villas  of  the  Milanese  aristocracy  and 
crowned  by  an  eleventh-century  basilica. 
To  get  there,  you  can  use  a  steamer  service 
or  hire  a  rowboat.  But  stay  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Orta  San  Giulio.  Of  the  half  dozen 
hotels,  even  the  cheapest  offers  a  private 
terrace  with  a  view  of  the  island.  Try  the 
four-star  San  Rocco  hotel  (phone:  0322/ 
90222)— its  double  rooms  go  for  95,000 
lire — or  the  Leon  d'Oro,  on  the  water  and 
porticoed  and  frescoed  all  over  (double 
room,  70,000  lire;  phone:  0322/90254). 

Turkish  delight.  Along  Istanbul's  Ba- 
kirkoy  shore,  overlooking  a  Marmara 
dancing  with  yachts,  is  the  restaurant 
Gelik.  It  is  an  elegant  and,  by  local  stan- 
dards, expensive  kebab  house  built  around 
a  nineteenth-century  wooden  Bosporus 
mansion.  In  fact,  the  prices  are  extremely 
reasonable,  running  to  less  than  $  1 0  for  an 
entree — of  fresh  local  fish,  perhaps,  or  any 
one  of  the  ancestral  tribal  kebabs  that  the 
owner  brought  with  him  from  Anatolia 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Gelik's  super- 
specialty  is  the  Kuyu  kebab,  traditionally 
cooked  in  a  heated  stone  pit.  (Phone,  in 
Istanbul:  572-0806.) 

Wallow  among  the  ruins.  Now  that 
you've  steeped  yourself  in  the  awe- 
some history  of  the  Holy  Land,  it  is  time  to 
take  the  holy  waters.  Try  Israel's  Hammat 
Gader,  eleven  miles  southeast  of  Tiberias, 
a  group  of  hot  mineral  springs  in  a  subtro- 
pical setting  filled  with  reminders  of  an- 
cient Roman  bathers.  Though  alligators 
sport  close  by,  they  are  safely  in  their  own, 
separate  preserve.  (Phone:  67-51039.) 

—  Reported  (Vv  Patricia].  Singer 
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If  you're  not  sure  what  size  sweater 
to  order,  ask  for  Sharon. 

She'll  make  sure  you  get  the  one  that  fits. 


Sharon  manages  the  friendly,  well- 
informed  operators  who  answer 
the  phone  when  you  dial  the 
toll-free  Lands'  End  number: 
1-800-356-4444. 

If  she  doesn't  answer  the  phone 
herself,  the  person  who  does  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  what  you  want  to 
know — about  size,  fit,  material,  color, 
availability — whatever.  Including  our 
unconditional,  two-word  guarantee: 

GUARANTEED.  PERIOD. 

If  you  already  have  one  of  our  catalogs, 
you  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  it  at 
hand  when  you  call.  If  not,  why  not  ask 
for  one.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  mail  the 
coupon  below.  It's  free. 


Remember,  you  can  call  us  toll-free 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  One  of  us 
will  answer.  We  certainly  don't  want  you 
to  talk  to  a  machine. 

Our  Drifter  Cotton  Sweater. 

Wear  it  12  months  of  the  year,  with 
everything  from  khakis  to  blazers  to 
swimsuits.  Pure  combed  cotton,  with 
fully-fashioned  saddle  shoulders  for 
easy-moving  comfort.  Available  for 
men,  women  or  children,  in  8 
exhilarating  colors,  at  a  typically 
sensible  Lands'  End  price:  just  $28.50 
for  grown-ups,  $25. 50  for  kids.  Discuss 
your  selection  with  Sharon,  won't  you? 


Please  send  free  catalog. 

Lands'  End    Dept.  zx-5 
Dodgeville,  WI  53595 

Name 
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Or  call  Toll-free: 

1-800-356-4444 
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While  every  luxury  coupe  is  de-  lief  that  every  single  element, 

>ned  to  feel  expensive,  most,  every  amenity  be  measured  by  a 

i fortunately  seem  geared  more  sole  criterion:  the  sheer  pleasure 

r  outward  statement  than  in-  of  driving. 
ir  contentment.  And  every  feature  of  the  BMW 
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idency  is  the  BMW  635CSL       tooled  leather  seats  to  a  brilliant 
A  luxury  coupe  built  on  the  be-  eight-speaker  stereo  system  to 


a  racecourse-refined  engine,  an, 
ply  fulfills  this  mandate. 

To  see  a  luxury  coupe  that 
feels  expensive  in  a  self-fulfillinr 
way  rather  than  a  self-ac-^ 
claiming  one,  visit  your    (i 
authorized  BMW  dealer  V 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 


STATELY  HOMES  COLLECTION  BY  BAKER  FURNITURE.  Exacting 
reproductions  of  superb  antiques,  each  piece  the  prized  treasure  of  a  nobleman 
and  still  housed  in  a  great  Stately  Home.  The  collection  is  selected  by  international 
antiques  authority  Sir  Humphrey  Wakefield,  Bt.  to  be  reproduced  with  the  skill  of 
Baker's  finest  craftsmen.  You  may  see  all  our  Baker  collections  through  manu  fine 
furniture  and  department  stores.  You  are  invited  to  write  for  their  names  and  you  may  send 
$20.00  for  a  Stately  Homes  Catalogue. 


From  Stratfield  Save,  Berkshire,  * 
England,  the  home  of  His  Grace 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  M.C., 
a  Regency  mahogany  and  decor- 
ated dwarf  breakfront  cabinet. 
Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Dallas,  Dania,  High  Point,  Houston,  Laguna 
Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy  and  Washington 
D.C.  Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  542,  1661  Monroe 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49505. 


FURNITURE 


